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Arocle    L— the   U.    S.    supreme    COURT   AND    THE 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
the  October  term,  1883,  adverse  to  the  constitutionality  of 
sections  one  and  two  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875,  while 
quietly  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  in  general,  has  created  no 
omJI  agitation  among  our  colored  citizens.  They  have  held 
nmnerous  meetings  in  the  larger  cities  to  express  their  sorrow 
and  indignation,  and  at  these  meetings  have  been  present  many 
of  their  old-time  friends,  who  were  connected  with  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  For  then,  as  now,  an  indignant  protest  was 
made,  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  against  caste, 
whether  in  India  or  America.  Some,  who  were  not  in  that 
renowned  conflict,  but  have  come  upon  the  stage  in  the  years 
ance  the  war,  have  mistakenly  said,  that  the  old  abolitionists 
warred  only  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  that  their  opin- 
ions and  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  free  colored 
people  should  now  have  little  weight,  when  uttered  against 
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the  extreme  views  which  are  occasionally  presented  by  colored 
men.  But  in  that  conflict  caste  and  slavery  were  equally 
opposed,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  by  resolutions 
adopted  in  anti-slavery  conventions  and  by  articles  in  the  news- 
papers, through  tracts  and  through  books.  Especially  was 
there  a  continual  quotation  of  the  indignant  words  of  James 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  epistle,  to  condemn  the  unchris- 
tian prejudice  against  those  of  African  blood,  which  made  dis- 
tinctions insulting  to  them  in  the  very  house  of  God,  and  at 
the  Lord's  own  table !  Slavery  was  at  a  distance,  in  the  south- 
em  States ;  but  caste  was  all  around  them,  and  they  could  not 
and  did  not  forbear  to  rebuke  it.  The  writer  may  be  allowed, 
in  illustration,  to  refer  to  his  own  experience  on  this  very 
point.  His  direct  and  practical  protest  against  caste  began,  in 
his  college  and  theological  seminary  days,  at  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  New  York  city,  which  he  w^as  accustomed  to  attend. 
He  often  went  and  sat  with  the  colored  people  in  the  seats  to 
which  they  were  confined  in  one  end  of  the  gallei-y,  to  express 
his  sympathy  with  them,  and  to  rebuke  their  exclusion  from 
other  parts  of  the  house.  While  he  was  a  pastor  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  the  year  1847,  he  learned  that  no  minister  in 
the  city  had  exchanged  pulpit  services  with  Rev.  Dr.  Penning- 
ton, of  the  colored  Congregational  church — a  very  black  brother, 
as  regarded  the  skin,  but  who  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his 
modesty  and  excellent  good  sense,  and  on  whom,  when  he 
went  abroad  to  a  reform  convention  in  London,  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  in  Germany,  on  the  recommendation  of  friends, 
bestowed  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  So  the 
writer  arranged  an  exchange  with  him,  and  the  congregation 
were  astonished  one  Sunday,  to  see  Dr.  Pennington's  dark  face 
in  the  pulpit ;  a  fact  which  led  some  of  them  indignantly  to 
leave  the  house.  A  little  later,  in  the  annual  election  of  Mod- 
erator of  the  Hartford  Central  Association  of  Ministers,  he 
voted  alone,  on  the  first  ballot,  for  Dr.  Pennington  ;  but  there 
being  no  choice,  and  Dr.  Bushnell  coming  to  his  aid  on  the 
second  ballot,  a  majority  was  induced  to  vote  in  Dr.  P.'s  favor. 
Two  young  theologues,  who  appeared  before  the  body  at  that 
meeting  to  be  licensed  to  preach,  were  astounded  to  have  the 
examination  conducted,  and  their  licenses  finally  signed  by  a 
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black  clergyman ;  especially  as  one  of  them  was  going  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee !  And  at  that  very  moment  Dr.  Penning- 
ton was  a  fugitive  slave,  having  escaped,  years  before,  from 
Maryland.  After  tlie  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in 
1850,  he  was  in  such  fear  of  detection  and  recapture  that  he 
retired  to  Canada,  while  one  of  the  writer's  church  members 
(John  Hooker,  Esq.),  corresponded  with  the  old  master,  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  Dr.  Pennington  for  a  small  sum  (having 
a  regular  bill  of  sale. made  out  to  John  Hooker),  and  then, 
before  executing  the  paper  of  freedom,  took  a  walk  down  Main 
street,  in  Hartford,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  said,  "  just  to  know 
how  it  felt  to  own  a  Doctor  of  Divinity !"  In  those  benighted 
days  nothing  so  offended  our  northern  communities  as  to  see 
abolitionists  treating  colored  people  as  they  did  white  people, 
and  insisting  that  all  others  should  do  the  same.  They  looked 
with  horror  and  detestation  upon  such  conduct,  and  an  act 
which  now  hardly  attracts  attention  or  produces  a  ripple  of 
feeling,  then  aroused  a  tempest  of  indignation.  This  question 
of  the  rights  of  the  African  race,  slave  or  free,  is  thus  a  very 
familiar  one  to  the  veterans  in  the  anti-slavery  war. 

And  so  it  was  with  intense  interest  that  they  learned  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  the  colored  people  have  their  deepest  sympathy  in  a  natu- 
ral feeling  of  alarm,  as  one  of  the  trusted  defences  against 
insult  and  injury  is  suddenly  leveled  to  the  dust.  To  those  of 
African  descent  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  concern,  as  it  cannot 
be  to  otters.  The  iron  enters  into  their  soul.  Nor  would  it 
be  strange  or  unpardonable  if,  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
fiome  of  them  should,  like  Job  in  his  agony,  exceed  the  bounds 
of  wisdom  and  of  faith.  It  may  not  be  without  reason,  then, 
that  an  old  friend  of  the  colored  race  offers  his  view  of  this 
decision  so  important  to  the  American  people.  For  it  is  really 
a  case  of  national  character,  involving  the  reputation  of  our 
Supreme  Court,  and  principles  of  law  affecting  many  other 
interests  tlian  those  immediately  concerned ;  and  it  is  only  as 
it  is  broadly  and  calmly  viewed  that  we  can  reach  an  intelligent 
and  just  judgment  as  to  its  merits.  But  before  proceeding 
further  it  may  be  well  to  cite  the  sections  declared  imconstitu- 
tional.     They  read  as  follows : 
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Section  1.  That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommo- 
dations, facilities  and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  or 
water,  theatres  and  other  places  of  public  amusement ;  subject  only  to> 
the  conditions  and  liniitations  established  by  law,  and  applicable  alike 
to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  the  foregoing  section  by 
denying  to  any  citizen,  except  for  reasons  by  law  applicable  to  citizens 
of  every  race  or  color  and  regardless  of  any  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  accommodations,  advantages, 
facilities  or  privileges  in  said  section  enumerated,  or  by  aiding  or  incit- 
ing such  denial,  shall  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  and  pay  tiie  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered 
in  an  action  of  debt,  with  full  costs ;  and  shall  also  for  every  such 
offense  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
one  year, 

provided  certain  legal  forms  are  to  be  observed,  which  the  sec- 
tion proceeds  to  specify. 

This  legislation  was  supposed  to  be  warranted  by  these  words 
of  the  Amendments  to  the  National  Constitution : 

Article  XIII.,  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Article  XIV.,  Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  5.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Two  general  aspects  of  the  subject  will  consecutively  de- 
mand attention,  and  the  two  need  to  be  carefully  distinguished. 

Fimt^  we  may  consider  what  view  we  should  take  of  the 
Supre7ne  Court  in  connection  with  its  decisiofi  as  to  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  this  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Have  we 
cause  to  assail  the  motives  of  that  eminent  body  for  its  action 
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ID  this  case,  or  to  accuse  it  of  weakness  and  inconsistency  ?  Its 
decisions  are  indeed  always  open  to  criticism  and  dissent, 
thoagh  for  the  time  being,  they  are  the  law  of  the  land.  Kor 
does  it  claim  to  be  infallible,  for  it  reopens  subjects  for  a  fresh 
argument,  and  reverses,  if  need  be,  its  former  decisions.  One 
learned  in  the  law  may  then  question  the  correctness  of  a  de- 
cisioD  of  the  court,  if  he  sees  cause.  It  should  always  be 
treated,  however,  with  respect,  and  its  motives  should  remain 
unimpeached,  even  if  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  a 
particular  conclusion,  unless  in  cases  of  an  extreme  character. 
The  present  writer  is  not  a  lawyer  and  it  would  ill  become  him, 
after  having  read  and  pondered  the  full  text  of  the  decision 
and  the  accompanying  opinion  of  the  Court,  to  pronounce 
against  its  arguments  and  conclusions  on  legal  grounds.  And 
if  one  takes  an  outside  view  of  the  matter,  several  things 
seriously  impress  a  candid  mind.     They  are  such  as  these  : 

1.  The  decision  was  not  made  by  a  bare  majority  of  a  Court 
whose  members  were  nearly  equally  divided ;  it  was  almost 
nnanimons.  But  one  judge  of  the  nine  gave  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion. This  fact  will  necessarily  have  great  weight,  as  tending 
to  show  that  the  case  was  reasonably  clear,  so  as  to  carry  con- 
viction to  those  who  would  have  been  certain  to  disagree,  had 
the  question  admitted  of  very  much  doubt. 

2.  The  decision  was  not  a  party  one,  nor  made  by  those  un- 
friendly to  the  interests  of  the  colored  race,  or  at  a  time  of 
special  prejudice  towards  them.  Something  of  that  kind 
might  well  be  alleged  against  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  1856 ;  for  that  was  under  the  regime  of 
slavery,  and  there  was  hardly  a  member  of  the  Court  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  anti-slavery  movement.  But  we  are  now  in  a 
new  era.     The  moral  atmosphere  is  comparatively  clear.     The 

,  current  of  opinion  runs  in  favor  of  human  rights.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Court  (eight  out  of  nine  judges) 
consists  of  those  whose  political  affiliations  are  with  the  party 
which  preserved  the  Union,  abolished  slavery,  and  passed  this 
very  Civil  Eights  Bill ;  and  their  prepossessions  would  natu- 
rally have  been  in  its  favor,  and  their  sympathies  with  the 
colored  people  whom  it  was  intended  to  protect.  It  had  also, 
in  a  previous  decision,  sustained  this  Act  in  its  application  to 
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the  composition  of  juries ;  because  the  exclusion  of  colored 
citizens  from  juries  was  by  hostile  State  legislation,  which  is 
precisely  the  thing  prohibited  by  the  XlVth  Amendment. 
Surely  this  indicates  that  the  question  was  considered  on  its 
9^  \  merits  simply,  apart  from  race-prejudice  or  political  bias. 
Seven  of  the  eight  Republican  members  of  the  court  voted  for 
the  decision,  as  well  as  the  Democratic  member.  No  party 
line  was  drawn. 

3.  The  decision  was  solemnly  made  under  oath  and  the 
pressure  of  heavy  oflScial  responsibility,  and  pertained  to  the 
honest  declaration  of  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  It  is  easy  for 
irresponsible  spectators  to  criticise  those  who  act  in  the  neces- 
sary discharge  of  duty,  and  to  tell  of  what  they  would  do,  in 
a  case  in  which  they  will  never  be  called  to  take  part.  States- 
men are  known  always  to  become  more  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive, the  moment  they  are  clothed  with  official  power,  and  are 
compelled  to  assume  responsibility.  And  individuals  who  give 
advice  to  others  very  readily,  are  slow  to  decide  in  their  own 
affairs.  Now  here  is  a  Court,  every  member  of  which  had 
sworn  a  solemn  oath  to  decide  all  cases  according  to  law,  and 
to  interpret  and  uphold  the  Constitution  not  as  it  might  have 
been,  or  as  some  wish  it  had  been,  but  as  it  is;  and  it  acted, 
before  God  and  the  country,  knowing  that  its  responsibility 
was  heavy,  because  the  Constitution  made  its  decision  final. 
What  right,  now,  has  any  man  to  call  in  question  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  Court  in  this  particular  decision  ?  The  one 
dissenting  member  has  been  loudly  eulogized  for  following  his 
convictions,  even  though  he  stood  alone.  That  is  well.  Give 
him  praise.  But  what  proof  is  there,  that  the  eight  did  not 
also  follow  their  convictions  with  fidelity  ?  They  were  equally 
intelligent,  of  the  same  high  character,  and  under  the  same 
oath.  Is  the  Court  so  rotten,  that  eight  of  the  nine  members 
are  unprincipled  ?  It  were  as  easy  to  manufacture  a  slanderous 
aspersion  of  the  one  as  of  the  eight,  and  to  say,  that  he  had  an 
eye  to  future  political  popularity  and  advancement,  and  sought, 
as  a  demagogue,  to  appear  to  be  the  special  champion  of 
human  rights.  It  may  have  cost  some  of  the  eight  a  much 
harder  struggle  to  follow  convictions  of  right,  and  to  disap- 
point their  colored  friends,  by  a    decision  against  the  Civil 
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Eights  Act,  than  it  did  the  one  to  follow  his  conviction  in  its 
favor.  It  always  takes  more  resolution  and  moral  courage  to 
offend  friends,  than  to  offend  enemies  ;  and  jet  an  honest  man 
will  not  hesitate  to  do  the  former,  when  duty  demands,  cost 
what  it  may  of  confidence  and  regard.  And  apart  from  the 
injustice  of  the  accusation,  let  the  writer  suggest,  that  it  would 
be  a  Tery  unwise  policy  for  the  colored  people  to  persuade 
themselves  or  others,  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  hostile  to 
their  race,  or  even  indifferent  to  their  rights.  We  all  need  as 
many  friends  as  possible,  and  it  weakens  our  own  confidence, 
as  well  as  our  position  before  others,  unduly  to  magnify  the 
number  of  our  supposed  enemies.  That  man  feels  and  is 
strongest,  who  seems  to  have  a  great  many  friends.  And  all 
this  appears  still  more  plain,  when  we  remember  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Court  in  this  case  was  to  decide  a  question 
of  fact,  with  which  feelings  of  friendship  have  nothing  to  do. 
If  we  asked  a  carpenter  to  tell  us  whether  a  certain  box  was 
six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  and  he  applied  his  rule  care- 
fully and  pronounced  it  to  be  only  five  feet  in  length  and 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to  be- 
come angry  with  him,  because  we  were  disappointed  in  the 
result  of  the  measurement,  having  liad  the  box  specially  made 
for  us,  and  having  set  our  hearts  upon  putting  into  it  an  arti- 
cle that  it  would  not  hold.  Men  would  laugh  at  us,  should  we 
accuse  him  of  not  being  our  friend.  Friendship  could  not 
alter  the  facts  in  the  case.  He  told  us  the  simple  truth.  Sim- 
ilarly the  Supreme  Court  has  simply  a  fact  to  declare.  Were 
the  XII Ith  and  XlVth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  long 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  take  in  Sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Civil  Kights  Bill  ?  They  applied  the  legal  rule  of  measure- 
ment and  said  that  these  amendments  were  too  short  and  narrow 
for  the  purpose.  If  they  saw  that  to  be  the  case,  they  could 
do  no  otherwise  sus  honest  men  than  say  so ;  and  there  is  no 
question  of  friendship  involved.  A  poor  widow  asks  a  Bank 
President  to  give  her  a  little  of  the  abundant  bank  money, 
diat  she  may  pay  rent,  and  buy  food,  fuel  and  clothing. 
The  Bank  President  replies,  that  he  has  no  legal  power  to  use 
the  bank  funds  for  charitable  purposes ;  whereupon  the  indig- 
nant widow  charges   him  with  hard-heartedness  and  enmity. 
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and  insists  that  he  ought  to  have  such  power,  and  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  that,  in  such  a  rich  country,  the  poor  are  shut  out 
from  being  relieved  by  the  banks !  Is  she  right  ?  Clearly 
not. 

4.  A  decision  of  this  nature  was  anticipated  by  many  of 
those  who  had  studied  the  subject  with  care,  and  who  were 

\  warm  friends  of   the   African   race.      Some  of  them  voted 

against  the  Act,  in  Congress,  because  they  believed  it  to  exceed 
the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution ;  while  others 
voted  for  it,  knowing  it  was,  at  least,  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality, but  thinking  it  might  do  good,  for  a  time,  even  should 
it  be  set  aside,  at  last,  by  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Senator  Carpenter  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  land,  not  only  voted  against  it,  but  plainly 
warned  the  colored  people,  that  it  would  prove  a  delusive 
trust,  as  it  would  surely  be  declared  unconstitutional  in  its 
application  within  the  States  when  once  a  case  should  reach 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  same  position  was  taken  by  the 
N.  Y.  Independent^  as  soon  as  the  Act  passed ;  and  yet  that 
influential  paper  has  been  doing  battle  for  the  colored  people 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  is  especially  pronounced  against  all 
forms  of  caste.  Surely,  when  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
Negro  have  thus,  on  legal  grounds,  expected  this  decision  as 
the  only  one  possible,  it  ill  becomes  any  one  to  assail  the  integ- 
rity, or  ridicule  the  supposed  weakness  of  the  highest  judicial 
body  in  the  nation,  which  has  rendered  it. 

5.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  this  decision  is  made 
upon  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  which  used  to 
be  affirmed  by  anti-slavery  statesmen,  and  denied  by  the  pro- 
slavery  politicians  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  was,  when 
controlled  by  the  slave-power.  It  is  this  fact  which  enables 
the  assailants  of  the  Court  to  make  it  appear  inconsistent  in  its 
present  utterance.  But  it  is  the  commendable  inconsistency 
of  abandoning  a  false  and  dangerous  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  had  been  repeatedly  used  of  old  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  inferior  courts  and  by  legislators,  to  strain  the  Con- 
stitution into  an  unwarranted  exercise  of  power  in  behalf  of 
slavery.  It  was  a  dangerous  two-edged  tool,  which  cut  in 
harmful  as  often  as  in  useful  directions.     The  writer  confesses 
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to  a  certain  natural  satififaction,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  converted,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  the  very  principle 
upon  which  others  and  himself  used,  in  the  year  1850  and 
subsequently,  to  oppose  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  We  then  contended  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  l^islate  upon  any  subject  not  referred  to  its  legislative  juris- 
diction by  the  Constitution  ;  and  that  while  the  4th  Article  of 
the  Constitution  forbade  indeed  the  several  States  to  set  free 
fugitives  who  "  owed  service,"  it  gave  to  Congress  no  power 
whatever  to  make  laws  upon  the  subject,  but  left  the  matter 
wholly  to  the  States.  Many  of  the  [N'orthem  States,  on  this 
Fery  ground,  passed  laws,  known  as  "'  Personal  Liberty  Bills," 
to  protect  colored  citizens  who  might  be  unjustly  claimed  as 
fugitive  slaves.  But  the  pro-slavery  Federal  courts  of  that  day 
refused  to  adopt  that  safe  principle,  which  vindicated  genuine 
State-rights — ^although  the  Southern  politicians  were  always 
harping  on  State-rights — ^and  they  adopted  the  latitudinarian 
principle,  that,  without  a  direct  grant  of  power,  Congress 
might  legislate  about  anything  which  the  Constitution  men- 
tioned only  negatively  in  the  way  of  laying  restrictions  on  the 
States.      The  Civil  Kights  Bill  was  unfortunately  based   on 

^  that  same  dangerous  principle ;  which,  if  used  to  accomplish  a 
good  thing  to-day,  might  be  used  for  most  pernicious  purposes 
to-morrow,  and  might  even  work  a  total  subveraion  of  one  of 
the  chief  and  most  valued  characteristics  of  our  American 
nationality,  to  wit :  the  division  of  power  between  the  States 

^and  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  strict  limitation  of  the 
latter.  For  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  was  relied  on 
to  sanction  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
is  80  broad  in  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers,  that  if  its  mere 
prohibition  to  the  States  of  abuses  sanctioned  by  State  law, 
is  authority  for  Congress  to  legislate  directly  for  individual 
and  corporate  action  unauthorized  by  State  law,  there  is  scarcely 
a  subject  on  which  Congress  may  not  interfere,  and  State 
rights  will  be  quite  swept  away.  Its  language  is  :  "  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
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jurisdiction  tlie  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  Now  if  Con- 
gress may  claim,  under  this  Amendment,  a  right  directly  to 
legislate  upon  the  unauthorized  action  of  private  parties  on  all 
the  subjects  related  to  the  protection  of  citizens  against  injus- 
tice touching  any  question  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
the  equal  bearing  of  laws  upon  all  persons  and  classes,  what 
matter  of  State  legislation  would  be  left?  Does  not  almost 
every  offence  committed  in  a  State  infringe  justice  as  regards 
life,  or  liberty,  or  property,  or  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  ?  State  legislation  would  become  superfluous,  if  not  in- 
valid, and  State  rights  would  cease  to  exist,  under  such  an  in- 
terpretation, although  Article  IX  says  :  "  The  enumeration  in 
the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people  ;"  while  Arti- 
cle X.  declares :  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  A 
thoughtful  man  can  hardly  say  that  he  regrets  the  return  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion from  which  it  ought  never  to  have  departed ;  even  though 
at  times  it  may  deprive  Congress  of  the  power  to  do  very  de- 
sirable things.  This  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  its  depriv- 
ing Congress  of  an  unlimited  power  to  intermeddle  with  State 
concerns,  and  to  convert  our  Union  into  a  great  centralized 
authority,  contrary  to  the  whole  theory  of  our  government, 
and  to  the  only  method  by  which  such  an  immense  territory 
can  be  held  in  a  national  unity.  Hence  the  ground  would 
seem  to  be  wisely  taken  by  the  Su]>reme  Court,  in  this  decision  : 

The  XrVth  Amendment  is  prohibitory  upon  the  States  only,  and  the 
legislation  authorized  to  be  adopted  by  Congress  for  enforcing  it,  is  not 
direct  legislation  on  the  matters  respecting  which  the  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  or  enforcing  certain  laws,  or  doing  certain  acts, 
but  is  corrective  legislation,  such  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  for 
coiinteracting  and  redressing  the  effect  of  such  laws  or  acts. 

6.  It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  this  decision  has  not  a 
word  against  the  equal  rights  of  colored  people,  but  simply 
remands  them  to  the  same  legal  protection  as  that  upon  which 
the  whites  rely.  Every  citizen,  white  or  black,  it  has  been 
said,  owes  allegiance,  and  has  in  turn  a  right  to  protection. 
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Trae ;  but  our  peculiar  form  of  government  divides  the  respon^ 
dbilitj  of  fnmisliing  the  protection.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  Territories,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  foreign 
lands,  the  Federal  Government  undertakes  the  protection ; 
while  within  the  several  States,  it  is  assumed  by  each  of  them 
respectively.  A  white  man  has  no  other  protection  in  a  State 
than  State  law.  If  he  and  a  railway  conductor  fall  into  a 
quarrel,  and  the  conductor  wrongfully  puts  him  off  the  car  (as 
is  often  done)  his  redress  is  to  sue  the  company  under  the  com- 
mon law,  or  the  statute  law  of  the  State.  If  he  is  a  Jew,  and 
the  Grand  Union  Hotel  at  Saratoga  refuses  on  that  account  to 
receive  him,  his  remedy,  if  he  seeks  one,  must  be  a  simple 
action  under  State  law.  Congress  does  nothing  to  protect  him. 
Nay,  further,  there  is  no  law  of  Congress,  and  there  could  be 
none  constitutionally,  to  prevent  the  murder  of  a  citizen  within 
a  State.  The  protection  even  of  life  is  left  by  the  Constitution 
to  be  furnished  by  each  State  to  all  who  may  be  within  its 
bounds.  Now  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
deny  or  question  a  single  right  of  a  colored  man ;  but  it  saya 
that  the  special  kind  of  Federal  protection  sought  to  be  thit>wn 
around  him  by  Congress,  in  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  was,  however  well  meant,  in  excess  of  the  power 
of  Congress ;  and  that  the  colored  man  in  a  State  must  fall 
back,  as  does  the  white  man,  on  the  protection  of  that  State ; 
which,  as  a  citizen,  he  has  a  plain  right  to  demand. 

7.  Once  more,  the  decision  has  valuable  positive  features  in 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  colored 
race.  Let  us  notice  four.  (1.)  It  declares  that  should  any  State 
venture  to  pass  laws  infringing  the  equal  civil  rights  of  the 
negro,  then  Congress  would  have  a  right  to  legislate  on  the 
sabject.  The  language  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is ;  "  If  the 
[State]  laws  themselves  make  any  unjust  discriminations  amen- 
able to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Con- 
gress has  full  power  to  afford  a  remedy  under  that  amendment 
and  in  accordance  with  it."  The  effect  of  this  is  to  prevent 
any  person  or  corporation  from  taking  shelter  under  a  State 
law,  when  maltreating  a  colored  man.  No  such  law  can  be 
passed  and  stand.  The  wrongdoer  will  thus  be  left  as  an 
offender  without  the  protection  of  State  law,  and  subject  to  the 
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result  of  a  civil  suit.  Furthermore,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
good  will  of  the  Court  toward  the  colored  race,  and  its  anxiety 
to  protect  their  rights  has  even  led  it  at  this  point  to  strain  to 
the  utmost  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  law  "  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment ;  so  that  the  prohibition  to  the  States,  and  the 
opportunity  for  Congressional  legislation,  shall  extend  not  only 
to  formal  laws  on  the  statute  book  against  negro  rights,  but  to 
executive  and  judicial  acts  and  customs  having  the  force  of 
law.  The  formal  decision  specifies  "  making  or  enforcing  cer- 
tain laws,  or  doing  certain  acts,"  while  Justice  Bradley,  in  the 
accompanying  official  opinion  of  the  Court,  says  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  "authorizes  Congress"  "to  provide  modes 
of  redress  against  the  operation  of  State  laws,  and  the  action  of 
State  officers^  executive  or  jiidicial^  where  these  are  subversive 
of  the  fundamental  rights  specified  in  the  amendments."  Again 
he  says :  "  Until  some  State  law  has  been  passed,  or  some  State 
action  through  its  officers  or  agents  has  been  taken  adverse  to 
the  rights  of  citizens  sought  to  be  protected  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  no  legislation  of  the  United  States  under  said 
amendment,  nor  any  proceeding  under  such  legislation  can  be 
called  into  activity."  And  in  referring  to  what  had  been  cited 
as  analogous  badges  of  servitude  under  serfdom,  and  which 
necessarily  fell  with  serfdom,  the  opinion  says:  "But  these 
were  servitudes  imposed  by  the  old  law,  or  by  long  custom 
which  had  the  force  of  law^  exacted  of  one  man  from  another 
without  the  latter'e  consent,"  and  it  declares  that  such  servi- 
tudes so  exacted  would  come  under  the  amendment. 

(2.)  The  decision  reaffirms  the  validity  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  in  the  fourth  section,  which  secures  in  the  States  equality 
to  colored  men  in  the  composition  of  juries,  because  the  en- 
croachment on  their  rights  in  this  respect  took  the  form  of 
hostile  State  legislation,  and  therefore  came  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  This  maintains  a  great  safeguard  of  the 
colored  citizen  in  all  cases  which  arise  before  the  courts. 

(3.)  It  also  asserts  that  the  judgment  given  has  no  reference 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  national  territories, 
where  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  full  powers ;  this  ques- 
tion not  having  been  raised  before  the  court.     There  have  been 
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repeated  outrages  on  colored  persons  in  the  District,  and  in 
the  territorieB,  by  the  refusal  of  hotels  and  restaurants  to  enter- 
tain them  ;  and  as  the  arguments  used  by  the  Court  could  not 
apply  there,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  in  such  cases  they  have 
a  legal  redress,  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  moral  effect 
of  this  fact,  if  it  hold  good,  will  be  of  great  importance,  as  will 
also  be  its  direct  practical  bearing,  speaking  as  it  does  in  the 
name  of  the  nation.  For  many  railroad  routes  begin  in  the  Dis- 
trict, or  in  the  Territories,  and  run  into  the  adjoining  States ; 
and  others^  which  come  from  States,  run  into  the  District,  or 
into  a  Territory.  It  will  be  very  difficult  in  such  cases  for  the 
railroads  to  have  two  systems  of  passenger  arrangements,  one 
based  on  caste  and  the  other  on  equality,  to  apply  in  turn,  as 
the  cars  change  from  one  part  of  the  route  to  the  other.  To 
avoid  confusion  and  infringement  of  the  law,  they  will  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  apply  to  the  whole  route,  especially  in 
through-cars,  the  principle  of  equality  required  by  law  in  the 
part  of  the  route  which  lies  in  the  District  or  in  a  Territory. 

(4.)  The  decision  shows  its  good  will  toward  the  colored  race 
by  giving  a  significant  hint  of  a  possible  general  Civil  Rights 
Act,  which  might  have  force  under -another  and  for  this  pur- 
pose hitherto  unused  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to  wit: 
the  3d  clause  of  Section  viii.  of  Article  I.,  which  gives  to  Con- 
gress power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States."  The  sixth  point  of  the  formal 
decision  reads :  "  Nor  is  it  decided  whether  Congress  under  the 
commercial  power  may,  or  may  not,  pass  a  law  securing  to  all 
persons  equal  accommodations  on  lines  of  public  conveyance 
between  two  or  more  States."  This  in  form  is  non-committal, 
as  no  case  had  been  presented  under  that  power ;  but  that  the 
idea  should  be  mentioned  by  the  Court  is  not  without  weighty 
sgnificance.  It  looks  much  as  if  the  Court  wanted  to  suggest 
that  Congress  should  try  another  road  to  reach  the  same  desti- 
nation. 

Bat  turning  now  from  the  Supreme  Court,  let  us  briefly 
consider,  secondly,  the  situation  in  which  the  decision  leaves 
the  colored  ra^e,  and  the  action  which  hecmnes  thereupon 
appropriate.  The  loud  and  general  wail  of  lamentation  and 
the  outcry  of  indignation  against  the  Court  which  went  up 
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from  the  colored  people,  when  the  decision  was  first  announced, 
were  natural ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  some  of  their 
superserviceable  and  impetuous  friends,  both  white  and  colored, 
who  are  fond  of  assuming  to  be  the  peculiar  advocates  and 
guardians  of  their  rights,  had  not  encouraged  the  feeling  and 
the  expression.  It  is  always  well  to  keep  cool,  if  one  wants  a 
safe  judgment.  To  fly  off  the  handle,  in  a  passion,  never 
mends  matters.  Sober,  second  thought  has  prevented  many  a 
grave  mistake,  and  it  is  not  always  wise  to  rush  after  the  poli- 
ticians, white  or  colored,  before  whose  imaginations  possible 
nominations  loom  up  in  the  future,  and  whose  personal  ambi- 
tions are  served  by  loudly  expressed  sympathy  with  alleged 
wrongs,  and  by  being  brought  forward  as  the  representative 
men  of  their  race.  Lately  a  very  intelligent  colored  man  said  : 
"  The  misfortune  of  the  colored  people  is,  that  they  have  not 
now  in  the  country  a  single  leader  whom  they  dare  to  trust." 
It  is  well  to  remember  how  the  cunning  Absalom  spoke  to  the 
common  people,  when  he  wanted  to  become  king :  "  Absalom 
said,  moreover,  ^  Oh,  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land,  that 
every  man  who  hath  any  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto  me 
and  I  would  do  him  justice.'  And  it  was  so,  that  when  any 
man. came  nigh  to  him  to  do  him  obeisance,  he  put  forth  his 
hand  and  took  him  and  kissed  him." 

Sometimes  a  panic  takes  place  in  an  army  from  an  exaggera- 
tion of  danger.  Let  us  allow  the  smoke  of  battle  to  clear 
away  a  little,  and  possibly  there  may  not  be  so  many  dead  and 
wounded  men  as  we  have  supposed.  There  may  be  at  first  a 
few  evil  effects  from  this  decision.  The  enemies  of  the  negro 
race  naturally  received  it  with  a  shout  of  exultation,  and  the 
southern  newspapers  issued  extras  to  communicate  the  welcome 
news.  But  that  does  not  prove  much.  "  The  triumphing  of 
the  wicked  will  be  short."  The  longer  they  study  the  decision 
the  less  comfort  will  they  be  able  to  extract  from  it.  No 
State  which  now  does  justice  to  the  negro  will  change  for  the 
worse,  while  others  will  steadily  improve.  Th*e  eight  years 
since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  have  not  left  the  col- 
ored people  where  that  Act  found  them.  There  has  been  a 
marked  advance  in  their  intelligence,  and  in  public  opinion 
relative  to  their  capacity  and  their  rights,  as  also  in  the  favor 
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witii  which  both  of  the  poKtical  parties  begin  to  regard  them. 
They  are  not  to  be  any  longer  the  helpless  victims  of  outrage, 
at  the  North  or  at  the  South.  They  are  to  be  recognized  as 
equal  citizens  with  all  others.  They  have  now  reached  a  stage 
where  special  legislation  for  them  in  particular  will  daily  be- 
come less  necessary  and  less  desirable.  There  is  great  force  in 
the  official  words  of  Justice  Bradley,  as  the  organ  of  the  Court, 
on  this  very  point.  He  says:  "When  a  man  has  emerged 
from  slavery  and  by  the  aid  of  beneficent  legislation  has  shaken 
off  the  irreparable  concomitants  of  that' state,  there  must  be 
some  stage  in  the  progress  of  his  elevation,  when  he  takes  the 
rank  of  a  mere  citizen,  and  ceases  to  be  the  special  favorite  of 
the  laws,  and  when  his  rights  as  a  citizen  or  a  man  are  to  be 
protected  in  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other  men's  rights 
are  protected."  This  idea  is  really  the  key-note  to  which  the 
public,  of  whatever  race,  is  to  adjust  itself,  and  to  which  it  will 
adjust  itself.  All  talk  about  another  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, or  a  new  Supreme  Court,  is  useless  and  unwise.  It  is 
based  on  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  situation ;  it  diverts  atten- 
tion from  other  and  practical  measures ;  and  it  has  a  savor  of 
wild  and  unjust  exasperation.  Let  us  augur  hopefully  while 
we  act  earnestly  and  effectively.  Several  things  may  wisely  be 
done. 

1.  Full  use  should  be  made  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  when- 
ever a  case  of  injustice  because  of  race  occurs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  the  Territories.  The  practice  of  private  per- 
sons and  of  corporations  in  such  localities  must  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  demands  of  the  law,  and  every  infraction 
should  be  taken  up  promptly  and  prosecuted.  And  it  would 
be  well  for  the  colored  people  to  make  common  cause  in  this 
matter  and  have  an  organization  to  take  charge  of  every  case 
which  may  arise  ;  so  that  the  poverty  and  obscurity  of  the  suf- 
ferer may  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law.  As  the  dis- 
trict contains  the  national  capital,  and  as  the  territories  are 
numerous,  populous  and  extensive,  the  moral  effect  of  such 
enforcement  of  the  law  will  be  widely  felt  in  the  States. 

2.  In  the  States  there  must  be  a  steady  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  newspapers,  in  conventions,  in  political  organiza- 
tions, and  where  necessary,  at  the  polls,  together  with  a  resort 
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to  the  Courts  under  the  general  provisions  of  law  which  pro- 
tect all  citizena  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  says: 
"  Inn-keepers  and  public  carriers,  by  the  law  of  all  the  States, 
BO  far  af  we  are  aware,  are  bound  to  the  extent  of  their  facili- 
ties, to  furnish  proper  accommodations  to  all  unobjectionable 
persons  who  in  good  faith  apply  for  them."  This  being  so,  let 
colored  men  make  use  of  their  rights  thus  affirmed,  and  carry 
cases  of  complaint  to  the  courts  of  every  State,  till  their 
equality  with  others  before  the  law  shall  be  everywhere  judi- 
cially recognized  an'd  established.  It  may  be  ui^ed,  that 
though  the  general  provisions  of  State  law  may  be  sufficient, 
and  though  the  State  judges  may  so  declare,  yet  the  juries  will 
fail  to  convict  the  individual  offenders.  That  may  often  be  ; 
but  the  misfortune  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  this  class  of  cases. 
It  is  very  difficult  in  many  communities,  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  to  secure  juries  that  will  convict  offenders  in  liquor 
cases,  to  say  nothing  of  gambling  cases,  and  murder  cases,  and 
^'  Star  Route"  cases,  defended  by  shrewd  and  eloquent  lawyers, 
who  can  make  criminals  appear  innocent,  and  a  pure  court 
appear  corrupt  1  But  after  all,  the  prospect  of  success  was  no 
better  in  the  same  States  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act;  for 
juries  to  convict  w^re  equally  necessary  under  it,  and  there- 
fore it  was  largely  a  dead  letter  in  certain  sections.  The  mat- 
ter can  be  no  worse  now,  and  a  persistent  appeal  to  the  courts, 
with  a  healthful  general  agitation,  will  secure  convictions. 
There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  this  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  removing  that  compulsory  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  so  sorely  offended  State  pride  and 
a  sense  of  State  rights  will  facilitate  a  healthful  State  action, 
legislative  and  judicial.  Men  will  often  do  voluntarily  what 
they  refuse  to  do  under  unjust  compulsion.  Thus  the  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Constitution,  after  this  decision  had  been  rendered,  said  : 

It  now  behooves  the  South  to  show  that  she  is  capable  of  doing  the 
Negro  justice  without  fear  of  impending  statutes.  The  grand  oppor- 
tunity is  now  afforded  the  South  to  show,  that  she  is  as  magnanimous  as 
she  has  proved  herself  to  be  courageoxis.  She  will  demonstrate,  that 
while  she  could  never  have  been  driven  by  duress  into  doing  what  was 
clearly  wrong,  the  removal  of  restraint  will  not  tempt  her  into  doing 
anything  which  is  less  than  right. 
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And  Governor  Brown,  of  that  State,  has  expressed  himself 
to  the  same  effect ;  though  he  favors  separate  yet  equally  good 
aecommodations  in  rail  cars — ^a  plan  which  will  not  be  found 
to  worL  The  colored  people  must  appeal,  by  oral  discussion, 
by  the  press,  and  at  the  polls,  to  this  better  feeling  in  both 
parties,  especially  as  both  have  put  themselves  on  record  in 
political  conventions  as  favoring  the  equal  civil  rights  of  all 
races  and  colors.  And  if  outrages  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions shall  still  occur,  and  be  found  without  redress,  so  that 
special  statute  legislation  shall  be  needed  in  the  States,  then 
the  colored  people  and  their  white  friends  must  demand  it, 
and  must  steadily  enforce  the  demand  at  the  polls.  A  million 
colored  votes,  distributed  through  the  States,  in  many  of  which 
parties  are  nearly  balanced,  and  in  all  of  which  they  are  loosely 
compacted  and  are  threatened  with  disintegration,  will  not 
long  be  unheeded.  For  the  words  of  the  poet  to  oppressors 
were  never  more  true : 

There  Is  a  weai>on  firmer  set,  And  stronger  than  the  bayonet ; 

A  weapon  which  comes  down  as  still  As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod, 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will,  As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God ; 

And  from  its  force,  nor  bars  nor  locks  Will  shield  you :  'tis  the  ballot-box ! 

3.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  the  hint  given  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  call  upon  Congress  to  pass  a  new  Civil 
Rights  Act,  to  apply  in  cases  of  unjust  State  action  of  any 
kind;  and  also  under  its  undoubted  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  States,  to  pass  an  Act  securing  equal  accommoda- 
tions on  all  public  conveyances  which  run  between  two  or 
more  States,  and  if  may  be  in  all  hotels  for  travelers  having 
occasion  to  pass  from  State  to  State.  This  will  afford  a  further 
test  of  the  degree  of  legal  protection  which  can  be  obtained 
for  the  colored  race  in  this  land  of  boasted  freedom.  It  will 
also  show,  in  the  congressional  debates  and  votes,  what  parties 
and  what  individuals  are  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Negro, 
and  believe  in  equal  rights.  Some  men,  no  doubt,  are  tired, 
at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  of  the  negro-question  in  religion 
and  politics.  They  have  said  so,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  for 
at  least  thirty  years ;  and  that  has  given  them  time  to  become 
very  tired.  But  they  cannot  be  accommodated  by  its  with- 
drawal, tiU  full  justice  is  dona     Payment  by  installments  is 
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always  a  slow  process.  No  question  is  settled,  till  it  is  settled 
right.  Past  experience  might  have  taught  the  American  people 
that  lesson.  The  late  war  wrote  it  out  in  letters  of  fire  I  Provi- 
dence ever  finds  somie  way  to  revive  agitation,  till  the  truth  is 
vindicated. 

Meanwhile,  let  our  colored  friends  hope  on,  pray  on,  and 
labor  on ;  not  relying  too  much  on  political  action,  as  a  cure-all 
of  evil,  but  seeking  to  rectify  public  sentiments,  and  remem- 
bering that  their  own  progress  in  education,  wealth,  morals,  and 
religion  will  have  the  most  important  part  to  play  in  overcom- 
ing the  cruel  prejudice  of  which  they  complain.  It  came  in 
with  the  degradation  of  slavery,  and  it  will  eventually  go  out 
with  the  elevation  of  liberty.  The  higher  they  shall  rise  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  the  more  complete  their  divorce  from 
whiskey  and  tobacco,  from  dirt  and  ignorance,  the  more  ab- 
surd, undemocratic,  and  unchristian  will  caste  appear,  and  the 
more  numerously  will  white  friends  rally  to  their  aid.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  Christian  church,  appealing  to  conscience, 
and  solemnly  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
James  did  in  the  early  day6,  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  that  no  dis- 
tinction of  race  and  color  shall  be  recognized  in  the  sanctuary, 
where  the  words  of  Solomon  surely  should  apply  :  "  The  rich 
and  the  poor  meet  together,  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them 
all ;"  and  where  should  be  a  living  exemplification  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Paul,  who  said :  "  Where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  And  then  let 
us  transfer  the  same  argument  to  the  civil  State,  and  hold  up 
to  scorn  and  shame  the  idea,  that  any  citizen,  of  whatever 
race  and  however  personally  obscure,  should  be  denied  protec- 
tion from  insult  and  outrage  in  any  part  of  the  country ; 
whether  the  fault  be  in  the  absence  of  needed  law  or  in  a 
failure  to  enforce  it.  The  cause  is  that  of  imiversal  and  im- 
partial liberty,  of  pure,  unadulterated  Christianity,  and  in  the 
end  it  must  triumph.  Let  no  man  lose  faith  in  God,  truth, 
and  righteousness,  in  republican  government,  and  the  church  of 
Christ,  because  of  temporary  evils.  There  may  be  an  occa- 
sional backward  eddy  along  the  banks,  but  the  main  stream 
rolls  steadily  onward  to  the  ocean.     Men  will  finally  see  the 
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absurdity  and  wickedness  of  caste,  and  withdraw  from  it  all 
real  or  seeniing  snpport  of  Ohorch  and  State.  Till  that  day 
eome,  we  must  wage  an  unceasing  warfare  against  it,  avoiding 
wrath  and  hatred,  nncharitableness  and  senseless  clamor,  and 
keeping  in  sympathy  with  God.    As  said  Whittier,  years  since  : 

So  let  it  be  I    In  Ckxi's  own  might 

We  gird  us  for  the  coming  fight ; 

And  strong  in  Him  whose  cause  is  ours 

In  conflict  with  unholy  powers, 

We  grasp  the  weapons  He  haJs  given — 

The  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Love  of  Heaven. 
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Abticlb  n.— the  religious  factor  in 

EDUCATION. 

There  is  an  old  irrational  feud  between  tbe  human  heart 
and  intellect.  One  form  of  it  appears  in  the  jealousies  and  an- 
tagonisms of  religion  and  learning.  Such  conflict  ought  to  b& 
impossible  where  there  is  a  worthy  estimate  of  man.  What 
man  is  determines  the  problem  of  his  training.  The  capacity 
of  his  being  is  the  measure  of  his  becoming.  A  worthy  idea  of 
his  person,  place,  use,  and  destination  pledges  a  broad  concep- 
tion of  his  education.  Education  is  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
velopment and  training  of  all  the  potencies  that  have  been 
lodged  in  man.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  full  contents  of  his 
being  and  with  all  his  possibilities.  The  claims  of  education 
are  precisely  the  claims  of  manhood.  If  the  ideal  of  manhood 
be  low  the  product  of  training  will  be  meagre  and  inadequate. 
The  claims  of  religion  upon  education  are  precisely  the  claims 
of  a  complete  manhood.  If  a  man  is  worth  educating  at  all  he 
is  worth  educating  roundly  as  a  man.  If  the  capacity  of  reli- 
gion belongs  to  his  manhood  it  is  a  crime  against  that  manhood 
to  ignore  its  rights  or  cripple  its  possibilities.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  religion,  in  some  form,  has  always  been  an 
immense  power  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  has  always 
been  in  fact  the  dominant  power.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will 
cease  to  be  in  any  most  advanced  period  of  the  future.  So 
long  as  man  is  forced  by  the  necessities  of  his  own  being  to 
recognize  a  power  which  is  other  and  more  than  himself  and 
other  and  more  than  the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  so  long 
religion  will  hold  its  supremacy,  and  this  supremacy  will  be 
hardly  the  less  apparent  in  whatever  effort  to  suppress,  pervert 
or  limit  its  claims.  No  healthy  growth  can  ever  ignore  it  or 
pervert  it  or  crowd  it  into  a  place  of  subordination  or  insignifi- 
cance. This  meagre  world-power  can  never  successfully  dis- 
place that  which  represents  what  lies  beyond  the  world.  It  is 
too  real  and  too  essential.  The  religious  seems  to  be  the  prim- 
itive consciousness  of  the  race.     The  limit  of  primitive  history 
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and  tradition  is  primeval  religion.  Beyond  this  we  have  noth- 
ing but  speculation.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  know  prehis- 
toric or  pre-traditional  man.  But  primitive  man  so  far  as  we 
know  him  feels  the  invisible  long  before  he  understands  much 
of  the  visible.  There  is  a  something  in  him  that  pushes  him 
into  the  presence  of  a  power  behind  the  Universe,  before  the 
intellect  has  fairly  grappled  with  the  problem  of  such  a  power. 
The  problem  of  origin  and  destination  is  summarily  solved 
before  the  mind  has  had  time  to  fairly  comprehend  the  elements 
of  the  problem.  Man  does  not  attain  to  the  idea  of  God  by 
the  action  of  the  powers  of  nature  upon  his  creative  imagina- 
tion. It  is  not  the  product  of  experience,  meditation,  teaching 
or  even  revelation  simply.  There  were  nothing  to  educate  or 
cultivate  ''if  there  were  not  already  presupposed  an  original 
God-consciousness  as  its  practical  basis  and  condition.''  A 
higher  world  and  a  higher  power  thrust  themselves  into  the 
forefront  of  all  our  investigation  of  this  lower  world  and  all 
lower  orders  of  existence.  Mythology  antedates  history,  and 
mythology  is  "religion  gone  mad."  Religion  is  before  philoso- 
phy or  science  or  whatever  highest  product  of  the  human  intel- 
lect Men  begin  to  reflect,  and  generate  philosophy,  to  investi- 
gate and  generate  science,  to  recollect  and  produce  history,  to 
utter  their  thoughts  and  produce  literature,  to  give  expression 
to  feeling  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  forms  of  imagination 
and  produce  poetry  and  art  But  already  they  have  begun  to 
feel,  in  dim,  vague  fashion,  the  reality  of  an  invisible  realm 
and  the  presence  of  invisible  personalities  and  powers,  which 
they  do  not  profess  to  understand  and  already  religion  is  born. 
And  they  have  presentiment  of  the  invisible  powers  before 
they  have  understanding  of  them.  Religion  is  before  theology. 
All  earliest  attempts,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  in  science,  phi- 
losophy, history,  literature,  poetry  or  art,  are  religious,  and  this 
because  man  can  not  crowd  back  from  his  highest  and  noblest 
ictivities  the  realm  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  that  lies  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  Universe.  Before  this  earthly  exist- 
ence there  stretches  an  ocean  at  whose  shores  man  stands  long- 
ingly. While  he  is  thinking  and  speculating  upon  the  origin 
of  things  he  finds  already  within  him  the  necessity  to  try  the 
▼astnesB  of  the  ocean  that  lies  before  him  and  bring  back  some 
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report.  Indeed  there  comes  a  report  out  of  the  great  deep  even 
before  he  has  sought  to  launch.  What  we  know  of  the  invisi- 
ble is  given  as  revelation.  And  jet  too,  religion  and  theology 
are  the  necessity  of  the  souFs  outreach  and  striving  to  know 
what  lies  beyond.  We  are  forever  mingling  these  two  realms. 
It  is  the  vital  force  of  a  nature  that  has  capacity  for  religion 
that  effects  this.  Existence  begins  in  religion,  and  it  must  end 
with  it.  It  begins  in  the  simplicities  of  undeveloped  and  un- 
trained manhood.  It  must  end  in  the  complexity  and  complete- 
ness of  the  perfect  man.  It  begins  as  a  crude,  confused  pro- 
duct of  nature  perverted  by  finiteness  and  sin.  It  must  end  as 
the  consummate  product  of  a  divine  and  human  effort  It  be- 
gins with  spontaneity,  it  must  end  with  conscious  freedom  and 
virtue.  It  begins  in  a  garden.  It  must  end  in  a  city.  Eden 
and  the  New  Jerusalem  I  Here  is  religion  without  and  religion 
with  the  developed  contents  of  manhood.  But  always  religion. 
If  the  Bible  had  intended  to  give  a  philosophical  rather  than  a 
religiously  historical  and  prophetic  statement  of  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  religion  in  the  history  of  humanity,  it  could  not 
have  done  it  more  successfully.  Here  we  find  the  religious  as 
the  earliest  historic  consciousness.  Man  walks  as  a  child  with 
God.  Without  training  he  is  not  without  religion.  And  in 
the  consummation  we  behold  still  the  dominance  of  religion. 
Intellect  and  power,  art  and  achievement  bring  their  glory  and 
honor  into  the  City  of  God,  where  religion  is  enthroned  in  all 
its  fullness  and  majesty  of  power.  The  New  Jerusalem  is  a 
city  with  all  the  splendors  of  decoration,  but  it  is  the  city  of 
Ood.  Beligion  must  crown  as  well  as  begin  the  history  of  the 
race.  Man  must  be  trained  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity — and 
that  means  that  he  must  be  trained  religiously.  Education  can 
never  suppress  nor  displace  religion.  It  can  only  pervert  it, 
and  in  doing  so  perverts  itself.  Its  highest  aim  is  to  develop 
religion  into  fullness  of  significance  and  power. 

The  end  of  history  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Beligion  has 
often  been  a  blind,  dark  power,  but  always  a  power,  and  one 
whose  greatness  might  easily  suggest  that  it  will  not  take  care 
of  itself;  will  not  take  itself  out  of  the  way;  cannot  be  ex- 
plained out  of  existence;  cannot  be  trained  into  permanent 
silence ;  will  not  be  ignored,  and  cannot  be  majestically  put  ta 
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confusion  by  the  power  of  intellectual  arrogance.  If  religion 
were  only  a  coordinate  factor  in  our  education  it  would  demand 
all  that  any  other  factor  demands,  for  its  rights  are  as  great,  and 
ao  education  that  would  crowd  it  out  of  recognition  would 
only  be  a  garbled  and  false  and  so  a  dangerous  education. 
Even  those  who  allow  it  no  higher  dignity  or  significance  than 
belongs  to  a  product  of  feeling  and  imagination  clearly  see  this. 
But  if  religion  represents  the  realm  of  the  ahsolute,  and  is  the 
central  and  imperative  power  in  man,  the  case  is  other  and 
more.  Religion  does  not  come  into  man's  consciousness  sim- 
ply as  a  product  of  his  thought.  It  is  not  a  product  of  the 
intellectaal  activity  in  its  speculation  upon  the  origin  of  all 
things,  as  Bationalism  claims.  It  is  not  a  theoretic,  but  a 
practical  power.  It  is  more  than  knowledge  of  the  infinite. 
It  is  knowledge  realized  as  obligation.  In  religion  we  do  not 
find  man  exacted  upon  by  the.  powers  and  mysteries  of  the 
universe  over  against  which  he  rtands  in  his  weakness  and  ig- 
norance and  dependence.  Nor  do  we  find  him  exacting  upon 
himself  in  his  isolation  and  centrality  and  supremacy.  Nor  do 
we  find  one  department  of  his  being  exacting  upon  another. 
We  find  the  whole  man  subject  to  an  authority  without  him. 
Nor  yet  is  religion  wholly  in  the  conscience,  as  moralism  holds. 
It  is  not  in  the  feeling  alone,  as  mysticism  holds.  Nor  is  it  in 
the  esthetic  faculty.  Nor  in  the  will  alone.  Beligion  is  re- 
alized only  as  the  "  unity  of  the  soul  revealed  in  feeling,  willing, 
and  knowing,''  and  that  soul  in  its  unity  becomes  the  organ  of 
the  revealing  activity  of  God.  Religion,  therefore,  as  an  au- 
thority from  the  realm  of  the  absolute  claims  the  whole  man. 
It  is  the  ^'surrender  of  man  to  God  in  the  thought  of  what  is 
true,  in  the  will  for  what  is  good,  in  the  feeling  of  blessedness, 
as  an  immediate  life  from  faiih,  in  which  man  brings  his  life  to 
God  in  order  to  receive  true  life  from  God."  Religion,  then,  is 
the  root  of  manhood,  as  well  as  its  crown,  and  all  rational  and 
systematic  development  must  proceed  from  this  center.  A 
something  there  must  be  in  man  which  is  to  him  what  life  is 
in  the  development  of  organism.  This  somewhat  is  the  reli- 
gious factor  in  him.  Only  as  religion  finds  place  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  manhood  do  we  attain  to  symmetry  and 
eompleteness. 
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But  religion  not  only  famishes  material  to  be  edacated,  it 
also  fufDishes  material  which  educates.  It  not  only  demands 
a  place,  and  a  commanding  place,  in  every  comprehensive  edu- 
cational product,  it  also  provides  that  which  aids  in  the  devel- 
opment of  that  product.  Whatever  educates,  whatever 
quickens,  develops  and  trains  the  elements  of  manhood,  is  the 
material  of  education.  Every  capacity  as  it  develops  itself 
yields  a  product  which  in  turn  becomes  an  agency  not  only  for 
the  still  larger  development  of  that  particular  capacity  but  for 
the  development  of  many  others  besides.  The  linguistic  and 
mathematical  capacities  have  furnished  a  vast  store  of  material 
for  the  further  development  of  these  capacities,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  all  others.  But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  that  they 
have  all  furnished  large  material  for  general  education,  and  the 
worth,  by  the  larger  estimate,  of  any  particular  educational 
product  is  not  simply  in  what  it  does  for  the  capacity  to  which 
it  corresponds,  but  in  what  it  does  for  the  broader  and  com- 
pleter education  of  men.  We  do  not  study  languages  and 
mathematics  solely  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  a  special 
linguistic  and  mathematical  skill.  They  are  necessary  to  any 
broad  and  thorough  education.  Religion  also  yields  material 
for  its  own  fuller  and  completer  development  and  culture. 
Beligion  as  an  historic  product  is  always  necessary  to  the 
training  and  culture  of  the  religious  capacities.  Without  it  the 
capacity,  for  religion  would  deteriorate.  But  we  claim  for  reli- 
gion a  larger  place  than  this  in  the  education  of  men,  and  the 
claim  we  make  also  illustrates  its  supremacy.  Beligion  has 
furnished  a  vast  amount  of  material  for  general  education. 
No  one  capacity  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  man.  No  single  department  of  learning  has  the  educa- 
tional record  that  religion  has.  It  has  made  an  impression 
upon  every  department  of  human  activity.  It  has  colored  the 
"World^s  thinking  and  influenced  the  world's  training  as  no 
other  power  has  or  can.  Often,  no  doubt,  a  bad  discoloration 
and  perversion.  But  this,  not  because  it  had  no  legitimate 
place  in  the  direction  of  human  development,  but  only  because 
it  was  itself  a  perverted  religion.  A  revival  of  religion  has 
often  proved  itself  necessary  to  a  revival  of  learning.  The 
best  trained  races  are  the  religious  races.     The  experience  of 
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the  power  of  religion  quickens  and  expands  the  intellectual 
bcalties.  Dealing  with  the  loftiest  themes  it  furnishes  mate- 
rial for  the  most  eager  striving  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul. 
He  who  should  undertake  to  eliminate  the  products  of  the  re- 
ligious activity  from  the  material  of  education  would  find  how 
vast  is  its  range  and  how  vital  its  energy.  No  education  of  any 
son  is  possible  independently  of  the  operation  of  certain  funda- 
mental energies  of  manhood  which  rightly  interpreted  have  a 
religious  significance,  and  which  exist  because  man  is  a  reli- 
gious being. 

All  human  development  is  conditioned  by  the  activities  of 
faith.  We  rest  implicitly  on  certain  first  things  that  are  given 
as  the  condition  of  all  reliable  knowledge,  and  these  postulates 
of  knowledge  when  rationally  interpreted  are  found  to  have  a 
religious  significance,  are  found  to  refer  themselves  back  to 
flomewhat  that  lies  outside  the  subject  and  outside  the  visi- 
ble universe,  and  exist  only  because  they  run  back  and  bed 
themselves  in  the  religious  nature  of  man,  or  that  in  him  by 
which  he  attaches  himself  to  a  power  beyond  the  universe. 
Faith  in  any  form  or  relation  is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  nature 
He  made  dependent  on  Him.  A  religious  significance  must 
be  found  also  in  the  outgoing  of  the  energies  of  manhood  that 
finds  place  in  the  processes  of  education.  We  are  full  of  ener- 
gies that  are  pressing  with  more  or  less  of  definiteness,  although 
in  large  measure  without  conscious  recognition  towards  some 
goal.  They  have  a  teleological  significance.  This  significance 
is  recognized  in  the  necessity  of  man  to  seek  after  complete- 
ness, and  it  has  more  than  an  ethical  meaning.  It  has  its  root 
in  the  religious  nature,  it  bespeaks  a  beyond  as  the  goal  of 
man's  perfection,  and  it  implies  a  background  of  divine  energy 
and  intelligence.  So  also  is  it  true  that  in  the  processes  of 
education  the  action  of  conscience  is  necessary,  and  conscience 
most  ever  remain  an  enigma  unless  there  be  found  in  it  a 
religions  significance  and  the  implication  of  a  religious  relation. 
Enter  any  department  of  activity  that  furnishes  material  for 
the  higher  culture  of  men,  and  note  how  large  a  place  religion 
finds  in  it.  Poetry  for  example,  has  always  found  its  high- 
est inspirations  in  religion.  The  domain  of  religion  is  its 
choicest  foraging  ground.    The  greatest  poems  of  any  age  or 
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race  are  religious.  We  can  afford  to  lose  the  poems  that  are 
earth-born,  but  the  world  were  poor  indeed  without  these  pro- 
ducts of  a  heavenly  inspiration.  The  supernatural  is  neces- 
sary to  the  grandest  emotions  and  imaginings  of  the  human 
soul.  The  poet  is  the  seer  of  more  than  earthly  vision.  Pa* 
ganism  crowns  him  priest  of  the  gods,  and  Revelation  recog- 
nizes him  as  the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  Men  are  already  specu- 
lating as  to  the  probable  result,  in  the  domain  of  imagination,, 
of  the  decay  of  religion.  As  well  speculate  with  respect  to  the 
flight  of  the  eagle  whose  wings  are  clipped  and  from  whose 
gaze  the  heavens  are  withdrawn.  The  best  art  touches  the  do- 
main of  religion,  it  finds  there  its  choicest  material  and  its 
strongest  incentive.  It  is  not  its  highest  vocation  to  train  the 
eye  or  cultivate  the  taste,  but  to  nurture  the  higher  capacities 
of  the  soul.  It  is  not  to  reproduce  material  forms  with  me- 
chanical correctness,  but  to  embody  ideas  that  are  furnished 
from  the  higher  realms  of  thought  and  feeling.  That  art 
which  has  had  the  mightiest  influence  in  human  life,  has 
brought  its  creations  from  the  realm  of  the  invisible.  Chris- 
tianity has  produced  the  highest  art  of  all  time,  and  it  is  this 
Christian  art  which  in  turn  has  educated  Christendom. 

Religion  finds  place  in  philosophy.  A  true  science  of  man 
will  contemplate  him  not  as  a  fragment,  but  in  his  totality.  No 
man  takes  correct  account  of  himself  or  adequately  understands 
himself,  who  does  not  know  himself  in  his  relations.  No  man 
can  be  understood  in  his  isolation.  The  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness contain  religion.  There  is  given  freedom  and  law, 
duty  and  authority  in  the  very  idea  of  man.  What  can  we 
know  of  him  apart  from  that  which  is  highest  in  him?  A  psy- 
chology is  impossible  without  ethics,  and  ethics  contain  still 
insolvent  enigmas  without  religion.  To  know  the  ground  and 
law  of  duty  is  with  Kant  to  know  man,  and  the  problem  is  still 
unsolved  till  he  finds  God.  The  larger  and  more  important 
contents  of  consciousness  are  moral  and  religious.  They  are 
material  for  philosophic  investigation  and  they  furnish  material 
which  philosophy,  as  a  product  of  human  effort,  uses  in  the 
work  of  education.  Philosophy  must  of  necessity  concern  it- 
self with  the  same  questions  as  religion  and  theology.  What 
can  a  man  know  about  himself  who  never  raises  the  question  of 
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hissoarce  and  destination?  What  can  be  know  about  bimself 
withoat  anderstanding  the  nature  and  fanotion  of  conscience^ 
without  some  worthy  conception  of  law  and  obligation  and 
rights  withoat  some  explanation  of  the  unsatisfied  longings  and 
striFings  of  his  being  after  an  unattained  ideal  ? 

The  different  departments  of  social  science  touch  upon  the 
domain  of  religion.  The  epidemic  of  shallowness  in  political 
philosophy  is  passing  away.  It  is  recognized  that  the  social 
sciences  most  deal  with  profounder  than  merely  material  ques- 
tioofi,  and  that  to  have  a  rational,  they  must  have  a  moral  and 
even  religious  basis.  Men  cannot  adequately  apprehend  their 
social  relations  without  knowing  something  of  what  lies  back  of 
them.  What  is  the  genesis  of  government  and  what  its 
amctioa  ?  Is  it  grounded  in  man's  lower  or  in  his  higher  na- 
ture? Is  it  wholly  a  product  of  man  in  his  independence  and 
isolation  from  a  higher  power,  or  does  there  appear  in  the  very 
authority  and  majesty  with  which  men  invest  it  the  presence 
of  a  higher  power?  Is  government  grounded  in  right,  and 
does  it  strive  to  express  and  realize  that  right?  And  what 
is  the  ground  and  source  of  that  right  ?  What  is  the  basia 
of  obligation,  what  the  source  of  authority,  what  the  na- 
ture and  sanction  of  punishment?  These  are  questions  which 
men  are  obliged  to  deal  with.  While  men  are  discussing  ques- 
tions of  prudence,  questions  of  right  thrust  themselves  into  their 
&oes ;  while  they  talk  of  privileges,  questions  of  authority  come 
to  the  front  These  are  the  questions,  questions  that  touch  the 
domain  of  ethics  and  religion,  that  have  shaken  the  very  order 
of  social  life.  Those  who  have  supposed  themselves  to  have 
gotten  rid  of  these  troublesome  questions  in  their  apotheosis  of 
secularism,  have  found  themselves  thrust  back  into  the  domain 
of  morality  and  religion.  The  political  science  which  is  to-day 
exerting  the  most  commanding  influence,  cuts  off  secularism 
by  the  roots  and  takes  us  back  into  the  realm  of  a  divine 
aathority,  and  finds  there  the  ground  of  human  authority. 

Material  science,  too,  cannot  evade  the  realm   of   religion.  * 
This  is  seen  in  the  very  effort  to  avoid  it.     The  problems 
which  men  try  to  work  out  of  sight  disclose  themselves  in  the 
very  effort     Science  walks  leisurely  about  the  universe  and 
seeks  to  understand  it  in  its  processes.     And,  long  before  it  has 
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completed  its  circuit  and  brought  back  its  report,  religion  has 
been  beneath  the  surface  and  brought  back  its  report  with  re- 
spect to  its  source  and  goal.  Science  must  confront  the  same 
problem  with  which  religion  has  dealt  and  evades  it  only  by 
consenting  or  resolving  to  be  unreligious,  that  is  by  allowing 
itself  to  be  mutilated.  It  is  only  by  a  suppression  or  an  affec- 
tation of  indifference  to  the  testimony  of  religion  that  soience 
shuts  it  away  from  the  results  of  its  investigation.  While  sci- 
ence is  at  its  investigation  philosophy  interposes  itself.  Not 
only  the  question  of  fact  and  law  but  of  source  and  object 
presses  for  solution,  and  it  is  only  by  ignoring  or  affecting  to 
ignore  the  claims  of  philosophy  and  going  into  the  affectation 
of  mental  paralysis  that  science  can  avoid  dealing  with  these 
momentous  questiona  The  very  effort  to  avoid  them  demon- 
strates that  they  should  find  place  in  rational  science.  Science 
will  only  then  become  most  truly  rational  and  will  realize  its 
largest  and  best  work  in  the  education  of  men  when  it  takes 
into  court  the  witness  of  religious  philosophy. 

It  is  still  further  to  be  considered  that  religion  furnishes  the 
best  ideal  of  education.  Not  only  the  material  but  the  pat- 
tern. A  man  in  his  becoming  is  as  his  ideal.  Education  is 
the  work  of  training  men  after  some  standard.  The  worth  of 
the  education  is  the  worth  of  the  standard.  The  ideal  of  man- 
hood is  the  ideal  of  education.  Independently  of  religion 
education  has  never  succeeded  in  fashioning  for  itself  the  best 
standards.  The  human  intellect  has  proved  itself  incompetent 
to  grapple  with  the  grave  question  of  the  reconstruction  of 
manhood.  Of  course  historic  religion  has  not  always  furnished 
the  best  ideals  of  manhood.  Its  ideals  have  often  been  carica- 
tures. But  religion  has  led  the  way.  Somehow  the  pattern 
man  has  been  lost  to  the  race,  men  may  differ  in  their  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  but  they  agree  in  the  fact.  Men  saw  no  per- 
fect sample  of  their  kind.  They  even  lost  a  worthy  idea  of 
manhood.  The  evil  that  perverts  character  perverts  also  the 
very  idea  of  character.  History  will  testify.  Secular  history 
has  never  been  able  either  to  present  a  perfect  man  or  the  per- 
fect conception  of  a  man.  But  religion  has  made  some  ap- 
proximation. At  least  it  has  not  despaired.  What  do  we  find  ? 
A  race  conscious  of  a  lost  ideal.     The  Eden,  the  Golden  Age, 
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the  ideal  hero  are  in  the  past.  It  turns  back  with  longing  eyes 
as  to  something  lost  The  intellect  without  the  aid  of  religion 
has  never  been  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  future. 
So  far  as  men  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  intellect  alone 
they  have  despaired.  They  behold  deterioration,  decay,  death 
about  them  and  behind  them.  They  see  themselves  the  spoil 
of  evil.  The  good  are  dead.  The  Greek  cynic  with  his  lan- 
tern bunting  for  a  man  is  the  human  intellect,  divorced  from 
religion,  hunting  despairingly  for  the  perfect  manhood.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  intellect  men  have  not  profoundly  be- 
lieved in  tbeir  own  greatness  and  possible  perfection.  They 
look  backward  rather  than  forward.  Poetry  sighs  and  phi- 
losophy sneers,  but  religion  hopes.  The  race  has  in  fact  be- 
lieved in  its  own  deterioration.  All  mythologies  give  evidence. 
Neither  poetry,  nor  philosophy,  nor  science  divorced  from  re- 
ligion has  been  able  to  develop  strong  faith  in  the  higher  possi- 
bilities of  man.  Mr.  Bryant's  suggestion  that  there  is  as  good 
evidence  of  the  ape's  deterioration  from  manhood  as  of  man's 
emergence  from  apehood  is  worth  considering.  In  the  darkest 
hours  it  has  not  been  the  intellect,  but  the  heart  of  man  that 
has  looked  hopefully  to  the  future.  It  is  the  cry  of  man's 
heart  God-touched  that  has  uttered  its  longing  for  a  nobler 
character  and  a  nobler  and  completer  life.  The  pessimism  of 
modern  agnosticism  is  a  necessity.  The  optimism  of  the 
modem  materialistic  science  is  the  product  of  something  nobler 
than  itself.  Look  at  the  early  home  of  learning  and  the  early 
home  of  religion.  The  ideal  is  not  with  the  land  of  culture, 
but  with  the  land  of  religion.  The  eye  of  the  Greek  is  towards 
the  past«  The  eye  of  the  Hebrew  is  always  toward  the  future. 
The  man  of  learning  is  a  realist.  The  man  of  religion  is  an 
idealist.  The  perfect  man  and  the  conception  of  the  perfect 
man  come  not  from  Greece  but  from  Palestine.  It  is  not  the 
product  of  secular  life  and  training,  but  of  religion.  Hebraism 
indeed  has  not  given  us  a  complete  ideal  character,  only  its 
approximation.  The  ideal  was  greatly  perverted  in  the  per- 
versions of  the  Hebrew  religion.  But  we  have  here  the  begin- 
nings. Be  it  that  an  objective  revelation  lodged  the  germs  of 
the  conception  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  It  nevertheless  emerged 
18  a  growth  through  the  Hebrew's  religious  consciousness,  and 
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the  gift  of  the  Christ  idea  is  the  gift  of  religion.  And  what 
Hebraism  began  Christianity  completes.  Christianity  has 
given  the  world  the  pattern  man  whose  completeness  is  the 
proper  goal  of  all  human  development.  He  is  not  a  creation 
of  the  intellect  He  is  not  a  product  of  secularism.  Nor 
yet  is  he  the  product  of  a  historic  race-culture,  but  God-sent 
to  meet  and  fill  the  ideal  that  was  already  struggling  into  view 
from  the  religious  consciousness  of  Hebraism  and  longed  for 
blindly  as  the  desire  of  all  nations.  It  is  Christianity  that  has 
given  us  the  idealism  pf  our  modern  schemes  of  education.  It 
has  given  the  world  a  new  conception  of  man.  It  has  given 
new  hope  for  the  future  of  the  race.  It  has  developed  the 
thought  of  God-son  ship  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  en- 
larged the  scope  of  education  to  meet  these  grand  ideals. 
Modern  education  builds  on  foundations  which  religion  has 
laid. 

It  is  inseparable  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  religion 
furnishes  the  noblest  inspiration  for  the  work  of  education. 
This  inspiration  we  may  call  the  inspiration  of  faith.  As  relig- 
ion furnishes  the  ideal,  so  faith  is  the  ideal.  The  best  modern 
learning  is  a  product  which  has  behind  it  the  record  of  a  lofty 
faith  in  an  ideal  of  manhood  which  is  the  gift  of  Christianity. 
We  are  hardly  conscious  how  greatly  our  work  of  education  is 
influenced  by  a  Christian  faith  in  man.  We  are  hardly  con- 
scious how  greatly  indebted  is  our  broad  ideal  of  education  to 
the  person  of  Christ  and  to  the  power  he  exerts  in  the  human 
soul.  If  we  should  lose  this  faith  in  a  high  Christian  ideal  of 
manhood  from  our  training  we  should  soon  see  how  it  and 
how  mankind  would  deteriorate.  What  saves  education  from 
a  narrow  utilitarianism,  or  a  gross  materialinm,  or  secularism, 
is  precisely  faith  in  the  ideal  man.  We  can  easily  dwarf  man- 
hood and  leave  large  tracts  of  its  soil  uncultivated  by  yielding 
to  the  clamor  for  a  so-called  practical  education.  There  is 
nothing  so  mysterious  about  faith  as  an  educative  power.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  is  in  its  object.  It  is  a  rational  self-committal 
to  some  ideal  reality.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  an  ideal 
reality,  there  is  rational  ground  for  confident  self-committal  to 
it. 

It  is  only  thus  that  we  get  practical  connection  with  it;  it  is 
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the  only  way  in  which  v^e  attain  to  it.  There  must  be  an  ideal 
back  of  all  present,  imperfect,  outward  reality,  and  a  man  must 
believe  in  it  Religion  discloses  itself  as  an  act  of  faith  because 
the  soul  commits  itself  to  an  invisible  person  who  embodies  its 
highest  ideal  of  perfection.  It  is  not  claimed  that  every  act  of 
&ith  in  an  ideal  is  a  religious  act.  But  it  is  claimed  that  the 
bith  which  we  have  in  the  higher  nature  of  man  is  largely  the 
gift  of  religion.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man 
to  have  faith  in  an  ideal  good  in  order  to  be  a  true  man.  All 
historic  characters  have  been  true  characters  in  proportion  as 
they  have  had  faith  in  an  ideal  good  towards  which  they  were 
struggling.  Patriarch  pilgrims,  true  to  the  voices  that  uttered 
themselves  within  the  soul,  seeking  a  better  country ;  reformers 
loyal  to  the  truth,  an  ideal  truth  struggling  after  realization  in 
the  muddle  of  ignorance  and  strife  of  faction,  seeking  a  purer 
state;  martyrs  true  to  conscience,  resisting  unto  blood,  striving 
against  wrong,  seeking  the  honor  of  God ;  educators  sacrificing 
themselves  that  future  generations  may  be  blessed.  All  these 
have  had  an  ideal  of  better  things,  have  believed  in  it,  have 
been  true  to  it,  and  in  so  far  as  the  ideal  was  worthy  and  the 
faith  in  it  strong,  they  developed  in  themselves  and  helped 
develop  in  others  noble  characters.  A  faith  that  touches  some 
ideal  and  holds  the  soul  to  it  has  always  been  the  inspiration  of 
Doblest,  truest  character  and  achievement.  This  faith-element 
that  grasps  an  ideal,  as  distinguished  from  a  phenomenal,  ex- 
ternal, and  partial  reality,  is  necessary  in  all  education.  In  all 
religious  education,  for  example,  faith  in  a  religious  ideal  as 
distinguished  from  the  formal  and  external,  is  the  inspiring 
power-  When  worship  loses  the  ideal  presence  and  power 
behind  its  forms,  it  deteriorates,  and  the  worshiper  himself  is 
d^raded.  The  reason  why  paganism  is  incapable  of  the  best 
religious  culture,  is  that  men  cease  to  walk  by  faith  and  are 
content  to  walk  by  sight.  The  senses  master  faith.  The  visi- 
ble displaces  the  invisible.  The  soul  loses  connection  with  an 
ideal  beyond  itself  towards  which  it  should  strive.  It  is  a 
lively  faith,  in  what  stands  to  us  as  representative  of  an  ideal 
best  and  holiest,  that  saves  men  from  a  heartless  and  heathen- 
ish formalism  in  worship.  But  look  at  some  of  the  departments 
of  secular  education.     Faith  in  the  simplicity,  the  reality  and 
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dignity  of  manhood  is  a  power  in  all  social  culture.  When 
behavior  becomes  hollow  and  heartless  and  artificial,  it  lose& 
all  virtue  and  character  deteriorates.  The  forms  of  society- 
ought  to  represent  an  ideal  reality.  They  ought  to  be  as  really 
the  symbols  of  character  as  the  forms  of  religion.  Manners  ar& 
morals  in  so  far  as  they  are  real,  and  immorals  if  unreal.  It  i& 
false  ethics  that  identifies  morals  with  manners.  It  is  true 
which  identifies  manners  with  morals.  Behavior  is  a  language 
It  ought  to  disclose  the  real  man.  When  men  lose  faith  in  the 
under  reality  of  all  social  forms,  society  is  corrupted  and  char* 
acter  deteriorates.  Faith  is  a  power  in  all  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional education.  All  education  is  industrial  in  the  larger 
sense,  and  all  industry  in  any  line  is  properly  educationaL 
Every  student  is  a  workman,  and  every  workman  should  be  so 
far  forth  a  student  as  to  seek  the  training  of  his  own  and  others^ 
manhood.  Every  man  who  has  work  to  do  should  Btart  with 
a  worthy  ideal  and  believe  in  it  and  hold  to  it.  It  is  this  which 
saves  not  only  the  work,  but  the  workman.  The  want  of  an 
adequate  ideal  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  sphere 
education.  No  man  values  himself  as  he  ought  whose  only 
idea  of  his  education  is  that  it  must  fit  him  for  the  practical 
duties  of  some  particular  department  of  activity.  This  places 
the  workman  above  the  man.  Such  notions  ignore  the  higher 
claims  of  manhood.  They  lower  men*s  conceptions  of  life.  It 
may  become  an  open  question  indeed  whether  "life  is  worth 
living"  if  its  full  significance  is  measured  by  one's  relation  to 
the  machinery  of  the  universe.  A  man  with  immortality 
within  him  can  not  safely  crowd  his  whole  being  and  life  into 
the  rut  of  his  daily  toil.  Life  loses  freshness  and  range  if  it 
lacks  a  worthy  ideal.  The  man  who  carries  a  worthy  ideal  into 
a  particular  line  of  work,  in  the  long  run,  is  most  effective  in 
that  work  and  at  the  same  time  he  saves  his  larger  manhood. 
It  is  the  ideal  which  marks  the  difierence  not  only  between  the 
worthy  and  the  unworthy,  the  true  and  false  workman,  but  in 
fact,  between  the  true  and  false  man.  The  man  who  has  no 
worthy  standard  and  no  faith  in  any,  never  can  be  an  honor- 
able journalist  or  man  of  letters  in  any  sort.  He  is  a  sensa- 
tional penny-a-liner,  and  his  tribe  is  sufficiently  numerous  in 
American  journalism.     It  is  defective  ideal  that  perverts  the 
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man  who  might  be  an  artiet  into  an  artisan,  the  lawyer  into  the 
pettifogger,  the  orator  into  the  declaimer,  the  doctor  into  the 
charlatan,  the  preacher  into  the  ranter,  the  merchant  into  the 
tricky  hackster,  the  mechanic  into  a  drudging  machine. 

All  education  for  practical  life  pught  to  tend  toward  art. 
Erery  vocation  ought  to  become  a  department  in  the  art  of 
worthy  living.  The  high  aim  of  all  art  is  to  develop  true  man- 
hood and  true  life.  The  art  of  right  living  is  the  end  of  all  art 
A  man  s  business  is  his  calling  from  God.  It  is  in  intent  the 
training  school  of  his  manhood.  There  is  a  religion  in  every 
legitimate  calling  that  should  save  it  from  drudgery  and  dis- 
honor. The  man  who  puts  a  religious  faith  into  the  work  to 
which  nature  and  providence  call  him  wofks  with  an  inspira- 
tion that  will  make  it  an  art  before  celestial  eyes.  To  do  one's 
best,  accordin£r  to  a  worthy  standard,  is  well  pleasing  to  a  truth- 
loving  God.  To  work  with  slattern  hand  is  a  degradation  of 
manhood.  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  truth  which  is  acceptable 
to  God.  We  shall  have  at  once  better  educated  men  and  less 
knavery  when  men  carry  the  inspiration  of  religion  into  their 
callings.  The  so-called  secular  professions  will  be  exalted  and 
become  sources  of  better  training  and  larger  use  to  the  world, 
when  men  have  more  faith  in  the  divine  idea  of  life.  When 
work  is  consecrated  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  more  religious  edu- 
cation, we  shall  have  fewer  Americans  who  like  Carlyle's  mod- 
ern Englishman,  are  in  league  with  the  **  great  Lord  of  shoddy, 
adulteration  and  malfeasance"  to  help  them  do  their  work 
*'with  the  maximum  of  slimness,  swiftness,  profit  and  men- 
dacity." 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  considered  that  religion  furnishes 
right  principles  of  education.  There  is  a  somewhat  general 
tgreement  as  to  the  demand  of  education.  What  the  world 
wants  is  men,  full,  complete,  thoroughly  trained  men.  No 
matter  what  the  terminology,  whether  religious,  scientific,  or 
popular.  What  we  want  is  complete  men.  The  object  of  edu- 
cation is  identical  with  the  object  of  existence.  One*s  theory  of 
existence  ought  to  be  his  theory  of  education.  A  philosoph- 
ical statement  of  the  aim  of  education  should  be  nearly  iden- 
tical with  a  theological  statement  of  the  aim  of  existence. 
Aristotle  would  not  diflFer  from  Paul.     Matthew  Arnold  would 
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not  differ^  from  the  Westminster  divines.  It  comes  to  about 
this,— what  we  have  in  hand  here  is  to  develop  and  train  a 
complete  manhood,  such  manhood  as  God  meant  and  the 
capacities  of  our  own  being  demand.*  But  men  differ  widely 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  whole  man.  The  standards  of  man- 
hood are  strangely  variant.  Just  here  the  secular  and  religious 
world  are  likely  to  part  company.  Each,  moreover,  is  at  variance 
with  itself.  But  we  all  agree  as  to  the  want,  whatever  the  ele* 
ments,  methods,  motives  or  principles  of  the  work.  We  are  after 
men.  Dissatisfaction  with  educational  processes  generally  means 
dissatisfaction  with  educational  results.  It  comes  from  the  con- 
viction that  somehow  they  do  not  accomplish  the  work.  Secu- 
larism  is  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of  religion,  and  little  won- 
der. The  caricatures  of  manhood  which  a  perverted  religion, 
in  its  control  of  secular  education,  has  produced  are  worthy  of  na 
man's  respect.  It  is  only  because  human  nature  does  not  spoil 
easily  that  Ultramontane  Christianity  has  not  fatally  crippled 
and  dwarfed  the  manhood  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand 
religion  claims,  and  with  justice,  that  a  purely  secular  educa- 
tion has  not  done  and  can  not  and  will  not  do  the  work.  It  is 
an  immense  question.  What  are  the  agencies  that  shall  recon- 
struct and  train  the  manhood  of  the  world  ?  Secularism  in  our 
time  has  shown  an  immense  pedagogic  activity.  It  has  made 
vast  claims.  It  is  in  hand  just  here  to  criticise  its  claims  and 
methods.  Secularism  lacks  the  requisite  first  principles.  Re- 
ligion, whatever  be  its  defects  in  historic  fact,  nevertheless  fur- 
nishes regulative  principles,  which  are  essential  to  the  broadest 
education.  This  is  a  wide  field.  There  is  space  but  for  a  few 
points.  And  first  let  it  be  considered  that  religion  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  character  as  an  end  in  all  education.  It 
claims  to  furnish  not  only  the  regulative  impulses,  but  the  de- 
terminative aims.  Character  and  conduct  are  more  than 
"three  fourths  of  life."  They  are  the  end  of  all  knowledge 
and  the  realization  of  all  training.  There  are  two  dominant 
aims  and  two  dominant  schemes  of  education.  The  one  is  sec- 
ular, the  other  religious.  The  one  gives  the  intellect  domi- 
nance. The  other  the  heart  and  conscience.  The  one  trains 
with  reference  to  this  world.  The  other  with  reference  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  one  is  Hellenic,  the  other  Hebraic. 
Historic  Hebraism  was  incompetent  for  the  successful  training 
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of  the  race.  But  the  Hebraic  principle  was  right.  The  scheme 
that  gives  the  moral  and  religious  nature  dominance  is  the  only 
philosophical  scheme  and  will  prove  itself  competent  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  world.  Neither  knowledge  nor  intellectual 
training  can  be  an  end.  There  is  something  higher  and  better. 
Bat  nothing  beyond  character,  conceived  in  its  largest  sense  as 
the  end  of  existence,  can  be  rationally  assumed.  Tlje  end  of 
education  is  character  conceived  as  completeness  of  being  and 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  God. 

Beligion  also  emphasizes  the  spiritual  conditions  of  the  ap- 
prehension and  appropriation  of  truth.  Education  encounters 
the  weightiest  problems  of  human  existence.  They  are  prob- 
lenft  which  the  intellect  cannot  solve,  although  trained  unto 
the  utmost.  Some  sorts  of  knowledge  refuse  to  enter  the  gate- 
ways of  the  intellect.  The  most  momentous  questions  of 
existence  touch  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man.  How 
we  feel  and  how  we  behave  are  of  some  account  in  the  solu- 
tion of  them.  The  truth  is  for  the  true.  The  man  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  it  and  docile  before  it  shall  hear  its  voice.  The 
profoundest  questions  of  life  are  solved  practically  not  specu- 
latively. One  may  know  in  one  sort  what  in  another  '*  passeih 
knowledge."  Knowledge  in  the  deepest  sense  is  not  simply 
tije  response  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  whole  moral  and  religions 
manhood  to  the  truth.  Some  delicacy  of  moral  fiber,  some 
training  of  the  higher  power  of  the  soul  is  necessary.  1'liere 
is  a  capacity  of  religious  presentiment.  The  heart  and  con- 
science sense  what  the  intellect  does  not  yet  fully  see.  There 
is  a  knowledge  of  feeling  before  that  of  seeing.  The  first 
truths  are  felt  The  saint  knows  some  things  the  philosopher 
do<?8  not.  The  soul  of  the  Hebrew  went  deeper  into  the  uni- 
Ferse  than  the  intellect  of  the  Greek.  Moses  knew  what  Plato 
4id  not.  Religion  holds  with  confidence  what  perpetually  be- 
wilders science.  It  has  found  the  heart  of  the  universe  while 
^ience  has  been  looking  up  the  bones  and  muscles.  Religion, 
moreover,  recognizes  the  existence  of  evil  in  man.  There  is^ 
therefore,  something  to  be  undone  as  well  as  done.  Immatur- 
ity is  not  the  only  barrier  to  be  overcome.  Men  do  not  grow 
into  completeness.  Education  in  its  comprehensive  aspects 
n)a8t«.meet  the  fact  of  sin.  Secular  education  would  meet  it 
by  ignoring  it,  but  still  it  remains  to  counter-work  its  best 
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efforta  [Religion  applies  remedial  agencies,  introduces  new 
principles  and  motives  and  develops  life  from  a  new  basis. 
And  in  this  connection  it  is  to  be  observed  that  religion  insists 
upon  the  control  of  the  unselfish  principle  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. An  education  that  makes  the  individual  supreme  and 
ignores  the  kingdom  of  God  is  fatally  perverted.  It  is  the 
unselfish  principle  that  secures  to  the  world  at  large  the  advan- 
tage of  education  and  gives  assurance  that  its  results  shall  be 
a  blessing  tind  not  an  evil  to  the  world.  It  not  only  gives  us 
a  conception  of  humanity,  and  faith  in  it,  but  love  and  devo- 
tion for  it.  It  makes  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  humanity  re- 
deemed and  trained  into  completeness  the  end  of  the  individual 
effort,  and  keeps  before  men  tlie  fact  that  the  individual  never 
attains  to  completeness  in  isolation  from  humanity.  The  end 
of  history  is  the  education  of  a  race.  Unselfishness  is  neces- 
sary to  any  best  personal  training.  A  selfish  scheme  of  educa- 
tion would  be  fatal  to  true  manhood.  How  we  feel  and  bear 
ourselves  towards  our  fellows  and  towards  a  higher  power  is  of 
more  consequence  to  our  own  manhood  than  to  anything  else 
in  the  universe.  It  determines  what  sort  of  develooment  and 
training  we  are  getting.  We  are  not  isolated  personalities 
The  background  of  our  being  binds  us  to  the  universe  of  be- 
ing. God  is  training  a  race  here  on  earth.  Our  training  is 
inseparably  linked  to  that  of  the  race.  Christianity  with  its 
philanthropy  has  wrought  more  mightily  than  ally  other  agency 
towards  the  education  of  the  race.  It  furnishes  the  mightiest 
of  all  incentives  to  the  individual  soul  in  its  striving  for  the 
goal  of  its  existence,  but  its  highest  good  is  humanity,  **come 
in  the  unity  of  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ,"  a  "building  fitly  framed  together  grown  into 
an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  It  is  good  philosophy  as  well  as 
religion  that  one  must  save  life  by  losing  it.  We  need  in  the 
secularism  and  individualism  of  the  time  more  of  the  old  Gen- 
tile Gospel  of  a  redeemed  humanity.  We  need  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  great  apostle  who  laid  the  products  of  his  best 
training  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  labored  everywhere  to  lift 
men  back  into  the  dignity  of  their  being  and  into  fellowship 
with  God.  Education  does  not  know  itself  till  it  understands 
the  prayer  of  Christ,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done." 
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Abtiole  UL— the  function  OF  THE  WILL  IN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

[From  the  French  of  Edmond  db  PRSssENsfi ;  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Chase, 

Cherokee,  Iowa.*] 

The  Conditions  op  Certainty. 

The  participation  of  the  will  is  absolutely  necessary  not 
only  for  the  establishment  of  moral  certainty,  but  even  for 
that  which  is  purely  intellectual.  1  do  not  now  refer  to  that 
merely  permissive  act  which  takes  place  every  time  we  put 
forth  a  conscious  effort;  but  I  speak  of  that  positive  determin- 
ation of  the  will  in  obedience  to  which  the  mind  proceeds  to 
the  elaboration  of  knowledge,  the  object  perhaps  being  entirely 
iDtellectual,  and  without  consideration  thus  far  of  its  moral 
truth  properly  so  called.  By  this  process  alone  can  we  attain 
to  what  can  be  worthily  called  knowledge.  We  attain  the 
desired  end  through  a  degree  of  attention  called  reflection,  and 
which  implies  both  the  concentration  of  our  cognitive  faculties, 
and  the  isolation  through  an  effort  of  the  mind  of  the  object 
Qoder  contemplation.  This  effort  puts  the  object  under  our 
direct  mental  vision,  and  sets  up  an  energetic  reaction  against 
the  dispersion  of  ideas  by  distractions  from  without 

2d.  Every  judgment  which  applies  an  attribute  to  any  sub- 
stance implies  an  act  of  the  will ;  for  the  bestowal  of  this  attri- 
bate  implies  comparison  among  other  attributes  and  choice. 
There  is  no  truth  of  any  kind  whatever  that  does  not  claim 
oar  assent  before  it  can  be  appropriated  or  possessed.  This 
zsBent  or  consent  is  more  than  a  simple  passive  affirmation.f 

*  This  extract  is  taken  from  chapter  1st  of  a  work  just  published  by 
Edmond  de  Preesense,  a  name  which  has  acquired  some  little  renown  in 
the  modem  straggles  of  French  Protestantism.  The  book  is  entitled 
'*LeB  Origines,'*  and  contains  five  principal  chapters,  viz :  I.  The  Prob- 
lem of  Knowledge ;  n.  The  Cosmological  Problem ;  m.  The  Anthropo- 
logical Problem;  IV.  The  Origin  of  Morality  and  Religion;  V.  The 
Primitive  Man. 

1 011§-Li^nine,  "  La  Certitude  Morale/'  chap.  n. 
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An  error  is  always  caused  by  negligence  or  slothfulness  of 
mind,  which  has  paused  too  soon  in  its  researches.  We  must 
not  confound  this  pause  with  the  simple  limitation  of  oar 
knowledge.  Error  begins  from  the  moment  when  by  a  hasty 
affirmation  we  have  drawn  too  hasty  conclusions  from  an  incom- 
plete examination.  Descartes  makes  some  very  wise  remarks 
on  this  subject,  showing  the  plane  to  which  he  descended  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  liberty.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  abstain  from 
giving  my  judgment  on  anything  when  my  acquaintance  with 
it  is  not  sufficiently  decisive  and  clear,  I  evidently  do  right 
and  make  no  mistake.  But  if  I  decide  to  affirm  or  deny  it, 
then  I  do  not  use  my  free  will  as  I  ought  It  is  in  the  bad  use 
of  the  free  will  that  I  find  the  hindrance  which  constitutes  the 
framework  of  error."* 

Malebranche  is  no  less  explicit  than  Descartes  concerning 
the  moral  defect  implied  by  human  errors.  "We  are  free, 
says  he,  "in  our  false  judgments  as  we  are  in  our  illicit  loves. 
Tbe  human  mind  is  not  subject  to  error,  merely  because  it  is 
finite,  and  less  extended  than  the  objects  which  it  considers;  it 
is  also  subject  to  error  from  its  own  fickleness.  To  understand 
the  cause  of  this  fickleness,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
will  controls  the  action  of  the  mind ;  that  it  directs  the  mind 
toward  objects  which  it  loves,  itself  remaining  constantly 
active  and  restless,  "f 

No  one  has  written  more  truly  and  more  profoundly  on  this 
subject  than  the  great  theologian  Schleierraacher  in  his  pos- 
thumous articles  on  the  life  of  Jesus.  "  Truth  is  man's  natu- 
ral condition.  His  faculties  in  their  normal  state  ought  always 
to  tend  in  that  direction.  A  condition  of  ignorance  or  doubt 
is  not  error.  Error  begins  when  the  mind  arrives  at  a  false 
conclusion.  To  do  this  the  mind  must  have  too  soon  desisted 
in  its  search  after  truth.  In  other  words,  the  mind  has  not 
loved  truth  as  truth  ought  to  have  been  loved ;  or  perhaps  it 
had  some  selfish  interest  in  accepting  this  or  that  incomplete 
result.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  detect  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty a  malicious  error,  and  still  less  one  which  concerns  the 
order  of  truths  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  consciousness 
and  soul.":}: 

*  Descartes,  ''  Meditations."  f  Malebranche,  voL  L,  p.  80. 

X  Schleiermacher,  "  Leben  Jesus,"  p.  118. 
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It  is  indeed  for  this  kind  of  truths  that  the  function  of  the 
will  is  specially  important,  for  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  when  traced  back  to  their  most  general  form,  even  to  the 
categorical  imperative  of  Kant,  they  come  into  conflict  with 
ail  the  lower  tendencies  of  our  natura  These  truths  are  obli- 
gations  before  they  appeal  to  the  senses.  They  command  obe- 
dience bat  do  not  impose  themselves  upon  the  thought  with 
any  such  sort  of  dialectic  necessity  as  comes  from  the  absolute 
result  of  reasoning.  Their  very  nature  implies  that  they  can 
cease  to  exercise  influence.  The  first  duty  is  to  think  of  the 
duty.  But  the  duty  is  such  that  one  can  escape  from  it,  and 
by  so  escaping  the  duty  becomes  lost  to  view.  Moral  truth 
appeals  to  the  intuitions;  but  since  the  intuitions  make  no 
outward  demonstration  nothing  hinders  us  from  making  our 
escape  there.  It  is  in  this  wide-reaching  domain  especially 
that  reasoning  often  destroys  reason.  Practical  reason  is  defi- 
nitely accredited  as  pure  reason  by  an  d  priori  intuitive  element 
of  oar  nature  beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  Nothing  is  easier 
for  as  than  to  put  ourselves  out  of  condition  to  grasp  moral 
truth  by  simply  allowing  its  delicate  sense  to  become  blunted. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  suppress  it  entirely  by  substituting 
dialectics  and  its  subtleties  in  the  place  of  immediate  intui- 
tion. Dialectics  shuts  up  liberty,  as  it  were,  in  a  network  of 
contradictions.  And  then  liberty  never  can  escape,  except 
when  the  mind  suddenly,  by  its  own  spontaneous  energy, 
regains  the  lofty  regions  of  intuition  where  consciousness  lays 
down  law  without  discussion — where  duty  has  sovereign 
iQthority. 

As  soon  as  we  pass  from  the  realm  of  intuition,  we  meet 
determinism,  for  the  only  principles  which  escape  the  latter  are 
the  ultimate  principles — those  which  lie  as  the  foundation  of 
ill  things.  Above  them  every  thing  is  made  captive  and  put 
into  the  hopper.  These  alone  escape  the  fatal  entanglement 
because  they  are  fundamentals,  which  they  would  not  be  if 
thev  were  links  in  the  chain.  Moreover  these  fundamentals 
are  only  perceived  by  intuition.  As  soon  as  we  pass  from  that 
realm  we  find  no  trace  of  their  existence.  When  we  discuss 
moral  truth,  intuition  is  only  rendered  possible  by  purity  of 
heart,  or  at  least  by  an  honest  desire  for  it.    Pure  souls  only 
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see  God.  If  we  ascribe  moral  truth  to  God,  it  is  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  cannot  depart  from  Him  without  losing  its 
reality  and  sanction.  To  show  the  relationship  of  moral  truth 
to  God,  we  need  only  call  to  mind  the  point  at  which  it  sur- 
passes our  capacities,  and  indeed  overwhelms  us.  We,  as  crea* 
tures,  are  not  only  imperfect,  we  are  frail  and  attainted ;  and 
yet  we  have  a  perception  of  the  higher  good,  of  the  ideal  of 
perception.  This  is  manifestly  above  us  and  not  the  product 
of  our  conceptions ;  for  if  we  were  shut  up  within  ourselves  we 
could  not  conceive  of  anything  better  than  ourselves.  This 
living  characteristic  of  moral  truth  which  hinders  us  from 
comprehending  it  in  a  formula,  and  which  in  some  sense^ 
gives  it  the  grandeur  of  highest  personality,  is  a  new  reason 
for  giving  a  large  place  to  the  will  and  to  the  heart  in  its 
approbation. 

^*  Thought  can  of  itself  grasp  a  formula ;  a  personality  escapes 
its  grasp.  It  only  lays  hold  of  contours  and  limits;  it  can 
never  attain  to  complete  knowledge.  It  must  love  in  order  to 
know,  and  without  harmony  it  is  unintelligible.  What  shall 
be  done  then  when  we  attempt  to  treat  of  a  personality  which 
is  the  Absolute  Goodness?  Living  truth  presents  an  infinity 
of  aspects  to  the  honest  student  It  is  too  wide  to  be  contained 
within  any  given  formulas.  Its  formulas  are  at  best  only 
symbols,"* 

God  is  not  known,  according  to  Pascal's  profound  remark, 
except  when  He  is  manifest  to  the  heart.  "  Moral  truth  that 
has  been  ignored  or  neglected  is  never  thrust  into  the  mind  by 
the  all-powerful  virtue  of  a  syllogism.  Neither  the  excellence 
of  the  virtue  nor  the  dignity  of  the  soul  could  tolerate  that 
No,  friendship  demands  something  broader.  And  is  it  not  a 
sublime  and  intimate  association  between  the  human  soul  und 
truth,  when  truth  entreats  the  soul  and  gains  its  consent  It  is 
an  £issociation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  friendship.  For  in 
the  moral  order  abstractions  have  only  a  provisional  value. 
Behind  the  ideas  there  are  genuine  realities,  and  these  realities 
are  personal  existences.  At  the  very  foundation  every  thing 
is  included  in  this :  God  calls — man  answers.  This  constitutes 
all  the  moral  life.     "Listen,"  said  Bossuet,   "listen  in  your 

*  0116-Laprune,  Ouvrage  cit.,  p.  351. 
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heart — listen  in  the  place  where  truth  makes  itself  heard,  where 
pare  and  simple  ideas  are  wont  to  congregate.''* 

Moral  certainty,  then,  implies:  1st,  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
facnhies;  2d,  the  firm  decision  of  the  will  to  submit  to  the 
cat^orical  imperative,  and  to  place  the  sacred  intuition  of  duty 
above  logical  necessity.  We  cannot  therefore  avoid  marking 
a  decrease  in  moral  power  from  the  denial  of  any  truth  which 
consciousness  has  revealed ;  although  we  should  note  the  many 
iooonsistencies  by  which  a  man  sometimes  in  himself  rises 
above  or  falls  below  his  theory.  In  the  same  way  there  are 
atheists  who  by  their  virtues  and  nobility  of  character  compel 
us  to  believe  in  God — men  who  are  atheists  merely  because 
under  the  name  of  God  they  have  comprehended  a  monstrous 
idol  of  human  creation — and  just  so  we  see  professed  adorers  of 
the  divine  who  are  really  only  wretched  profaners  of  the  same. 
When  we  speak  of  a  true  moral  certainty,  we  mean  that  which 
is  at  once  a  theory  and  a  practice ;  which  is  at  once,  if  we  may 
so  say,  a  sight  and  a  life  of  the  divine.  This,  according  to  our 
view,  is  possible  to  every  person  who  has  desired  to  make  a 
legitimate  nse  of  his  moral  faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  our  respect  for  the  liberty  of  opinion,  we  are  compelled 
to  reckon  the  denial  of  moral  truth  as  a  manifest  transgression 
by  the  will. 

Skepticism,  which  often  under  the  most  brilliant  exteriors 
contests  the  moral  order,  and  admits  only  a  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  the  soul — that  refined  Epicurism  which  wishes  always 
to  enjoy  and  never  to  obey — ^is  a  disease  of  the  soul.  That  it 
doubts  proves  no  excuse,  because  its  foundation  lies  in  the 
will.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  "  What  is  truth  ?*'  to  bring  the 
Boul  into  bondage  to  the  uncertainties  of  unbelief.  If  one  says 
it  ironically,  as  Pilate  did,  he  never  gets  an  answer,  or  rather  he 
does  get  just  what  he  wanted,  which  is  a  denial.  Skepticism 
proves  no  more  against  moral  certainty  than  sickness  proves 
against  health,  or  the  wilfully  closed  eyes  against  the  sun. 
The  world  has  long  known  that  it  is  possible  to  have  eyes 
without  seeing,  and  ears  without  hearing. 

"The  action  of  the  will  is  not  centered  upon  a  single  moment 
of  the  moral  life.     Every  one,  in  proportion  as  he  has  made  a 

♦  0116-Laprune,  **  De  la  Certitude  Morale,"  p.  386. 
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proper  use  of  the  former  life  shining  into  his  soul,  is  thereby 
more  or  less  perfectly  prepared  to  make  use  of  the  new  light 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  Former  faithfulness  is  the 
best  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  present  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  pathway  of  to-day.  To  think  is  a  natural  gift.  To 
think  accurately  depends  in  some  measure  upon  our  own  free 
will."* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  more  accurately  concerning  the 
moral  side  of  knowledge  than  M.  Liard  has  done  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  taken  from  his  work  on  "  Metaphysics  and  Science :" 

^^The  metaphysical  question  has  a  vast  moral  interest. 
When  we  believe  in  duty,  we  demonstrate  the  need  of  thought 
for  something  more  than  mere  logical  and  scientific  order.  We 
perceive  within  us  two  distinct  authorities:  the  law  of  thought 
and  the  law  of  morality.  The  authority  of  conscience  is  greater 
than  that  of  science.  At  the  very  beginning  of  metaphysics  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  moral  truth,  and  to  ask  of  our  con- 
sciousness an  explanation  of  the  world,  conformable  to  this  truth. 
Since  moral  metaphysics  can  only  proffer  the  resources  of  con- 
aciousness  in  response  to  the  ultimate  speculative  needs  of  the 
soul,  it  may  ^ffer  itself  to  the  minds  of  men ;  but  it  can  lay  them 
under  no  constraint.  To  accept  it  willingness  is  required,  and 
a  belief  that  moral  truth  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  things. 
One  virtue,  even  though  it  be  an  obscure  one,  is  a  better  helper 
to  metaphysics  than  the  most  brilliant  discovery  of  sciencc'^f 
"The  personal  act  required  of  us,"  as  M.  0116-Laprune  well 
says  (p.  264),  "is  not  to  submit  truth  to  the  person,  but  to 
submit  the  person  to  truth."  How  large  a  place  is  given  to  the 
will,  when  people  solemnly  ask  us  (as  they  do)  that  we  should 
not  make  any  scientific  concessions  to  unscientific  mysticism  I 
We  profess  to  remain  faithful  to  the  general  and  universal  laws 
of  certainty.  These  laws  which  govern  all  experiment  have 
been  admirably  stated  in  Claude  Bernard's  "Introduction  to 
Experimental  Medicine."  He  there  most  fittingly  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  experimenter  should  never  assign  a  part  to 
nature,  but  that  he  should  subordinate  entirely  his  own  pre- 
conceived ideas  to  the  phenomena  presented. 

*  0U6-Laprune,  ''  De  la  Certitude  Morale/'  pp.  868-676. 
t  Idard,  "  La  Metaphysique,  et  la  Science  Physique,"  p.  48. 
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"  As  soon  as  nature  speaks,  let  the  experimenter  keep  silence. 
He  nerer  oaght  to  answer  for  it,  nor  to  listen  in  a  partial  way 
to  its  answers.  In  nature,  what  our  theories  call  absurd,  is  not 
oecessarilj  impossible."  The  illustrious  scientist  just  quoted 
lays  down  the  rule  that  the  steps  of  our  experimenting  should 
always  vary  with  the  subject-matter  of  our  investigations.  ''  In 
experimenting,^' says  he,  "our  methods  ought  to  vary  infinitely 
according  to  the  different  sciences,  and  the  conditions  more  or 
lessdifficult,  and  more  or  less  complex  with  which  the  experiment 
is  engaged."  What  is  true  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  strictly  so- 
called,  is  eqoally  true  in  the  kingdom  of  consciousness  and  the 
lofty  sphere  of  moral  truth,  although  these  last  should  have  their 
own  peculiar  processes  and  methods  of  observation  that  are 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Here  logical  deduction  is  no  more  in 
place  than  the  scalpel  or  the  telescope.  Primitive  truths  appeal 
to  the  intuitions  alone ;  moral  truths  appeal  to  the  intuitions 
and  to  the  assenting  will.  Intuition  accompanied  by  the  assent- 
ing will  might  be  properly  styled  a  moral  faith ;  and  this  faith, 
far  from  sapersediog  experiment,  is  only  a  superior  example  of 
it,  the  only  one  which  can  avail  when  we  are  considering  the 
first  principles — those  which  lie  beyond  the  realm  of  demon- 
stration and  reason — because  they  are  the  basis  of  intellectual 
aod  moral  order.  The  thing  which  demands  proof  is  not  the 
real  beginning.  "  It  is  the  light  that  determines  faith  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  that  obscure  region  where  it  dare  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  stapid  possession  of  an  unintelligible  object,  but  where 
it  mast  deserve  and  conquer  new  and  better  kingdoms  of  light"* 
The  intuitive  faith  of  which  we  speak  is  really  an  experi- 
menting, the  only  one  appropriate  to  this  order  of  trutb& 
Intuition,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  a  simple  deduction 
which  draws  one  truth  from  another,  as  consequence  from  a 
premise ;  for  it  ascends  to  the  principle  itself.  It  ascends  to 
this  principle  by  the  boldest  of  inductions,  which  bears  it  out 
from  the  finite  world,  which  it  has  trampled  under  feet,  or 
broken  down  like  prison  walls;  and  then  bears  it  up  to  the 
divine  infinity.  Without  any  doubt  the  soul  that  would  attain 
this  infinite  world  must  be  attracted  by  it,  must  be  vivified  by 
it;  for  as  P.  Gratry  well  says:  "There  are  advances  which  the 

*  Oll^Laprune,  '*  De  la  Certitude  Morale/'  p.  866. 
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isolated  soul  canDot  make  alone.  The  soul  can  make  deduc- 
tions ;  it  cannot  propel  itself."  We  refuse,  however,  to  admit 
with  the  illustrious  orator  the  glaring  dualism  that  discriminates 
between  the  first  action  of  the  soul  in  obtaining  the  moral  truth 
through  intuition,  and  the  second  action  by  which  it  unites 
itself  to  faith — the  whole  being  based  upon  the  theory  that 
reason  should  be  separated  from  faith.*  The  theory  is  not 
true.  From  its  inception  moral  certainty  is  an  act  both  human 
and  divine.  As  soon  as  man  comes  into  contact  with  living 
truth  there  is  communion  between  himself  and  Ood.  The 
light  about  him  will  doubtless  grow  brighter,  but  he  will  reach 
his  noon-tide  by  the  same  path  that  brought  him  to  the  dawn» 
The  primordial  act  of  faith  or  of  intuition  which  enables  him 
to  comprehend  with  the  categorical  imperative  the  God  from 
whom  it  proceeds,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  act  which  after- 
wards unites  him  intimately  with  the  divine.  The  first  is  no- 
less  mysterious  than  the  second,  for  the  mystery  consists  in  that 
immeasurable  fulness  of  the  infinite  which  ever  overflows  our 
formulas  as  well  as  our  minds.  F6n61on  has  said  with  pro- 
found truth:  "I  depend  upon  grace  alone  to  guide  my  reason 
within  the  bounds  of  reason." 

There  is  great  danger  in  establishing,  as  M.  Gratry  and  Male- 
branche  before  him  have  done,  an  absolute  distinction  between 
the  initial  act  of  reason  and  consciousness,  and  what  they  have 
called  the  act  of  faith.  Faith,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
used  it,  is  active  and  present  in  both  these  phases  of  knowledge. 
The  difference  between  them  is  quantitative  and  not  qualitative, 
unless  we  take  the  risk  of  coming  back  by  a  simple  detour  to 
the  skepticism  of  Bayle,  whoso  great  art  is  to  let  loose  the  reins 
of  free  thought  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  reason,  by  pre- 
tending to  hold  it  in  check  before  the  reserved  kingdom  of 
faith.  Respecting  this  kingdom  of  faith  he  freely  says:  **It  is 
sacred  because  nobody  has  ever  touched  it  Reason  has  de- 
stroyed or  will  dissipate  all  religious  doctrines.  But  rest 
assured  they  are  intact  up  there  in  the  clouds,  in  the  empyrean 
of  indiscussable  faith." 

We  will  not  admit  this  contradiction.  Faith  is  already 
active  in  the  first  operations  of  reason,  and  reason  accompanies 

*  Gratry,  **  De  la  Connaissance  de  Dieu,"  vol.  11.,  p.  487. 
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faith  in  the  development  of  religious  knowledge.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  admirably 
defined  their  relations.  According  to  his  view,  faith  is  a  natural 
result  of  knowledge,  which,  far  from  suppressing  experiment, 
alone  renders  it  possible,  when  we  are  considering  first  princi- 
ples which  one  only  grasps  by  intuition.  An  axiom  is  not 
admitted  except  by  an  act  of  faith  which  is  identical  with  what 
Epicurus  called  "an  anticipation  of  the  mind.''  This  intuition 
of  faith  is  really  the  very  introduction  of  science,  its  true  pre- 
cedent condition.  If  this  intuition  is  necessary,  even  for  the 
first  principles  of  all  knowledge,  how  much  more  is  it  necessary 
when  the  subject  of  discussion  is  the  highest  of  all  principles, 
that  Absolute  Existence  which  is  Ood.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says  magnificently:  "The  mind  transcending  all  worlds  and 
all  spheres  of  created  being,  ascends  to  that  lofty  plain  where 
dwells  the  king  of  worlds.  It  has  arrived  at  the  unchangeable 
by  a  path  itself  unchangeable.'*  Clement  finds  the  legitimate 
fooction  of  the  will  in  "that  act  of  faith  and  intuition  which 
lays  hold  upon  the  divine."  The  soul  must  firat  of  all  aspire 
after  the  higher  troth.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  to  cleave 
onto  that  which  is  useful.  A  steadfast  decision  is  then  of  great 
v.ilne  in  the  acquisition  of  the  truth.  The  desire  precedes 
everything.  It  is  needful  to  rekindle  in  the  depth  of  the  soul 
the  living  spark  which  has  been  received,  and  to  guard  it  from 
a  rain  curiosity,  which  might  cause  the  mind,  so  to  speak,  to 
walk  about  in  the  midst  of  the  truths  for  mere  amusement,  as 
odt  might  walk  about  in  a  city  to  admire  its  buildings.  More 
than  that  is  necessary.  The  soul  must  be  purified;  for  the 
•jemple  of  truth  is  like  that  temple  of  Epidauros  on  whose  front 
these  words  were  inscribed:  "He  must  be  pure  whose  feet  cross 
the  threshold  of  this  sanctuary."  Clement  of  Alexandria  only 
<leveloped  the  sublime  method  which  should  govern  our  search- 
i  'gs  after  truth  when  he  traced  back  all  his  Apologetics  to  this 
yrinciple:  "To  perceive  the  like  by  means  of  the  like."  Is 
t<<'t  this  fundamentally  the  basis  of  that  experimental  method 
»hich  consists  in  applying  the  processes  of  observation  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects  to  be  observed?  To  push  with  one's 
whole  soul  toward  existence  and  whatever  is  most  marked  in 
existence,  that,  said  Plato,  is  the  good.     Clement,  who  believed 
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in  a  living  and  personal  God,  acknowledged  His  influence  over 
the  soul  to  clarify  and  vivify  it.  In  his  view  this  action  com- 
menced with  the  first  illumination  of  reason  or  the  primary 
intuitions.  This  action  increases,  develops,  but  does  not  change 
its  character.  Faith,  in  the  supreme  revelations  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  obeys  the  same  laws  as  faith  in  the  primary  intuitions 
of  consciousness  and  reason,  by  means  of  which  they  lift  us  up 
to  God.  Thus  he  escapes  all  the  dangers  of  dualism.  We 
never  see  him  under  pretext  of  strengthening  human  weakness 
setting  up  some  wholly  external  power  to  impose  its  decisions 
upon  the  mind,  and  itself  escape  investigation.  That  implicit 
confidence  which  opens  an  unlimited  credit  at  the  tribunal  of 
doctrine  has  no  relationship  to  faith  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  used  it.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  rest  upon  the 
undoubted  fact  that  reason  as  well  as  conscience  is  satisfied 
with  what  transcends  its  powers,  in  order  to  impose  upon  them 
what  is  decidedly  antagonistic  to  them,  and  yet  what  as  a  simple 
result  from  its  nature  lies  beyond  all  investigation  or  knowledge. 
M.  0116-Laprune  strangely  compromises  moral  certainty,  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  it  responsible  for  each  individual  item 
of  accepted  fact,  when  he  turns  it  over  to  a  pretended  infalli- 
bility. Conscience  never  abdicates,  under  penalty  of  robbing 
us  of  that  organ  through  which  alone  we  can  recognize  moral 
truth.  A  person  never  closes  his  eyes  in  order  to  see  farther  or 
higher. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  strictly  to  the  problem 
of  knowledge.  We  have  in  the  first  place  regained  by  conquest 
its  most  noble  domain  from  that  positivism  which  forbade  the 
investigation  of  the  higher  cause.  We  then  showed  how  the 
principle  of  causality  cannot  be  carried  from  within  outward, 
and  how  it  is  lost  in  the  simple  association  of  ideas  where  we 
get  only  representations  and  sensations.  After  having  again 
laid  hold  upon  it  in  the  reason  as  the  essential  element  of  the  d 
priori  which  it  finds  nowhere  but  within  itself,  it  has  lifted  us 
up  to  the  very  Cause  of  the  causes  of  which  we  gain  perception, 
and  to  which  we  aspire  from  the  depth  of  our  imperfection — an 
imperfection  which  proves  that  the  great  cause  does  not  lie 
within  us.  Nothing  has  to  our  view  weakened  the  great  Car- 
tesian argument,  which  has  really  derived  benefit  from  the  re- 
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aciioD  of  French  and  German  criticism ;  for  that  criticism  has 
delivered  it  from  the  intellectualism  which  compromised  it,  by 
makiDg  intellectual  certainty  entirely  subordinate  to  moral  cer- 
tainty. We  have  not  felt  ourselves  obliged  with  the  critics  to 
admit  a  contradiction  between  metaphysical  and  practical  reason. 
We  have  established:  first,  that  they  both  require  for  their 
accomplishment  the  action  of  the  will ;  and,  secondly,  that  since 
ibe  categories  of  reason  are  the  object  of  experience  in  the 
activity  of  the  Ego,  practical  reason  implies  the  reality  of  a 
world  where  its  imperative  finds  accomplishment  The  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  which  naturally  stands  as  an  element  of  pure 
as  well  as  of  practical  reason,  or,  better  still,  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  totality,  leads  us  by  a  most  irresistible  deduction  to 
God,  who  is  at  once  the  Infinite  Being  and  the  Absolute  Good ; 
and  thus  introduces  us  into  that  domain  which  is  par  excellence 
moral,  and  into  which  we  can  only  enter  by  putting  ourselves 
into  harmony  with  Him.  Thence  comes  the  function  of  the 
will  in  moral  certainty.  It  might  be  said  that  if  we  confine  bur 
discussion  merely  to  the  problem  of  knowledge,  the  problem  of 
spiritual  life  is  already  solved.  But  we  have  no  right  to  stop 
satisfied  here.  We  ought  to  go  out  of  the  realm  of  the  ego  and 
investigate  the  realms  of  nature  and  history  (=experience)  to 
see  whether  they  corroborate  or  contradict  the  results  already 
obtained.  Thanks  to  that  great  principle  of  causality,  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  put  beyond  doubt  or  dispute,  we  now 
know  how  to  question  these  new  witnesses.  We  have  con- 
cluded with  Descartes,  that  there  should  be  at  least  as  much 
etaracter  ascribed  to  the  efficient  cause  as  to  the  effect ;  that 
the  effect  can  only  draw  its  reality  from  the  cause ;  that  deny- 
ing this  fact  accomplishes  nothing,  since  that  which  is  more 
perfect  can  never  be  the  result  of  nor  dependent  upon  the  less 
perfect;*  to  sura  up  all  in  one  word,  the  greater  cannot  proceed 
itom  the  smaller. 

*  Descartes,  Third  Meditation. 
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Article  IV.— EASY  DIVORCE :  ITS  CAUSES  AND  EVILS. 

A  SOCIAL  STUDY. 

Social  changes  go  on  slowly.  Society  starts  on  a  tendency 
which  is  subtle  and  obscure,  and  the  eflfect  is  not  observed  at 
first.  It  is  only  after  years,  perhaps  generations,  of  unques- 
tioned movement  in  the  given  direction,  that  it  is  discovered  at 
length  that  the  tendency  was  a  bad  one,  and  that  society  has 
been  fostering  within  its  own  bosom  a  fatal  principle. 

One  of  the  tendencies  of  our  times,  wherever  the  influence  of 
modern  thought  is  felt,  is  towards  greater  freedom  of  divorce. 
This  is  the  most  noticeable  in  the  freest  countries.  It  is  very 
marked  in  America.  In  eariier  times  divorce  was  compara- 
tively  rare  in  this  country.  Forty  years  ago  persons  who  lived 
in  any  of  the  older  States  seldom  heard  of  an  instance,  and  a 
divorce  suit  caused  about  as  much  sensation  as  a  murder  trial. 
Recent  statistics,  however,  on  this  subject  are  startling. 

I.  The  Facts. 

According  to  statistics*  gathered  bjr  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  of 
Royalton,  Vt.,  of  which  I  have  made  ^qq  use,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  the  frequency  of  divorce  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  our  country,  except  in  four 
or  five  States,  where  within  five  years  a  more  restrictive  legis- 
lation has  been  adopted.  In  1849,  Connecticut  grante^i  91 
divorces.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  number  suddenly 
rose  to  an  average  of  445  each  year,  giving  a  ratio  of  one 
divorce  to  10.4  marriages.  Then,  after  the  repeal  of  what  was 
called  the  "Omnibus  bill,"  the  number  of  divorces  fell  in  1879, 
to  316,  and  in  IbbU,  to  382.  Massachusetts,  in  1860,  sundered 
243  marriage  bonds,  and  then  acquired  such  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  legal  shears  that  in  1878  she  clipped  600  ties,  the  ratio 
of  divorces  to  marriages  in  1860  being  as  1  to  51,  and  in  1878, 
as  1  to  21.4.  Maine  cut  the  knot  478  times  in  1878,  and  587 
times  in  1880,  being,  as  estimated,  1  divorce  to  9  marriages. 

*  Furnished  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
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In  Vermont,  in  1860,  94  couples  walked  apart  from  wedlock 
with  the  sanction  of  the  courts ;  in  1878,  197  couples ; — being 
in  the  former  year,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  28.2,  and  in  the  latter, 
of  1  to  14,  marriages.  Bhode  Island,  in  1869,  released  from 
wedlock  1  to  every  14*1  she  bound  in  it;  and  in  1881,  1  to 
every  10.4.  In  Ohio,  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  in 
1866,  was  1  to  26;  in  1881,  1  to  17.  In  Michigan  in  1881, 
theie  was  1  divorce  to  13.25  marriages,  in  24  counties.  In  one 
populous  county  in  Minnesota,  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  mar- 
riages, in  1871,  was  as  1  to  29,  and,  in  1831,  as  1  to  28.  Louis- 
vflle  had  a  ratio  of  one  divorce  suit  to  18.81  marriages,  in  1881 ; 
and  during  the  same  year,  St.  Louis  granted  268  divorces ;  and 
Cook  County,  the  county  of  Chicago,  had  one  divorce  to  13.4 
marriages. 

Dark  as  these  statistics  are  in  the  States  east  of  us,  the  records 
of  our  courts  in  California  disclose  even  a  worse  social  condi- 
tion. Prom  inquiries  addressed  to  the  county  clerks  of  the 
ieveral  counties  of  this  State,  I  have  gained  the  following  facts: 
In  1882,  Yolo  County  granted  77  licenses  for  marriages,  and 
4  'livorces, — one  divorce  to  19.25  marriages ;  Nevada  County, 
121  licenses,  9  divorces, — 1  to  13.44 ;  Santa  Clara,  283  licenses, 
27  divorces,  1  to  10.48 ;,  San  Francisco,*  2,605  licenses,  309 
divorces, — 1  to  8.41 ;  E^  Dorado,  65  licenses,  7  divorces, — 1  to 
7.85;  Placer,  86  licenses,  12  divorces, — 1  to  7.15;  Alameda, 
598  licenaes,  87  divorces, — 1  to  6.87 ;  Los  Angeles,  848  licen- 
ses, 60  divorces, — 1  to  5.6;  Sacramento,  874  licenses,  81 
divorces,  1  to  4.61;  Butte,  112  licenses  and  19  divorces, — 1  to 
5.89.  Nineteen  other  counties  have  responded  to  the  call,  and 
xni  in  their  divorce  statistics  for  1882.  The  two  banner  coun- 
ti»  are,  so  far  as  reported,  Marin  and  Sutter.  Marin,  having  as 
ita  county  seat,  San  Rafasl,  a  snug  and  acceptable  retreat,  under 
the  shadow  of  great  cities,  easy  to  flee  to  for  the  concealment  or 
dispatch  of  the  unseemly  business,  reports  57  licenses,  and  27 
divorces,  one  divorce  to  2.11  marriages !  Sutter  County  reports 
25  licenses,  and  no  divorces.  Trinity  County  also  granted  no 
divorces,  but  issued  only  13  licenses.  The  result  in  these  29 
coonties,  out  of  the  52  in  the  State,  is  5,849  licenses  and  789 

•  The  figures  in  San  FranclBco  County  cover  the  fiscal  year,  from  July 
1. 1881.  to  June  80,  1882,  iBclusive. 
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divorces,  or  one  divorce  to  7.41  licenses.  It  is  possible  that  the 
number  of  marriages  may  have  been  even  less  than  the  number 
of  marriage  licenses,  as  there  may  have  been  some  licenses  issued 
without  marriage,  but  no  marriages  without  a  license.  This  con- 
dition of  things,  in  or  near  the  larger  and  more  accessible  cities, 
whither  these  disturbed  elements  of  the  population  are  likely 
to  congregate  to  hide  or  cure  their  domestic  grievances,  shows 
as  great  eagerness  in  portions  of  California  to  escape  the  bonds 
of  marriage,  as  existed  in  Paris  during  the  revolution.  Accord- 
ing to  Burke,*  *'in  the  first  three  months  of  1798,  there  were 
562  divorces  in  that  city  alone,  being  about  one  to  every  three 
marriages,  and  the  same  ratio  continued  for  several  months." 
Nor  is  the  evil  abating.  According  to  the  San  Francisco  Post, 
ten  applications  were  made  on  one  day  this  year — July  25th — 
for  a  legal  termination  of  the  marriage  tie— a  larger  number 
than  ever  before  made  in  one  day  in  that  city. 

In  Europe  the  proportion  of  divorces  is  very  much  lower, 
but  a  rising  tendency  is  observable  there.  In  Papal  countries 
the  divorce  is  not  absolute,  but  in  the  form  of  a  legal  separ* 
ation,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  privilege  of  subsequent 
marriage.  In  Denmark,  in  1871,  there  was  one  divorce  to 
27.51  marriages ;  in  1879,  1  to  24.4.  In  France,  in  1871,  the 
ratio  was  as  1  to  222.21;  in  1879,  as  1  to  109  4.  In  Holland, 
in  1871,  as  1  to  192.5;  in  1880,  as  1  to  122.46.  In  Sweden,  in 
1871,  as  1  to  201.61 ;  in  1880,  as  1  to  184.66.  In  Belgium,  in 
1871,  as  1  to  850.87 ;  in  1880,  as  1  to  185.12.  In  England  and 
Wales,  in  1871,  as  1  to  1020.4;  in  1879,  as  1  to  480.88.  In  Rus- 
sia, in  1871,  as  1  to  751.87 ;  in  1877,  as  1  to  487.8.  In  Norway, 
in  1875,  as  1  to  2857.14;  in  1880,  as  1  to  1428.57.  And  in 
Scotland,  in  1871,  as  1  to  9090.9,  and  in  1880,  as  1  to  8448.27.t 

From  these  facts,  then,  reported  both  from  the  New  World 
and  the  Old,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  divorce 
among  the  progressive  nations,  though  the  main  swell  and 
crest  of  this  dark  tidal  wave  is  in  America,  and  this  is  nowhere 
higher  than  where  it  breaks  into  the  Pacific. 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon.     Do  the  facts  indicate  easy 

*  Quoted  bj  Judge  Jameson,  NoHh  American  Beview^  Ap.  1888,  p.  820. 
f  These  ratios  I  have  calculated  from  facts  collected  by  Rev.  S.  W. 
Dike,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Poet, 
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divorce,  or  necessary  divorce?  "We  cannot  soppose  that  society 
has  suddenly  become  so  much  more  corrupt  in  all  the  elements 
of  moral  character,  and  that  the  marriage  tie  rots  off  in  all  these 
cases.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  greater  fre- 
qaency  of  divorce  in  America  than  in  Europe.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  many  European  countries— e.  g.  in  France — 
where  divorce  is  infrequent,  the  marriage  estate  is  often  a  very 
corrupt  one,  and  there  is  much  less  virtue  generally,  than  in 
portions  of  this  country,  as  in  New  England  for  instance,  where 
divorce  is  much  more  common.  The  facts  clearly  indicate  easy 
divorce  rather  than  necessary  divorce,  which  implies  an  abso- 
lute dissolution  of  the  moral  tie  between  the  parties  before  the 
law  seals  the  separation. 

II.  The  Causes. 

When  we  meet  such  a  social  tendency,  we  naturally  inquire 
what  are  the  underlying  causes  of  it,  the  influences  at  work  in 
society  to  make  such  a  condition  of  things  possible. 

L  A  fundamental  reason  is  a  loss  of  the  popular  discernment 
of  the  divine  dements  of  marriage.  Marriage,  as  God  intended 
it,  is  a  divinely  constituted  estate,  altogether  unique  in  kind 
and  quality — two  in  one  and  one  in  two — each  of  the  parties 
retainiDg  bis  or  her  individuality,  but  raising  it  to  a  higher 
plane,  while  freely  giving  heart,  will,  self,  to  the  other — the 
estate  not  made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  two  individualities,  but  a 
higher  unity,  differing  from  the  two  in  kind.  This  high  estate 
may  not  exist  at  the  moment  of  marriage.  It  may  be  slowly 
brought  about  afterwards.  God  has  so  constituted  our  social 
natures — man's  and  woman's — that  the  natural  experience  of 
wedlock,  where  there  is  no  natural  barrier  or  wrong  in  the 
marriage  itself,  no  false  conceptions  of  its  nature,  and  where 
the  parties  are  faithful  to  each  other  and  try  to  do  their  duty» 
giadtially  leads  the  married  pair,  if  they  have  not  reached  it 
before  marriage,  up  from  the  position  of  mere  social  addition, 
or  marital  neighborhood,  in  which  the  marriage  ceremony 
placed  them,  to  the  high  estate  of  mutual  love  and  devotion 
uid  self-sacrifice  for  which  God  designed  them.  In  many 
beyond  doubt,  the  true  union  only  takes  place  after  the 
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illusions  and  glamour  of  pre-marital  love  have  been  dissipated, 
and  the  parties  have  reached  the  sober  realities  of  real  acquaint- 
ance ;  yet  it  takes  placa 

Now  this  idea  of  marriage  as  a  divine  constitution,  sacred 
and  inviolable,  seems  somehow  to  have  escaped  the  thought  of 
the  people ;  and  they  think  only  of  the  human  elements  put  in 
front  and  substituted  for  it.  These  human  elements  are  con- 
spicuous and  make  themselves  felt.  They  are  such  as  these  : 
the  motives  for  marriage,  the  acquaintance  made  in  quite  a 
human  way,  the  mutual  liking  springing  up  on  a  basis  of  na- 
ture, the  offer  and  the  acceptance  altogether  on  the  social  level, 
the  arrangements  and  the  wedding  as  if  only  men  and  women 
were  involved  in  the  affair.  This  human  and  earthly  cast 
thrown  over  the  transaction  hides  from  view  the  deeper,  divine 
process  by  which  two  hearts,  two  wills,  two  lives,  are  silently 
and  mysteriously  to  blend  into  one — a  social  crystallization 
more  wonderful  than  the  process  by  which  carbon  becomes 
changed  to  diamond,  or  particles  of  earth  and  air  are  taken  up 
into  the  substance,  the  bloom  and  fruit  of  a  tree.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  this  is  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment,  and  the  di- 
vine idea  of  marriage  is  slurred,  and  the  human  element  put  in 
front,  the  bonds  of  marriage  become  weak,  and  subject  to  easy 
rupture  by  human  caprice,  for  not  only,  in  that  case,  is  there 
the  natural  fragility  of  a  mere  human  compact,  but  persons 
united  in  wedlock  under  such  a  conception  of  the  relation  are 
not  in  a  favorable  condition  to  have  their  hearts  unconsciously 
won  to  the  true  higher  estate. 

2.  Of  the  same  nature  and  tendency  to  easy  divorce  is  the 
influence  of  the  popular  prominence  given  to  marriage  as  a 
dvil  insiituiion.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  marriage  is  a  di- 
vine union,  actual  or  possible,  taking  place  before  or  after  the 
initial  rite,  it  is  also  a  creature  of  the  State.  The  State  has  an 
interest  in  it,  and  steps  in  to  defend  its  interest.  The  laws  take 
it  up  and  regulate  it,  prescribing  certain  steps  for  its  perform- 
ance, and  giving  the  whole  proceeding  quite  a  civil  aspect. 
Now,  whenever  a  divine  institution  is  also  a  civil  institution, 
and  the  civil  institution  has  flexible  forms,  that  often  receive 
modification  and  bend  this  way  and  that,  the  divine  side,  after 
awhile,  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  human  side  only  be 
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thought  of.  Thus  marriage  after  generations  following  genera- 
tions have  been  legislating  upon  it,  seems  to  many  people  to 
have  DO  stronger  bonds  than  those  the  State  imposes.  The 
whole  relationship  drifts  down  to  the  civil  plane,  and  the  public 
slowly  become  ripe  for  any  modification  of  the  law  regulating 
marriage  that  may  be  demanded.  And  while  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  providence  civil  marriage  is  designed  merely  to  be 
a  human  casket  to  hold  the  divine  jewel,  the  casket  is  so  made, 
in  many  cases,  as  easily  to  drop  out  the  jewel,  or  not  readily 
receive  it,  and  to  be  itself  thrown  away  with  little  trouble. 
As  in  Pharaoh's  dream  "'  the  ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed  kine 
ate  up  the  well-favored  and  fat  kine ;"  so  the  civil  institution 
of  marriage  devours  the  divine  institution,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  easy  divorce. 

3.  Another  influence  adverse  to  the  permanence  of  marriage 
is  the  undue  exaltation  of  individual  liberty.  No  close  observer 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  lessening  of  respect  for 
authority,  and  growing  restlessness  under  civil  restraint,  a 
larger  demand  for  individuality  among  the  people.  Law  has 
stretched  the  net-work  of  its  complications  and  applications 
over  the  community  to  meet  the  various  circumstances  of  soci- 
ety, hat  has  weakened  the  power  of  its  grasp  on  the  individual 
»ilL  There  is  more  law  about  a  man,  but  it  is  farther  off,  as 
when  one  passes  from  the  enclosure  of  prison-walls  to  the  en- 
elosure  of  a  race-track.  Individuality  now  claims  large  ranges 
morally,  and  chafes  under  restrictions  of  liberty  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  tendency  in  law  is  to  throw  off  such  civil  shackles. 
Accordingly,  what  may  be  called  moral  legislation  has' slowly 
Ijeen  falling  into  the  back-ground  for  years,  except  in  cases 
vhere  society  out  of  sheer  necessity  makes  from  time  to  time  a 
violent  and  spasmodic  movement  against  some  one  insupporta- 
ble social  evil,  which  is  at  once  a  moral  and  a  civil  wrong,  as 
iiitemperance.  It  is  quite  in  the  line  of  this  general  tendency, 
of  letting  every  one  have  things  in  his  own  way  morally  till 
tbe  result  becomes  intolerable  to  society,  that  there  should  have 
sprung  op  a  demand  for  freer  divorce,  and  that  the  demand 
ehould  be  granted.  The  spirit  of  the  age  in  this  under-swell  of 
liberty  has  been:  Let  those  who  do  not  wish  to  live  longer 
together  part,  and  let  them  go  into  full  liberty  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  law. 
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4.  Again,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  not  a  little  Free 
Love  doctrine  at  work  in  society.  It  is  not  often  acknowledged. 
It  does  not  reach  the  dignity  of  an  open  system  or  a  philosophy. 
It  is  not  general  enough  to  be  called  a  social  inflaence;  but  it 
lurks  in  society  and  influences  many.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
feeling  among  coarse  and  lustful  natures  that  mutual  passion 
somehow  has  on  it  the  divine  imprimatur ;  and  that  if  it  hap- 
pens to  run  across  the  barriers  of  society,  the  worse  for  the 
barriers.  Society  in  such  cases  must  be  held  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  not  those  who  have  been  set  upon  by  this  electing  love, 
and  drawn  together.  Of  course,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  devils ; 
but  there  is  much  of  the  doctrine  of  devils  in  the  world. 
There  is  more  of  this  apotheosis  of  lust  working  in  depraved 
hearts,  leading  them  not  merely  to  apologize,  but  to  glory  in  their 
shame,  than  is  supposed.  The  doctrine  in  this  form  does  little 
harm;  it  is  too  repulsive,  too  putrid.  But  when  it  takes  the 
form  of  pity  for  those  who  find  themselves  unhappily  mated, 
and  shift  oflf  their  companions  by  due  process  of  law  to  assort 
themselves  anew  with  parties  already  selected ;  and  when  this 
pity  passes  over  into  approval  and  justification,  the  doctrine 
becomes  dangerous.  It  is  this  spirit,  in  its  attenuated  and  dis- 
guised form,  which  among  other  influences  has  assisted  in 
modifying  divorce  laws,  and  ma'de  them  easy  for  those  who 
desire  other  marriages.  In  some  instances  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  legislatures  in  this  country — as  in  one  case  in 
France — ^general  in  form,  but  designed  to  open  the  door  out  of 
wedlock  to  individual  parties,  and  facilitate  the  way  for  a  new 
marital'  assortment.  The  Free  Love  influence  thus  acts,  far  in 
advance  of  its  own  acknowledgment,  as  an  unperceived  sol- 
vent of  the  intrinsic  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  marriage, 
and  causes  many  to  regard  the  laws  guarding  it  to  be  mere 
forms  without  adhesive  substance. 

5.  Again,  there  is  in  our  day  a  perceptible  weakening  of  the 
old  social  ties  binding  the  different  groups  of  individuals  to- 
gether in  the  community.  Family  ties  are  not  so  compact  and 
unbroken  as  they  once  were,  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  members  to  distant  places,  or  the  breaking  up 
of  the  early  home  and  the  migration  of  the  family.  Circles 
of  friendship  do  not  remain  so  close  and  warm.    Societies  are 
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more  variable  in  their  membership,  and  the  society  bonds  are 
weaker.  Society  itself,  everywhere,  is  pierced  and  penetrated 
with  foreign  inflaences,  making  it  less  homogeneous,  less 
anitedy  less  coherent  In  such  a  condition  of  things,  no  com- 
manity  quite  at  rest,  individuals  coming  and  going,  many  per- 
sons all  the  time  in  a  state  of  feverish  unrest,  with  the  old 
social  restraints  thrown  off  and  the  new  ones  not  felt,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  marriage  tie  should  become  weaker,  with  the 
other  social  ties,  and  that  individuals  should  be  stepping 
through  it^  as  they  are  through  so  many  other  social  ties,  with 
little  hesitation.  The  unrest  in  marriage  is  only  oue  symptom 
of  the  far  broader  and  deeper  general  unrest  of  modern  society. 
6.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  many  married  people  have  no 
home,  and  live  in  boarding  houses  and  hotels,  insensibly  opens 
the  way  out  The  home  is  the  natural  center  and  support  of 
domestic  feeling ;  and  they  have  no  domestic  atmosphere 
about  them,  none  of  that  separate,  quiet,  common  life  together, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  highest  and  purest 
mutual  devotion.  They  are  brought  too  much  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  promiscuous  associations  of  public  places,  the 
gossip  circulating  in  such  circles,  the  sensational  stories  and 
amusements  which  pander  to  unoccupied  minds,  the  stimulus 
of  high  living  without  the  necessity  of  work,  and  the  constant 
temptation  of  desiring  to  please  other  eyes  than  those  within 
the  sacred  circle  of  wedded  love ;  and  consequently  the  process 
of  a  true  marital  knitting  of  hearts  goes  on  poorly.  Too  often, 
alas,  it  goes  on  cross-wise,  and  in  an  unlawful  fashion.  The 
modern  manner  of  living  adopted  by  many  has  much  to  do 
with  the  frequency  of  the  breaking  up  of  families. 

m  The  Facilities  and  Helps. 

We  have  considered  the  underlying  causes  and  influences  in 
society  leading  to  easy  divorce.  What  now  are  some  of  the 
things  which  j)romoie  it? 

1.  First  among  these,  certainly,  are  the  divorce  laws.  These 
in  most  of  the  States  are  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  an 
easy  w^y  out  of  wedlock  to  those  weaty  of  it.  Instead  of 
limiting  divorce  to  a  cause  which  implies  the  absolute  dissolu- 
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tion  of  the  marriage  bond  already,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  marital  oneness  between  the  parties  afterward,  they  allow 
many  other  causes,  sometimes  of  frivolous  and  slight  moment^ 
and  practically  invite  divorce  for  those  who  find  marriage  bur- 
densome or  distasteful.  In  this  State — California — divorces  may 
be  granted  for  any  one  of  the  following  causes :  1.  Adultery. 
2.  Extreme  cruelty.  8.  Willful  desertion.  4.  Willful  neglect 
to  provide  for  wife.  5.  Habitual  intemperance,  and  6.  Convic- 
tion of  felony.  But  these  terms  are  legally  defined  in  the  code 
with  such  latitude,  that  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  cruelty, 
or  of  "  the  mental  and  physical  capacity  in  the  other  to  dis- 
charge well  the  duties  of  husband  or  wife,"  is  considered  "ex- 
treme cruelty;"  and  "voluntary  separation  one  year"  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  considered  "  willful  desertion ;"  and 
**  that  degree  of  intemperance  for  one  year*^  which  disqualifies 
for  business,  or  "which  would  reasonably  inflict  a  cause  of 
great  mental  anguish  upon  the  innocent  party,"  is  considered 
"habitual  intemperance;"  and  imprisonment  in  the  States-prison 
for  one  year  or  a  longer  term,  is  "conviction  of  felony," 
while  a  sentence  to  the  States-prison  for  life  itself,  by  statute, 
dissolves  the  marriage.  Thus  between  the  looseness  of  the 
legal  causes,  and  the  looseness  of  the  appended,  complicated 
legal  definitions,  there  is  a  legal  net-work  of  divorce  with 
meshes  so  large  that  almost  any  pair  who  will  consent  together 
to  try  to  get  through,  or  if  one  will  consent  to  let  the  other 
try  alone,  can  pass  through  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  only 
when  one  party  opposes,  and  finds  the  other  in  the  act,  and 
lays  hold  and  pulls  back,  that  the  obstruction  of  the  net  is  of 
any  avail.  The  case  is  made  still  worse  by  the  diversity  of  the 
laws  in  different  States  on  this  subject.  Persons  can  go  away 
from  their  homes  into  States  where  there  is  great  latitude  of 
divorce,  and  after  a  brief  residence,  file  an  application,  give  a 
constructive  notification  to  the  absent  party  by  publication  in  a 
local  paper,  and  receive  a  decree  dissolving  the  marriage,  before 
the  said  absent  party  has  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
relation.  The  States,  by  their  different,  inharmonious,  and  often 
contradictory  statutes  have  unintentionally  set  up  hiding 
places,  "cities  of  rrfuge,"  to  which  weary  husbands  o.r  wives 
can  flee,  cut  off  pursuit,  and  find  a  legal  riddance  of  their  com- 
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pank>ii&  In  this  way,  the  civil  law,  instead  of  being  like  a 
string  on  which  beads  are  strung  with  the  ends  knotted  to- 
gether, an  endless  string,  is  like  a  string  with  the  ends  unknot- 
ted, from  which  the  beads  easily  slip  off. 

Moreover,  as  shown  by  Judge  Jameson  in  the  April  number 
of  the  North  American  BevieWy  the  laws  make  no  provision,  in 
daefonn,  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  children  and  society, 
in  divorce  saits.  Only  the  married  parties  themselves  have  a 
standing  before  the  coart ;  whereas  deep  and  vital  interests  of 
society  and  often  of  children  are  involved.  Legally,  it  is  only 
a  question  between  the  two ;  morally  and  civilly,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  much  wider  and  more  fundamental  moment,  and  this 
the  law  overlooks,  as  if  willing  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  other 
parties  involved,  in  order  to  make  the  way  out  of  wedlock  as 
simple  and  anobstructed  as  possible 

2.  Bat  the  only  difficulty  is  not  with  the  law.     Its  construc- 
tion by  the  txmris  is  apt  to  be  extremely  generous  to  the  peti- 
tioners.    Many  courts,  borne  on  by  the  modern  popular  ten* 
denoy,  prcte  the  possibilities  of  the  law  to  the  boundary  of 
license.     They  have  not  been  careful  to  ferret  out  collusion, 
have  suffered  constructive  offenses  and  formal  proofs  to  pass, 
have  not  cared  to  go  behind  the  face  of  the  pleadings,  when  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie  and  a  higher 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  parties  themselves  or  their  chil- 
dren or  society,  and  for  the  intent  of  the  law,  might  have  led 
them  to  exercise  their  discretionary  power  in  a  more  conserva- 
tive way.     The  haste  and  indifference  with  which  divorce  pro- 
ceedings are  sometimes  dispatched  gives  no  indication  of  the 
deep  tragical  nature  of  the  transaction,  morally  and  socially. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  Connecticut  occupies  on 
an  average  about  fifteen  minutes  only  with  each  divorce  case 
that  comes  before  it. 

3.  Bat  as  if  the  laxity  of  the  law  and  the  liberality  of  the 
eoarts  were  not  enough,  there  are  lawyers  also  who  take  pains 
to  inform  the  public  of  their  readiness  to  simplify  and  expe- 
dite the  business.  They  trade  in  ruined  homes,  disappointed 
bopes,  alienated  hearts;  and  offer  their  services  to  those  in 
domestic  trouble,  to  secure  a  decree,  at  a  stipulated  price,  sever- 
ing the  marriaga     They  stand  ready  to  take  the  party,  at  any 
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moment  of  temporary  exasperation,  before  the  cooler  aad  better 
thought  has  come,  and  hurry  them  through  a  divorce  suit  with 
the  least  possible  trouble  or  publicity.  A  clean  decree  of  court 
and  a  blasted  household,  for  so  much  gold!  A  ruined  family 
with  neatness  and  dispatch  for  a  single  feel  Who  comes 
next? 

4  Another  thing,  doubtless,  which  leads  to  divorce  is  the 
facility  with  which  divorced  persons  can  be  re-married  to  other 
parties.  Not  only  are  there  many  persons  who  are  willing  to 
enter  into  wedlock  with  the  guilty  parties  even,  in  such  separ- 
ations, regarding  their  previous  marriage  and  their  guilt  in 
being  the  cause  of  the  termination  of  it,  as  no  serious  objection, 
but  there  are  many  ministers  and  officers  of  the  law  authorized 
to  perform  marriage  ceremonies,  who  marry  all  who  come  to 
them  for  their  services,  not  stopping  to  inquire  whether  they 
were  properly  divorced,  and  morally  free  to  enter  again  into 
wedlock.  If  those  who  officiate  had  more  conscience  on  this 
point,  and  would  refuse  to  re-marry  those  who  had  been  legally 
separated  for  any  cause  that  is  less  than  an  absolute  sundering 
of  the  internal  marriage  tie  binding  the  parties  together,  mak- 
ing true  wedded  life  ever  after  an  impossibility,  the  way  out  of 
marriage,  to  those  in  whom  the  internal  bond  is  not  dissolved, 
would  not  look  so  broad  and  inviting.  May  good  men  have 
thoughlessly  smoothed  the  way,  as  if  it  needed  smoothing  I 

These  are  some  of  the  facilities  and  helps.  They  provide  an 
easy  way ;  lay  the  train  to  the  magazine ;  and  then  generally 
some  spark  of  anger  in  the  domestic  circle  fires  the  train. 
There  are  few  families  in  which  there  are  not  at  times  causes 
for  disagreement;  differences  of  judgment,  taste,  disposition, 
temper,  will.  With  proper  patience  and  forbearance,  the 
stream  of  domestic  life  which,  when  thrown  against  these 
rocky  and  precipitous  headlands,  is  converted  to  a  splashing, 
noisy,  foaming  torrent,  if  left  to  itself,  soon  settles  down  into 
its  wonted  quiet  channels  again,  goes  on  smoothly,  and  only  is 
heard  in  its  own  sweet  and  peaceful  ripple.  But  there  are  per- 
sons, who,  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  chafing  points,  thrown 
off  their  balance,  not  caring  to  be  patient,  reckless  of  the  conse- 
quences, seeing  the  facilities  and  preparations  for  divorce  before 
them,  seize  them,  commit  themselves  and  are  too  proud  or 
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obstinate  to  retreat, — on  the  principle  described  by  Shakespeare 
in  King  John : 

"  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
ICake  deeds  ill  done  T 

So  the  divorces  multiply  and  fill  the  land. 


IV.  The  Evils. 

The  effects  of  easy  divorce  are  wide-reaching  and  serious. 
As  it  springs  up  from  deep  and  broad  social  causes  and  tenden- 
cies, so  it  in  turn  reacts  on  and  assails  vital  social  principles 
and  intere8t& 

1.  It  cheapens  and  degrades  the  idea  of  the  marriage  relation 
among  the  people.  This  idea  is  found  in  the  Word  of  God, 
the  nature  of  man,  and  true  love ;  and  it  is,  that,  in  true  wed- 
lock, there  is  the  highest  surrender  and  devotement  of  a  human 
being  to  another  human  being  that  is  possible.  This  act,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  implies  permanency,  endlessness  in 
the  relation,  in  the  intent  of  the  person  who  enters  into  it  The 
step  mast  be  taken  without  any  reserve  or  qaalification  as  to 
its  duration.  Now,  easy  divorce — or  any  divorce  at  all  for  a 
reason  short  of  an  absolute  decay  of  the  marriage  bond  already 
—assails  this  high  conception  of  the  relation  in  the  public 
thoaghL  It  conveys  the  impression  that  the  relation  is  one  of 
convenience  and  expediency ;  that  there  is  nothing  sacred, 
dinne,  and  permanent  in  it,  as  really  as  in  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child ;  and  that  it  is  terminable  at  the  will  of  the 
parties  for  selfish  reasons;  when  Qod  in  his  Word,  which 
makes  it  a  final  union,  says  it  is  not,  when  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  which  can   not  give  itself  supremely  to  another  and  then 

• 

withdraw  from  such  surrender,  says  it  is  not,  and  when  true 
love,  which  can  not  pass  from  object  to  object,  or  even  forsake 
ita  one  chosen  object,  says  it  is  not  It  diverts  attention  from 
the  divine  elements  of  the  relation,  and  makes  married  life  a 
gime  of  shuttle-cock  at  which  society  is  playing,  keeping  mar- 
riage much  of  the  time  in  the  air,  passing  from  person  to 
person. 

2.  This  cheapening  and  degradation  of  marriage  as  a  social 
institation  is  attended  by  another  evil,  jyrecipitaie  and  thoughtless 
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• 
marriages.  Easy  divorce  means  easy  marriage.  The  parties 
feel  that  little  is  involved.  They  can  try  wedlock,  and  if  they 
like  it,  continue  it;  and  if  they  do  not,  dissolve,  partnership. 
It  is  a  partnership  affair.  They  have  not  as  yet,  so  far  as 
known,  adopted  the  practice  of  a  limited  partnership,  to  expire 
by  its  own  terms  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period ;  but  the 
tendency  seems  in  that  direction,  and,  that  may  come  yet, 
unless  easy  divorce  be  regarded  as  having  superior  advantages- 
as  offering  a  way  out  at  any  time.  The  absence  in  the  com- 
munity of  a  deep  and  thorough  conviction  of  the  permanency 
and  indissolubleness  of  marriage,  leads  many  persons  who  have 
reasons  for  hesitation,  to  be  willing  to  run  the  risk,  and  to 
marry  across  the  very  possibilities  of  happiness.  The  conse- 
quence is,  with  this  looseness  about  the  conception  of  the  rela> 
tion,  with  their  eyes  open,  they  voluntarily  not  only  wed 
misery,  but  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  more  than  half  mar- 
ried— married  in  law,  not  in  their  hearts.  They  do  not  give 
themselves  to  each  other.  They  keep  back  a  large  part  of  the 
gift.  And  half-married  persons,  living  together  on  the  partner- 
ship principle,  on  a  basis  of  trial  and  experiment,  are  a  degra- 
dation and  desecration  of  the  marriage  estate.  A  woman,  of 
this  experimental  sort,  and  having  quite  an  eye  to  worldly 
prudence  in  view  of  the  large  possibilities  of  the  case,  who,  one 
day,  thought  she  would  get  married,  told  me  a  short  time  after- 
wards, she  and  her  husband  "had  not  gone  to  house-keeping 
yet,  as  they  did  not  know  whether  the  marriage  would  stick." 
Thus  easy  divorce  poisons  the  whole  social  atmosphere  lying 
outside  the  portals  of  marriage,  making  the  unmarried  careless 
about  their  associations  and  friendships,  and  ready,  in  many 
instances,  to  enter  into  unwise  marriages,  from  which  they 
would  be  deterred  if  they  knew  the  step  must  be  a  finality. 

8.  Again,  the  possibility  of  easy  divorce  interferes  with  the 
proper  assimilating  process  of  married  life.  Few  persons,  prob- 
ably, when  first  married,  in  the  idealizings  and  mirages  of 
fresh  love,  have  as  yet  reached  the  real,  matter-of-fact,  simple 
unison  of  hearts  for  which  God  designed  them.  Much,  that  is 
unreal  and  imaginary,  or  real  and  obstructive,  has  to  be  cleared 
off  and  thrown  away,  on  both  sides,  that  the  true  marital  one- 
ness may  take  place.     But  that  this  process  may  go  on,—  the 
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real  kDitting  of  hearts, — the  wondroas  miracle  of  marriage, — 
the  parties  should  feel  that  there  is  no  escape ;  that  they,  their 
fcrtaDes,  their  happiness,  their  welfare,  are  shut  up  to  each 
other;  that  there  is  no  retreat — even  to  a  father's  house,  or  a 
mother's  willing  ear — to  which  they  can  flee,  for  a  way  out ; 
bat  that  they  must  live  and  love  and  work  together,  till  God 
separate  them.  The  least  sentiment  in  the  community  that 
domestic  grievances  are  not  to  be  patiently  borne,  that  the 
rising  tempest  is  not  to  be  bravely  outlived,  that  the  married 
pair  are  not  to  bear  their  own  troubles  in  silence,  till  they  are 
absolutely  unbearable,  is  destructive  to  the  mysterious  weld- 
ing process.  The  divorce  atmosphere  in  society  is  often  fatal 
to  it.  The  newly  married  enter  on  their  union  generally  as  a 
blessed,  divine  apprenticeship,  to  encounter  the  trials  and  dis- 
appointments, perhaps  the  pains  and  chagrins,  of  an  untried 
bat  holy  apprenticeship ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  put  all  the  while 
apon  the  question  whether  they  like  it,  and  keep  analyzing 
tbeir  feelings,  and  testing  themselves,  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  do  not  survive  the  ordeal.  The  acceptance  of  the  rela- 
tion as  life-long  is  the  best  condition  and  strongest  motive  for 
making  of  twain  one  flesh.  Judge  Jameson  says:''^  "In  far 
the  greatest  number  of  cases,  no  court  listening  to  the  narra- 
aves  of  the  parties,  can  doubt  that,  had  they  been  held  together 
bj  an  iron  band  making  divorce  impossible  for  any  cause,  they 
would  at  an  early  stage  of  their  marital  difierences  have  effected 
a  reconciliation ;  the  fatal  step  of  revealing  to  their  friends 
their  real  or  fancied  wrongs  would  not  have  been  taken,  and  so 
thar  mutual  wounds  would  have  been  healed  bv  the  first  inten- 
tion." 

4  Easy  divorce  is  also  a  great  injury  to  the  home.  The 
home  is  the  one  sacred  place  of  social  life.  As  a  training- 
aehool  of  character,  it  is  the  most  primary,  the  most  funda- 
mental, the  most  effective  of  all.  It  is  really  the  matrix, 
morally  and  in  the  quality  of  citizenship,  of  the  State.  Its 
parity  and  preservation  is  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  Divorce 
absolutely  destroys  the  home  which  is  its  immediate  subject 
It  extinguishes  it,  not  as  a  fire  burns  up  a  house  leaving  no 
;»rt  standing,  but  dividing  it  into  two  parties,  and  keeping 
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them  alive  as  perpetual  signs  of  the  domestic  ruin.  A  home 
broken  up  by  death  makes  the  feelings  of  the  soryivors  and 
friends  of  the  family  simple  and  direct ;  but  this  perpetuates  a 
cross-play  of  feeling,  often  bewildering  and  distracting  to  the 
children  and  other  friends,  and  throwing  them  into  unnatural 
relations,  and  putting  their  love  and  friendship  to  a  perplexing 
strain.  Death  permits  a  natural  and  healthful  process  of  heal- 
ing and  recovery  to  the  survivors  from  the  desolation  of  a 
perished  home ;  this  often  long  perpetuates  the  desolation  and 
the  sorrow,  and  makes  a  desolation  and  sorrow  about  which 
they  must  be  dumb,  and  can  receive  few  expressions  of  human 
sympathy. 

But  the  ruptured  home  is  not  the  only  one  that  suffers  from 
this  practice.  The  pernicious  influence  enters  other  homes^ 
becoming  a  social  distemper,  a  brooding  civic  corruption,  a 
disintegrating  presence,  leading  many  persons  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  weakening  of  the  bonds  of  marriage,  and  to  have  less  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  marriage  yowa 
of  their  companions.  The  quality,  the  strength,  of  home  life 
suffers.  The  practice  throws  out  a  subtle,  noxious  influence 
to  invest  every  home. 

5.  Further,  it  is  often  a  direct  wrong  to  innocent  partiea  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  wrong  which  is  frequently  done  to  one  of 
the  married  couple.  They  have  each  a  legal  standing  in  court, 
and  the  forms  of  law  for  their  protection.  I  refer  to  those 
whose  rights  are  affected,  but  who  have  no  opportunity,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  defend  them.  The  children  and  other  relations 
and  friends  may  have  great  interests  involved.  The  action 
may  aficct  their  happiness,  their  prospects,  their  welfare,  for 
life ;  and  they  have  no  opportunity  to  raise  their  voice  or  put 
in  a  plea.  They  can  present  no  remonstrance ;  and  say  to  the 
court  this  thing  ought  not  to  be.  In  law,  it  is  a  petty  personal 
matter  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  question  of  their  indi- 
vidual wishes ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  social  convulsion  in  the  bosom 
of  society  shattering  the  interests  of  others  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  them.  The  law  permits  these  private  explosions 
in  the  midst  of  society  ;  but  many  innocent  victims  suffer  from 
them,  and  have  no  redress.  The  wrong  done  to  the  innocent 
is  very  much  as  if  custom  and  law  should  permit  persons  occu- 
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pjiDg  a  single  room  in  a  large  boarding  house  to  get  up  a  pri* 
Tate  explosion  in  their  own  room  to  blow  themselves  apart, 
and  should  only  attempt  to  regulate  the  practice  as  between 
them,  paying  no  attention  to  their  neighbors  whose  apartments 
should  also  be  shattered. 

6.  This  practice  is,  moreover,  responsible  for  not  a  little  social 
vice  and  crime.  When  married  people  hold  their  marriage 
vows  loosely,  and  see  that  society  also  holds  them. loosely,  they 
are  not  always  careful  to  check  a  rising  interest  in  others. 
They  r^ard  the  peril  as  no  serious  matter  if  they  should  form 
ao  outside  attachment ;  for  the  old  connection,  they  think,  can 
be  easily  sundered,  and  the  new  alliance  formed.  Domestic 
fidelity  does  not  increase  with  the  facilities  for  divorce.  If  an 
oriental  traveler  knows  there  is  but  one  caravan  that  can  take 
him  to  Damascus,  and  that  he  must  remain  faithful  to  that  and 
keep  in  company  with  it,  or  go  alone  and  take  his  chances 
among  the  robbers  and  the  other  perils  of  the  journey,  he  will 
be  carefnl  to  be  true  to  it  and  not  stray  off;  but  if  he  under- 
stands there  are  a  plenty  of  other  caravans,  and  that  with  little 
trouble  he  can  pass  from  one  to  another,  he  may  be  tempted 
to  make  new  acquaintances  by  the  way,  and  to  change  his 
company  ;  and  sometimes  he  may  make  his  bargain  with  the 
one  before  he  has  got  his  discharge  from  the  other. 

7.  Lastly,  there  is  a  general  wrong  to  society.  Society  has 
ao  interest,  deep  and  wide-reaching,  in  maintaining  the  sacred- 
ness,  parity,  and  inviolability  of  marriage.  This  is  the  basis 
of  its  hopes  for  the  future.  Easy  divorce  trifles  with  this 
sacred  interest.  It  comes  with  its  sharp,  swift  shears,  and  clips 
asunder,  right  and  left,  these  superhuman  ties,— ^lips  them, 
when  it  has  no  right  to  do  it,  unnecessarily,  often  when,  if  left 
a  little  longer,  the  parties  themselves  would  be  deeply  thank- 
fid;  and  is  not  mindful  that  it  is  making  havoc  of  hopes, 
homes,  and  hearts.  It  is  the  State  handling  the  things  of  Qod 
with  wanton  freedom,  handling  them  low  down  on  the  plain  of 
tDdiFidoal  spleen,  chagrin,  impatience,  expediency.  This  is  a 
great  wrong  to  society  in  one  of  its  most  sacred,  tender,  and 
piecioas  interests. 

These  evils  are  of  so  serious  a  nature,  threatening  the  foun* 
dationa  of  domestic  and  social  life,  that  there  should  be  a  gen* 
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eral  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  good  people  to  remedy  or 
mitigate  them.  Eeligious  teachers,  moralists,  legislators, 
judges,  editors,  citizens  of  all  grades  who  love  their  country 
and  good  morals,  should  join  to  abate  a  source  of  so  much 
social  menace. 

V.   Remedy: 

On  this  subject  I  have  time  to  make  only  a  few  suggestions. 

1.  A  definite  objective  point  in  the  way  of  remedy  is  more 
stringent  divorce  laws.  The  grounds  of  civil  divorce  should  be 
much  restricted,  and  limited  to  such  as  imply  an  absolute 
breach  of  the  very  principle  of  married  life,  the  impossibility, 
within  reasonable  expectations,  of  its  existence  subsequently  ; 
and  the  burden  of  proof  of  this  state  of  things  should  be  laid 
on  the  applicant  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  him  to  make  his 
oase  clear  beyond  a  fair  doubt.  The  restrictive  legislation  ia 
Vermont  and  Connecticut  within  the  last  five  years,  says  Rev. 
Mr.  Dike,  has  resulted  in  the  falling  off  of  divorces  in  Ver- 
mont nearly  one- third,  and  in  Connecticut  nearly  one-fourih. 
And  Judge  Jameson  says  :*  "  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that,  if 
the  truth  could  be  ascertained,  at  least  two-thirds,  perhaps  four- 
fifths,  of  the  714  cases  of  divorce  in  Chicago  during  the  past 
year  either  were  fraudulent  in  fact,  or,  with  reasonably  con- 
ciliating temper,  on  the  part  of  the  couples  divorced,  and  under 
sufficiently  stringent  legal  conditions,  were  avoidable  or  pre- 
ventible." 

In  one  case,  at  least,  the  total  prohibition  of  divorce  has 
been  practised  with  good  results.  It  is  the  case  of  South  Caro- 
lina. According  to  the  author  just  quoted,  "down  to  the 
period  of  Reconstruction  in  1868,  no  absolute  divorce  had  ever 
been  allowed  in  that  State  for  any  cause ;  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  it  worked  well.  During  the  first  year  of  Re- 
<5onstruction,"  h-e  adds,  "  the  old  law  was  repealed  and  divorces 
were  freely  allowed.  After  a  few  years'  trial  the  old  law  was 
restored,  experience  having  taught  the  law-makers  of  the  State 
that  the  old  law  worked  better  than  the  new." 

2.  Another  objective  point  is  to  secure  uniform,  divorce  laws 
in  all  the  States.     As  it  is,  persons  can  be  divorced  in  some 
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States  for  causes  for  which  they  could  not  be  in  other  States ; 
and  persons  who  have  been  legally  divorced  and  then  been 
married  again  in  some  States,  might  be,  if  they  went  into  an-  ' 
other  State,  guilty  of  bigamy  or  adultery  according  to  the  laws 
previdling  there,  and  their  children  in  the  new  State  would  be 
illegitimate.  In  some  States  the  divorce  is  absolute  and  no : 
restriction  is  placed  on  re-marriage  by  either  party ;  in  other 
States,  the  innocent  party  only  is  allowed  to  marry  againj 
This  confusion  of  the  divorce  laws  was  not  so  serious  a  matteif 
when  the  States  stood  Ear  apart  and  bad  little  to  do  with  each 
other;  bat  now  that  the  population  of  all  the  States  are  ming* 
iJDg  together,  it  is  vital  that  such  fundamental  interests  of  soci-: 
eiy  as  those  of  the  family  integrity  should  be  everywhere  the 
same  before  the  law.  This  could  be  secured  voluntarily  if  the  . 
States  should  appoint  delegates  to  meet  In  an  inter-State  di- 
vorce  convention,  to  discuss  and  recommend  a  uniform  system 
of  laws  on  this  subject,  which  should  afterwards  be  adopted  by 
the  several  States ;  or  it  could  be  brought  about  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution,  delegating  the  whole 
subject  to  Congress. 

3w  A  minor  legal  restriction  would  be  to  prohibit  divorced 
peraons  from  marrying  again  within  a  definite  period, — say,  the 
innocent  party,  within  a  year,  the  guilty  party,  within  five 
jeara,  if  at  all.  The  desire  for  a  re-marriage  is  often  the 
reason  of  the  hot  haste  to  be  un-married.  If  such  re-marriage 
were  impossible  till  after  a  long  weary  interval,  the  attempt  to 
break  op  the  old  home  would  be  less  often  made. 

4.  Moreover,  the  law  should  be  framed  so  as  to  make  the 
offence  of  the  guilty  party  in  breaking  up  the  home  a  separate 
specific  crime.  Let  there  be  in  law,  as  there  is  in  fact,  the  crime 
of  marriage-breaking.  Then  let  the  wrong,  whatever  it  is, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  courts  as  sufficiently  criminal  to  be  a 
ground  for  divorce,  be  regarded  and  punished  as  a  crime— a 
separate  and  independent  oflFence  —  against  society,  also,r-as 
much  as  any  other  social  offence  which  first  assails  a  person, — 
u  burglary  or  libel,  for  instance.  Surely  marriage-breaking  is 
IS  great  a  wrong  in  itself  and  to  society,  as  house-breaking; 
and  there  is  no  fitness  in  allowing  a  person  to  commit  it,  prove 
it  against  bim,  and  then  dismiss  him,  with  no  other  penalty 
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than  that  he  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  person  he 
has  wronged.  Make  marriage-breaking  a  separate  ofifence  with 
a  sharp  penalty  of  its  own,  and  divorces  will  be  fewer. 

6.  Meanwhile,  with  the  divorce  laws  as  they  are,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  a  more  conservative  administration  of 
the  law.  The  subject  should  be  discussed.  A  higher  and 
purer  public  sentiment  should  be  aroused.  The  courts  should 
be  encouraged  to  apply  the  law  in  the  interest  of  public  morals, 
the  stability  of  the  home,  the  sacredness  and  inviolablene^s  of 
marriage.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  tendency  to  give  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  law  to  laxity,  they  should  be  led  to  press 
the  possibilities  on  the  other  side,  making  the  instances  of 
divorce  as  few  and  difficult  as  the  law  administered  in  the  line 
of  its  intent  will  allow.  Let  them  feel  that  in  granting  a 
divorce  they  are  doing  a  great  social  wrong  unless  they  grant 
the  divorce  on  the  ground  of  a  great  crime  in  the  home ;  and 
let  them  move  slowly  and  require  the  clearest  proof  that  this 
crime  exists  and  is  irreparable,  before  they  grant  the  decree. 
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Amiclk  v.— unbelief,   HALF-BELIEF,  AND   A 

REMEDY. 

Pjcbsoks  who  are  enthasiaatio  and  successful  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  natural  sciences  may  appreciate  them  as  a  department  of 
knowledge  so  much  as  in  effect  to  undervalue  other  depart- 
'meDts,  And  the  theories  of  such  persons  will  find  favor  with 
those  of  a  larger  class  who  are  occupied  especially  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  material  forces  in  the  industrial  arts. 

In  both  these  classes  there  are  some  who  will  look  to  nature's 
laws  or  the  forces  of  nature  for  the  solution  of  all  phenomena. 
In  as  moch  as  there  has  been  a  progressive  discovery  of  those 
laws  and  forces;  and  as  the  primal  cause  of  them  seems  to 
retreat  before  all  attempts  at  analysis  of  it,  they  admit  that 
they  may  not  yet  have  found,  and  that  possibly  they  may 
never  find  out  the  power  that  is  fundamental ;  or  that  if  per- 
chance they  should  touch  it  at  one  or  more  points,  they  still 
may  not  comprehend  it  nor  properly  affirm  that  they  know  it 
in  its  entirety ;  its  phases  of  development  are  so  varied  and  so 
rast  They  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  may  be  some 
force  or  power  that  is  universal  and  supreme.  Favoring  the 
idmission  that  there  may  be  such  a  power  and  partially  aiding 
an  attempt  to  conceive  it,  they  recognize  for  instance  that  elec- 
tricity may  be  found  to  have  identity  or  unity  across  a  conti- 
oent  or  around  the  world ;  and  that  the  vehicle  of  light  may 
pervade  all  space;  and  that  volatile  as  it  is,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  entity;  and  that  its  operation  in  infinite  space  does  not 
int^ere  with  its  attendance  and  service  upon  the  eye  of  an 
insect 

By  such  means  and  otherwise  they  are  led  to  admit  that 
diere  may  be  an  infinite  or  all-pervading  Power.  This  power 
ftey  think  eonstitntes  the  laws  of  nature,  or  is  the  force  that 
operates  through  those  laws  as  its  channel. 

They  are  disposed  to  accept  the  laws  of  nature  complacently. 
They  perceive  that  therein  is  a  prevailing  tendency  toward  the 
prodaction  and  the  conservation  of  that  which  by  common  con- 
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sent  is  called  good — the  survival  of  the  fittest — that  an  assur- 
ance is  given  that  whatsoever  has  occurred  will  recur  under  the 
same  conditions — that  the  assurance  that  benefits  will  follow 
compliance  with  the  law,  more  than  compensates  for  the  dread 
and  the  endurance  of  the  evils  that  follow  transgression — that 
the  law's  universal  operation  is  equivalent  to  the  publication  of 
a  just  and  consistent  purpose — that  its  certainty  makes  it  a  pre- 
diction and  directory  to  guide  intelligent  creatures,  and  is  alto* 
gether  beneficent  Although  logic  may  find  fatality  in  it^  yet 
if  the  choice  is  between  fate  on  one  hand  and  caprice  on 
the  other,  their  experience  leads  them  to  fear  the  caprice  and 
to  trust  the  fate. 

While  under  an  ingenuous  and  non-combative  state  of  mind, 
they  may  see  no  objection  to  the  application  of  some  proper 
noun  as  the  name  of  the  power  they  find  under  the  laws  of 
natura  They  may  even  consent  that  the  name  shall  signify 
the  Supreme  Good.  Possibly  it  may  occur  to  them  that  they 
CDuld  not  aver,  all  things  being  considered,  that  any  better 
arrangements  would  have  been  made  if  intelligence  had  been  at 
work  producing  them. 

But  they  will  deny  that  there  is  a  personal  Creator,  having 
intelligence,  purpose,  and  will;  or  that  there  can  be  such  evi- 
dence of  his  existence  as  ought  to  satisfy  scientific  and  reason- 
able men.  Yet,  the  Power  that  operates  through  nature's  laws 
to  produce  phenomena,  must  have  within  itself  all  that  it 
finally  exhibits  in  phenomena.  All  efiects  must  have  adequate 
causes.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  No  eflFect  can  be  greater 
than  its  cause.  Nothing  can  come  from  thence  to  hence  that 
was  not  or  is  not  thence.  New  relations  do  not  create  new 
forces.  Nothing  can  be  constituted  above  the  sum  of  its  con- 
stituents. Whatsoever  comes  out  of  potency  into  phenomena 
must  have  been  within  the  potency.  Distance,  obscurity,  and 
inscrutability  do  not  annihilate  facts,  nor  detach  effects  from 
their  causes.  The  proof  of  power  is  not  in  the  perception  and 
comprehension  of  its  source  and  methods  only,  but  also  in  its 
results.  If  man  has  a  mind  it  is  constituted  of  that  and  by 
that  which  is  at  least  a  mind.  If  these  are  only  variations  of 
the  form  of  an  axiom,  they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
One  that  is  all  that  can  be  expressed  or  suggested  by  the  name 
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of  God.  This  reasoDing,  however,  is  of  no  eflfect  if  there  is  no 
miod ;  and  the  fact  of  there  being  any  is  questioned  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  dispose  of  the  fact  and  of  its  implications, 
by  showing  that  thought  and  volition  are  only  the  movements 
of  the  molecules  of  digested  aliment 

It  can  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  power,  that  is  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent,  but  not  that  it  is  also  omniscient. 

The  materialists  and  theists  diverge  at  this  point,  the  first 
having  assumed  that  there  inheres  in  matter  a  self-moving 
potentiality  that  it  has  not  been  proved  to  possess. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  common  thought  and  expression  of 
Christian  people  that  may  tend  to  confirm  the  atheist  in  his 
position,  and  which  may  be  amended  ? 

Those  who  accept  the  Scripture  revelation  of  God,  have  con- 
ceptions as  varied  as  their  individual  experiences  and  charac- 
ters ;  all  possibly  in  some  measure  true,  yet  partial  and  leaving 
infinite  trath  before  them  unexplored.  Throughout  all  this 
variety  there  appears  at  times  more  or  less  of  instability  and 
iocoosistency.  Those  who  have  square  and  immovable  convic- 
tions of  the  presence  of  the  Creator  in  all  his  universe,  are  ex- 
ceptions. Sincere  Christians  are  often  distressed  at  finding 
their  faith  in  conflict  with  their  every-day  mode  of  thinking 
and  acting  in  practical  life — apparently  in  conflict  with  their 
reason  in  so  far  as  they  adopt  the  scientific  interpretations  of 
nature.  Their  knowledge  of  natural  laws  is  enough  to  supplant 
or  to  shake  the  simple  faith  induced  by  miraculous  manifesta- 
tioDs  in  the  past,  and  by  such  phases  of  truth  as  are  adapted  to 
a  primitive  or  initiatory  condition  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  or  to  strengthen  a  conviction  from  nature's  resources 
of  themselves,  of  the  presence  of  God. 

If  successful  in  holding  firmly  a  conviction  of  the  fact  of  a 
Creator,  they  still  see  that  man  is  in  contact  with  various  inter- 
mediate agents  and  secondary  causes.  Man's  relation  to  mate- 
rials things  or  to  nature,  is  practical,  real,  present  and  tangible, 
whereas  the  Creator  seems  to  be  in  the  infinite  distance  as  to 
sjMice,  and  also  as  to  time  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  and 
inferentially  is  equally  remote  with  regard  to  any  positive  influ- 
ence or  interest 

To  nature's  power  they  attribute  the  activities  of  material 
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things.  To  Qod  is  assigned  another  sphere.  Nature  is  near 
bat  he  is  afar.  Nature  may  be  treated  with  under  certain  con- 
ditions, with  assured  results,  but  he  perchance  may  not  be 
treated  with  at  all,  or  if  he  may,  as  he  has  freedom  he  may 
have  the  capriciousuess  which  our  experience  leads  us  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  use  of  freedom.  There  is  trust  in  the  return  of 
the  seasons  and  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth ;  such  trust  that 
the  conditions  upon  which  a  good  harvest  depends  are  cheer- 
fully complied  with.  There  is  belief  that  they  who  sow  may 
reap,  and  they  who  sow  know  the  quality  of  the  seeds  they 
scatter,  but  in  the  field  of  religious  life  many  tread  the  furrow 
with  weak  and  measured  pace  while  they  plant  unwinnowed 
seeds. 

Under  the  habit  of  conceiving  of  two  sources  of  power  and 
of  two  spheres  of  their  operation,  nature  is  sometimes  assumed 
to  be  in  antagonism  to  God.  It  is  the  wicked  and  consenting 
material  that  forms  the  weapons  with  which  scientists  assail  or 
seem  to  imply  an  assault  upon  his  special  revelation  to  man. 
Looking  at  nature  as  an  efficient  power,  they  admit  that  in 
some  departments  at  least  it  is  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
phenomena,  and  they  practically  admit  and  are  not  prepared 
theoretically  to  deny,  that  it  embraces  the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  substantial  things.  While  admitting  that  the  Creator 
established  the  laws  of  naiure,  and  the  forces  that  work  in  their 
channels;  they  imagine  he  gave  to  them  propulsion  and  has 
since  left  them  to  work  out  their  inexorable  results  as  a 
machine  does  its  work,  while  he  seldom  or  never  touches  them 
— that  they  were  all  finished  in  the  long-ago;  and  whereas 
there  is  now  no  necessity  for  his  presence  and  activity,  there- 
fore he  is  not  present  and  active — that  his  creative  power  has 
ceased  even  if  it  is  not  exhausted  and  his  presence  being  super- 
fluous is  not  to  be  expected  unless  exceptionally  and  at  rare 
periods.  As  a  consequence  of  sujch  convictions  "  he  is  not  in 
all  their  thoughts,"  or,  in  all  their  thoughts  he  is  not  The 
doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  God  is  accepted  as  a  dogma 
that  it  is  not  expedient  to  deny,  but  being  an  incomprehensible 
fact  it  is  permitted  to  be  nearly  as  ineffectual  as  a  rejected 
theory. 

Devout  teachers  sometimes  say  of  the  Creator  that  he  cannot 
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do  so  and  so,  referring  to  the  limitations  "  in  the  nature  of 
tbinga."  Sach  statements  may  express  absolute  truth.  The 
opposite  of  them  may  be  inconceivable.  They  seem  to  imply 
that  he  will  be  exalted  by  having  his  subjection  to  nature's 
laws  proclaimed  and  proven,  or  at  least  that  he  will  thus  be 
made  more  acceptable  to  minds  familiar  with  science.  There 
seems  to  be  an  impression  that  nature  or  nature's  laws  were 
anterior  and  superior  to  God  himself — that  he  made  all  things 
in  conformity  and  in  subordination  to  those  laws — that  he  is 
environed  by  necessities  and  limitations.  Probably  there  is 
often  the  confused  process  of  an  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  con- 
tradictory condition  of  an  existence  prior  to  the  First  and  of  a 
power  superior  to  the  Almighty.  All  expressions  intimating, 
or  habits  of  thought  admitting  that  truth  or  necessity  or  nature 
is  in  any  wise  prior  or  superior  to  him,  suggest  limitations  upon 
him,  and  they  imply  that  he  is  not  supreme.  By  such  pro- 
cesses in  many  minds  the  infinite  and  omnipresent  One  is 
superseded;  and  having  no  relish  for  atheism,  such  minds 
accept  only  an  anthropomorphic  deity,  into  whose  presence 
they  hope  the  future  may  lead  them.  Upon  such  an  unstable 
foundation  the  superstructure  of  conviction  and  character  is 
weak,  and  a  comparison  makes  atheism  tolerable. 

How  may  the  foundation  he  amended  t — At  some  point  the 
mind  must  consent  to  surrender  itself  to  the  fact  of  an  eternal 
and  infinite  being,  though  he  is  incomprehensible  to  finite  facul- 
ties; and  to  abandon  its  pursuit  of  the  beginning;  for  it  can 
neither  conceive  of  a  beginning  nor  of  no  beginning. 

Man  with  his  highest  endowment  of  moral  freedom  has 
aIlowe<l  his  will  and  imagination  to  become  subject  to  his  ani- 
mal nature ;  to  multiply  its  requirements  by  complex  contriv- 
ances and  indulgencies,  until  it  has  obtained  the  mastery ;  and 
it  keeps  his  perception  and  his  freedom  impaired.  His  moral 
nature  may  be  emancipated  and  developed  to  a  high  degree  of 
utility  and  felicity  if  he  may  be  led  to  admire  and  to  imitate  a 
perfect  character.  Bat  he  is  not  inclined  to  do  this ;  and  grati- 
tude is  the  only  bond  that  will  lead  him  and  hold  him  to  such 
a  coarse;  and  none  short  of  his  Creator  is  entitled  to  the  requi* 
site  d^ree  of  gratitude  or  admiration ;  and  his  Creator  is  an 
invisible  spirit ; — and  alas,  man  can  have  no  conception  of  a 
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mode  of  existence,  nor  of  the  operation  of  character  above  sacb 
as  he  may  form  out  of  the  poor  material  of  his  own  experieu- 
ces.  He  must  have  aid  provided  in  accommodation  to  hisr 
weakness,  his  limitations  and  his  abnormal  disposition.  With- 
out such  aid  for  him  there  is  a  chasm  between  need  and  supply 
that  has  no  parallel  and  no  analogy.  Suitable  aid  is  possible 
only  through  the  divine  man,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

These  two  distinct  processes  of  mind  at  least  are  involved  in 
accepting  G-od  as  he  is  revealed.  First,  assent  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  and  is  eternal,  and  is  infinite  in  power,  wisdom  and  pres* 
ence ;  and  second,  such  conception  of  his  character  and  disposi- 
tion as  may  be  found  in  considering  the  person  and  the  works 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  illustrated  by  all  other  attainable  knowl- 
edge. The  first  process  is  the  acceptance  of  facts  that  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  senses  nor  grasped  by  the  imagination,  and 
which  are  therefore  liable  to  be  transient  and  evanescent  to  the 
mind. 

The  second  process  is  the  appropriation  of  material  wliich 
has  been  furnished  to  meet  human  need.  For  direct  effects 
upon  practical  life  and  character  the  use  of  this  material  is 
necessary  and  it  may  seem  to  be  the  most  important  Yet  ar 
firm  adherence  to  this  will  be  best  secured  by  an  intelligent 
and  constant  use  of  the  other.  The  appreciation  of  the  person, 
life  and  mission  of  the  Christ  who  came  and  has  gone  away, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  depreciate  the  fact  nor  obscure  the- 
conception  of  the  presence  of  the  infinite  Creator.  Regarding 
the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  works  of  his  power,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  will  be  invigorated  if  he  will  believe  and 
affirm  that  wherever  in  nature  efficient  power  operates,  that 
power  is  God.  This  belief  should  not  exhibit  itself  in  obtru- 
sive cant,  but  it  should  be  infused  in  fundamental  teaching  and 
cherished  in  habitual  thought.  It  need  not  operate  to  super- 
sede the  terms  ordinarily  used  to  describe  the  relations  of 
things,  but  it  should  affect  the  significance  of  those  terms.  It 
should  by  no  means  seem  to  constitute  matter,  or  force,  or  any- 
ordinary  conception  of  nature  a  substitute  for  an  intelligent 
Creator,  but  it  should  always  present  distinctly  to  the  mind  the 
fact  that  God  is  everywhere  Almighty — though  he  is  reveal- 
able  to  man  and  to  be  comprehended  by  him  only  in  the  forni: 
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and  character  of  humanity,  yet  is  partially  perceived  as  the 
mover  in  every  motion  of  everything — invisible  but  not  absent 
from  any  soul  or  any  atom  or  point  of  space.  The  scriptures 
represent  him  as  performing  the  work  which  we  attribute  to 
nature.  May  not  such  representations  be  accepted,  not  merely 
as  poetry,  nor  as  truth  only  by  liberal  construction,  but  rather 
as  truth  substantial  in  philosophy  and  in  theology  ?  The  first 
requisite  with  which  to  meet  and  repel  unbelief  or  doubt,  is 
thorough  theism. 

If  we  claim  that  atheists  attribute  to  matter  power  that  it 
does  not  possess ;  and  if  we  admit  that  Christians  often  do  but 
little  better  in  their  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  and  if  we  find  that  in  pursuance  of  consistency  Chris- 
tians should  habitually  recognize  the  operative  presence  of 
God;  we  have  only  arrived  at  a  familiar  doctrine,  with  no 
special  prescription  to  secure  its  practical  observance.  In  pur- 
suance of  an  amendment  or  reform  in  the  ordinary  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  his  works,  let  there  be  a  state- 
ment of  certain  deductions  and  inferences  that  flow  from  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  religion. 

God  is  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent,  Omniscient  and  Eternal. 
It  follows  :  Firstly,  that  the  will  of  Q-od  operates  directly  upon 
and  within  every  particular  molecule  or  atom  as  well  as  apon 
and  within  the  aggregate  masses  of  the  matter  of  the  universe ; 
DOW  and  from  all  the  past  to  all  the  future ;  eternally.  He  not 
only  has  planned  the  proceedings  and  established  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  he  executes  them.  Secondly,  in  other  words,  chem- 
ical motions,  gravitation,  inertia,  electricity,  light,  and  heat,  and 
all  manifestations  of  power  in  and  upon  matter,  and  all  forces 
whether  latent  or  active,  in  their  minutest  subdivisions,  as  well 
as  in  their  accumulated  energies  and  results,  are  none  other 
than  the  eflfect  of  the  will  of  God  in  perpetual,  direct  and  con- 
sistent activity.     Wherefore, 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  power  in  nature's  laws  nor  in  any  force 
using  such  laws  as  channels,  delegated  from  G-od,  to  effect  his 
wilL  Fourthly,  we  cannot  know  that  the  relations  between 
antecedent  and  consequent  phenomena  are  necessary  relations. 
We  can  only  know  that  they  are  certain  to  be  continued  or 
lepeated.     We  do  know  that  under  given  conditions  given  re- 
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suits  will  certaiDly  follow,  but  we  do  not  kuow  that  such  cer- 
taiu  results  are  also  Decessary  resulta  We  caanot  know  that 
the  conditions  of  conditional  things  are  not  all  arbitrary  ap- 
pointments, chosen  to  be  as  they  are  in  parsuance  of  freedooi 
and  wisdom. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  offer  an  argument,  but  merely  to 
make  suggestions  of  a  mode  of  expression,  and  of  some  indi- 
cations of  its  utility.  These  suggestions  are  thrown  as  a  mite 
into  the  mass  of  material  that  is  under  agitation,  with  the  hope 
that  so  far  as  they  have  any  effect  or  tendency  they  may  tend 
to  clarify  and  not  to  confuse. 

The  first  three  parts  of  the  statement  are  substantially  the 
same;  and  they  are  only  partial  definitions  of  the  preceding 
admitted  doctrine.  The  third  and  fourth  seem  naturally  to 
follow  the  other  two,  and  only  the  fourth  will  meet  with  objec- 
tions from  those  who  accept  the  fundamental  doctrine.  If  as  a 
whole  it  is  a  radical  form  of  statement,  nevertheless  it  seems 
that  nothing  short  of  it  will  uproot  the  habit  of  thought  that 
bus  grown  upon  the  use  of  terms  which  imply  that  nature  is 
an  automatic  power. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  most 
obvious  objections  that  may  be  made  to  it 

It  presents  difficulties.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  new  diffi- 
culty occurs,  and  if  it  renders  difficulties  conspicuous,. they  are 
made  so  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  beheld  from  a  new  point  of 
view. 

The  effort  to  conceive  of  a  person  so  diffused  excludes  all 
idea  of  giving  to  or  receiving  from  him  any  sympathy  or  other 
emotion.  Very  true.  Accept  the  fact  however  because  it  is  a 
useful  one  to  hold,  and  then  turn  with  the  imagination  to  the 
embodiment  that  has  been  given — ^given  in  order  to  express  to 
us  and  to  call  from  us  the  best  emotions.  It  is  at  variance 
with  the  language  in  use  with  regard  to  science  and  phenomena, 
and  would  create  confusion  by  diverting  from  terms  their  ordi- 
nary import.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  science  and  philos- 
ophy deal  with  the  facts  of  the  existence  and  relations  of  phe- 
nomena, and  as  no  new  thing  nor  new  relation  of  things  to 
one  another  is  presented  by  this  form  of  statement  so  no  new 
terms  are  required  to  express  such  relations,  and  no  disturb- 
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anoe  is  given  to  former  terma  The  fact  of  the  universal  reign 
of  law  may  be  accepted  and  all  the  terminology  referring 
thereto  may  be  retained.  There  might  be  a  modification  of  the 
conception  of  the  efficiency  or  power  of  a  law.  It  might  also 
follow  that  the  term  law  or  law  of  nature  should  be  used  to 
designate  the  known  processes  of  God's  will,  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  unknown  ;  leaving  the  unknown  or  spiritual  or 
supernataral  processes  and  effects  still  no  more  nor  less  truly 
and  distinctly  the  results  and  manifestations  of  his  will,  than 
are  ordinary  or  natural  phenomena.  It  will  be  said  that  philos* 
ophy  has  already  decided  against  this  statement  and  has 
affirmed  that  apparent  cause  and  effect  are  necessarily  related. 
As  a  purely  philosophical  question  dealing  only  with  phe- 
nomena and  their  relations,  upon  observing  universal  and 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  relations  of  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent events,  it  seems  natural  to  infer  that  such  relations  exist 
of  necessity.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  under  all  phenomena 
there  is  One  infinite  intelligent  Power,  that  fact  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  relations  of  phenomena,  antecedent,  and  conse- 
quent, without  linking  them  together  by  necedsity.  Their 
constant  recurrence  is  a  beneficent  notification  to  intelligent 
creatures  whereby  they  may  guide  their  plans.  It  is  presump- 
tion for  us  to  decide  that  He  could  not  dispense  with  agencies 
aod  instruments. 

Whether  there  is  or  is  not  necessity  in  the  current  processes 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  whether  antecedent  and  consequent 
both  iflsue  direct  from  the  will  of  God,  is  a  question  above  our 
investigation  and  comprehension.  Therefore  it  is  not  proper  to 
dogmatize  nor  to  assume  that  we  know  either  that  there  is  or  is 
not  a  necessary  relation  between  antecedent  and  consequent 
erenta.  We  can  repeat  and  remember  that  we  are  unable  to 
know  that  there  is  necessity  in  their  relations,  and  we  ought  to 
do  this  in  order  to  prevent  errors  that  might  flow  from  a  mere 
assumption.  If  the  certainty  of  the  proceeding  under  nature's 
laws  may  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  it  to  the  constant 
action  of  the  will  of  God  in  detail  and  in  directness  as  well  as 
in  general  modes  and  results,  the  probabilities  are  not  against 
this  solution.  It  is  proper  to  accept  as  true  that  which  will 
harmonize  with  other  truth.    Both  science  and  religion  may 
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stand  upon  the  basis  of  this  statement  with  ample  room,  and 
neither  will  be  required  to  yield  any  vital  point  nor  make  any- 
aggressive  encroachments.  It  cannot  be  denied  without  incur- 
ring difficulties.  The  sole  difficulty  in  accepting  it  is  in  that 
it  transcends  our  comprehension,  which  fact  if  it  be  a  bar  in 
this  case  might  as  well,  be  a  bar  to  our  acceptance  of  many 
familiar  and  accepted  facts. 

The  distinction  between  necessity  and  certainty  should  be 
appreciated.  It  is  essential.  Certainty  may  be  guided  under 
freedom  and  wisdom.  Necessity  cannot  Any  idea  of  neces- 
sity extraneous  to  God  involves  a  limitation  upon  him,  a  sub- 
ordination of  him.  All  necessities  as  well  as  all  certainties  are 
of  him  and  emanate  from  him. 

But  where  does  the  being  of  Grod  separate  itself  from  hi? 
creatures  ? 

Where  does  responsibility  begin  on  the  part  of  his  creatures  ? 

Where  does  evil  originate  ?  Is  there  any  freedom  for  his 
subjects  ? 

All  these  questions  arise  under  any  other  theory  as  well  as 
under  this. 

The  human  mind  asserts  its  consciousness  of  freedom  with 
equal  tenacity  whether  confronting  the  rule  of  a  Creator  or  the 
dominion  of  law  over  it  and  over  its  material  tenement,  and  its 
antecedents  and  environments.  It  is  not  probable  that  human 
reason  and  language  can  brush  away  the  mist  that  obscures  the 
cooperation  of  logical  fatality  and  moral  freedom.  It  is  not 
probable  that  human  penetration  will  detect  the  line  that  di- 
vides matter  from  spirit.  The  mind  cannot  express  even  if  it 
can  form  a  conception,  at  once,  of  the  distinctness  and  of  the 
unity  of  force  and  its  product 

In  the  mind  of  a  theist  there  is  ordinarily  the  conception  that 
at  some  point  the  energy  of  the  Creator  is  in  contact  with  some- 
thing that  is  external  to  Him,  below  which  he  does  not  inter- 
fere. That  point  is  located  variously  by  different  persons. 
One  will  place  it  at  an  acquiescent  cooperation  with  the  laws 
of  nature.  Another  at  the  establishment  of  those  laws.  An- 
other, at  the  creation  of  niaterial  things  under  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. Another  at  such  creation,  independent  of  such  laws. 
And  another  will  let  the  sphere  of  the  Creator's  supervision 
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and  control  include  the  most  universal  and  the  most  minute 
elements  in  which  any  effect  or  energy  is  perceptible.  Either 
of  these  persons  may  find  his  conception  varied  or  modified  as 
be  may  have  changed  his  point  of  view.  Each  conception  em- 
braces a  part  of  the  truth.  One  extreme  looks  toward  atheism 
and  the  other  toward  pantheism.  We  may  let  our  minds  in- 
cline toward  one  or  the  other  of  these  extremes  in  view  of  such 
truth  as  we  may  gather,  and  yet  not  part  altogether  with  a 
Creator.  If  we  may  choose,  let  us  incline  to  that  which  shall 
keep  us  nearest  to  Him. 

We  are  informed  that  chemical  atoms  are  so  composed  that 
one  can  be  distinguished  from  another  not  only  by  its  different 
effect,  but  also  by  its  difference  in  quantity,  or  in  its  number  of 
constituent  physical  atoms.  For  instance,  chemical  atoms,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  eight  physical  atoms,  have  a  certain 
role  or  mode  of  action  to  produce  certain  effects,  giving  them 
a  character  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  such  as  are 
composed  of  six  physical  atoms.  And  we  are  told  that  physi- 
cal atoms  of  themselves  have  no  rule  of  action,  no  law,  no 
character.  They  are  homogeneous.  Without  force  and  with- 
out character  they  originate  de'finite  activity  and  force  of  them- 
selves, or  else  they  are  acted  upon  by  a  force  that  is  foreign  to 
them.  As  Theists  with  no  other  way  to  account  for  the  begin- 
ning and  the  results  of  their  action,  we  assume  that  they  are 
acted  upon  by  a  free  power  that  has  intelligence,  order,  and 
benignity.  We  can  conceive  that  the  Creator's  will  works  to 
combine  in  various  numbers  the  physical  atoms,  and  continues 
to  direct  them  and  give  them  their  forces  up  through  all  their 
activities,  evolutions  and  developments  until  they  constitute 
and  present  the  phenomena  of  the  whirling  worlds,  or  the 
blooming  flower,  and  the  living  man.  Also  that  the  initial  com- 
binations do  not  in  themselves  constitue  new  potencies,  but 
they  are  the  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  potency  not  otherwise 
observed,  and  that  onward  and  upward  all  the  enlarged  and 
multiplied  combinations  and  effects,  chemical  and  mechanical, 
are  tokens  of  the  presence  and  proposed  direction,  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  power,  inviting  trust  and  cooperation,  and  giv- 
ing notice  to  intelligent  creatures  with  regard  to  the  use  they 
may  or  may  not  make  of  the  materials  and  opportunities  at 
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faaDd,  and  withal  embodying  the  divine  idea  of  fitness  and 
beauty.  In  accepting  these  facts  we  do  not  thereby  conceive 
of  physical  atoms  nor  of  any  phenomena  constituted  of  thera^ 
as  God. 

In  aiming  at  a  statement  that  shall  not  involve  the  ejection 
of  the  Creator  from  any  part  of  the  universe,  perhaps  the  above 
paragraph  or  something  like  it  may  approach  the  truth  and  be 
of  practical  service,  admitting,  however,  that  the  beginning  may 
be  lower  than  the  physical  atoms  named.  Yet  any  statement 
that  involves  as  this  does,  the  notion  that  the  Creator  primarily 
works  upon  material  that  is  exterior  to  himself,  implies  that 
there  was  something  prior  to  him  and  not  of  him,  the  contra- 
diction that  there  was  something  prior  to  the  First,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  All-cause.  In  creating  all  things  he  has  consti- 
tuted the  elements  of  all  things,  not  an  atom  excepted.  Of 
him  and  by  him  they  consist  and  continue  to  be,  and  in  him 
they  move,  and  without  him  they  would  not  move  nor  be.  Is 
this  Pantheism  with  its  chilling  tendencies? 

If  we  retain  the  ordinary  notions  of  nature,  with  all  that  the 
name  is  used  to  cover,  and  conceive  that  every  movement  of  it 
is  a  movement  of  God,  then  to  our  minds  he  is  merged  and  lost 
in  blind  necessities  and  inexorable  laws,  and  we  all  are  drifting 
with  the  current  of  fate  on  fragile  ice-floats,  and  the  depths  of 
a  cold  ocean  is  our  destiny. 

But  if  we  divest  nature's  laws  of  absolute  necessity  and  of 
automatic  power,  so  that  necessities  and  laws  shall  appear,  not 
as  superior  to  nor  as  coordinate  with,  but  as  subordinate  to  God ; 
and  acknowledge  without  reservation  his  general  and  particular 
dominion  with  universal  presence  and  activity,  he  then  appears 
to  our  minds  as  the  center  and  the  dispenser  of  freedom^ 
light,  and  life,  and  of  law  as  well.  Thus  if  there  is  any  gold  in 
pantheism  we  get  it  without  the  dross.  Whether  the  relations 
of  nature  and  created  things  to  their  Author  as  described,  be 
named  by  the  words  intimacy,  union,  or  identity,  He  neverthe- 
less prevails  and  appears  as  a  primal  and  active  intelligence. 
Do  we  extinguish  our  individuality,  and  also  that  of  all  the 
substantial  things  we  see?  Our  experience  has  given  us  the 
habit  of  distinguishing  between  the  things  we  perceive  and 
also  between  those  things  and  the  Creator,  and  no  mental  gym- 
nastics will  deprive  us  of  the  valuable  habit 
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We  have  no  difficolty  in  perceiving  a  distinction  for  prac- 
tical purposes  between  antecedent  and  consequent,  cause  and 
effect,  force  and  product.  Yet  all  that  is  in  the  product  was  in 
the  force ;  and  all  that  was  given  to  constitute  a  product  re- 
mains in  it.  We  may  take  cognizance  of  things  in  their  con- 
ereteness,  and  notice  their  relations  and  purposes,  and  give 
them  their  names;  and  we  may  do  quite  another  thing  in 
making  an  analysis  of  them  to  discover  their  constituent  ele- 
ments. In  these  processes  there  is  no  contradiction  or  incon- 
sistency ;  and  it  is  immaterial  how  deep  and  complete  the 
analysis  may  be.  If  we  shall  find  that  no  atom  moves  and  no 
perceptible  thing  exists  independently  of  the  constructing,  sus- 
taining, and  present  power  of  the  Creator;  that  He  is  uni- 
versally immanent;  we  will  avoid  confusion  and  utter  no  con- 
tradiction if  we  nevertheless  treat  created  things  as  distinct 
from  the  Creator.  If  in  doing  so  we  fail  to  convey  or  to  con- 
ceive absolute  truth,  the  failure  is  not  peculiar  to  this  case,  and 
it  does  not  occur  on  account  of  our  choosing  to  use  the  word 
Creator  rather  than  the  word  force  or  forces ;  or  choosing  the 
word  person  or  Gk)d  rather  than  the  word  power  or  protoplasm. 

We  want  a  basis  which  cannot  be  undermined  and  from 
which  storm  and  tide  cannot  move  us.  Then  let  us  firmly 
adhere  to  the  verity  of  an  Omnipotent  and  Omnipresent  Intelli- 
gence. Like  many  familiar  &cts  this  great  truth  transcends 
human  comprehension,  but  it  does  not  violate  human  reason. 
It  is  a  foundation  upon  which  all  superstructure  of  phenomena 
may  rest  in  stability  and  symmetry.  It  is  a  center  toward 
which  all  facts  of  science  and  all  systems  of  philosophy  may 
coQveige  and  in  which  they  may  blend.  It  gives  light  upon 
both  material  and  spiritual  mysteries.  It  reveals  the  source  of 
energy,  purpose,  method,  intellect,  and  of  matter  and  its  devel- 
opmentsL  No  other  theory  will  afford  so  rational  an  interpre- 
tation of  things  visible  and  invisible.  It  elevates  our  physical 
tenements,  and  gives  a  response  to  the  longings  and  an  impulse 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

Befusing  to  admit  of  even  a  delegated  substitute  for  Him, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  accept  whatever  phenomena  or  potency 
may  be  disclosed  whether  natural  or  superr\atural.  While  the 
ordinary  courses  of  His  works  will  be  exalted  as  such,  and 
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admired  for  their  fitness,  benignity,  beauty,  and  permanence, 
yet  it  will  not  be  inconceivable  that  a  jar,  a  discord,  a  miracle 
may  at  some  point  hasten  a  beneficent  process,  illustrate  the 
excellence  of  the  ordinary,  reveal  the  hand  that  moves  it, 
awaken  sluggish  minds,  and  make  a  special  call  for  awe,  alle- 
giance and  trust.  No  new  nor  contravening  power  is  intro- 
duced in  a  miracle.  It  is  extraordinary  but  not  extra-potential. 
The  adoption  of  the  theory  of  these  statements  may  put  aside 
necessity,  laWf  nature,  and  matter  from  the  positions  they  now 
hold  as  false  gods  standing  in  front  and  obstructing  the  view 
of  the  Omnipotent  One.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  He  works 
perpetually,  and  not  merely  at  initiation — ^that  he  works  di- 
rectly and  consistently  giving  definite  promises  by  established 
methods,  not  that  he  has  delegated  and  surrendered  his  power 
to  a  blind  substitute.  Under  this  conception  whenever  the 
gentler  term  of  natural  consequence  is  used,  it  will  signify  all 
that  is  expressed  by  Almighty  fiat,  and  when  His  decrees  are 
spoken  of  it  will  be  an  allusion  to  the  effects  of  causes  in  their 
ordinary  relations.  Whether  by  special  and  abrupt  construc- 
tion or  by  evolution  and  growth,  whatever  is  produced  will  be 
perceived  to  be  the  direct  effect  of  His  will.  We  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  admit,  if  true  science  shall  claim  it,  that  wherever 
conditions  arise  that  are  favorable  for  organism  and  life,  they 
will  appear,  and  it  may  be  with  or  without  tangible  seed.  If 
it  be  said  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  cattle  and  herb  for 
the  service  of  man — that  not  a  sparrow  is  forgotten  and  that 
«ven  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered — that  He  maketh 
small  the  drops  of  water — that  He  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein,  and  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  be- 
ing, then  this  will  be  no  hyperbole,  but  His  works  will  be  so 
recognized  and  the  conviction  of  His  presence  will  be  so  vivid 
that  it  will  not  seem  extravagant  to  say  He  will  walk  and  con- 
verse with  those  who  have  clean  hearts  and  who  will  look  and 
listen  to  Him. 
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AmcLE  V^— SOME    RACE-PROBLEMS  IN   CHINA. 

An  added  respect  for  the  aggressive  enterprise  of  our  cen- 
tury comes  from  the  thought  that  some  of  its  reforms  have 
reached  China.  To  Western  minds  that  nation  has  typified 
absolute  conservatism  and  lack  of  progress,  guarded  by  avowed 
contempt  for  foreigners  and  inaccessibility  to  trade.  We  of 
the  United  States  have  mustered  conceit  to  look  upon  our 
hoary-beaded  neighbor  with  feelings  of  mingled  pity  and  con- 
tempt His  vast  and  highly-favored  domains  have  vulgarly 
been  called  breeding-grounds  for  the  multiplication  of  a  repul- 
siye,  loose-moraled  race  of  "heathen."  In  the  popular  mind 
China  has  lately  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice  only  because 
likely  to  cause  annoyance  by  an  overflow  of  undesirable  popu- 
lation, or  for  possible  inducements  for  trade,  or  because  fur- 
nishing a  mart  for  our  surplus  silver.  For  the  comparative 
philologist,  the  ethnologist,  the  evangelist,  however,  the 
''Flowery  Kingdom"  has  suggested  far  deeper  and  truer 
qoestionB,  concerning  the  origin  of  written  language,  the  rise 
of  the  ancient  nations,  the  conquering  power  of  Christianity. 
Ad  exhaostive  discussion  of  any  one  of  these  broad  subjects 
might  appropriately  be  made  the  life-work  of  a  Napoleon  for 
euMgy,  a  Pascal  for  memory,  a  Gibbon  for  acumen,  a  Schlie- 
naon  for  diligence,  and,  we  are  safe  in  adding,  a  Methusalah  for 
sge.  Nothing  is  farther  from  our  intention  than  an  attempt  to 
pionouDce  upon  these  vexed  questions  of  scholarship.  Yet  it 
ma?  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  give  a 
brief  resumi  of  recent  events, — of  progress,  if  such  has  been 
made,  in  China  Still  more  interesting  should  it  prove  to  mark 
<mt  the  lines  within  which  constitutional,  social,  and  religious 
changes  must  occur  if  the  complex  machinery  which  governs 
them  is  set  at  work.  The  present  period  seems  especially 
appropriate  for  the  discussion  of  this  general  theme,  for  it  has 
introdnoed  to  American  readers  several  recent  texts  on  the 
condition  of  China  and  a  greatly  enlarged  reprint  of  the 
standard  treatise  on  the  "Middle  Kingdom."    Written  by  a 
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thorough  scholar  forty-three  years  resident  in  China,  itnei'  seems 
to  us  unlikly  that  for  fullness  of  information,  fairness  of  SRac'tiie- 
ment,  and  freshness  of  style  this  work  will  be  excelled  as  a 
comprehensive  synopsis  of  the  whole  subject.    One  may  expect, 
rather,  to  see  the  most  attractive  portions  of  this  immense  terri- 
tory henceforth  apportioned  among  the  specialists. 

Every  country  has  its  local  atmosphere,  but  the  atmosphere 
of  China  is  peculiarly  dense  and  puzzling,  with  the  gathered 
mists  of  centuries.  All  strangers  recognize  this,  but  only  those 
who  have  spent  years  of  deep  study  in  China  and  come  into 
daily  contact  with  the  natives  can  appreciate  fully  its  signifi- 
cance. When  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Williams  confess  that 
they  were  often  puzzled  to  apprehend  every-day  matters  from 
a  purely  Chinese  stand-point,  one  begins  to  realize  the  vast 
differences  separating  their  race  from  our  own — differences 
extending  not  merely  to  manners  and  customs,  but,  apparently, 
to  the  very  structure  of  the  brain  and  texture  of  the  heart 
The  thought  is  the  less  grotesque  because  the  exact  prototypes 
and  lineal  ancestors  of  these  "  men  of  the  Middle  Kingdom " 
were  in  reality  inhabitants  of  a  world  diffisring  almost  radically 
from  our  modern  one  in  aspirations,  knowledge,  and  material 
resources.  With  this  warning  to  ourselves  in  mind  against 
surface  judgments  and  against  making  the  genius  of  our  civili- 
zation an  all-sufficient  touchstone  for  antipodal  affairs,  we  will 
now  endeavor,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion for  future  discussion,  to  draw  a  few  deductions  from  the 
educational,  constitutional,  and  religious  systems  of  China. 
We  speak  first  of  the  former  because  it  has  attracted  deepest 
attention  in  study  of  the  intellectual  development  of  that  coun- 
try, and  because  upon  it  the  two  others  depend  as  corollarie& 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  that  the  importance  of  educating  the 
masses  was  acknowledged  in  China  as  early  as  five  hundred 
years  before  our  era.  At  that  time  none  of  the  other  leading 
nations,  Persians,  Syrians,  or  Jews,  made  the  slightest  pretense 
to  a  system  of  education.  The  present  Chinese  system,  with 
provisions  for  examinations,  dates  frotn  A.  D.  600.  Thus  its 
great  antiquity  is  a  proof  both  of  the  reverence  in  which  it  is 
held  and  its  want  of  elasticity,  viewed  from  our  standpoint 
But  we  must  remember  the  great  end  of  education  among  the 
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ChiDete  has  always  been  and  still  is  to  discipline  the  heart  and 
parify  the  affections  rather  than  fill  the  head  with  knowledge. 
The  horn-books  are  dissertations  upon  the  nature  of  man  and 
platitudes  on  the  value  of  education.  Neither  the  study  of 
mathematics,  geography,  natural  history,  nor  the  history  or 
languages  of  foreign  countries  has  any  part  in  the  native  cur- 
ricalam.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  language  which  accounts 
for  some  features  in  the  literary  and  educational  history  of  the 
people,  has  frequently  been  overlooked  by  foreign  writers  on 
that  country.*  The  structure  of  the  characters  is  such  that 
there  is  no  clue  to  their  sound  save  by  its  pronunciation  by  a 
native.  The  utterances  of  these  sounds  are  arbitrary  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  logical  system  or  sequence,  so  that  if  a  given 
province  should  perish,  it  has  been  stated,  no  approach  to  its 
dialect  could  ever  after  be  gathered  from  writings  or  analogy 
by  students  from  other  portions  of  China.  Hence  no  means 
exists  by  which  the  sound  of  a  foreign  language  can  be  intelli- 
gently conveyed  into  the  Chinese  language  so  as  to  open  up  its 
literature  to  natives.  Grammars  and  dictionaries  to  teach  a 
Chinese  English  or  Italian  without  oral  instruction,  are  almost 
utterly  impossible.  All  the  characters  are  like  Arabic  figures 
ind  the  dialects  in  China  emulate  the  diversity  of  the  numerals 
among  European  languages.  Owing  to  this  cause,  then,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  the  stores  of  knowledge  contained  in  for- 
dgn  books  are  shut  out,  and  always  have  been,  from  Chinese 
scholars.  Again,  possessed  from  the  earliest  times  with  books 
in  their  own  language,  while  contiguous  nations  had  only  such 
writings  as  were  borrowed  from  them,  the  idea  naturally  arose 
in  China  that  "  outside"  nations  produced  nothing  in  the  way  of 
cnltnre  worth  investigating.  But  the  peculiar  maxims  above 
leferred  to  are  impregnably  implanted  in  the  boys'  minds — 
'*m<»e  deeply,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "than  are  ever  Biblical 
trathsand  examples  on  graduates  of  Yale,  Oxford,  Heidelberg, 
ortheSorbonne." 

At  first  thought  the  public  examinations  for  the  four  literary 
degrees  are  a  very  encouraging  feature  of  Chinese  education. 
Certain  results  they  do  accomplish  and  accomplish  very  well, 

*  For  this  lucid  and  concise  explanation  of  the  intellectual  isolation  of 
(Sinia,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Wells  Williams,  of  the  Tale  Col« 
lege  library.-J.  A.  P. 
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by  helping  to  make  an  aristocracy  of  culture  instead  of  wealth 
or  birth ;  by  interposing  a  bulwark  of  intelligence  between  the 
government  and  the  masses;  by  furnishing  the  government 
with  many  convenient  occasions  for  seeming  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  in  honoring  and  entertaining  suc- 
cessful competitors  in  the  examination&  But  the  vital  point 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  remarkable  interest  which 
centres  in  these  occasions  is  because  they  are  in  reality  desperate 
struggles  for  office.  Though  few  of  the  thousands  of  applicants 
may  reach  the  desired  posts,  the  unsuccessful  still  win  the  influ- 
ence and  dignity  of  a  privileged  clas&  The  triumph  of  these 
examinations  is,  therefore,  on  the  side  of  stability  of  govern- 
ment rather  than  higher  education.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
original  thinking,  nor  is  there  much  pretense  to  wide  and  sound 
scholarship  except  in  the  examinations  for  the  highest  degrees. 
What  the  government  really  offers  is:  *' Con  the  old  rules,  and 
we  will  give  the  best  of  you  an  opportunity  of  putting  those 
rules  into  practice."  The  highest  praise,  then,  which  can  fairly 
be  bestowed  on  Chinese  education  is  that  it  tends  to  peace,  by 
giving  talent  a  fair  chance  against  wealth,  birth,  and  intrigue. 
Later  we  shall  consider  whether  these  negative  merits  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  well-being  and  safety  of  any  modern  nation,  even 
of  China. 

In  theory  the  Chinese  government  is  patriarchal  and  sublime. 
The  Emperor  is  the  father  of  his  people  and  vicegerent  of 
Heaven,  interceding  for  his  subjects  on  all  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. But  he  lives  in  a  *' Forbidden  Palace;''  the  access  to 
him  by  petition  is  uncertain  and  usually  ineffective ;  during 
the  past  two  hundred  years  few  of  the  plebeians  have  looked 
upon  their  hwangtCsj  or  "august  sovereign's"  face;  the  very 
streets  through  which  he  passes  are  usually  screened  with  mats. 
The  five  orders  of  nobility,  however,  are  unentailed,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  eight  upper  classes  are  mostly  confined  to 
harmless  vanities  of  dress  and  immunity  from  degrading  pun- 
ishments. There  is  nothing  like  a  congress  or  parliament,  or 
any  body  elected  to  represent  the  people  and  clothed  with 
requisite  authority  to  discuss  constitutional  questions.  The 
active  force  of  government  is  lodged  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
and  Council  of  State,  whose  duties  are  to  receive  edicts,  present 
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memorials  to  the  Emperor,  to  discuss  topics  of  general  interest 
to  the  nation  and  the  army.     Under  the  direction  of  these 
bodies,  six  executive  boards  administer  details  of  revenue,  war, 
etc    In  short,  about  all  the  paraphernalia  of  modern  nation- 
condacting  are  present — excepting  provisions  for  liberty  of  the 
individual,   representation,  and  taxation  I   which   the  English 
foaght  for  in  bloody  wars  and  we  maintained  in  our  declaration 
of  independence.     Similar  paradoxes  are  found  in  their  judicial 
sjstern.    There  are  supreme  courts  and  courts  of  error  and  ap- 
peal ;  but  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  are  hopelessly  con- 
fased.    Justice  can  be  invoked  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night;  but  judges  are  never  without  instruments  of  torture 
u>  use  on  either  principals  or  witnesses. 

The  surest  test  of  the  character  of  this,  as  of  all  other  mon- 
archic governments,  is  the  relations  which  officials  bear  to  the 
people.  Chinese  officers,  especially  of  the  lower  grades,  are 
notoriously  corrupt  and  harsh.  Jealousy  between  them  is  fer- 
mented by  a  regularly  organized  system  of  espionage.  The 
only  retort  which  the  people  have  against  a  particularly  brutal 
offender  is  a  street  pasquinade  which  may  perchance  reach  the 
eyes  of  some  superior.  The  people  fear  the  government  much, 
bat  they  fear  each  other  more.  In  the  breasts  of  each  one  of 
tbem  is  implanted  the  ante-Christian  belief  that  one  can  rise  to 
success  only  as  his  neighbors  suffer  defeat.  Here,  too,  is  an 
excellent  inference,  by  contrast,  of  what  an  important  factor  the 
power  of  combination  has  been  in  modern  civilization.  The 
surveillance  of  their  police  would  not  allow  the  Chinese  people 
to  combine  except  on  the  basis  of  business-guilds.  Having  no 
press  they  could  never  institute  a  reform  in  a  legitimate  way,  by 
criticism  of  government.  One  prop  of  government  is  the  mul- 
tiplication of  p>etty  offices  at  the  capital.  No  man  can  hold  a 
civil  office  in  his  own  province,  nor  marry  in  the  district  under 
his  control,  nor  own  land  in  it,  nor  have  any  near  relatives 
holding  office  under  him.  Another  prop  is  that  an  amended 
edition  of  the  Ta  Tsing  Liuh  lA^  or  General  Code  of  Civil,  Fis- 
cal, Bitual^  and  Criminal  laws  is  published  every  five  years  by 
the  authorities  and  extensively  sold  and  read  by  the  people. 
As  this  treatise  is  conspicuously  able,  terse,  clear  and  plausible 
among  the  similar  productions  of  heathen  nations,  restless  minds 
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have  some  meat  to  feed  upon.  Giving  detailed  reasons  why  gen- 
eral reforms  are  not  to  be  expected  among  the  Chinese  people, 
is  complimenting  their  mediocrity  at  the  expense  of  our  space. 
Their  minds,  we  have  seen,  are  formed  strictly  and  solely  in 
accord  with  the  principles  expounded  in  th^ir  classics.  The 
essence  of  their  Four  books  and  Five  classics  is  the  perfection 
of  Ancient  China  and  the  evils  of  deviation  from  the  maxims 
of  the  old  philosophers.  Therefore  ideas  of  change  (a  different 
thing,  be  it  remembered,  from  discontent)  are  out  of  question 
and  out  of  thought,  not  only  with  the  masses  but  with  the  best 
minds  of  each  generation. 
The  people  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  religious  sects, 

% 

Confucianists,  Buddhists,  and  Taoists.  Of  the  former,  or  state 
religion,  the  Emperor  is  High  Priest,  who  in  person  directs  all 
great  sacrifices  and  prayers.  Heaven,  earth,  the  sun,  moon, 
rivers,  mountains,  the  north-pole,  etc.,  are  worshiped,  and  the 
line  is  not  drawn  at  cannon,  battle-flags,  and  various  species  of 
ghosts.  The  Emperor  manufactures  new  gods  as  occasions  re- 
quire. There  is  no  deification  of  vice  or  human  sacrifice  or 
priesthood,  and  the  worship  of  the  princes  and  nobles  is  mere 
pageantry.  As  the  profanum  vtdgus  is  prohibited,  under  pen- 
alty of  death,  from  sharing  the  devotions  of  the  Emperor,  it  is 
tolerably  patent  to  the  "celestial  "  mind  that  if  favors  or  atone- 
ment are  to  be  obtained  from  the  unseen  powers,  they  can  come 
only  through  his  Majesty,  the  ^^Kwa  jin^'^  or  "solitary  man." 
Opinion  in  this  country,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  contrary, 
Confucius  himself  openly  confessed  that  he  knew  very  little 
about  the  gods,  heaven,  or  a  future  state,  and  concentrated  bis 
energies  on  formulating  precepts  of  morality  and  conservatism. 
This  was  the  Confucius  of  whom  the  Sa/yrificial  Bitual  sings : 

Confucius !  Conf ucius !  How  great  is  Confucius ! 
Before  Confucius  there  never  was  a  Confucius ! 
Since  Confucius  there  never  has  been  a  Confucius ! 
Confucius !  Confucius !  How  great  is  Confucius ! 

The  Taoistic,  or  Rationalistic  system,  is  about  as  old  as  Con- 
fucianism, and  to  our  notions  fully  as  whimsical.  The  acute 
metaphysician  who  founded  the  system  was  engaged  in  pro- 
found speculations  on  immortality ;  but  the  time  of  his  disci- 
ples is  occupied  mostly  with  the  sale  of  quack  medicines,  nos- 
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trams  and  cbarmB.  Taoism  is  apparently  countenanced,  but 
not  assisted  by  the  State ;  openly  ridiculed  by  many ;  secretly 
indulged  in  by  more;  intelligently  understood  by  none.  Built 
on  the  crumbling  foundations  of  monasticism  and  asceticism, 
the  structure  can  never  reach  wide  and  noble  proportions ;  but 
is  barely  firm  enough  to  support  the  worship  of  a  whole  galaxy 
of  petty  idols  and  gods. 

Buddhism  is  clearer,  more  positive,  more  inspiring — the  pur- 
suit of  final  happiness  in  Nirvana  by  a  dream-life  of  fellowship 
with  the  gods.  Faith  is  useless  and  sacrifice  for  sin  is  uuneces- 
sary  in  this  optimistic  code,  whose  strength  lies  in  its  positive 
promises  of  a  future  life  and  descriptions  of  the  gods.  But 
there  are  no  schools  for  the  study  of  its  doctrines  and  its  ranks 
are  recruited  mostly  from  infants  pledged  by  their  parents  in 
hours  of  a£3iction  or  despair.  Like  the  pike.  Buddhism  has 
no  objection  to  swallowing  its  food  alive;  and  is  continually 
digesting  whole  pantheons  of  strange  gods  belonging  to  some 
other  religion.  Many  of  the  followers  of  Confucianism  and 
of  Taoism  are  found  in  its  ranks ;  even  the  literati  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  incongruities  of  such  proceedings.  In 
fact  the  only  living  and  spontaneous  principles  which  all 
classes  of  the  Chinese  people  agree  upon,  as  shown  by  cheerful 
and  regular  observances,  are  fear  of  evil  spirits  and  ancestor- 
worship.  In  other  words,  what  we  call  religion,  or  the  relig- 
ious sentiment,  is  effete,  or  has  never  been  born  among  them. 

— The  limited  and  stilted  nature  of  their  education,  the  big- 
otry and  intangible  structure  of  their  government,  and  the  hol- 
lowness  and  contradictions  of  their  so-called  religions,  prepare 
wie  for  the  train  of  events,  following  on  their  contact  with  the 
Western  nations.  Never  has  there  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world  a  better  opportunity  for  measuring  moral,  intellectual, 
and  material  progress  in  competition  with  Paganism  and  igno- 
rance. If  the  last  act  in  this  great  drama  has  not  yet  been 
played,  the  more  should  the  critics  study  closely  the  characters 
of  the  chief  performers,  the  relations  they  stand  in  to  one 
another,  and  the  sequence  of  events,  before  they  render  a  final 
judgment  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  note  that  English 
and  American  intercourse  with  China,  of  the  present  century, 
far  exceeds  in   combined    practical    results  that  of    all   the 
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other  nations,  ancient  and  modern.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the 
East  India  Company's  privileges,  in  1884,  England  notified 
China  that  a  king's  officer  would  henceforth  represent  British 
trade.  On  his  arrival  at  Canton  Lord  Napier  was  kept  at 
arm  s  length,  simply  because  the  Emperor  of  China  still  re- 
garded himself  as  the  mighty  sovereign  of  the  earth,  before 
whom  the  representatives  of  all  other  rulers  should  do  humble 
homage  in  person.  Napier  blustered ;  trade  was  temporarily 
disarranged ;  but  what  made  war  was  the  opium  trade.  The 
Chinese  government  was  memorialized  to  legalize  it,  but  on 
finding  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  opposed,  forbad  it  and 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  suppress  smuggling.  Large  quantities 
of  the  drug  were  destroyed;  England  had  a  lucrative  trade  at 
stake  and  cried  out  for  indemnities  to  her  merchants  and  repa- 
ration for  violations  of  international  law.  International  law  ! 
from  a  nation  of  moon-worshipers,  ignorant  of  the  history, 
language,  and  very  likely  of  the  position  of  every  nation  in 
Christendom. 

The  Emperor  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  "  destroy  and 
wipe  clean  away,  to  exterminate  and  root  out  the  rebellioKS 
Barbarians."  The  war  proved  to  be  a  play  affair  for  the  Eng- 
lish. Forts  which  should  have  been  impregnable  fell  without 
loss  of  life  to  the  invaders.  The  Chinese  soldiers  were  utterly 
confused,  routed  and  slaughtered  even  when  they  outnumbered 
their  adversaries  forty  to  one.  The  English  soldiers  emulated 
one  another  in  bagging  great  quantities  of  this  easy  game. 
After  the  fall  of  Amoy,  Tinghai,  Chinhai,  and  Ningpo,  the 
Emperor's  proclamations  became  as  declamatory  as  those  of 
Napoleon  to  his  army  in  Italy.  His  heathen  majesty  further 
resorted  to  the  orthodox  old  English  custom,  of  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  time,  of  raising  funds  by  sale  of  offices  and  titles  of 
nobility.  But  the  great  treaty  of  Nanking  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  China  was  incapable  of  making  a  decent  show  of 
armed  resistance.  England  got  her  money  indemnity,  together 
with  the  island  of  Hongkong,  and  the  opening  of  five  import- 
ant ports  for  residence  and  trade.  The  United  States  and 
France  sent  ministers  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Peking  to 
obtain  corresponding  political  and  commercial  concessions. 
Representatives  from  Prussia,  Spain,  Belgium  and  other  coun- 
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tries  were  also  witnesses  of  this  solemn  confession  of  the 
equality  of  the  nations  for  purposes  of  trade.  Bat  the  second 
BDgliflh  war  with  China,  begun  in  1866,  showed  that  the  new 
state  of  affairs  did  not  set  well  on  the  Chinese  stomach  and 
coald  not  be  digested  by  it  unless  seasoned  by  a  further  resort 
to  arms.  Taking  advantage  of  indignities  committed  by  Chi- 
nese sailors  on  the  national  flag,  Qreat  Britain  resolved  to  have 
more  *'  international  rights,"  in  the  form  of  a  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  trade  regulations  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  and 
what  was  before  unaccountably  omitted  from  that  treaty,  viz : 
the  residence  of  a  British  minister  at  Peking.  The  United 
States,  Russia,  and  France  were  invited  to  cooperate  with  Eng- 
land in  bringing  China  to  her  senses  and  the  latter  ally  added 
troops  to  indorse  her  moral  suasion.  Canton  was  bombarded 
and  taken  easily ;  but  subsequently  the  mire  of  oriental  diplom- 
acy proved  bottomless.  Lord  Elgin  remarked  of  the  final 
negotiations  at  Tientsin,  1858,  ^'  The  Chinese  yielded  nothing 
to  reason  and  everything  to  fear,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
profoundlj  ignorant  of  the  subject  under  discussion  and  of 
their  own  interests."  In  the  words  of  a  British  officer,  "  Two 
powers  had  China  by  the  throat  while  the  other  two  stood  by 
and  ^ged  them  on  so  that  all  could  share  the  spoil."  No 
vonder  that  England  took  her  glut  of  satisfaction — she  has 
always  been  a  harsh  and  grasping  taskmiuater  with  weaker 
Dation& 

China  was  made  to  establish  the  principles  of  ex-territoriality, 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  implements  of  war,  and  to  legalize 
the  opium  trade  f  It  was  evident,  however,  that  years  must 
elapse  before  the  Chinese  officials  could  be  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  believing  that  these  changes  were  binding  on  them 
personally.  Before  minor  points  were  ratified  the  British  fleet 
were  hindered  in  their  attempt  to  reach  Peking.  This  last  and 
8tapendous  folly  on  the  part  of  ''  the  Son  of  heaven  "  showed 
conclusively  how  foolish  was  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
Chinese  government  as  a  responsible  organization,  capable  of 
adJQsting  itself  to  circumstances.  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros 
retnmed  to  review  the  slaughter  of  the  native  troops,  and  the 
allies  had  another  long  field  day  for  plunder.  After  the  pos- 
session of  Peking,  the  sacking  of  the  summer  palace,  and  the 
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flight  of  the  emperor,  some  one  was  found  with  requisite  cour- 
age and  authority  to  guarantee  more  indemnities,  more  trade 
privileges  and  new  territories  to  England  and  France.     Their 
demands  were  certainly  not  extravagant,  as  all  China  would 
have  been  theirs  for  the  asking.    This  was  what  the  rulers  had 
expected  would  surely  be  the  result  of  the  war.     The  Chinese 
ministers  had  proved  themselves  weak,  ignorant,  obstinate,  and 
helpless.     They  were  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.     They 
had  swallowed  this  huge  purgative  pill  of  recognition  of  other 
nations  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  contents,  only  because  it  was 
rammed  down  their  throats  at  point  of  bayonet     Henceforth 
the  burden  of  proof  of  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  meddling 
with  China  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  victors.     It  was  evident 
that  true  and  lasting  reforms  could  not  be  counted  on  from  the 
government  and  that  regeneration  must  come,  if  it  ever  came, 
through  the  people  themselves,  by  the  long  and  difficult  pro- 
cess of  absorption  of  the  culture,  religious,  commercial,  scien- 
tific, and  industrial  instincts  of  thQ/an-hwai^  or  *'foreign-devila" 
The  treaty  of  Nanking  had  left  the  imperial  government  con- 
fused and  humbled.     The  treasury  was  impoverished  and  the 
soldiery  was  ill-paid.    Taxes  were  heavy.     Peaceful  citizens 
nervoualy  feared  for  their  lives  in  the  encroachments  of  the 
strangers.     The  braves  called  out  to  fight  the  English  had  not 
disbanded.     Hate,  against  the  Manchu  rule  was  intensified  and 
crystallized.     The  time  was  ripe  for  a  lawless  uprising,  the 
only  opposition  possible  in  China.     It  came,  in  the  terrible 
Taiping  rebellion,  which  for  thirteen  years  ravaged  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  destroying,  blasting,  and  emphasizing 
to  the  stupidest  subjects,  the  pitiful  incompetency  of  their  na- 
tional government     At  first  the  movement  took  on  a  religious 
guise.     An  enthusiast  and  prophet  claiming  divine  authority 
to  rule  China  gathered  a  few  disciples  about  him ;  the  crowd 
grew;    government  officials  were  first  evaded,   then  defied; 
finally  a  camp  was  made  and  a  regular  military  organization 
was  effected.     All  semblance  of  religious  fervor  and  unity  bad 
faded  out,  and  as  has  been  the  case  with  some  other  parties 
known  to  history,  the  forces  were  kept  together  mainly  by  an 
appetite  for  the  prospective  spoils.     Hung  Siu-tsuen,  the  leader, 
was  formally  proclaimed  by  his  army  to  be  Emperor  of  China, 
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snd  a  campaign  was  begun  against  Peking.  The  rebel  army 
was  braver  and  better  disciplined  than  the  regular  forces.  In 
despair  the  true  emperor  finally  called  upon  English  and 
American  officers  to  quell  the  dreadful  anarchy  for  which  their 
nations  were  partly  responsible.  Meantime  England  had  *'  hit 
off  the  happy  medium*'  of  fighting  the  Peking  government  just 
hard  enough  for  success,  but  kindly  leaving  the  emperor's 
forces  as  much  leisure  as  possible  to  cope  with  the  Taipings. 
If  the  latter  were  successful,  that  precious  jewel,  British  trade, 
woald  have  been  temporarily  endangered,  for  there  would  have 
been  no  properly  constituted  authorities  to  bold  responsible  for 
treaty  rights  at  cost  of  the  indemnities  of  international  law.  A 
criticisra  has  been  made  that  if  the  Taipings  had  originally 
announced  their  intention,  if  successful,  of  making  the  literary 
examinations  more  practical,  they  might  have  won  a  moral 
victory,  and  attracted  a  sufficient  number  of  the  liberals  of  all 
classes  to  place  them  in  power.  There  are  no  *'  liberals"  in 
China;  the  word  *' liberty"  is  unknown  to  the  language.  A 
significant  fact  is  that  during  all  these  years  of  rebellion  and, 
at  first,  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  Taipings,  no  cases  are 
reported  of  desertion  of  government  officials.  We  have  already 
indicated  at  some  length  our  reasons  for  believing  that  no  such 
bloodless  and  constitutional  reforms  are  at  present  possible  in 
the  Chinese  government. 

In  exchange  for  the  pyramids  of  dead,  acres  of  ruined  cities, 
and  miles  of  wasted  agriculture  resulting  from  the  Taiping 
rebellion  absolutely  nothing  had  been  gained,  either  politically 
or  religiously.  The  Christianity  in  the  name  of  which  the 
rebellion  had  been  begun  was  of  the  most  pseudo  and  sacrile- 
gioas  character.  The  chiefs  of  the  new  sect  were  ignorant  of 
the  Bible ;  in  iheir  fanaticism  they  began  by  destroying  the 
idols  of  the  other  religions ;  many  of  them  ended  in  the  gross- 
est sensuality,  unfitted  to  lead  their  mob  of  plunderers.  Legit- 
imate efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  China  date  back 
to  the  seventh  century ;  Roman  Catholic  missions  were  estab- 
Kahed  there  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  story  is  one  of 
mild  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  passivity  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits 
all  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  by  courtesy,  presents,  and 
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scientific  attainments.  Preaching  was  problematical  on  aocount 
of  the  di£Scu]ties  of  the  langaage.  The  Christianity  they  strove 
to  inculcate  was  debased  by  many  concessions  to  heathen  super- 
stitions. Of  course  there  were  internal  jealousies  and  bicker- 
ings among  the  sects,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury all  were  ordered  out  of  the  country.  There  were  persecu- 
tions and  martyrs'  deaths,  too,  in  this  far  away  land.  From  the 
fair  total  of  reported  converts  must  be  deducted  the  non-adher- 
ing members  of  families  one  of  whose  representatives  performed 
the  outward  rites  of  the  church.  Natural  increase  came  into 
play  and  swelled  the  number  of  those  accounted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  no  progress 
has  been  made  unless  the  European  task-masters  were  present 
to  lead  their  pupils  by  the  hands.  During  the  hundreds  of 
years  that  Catholicism  has  had  a  footing  in  China,  no  native 
priests  have  arisen  competent  to  influence  and  direct  the  future 
of  the  Church  in  that  country.  More  than  this,  the  pompous 
ceremonies  of  Rome  have  been  confounded  with  the  relic-wor- 
ship, masses,  bell-ringing,  candle,  and  incense-burning  of  one  or 
all  of  the  native  religions,  to  the  great  confusion  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. Native  Christians  are  frequently  mistaken  for  mem- 
bers of  secret  political  societies ;  they  are  reviled  for  their  neg- 
lect of  ancestor- worship ;  and  scorned  for  allowing  women  to 
attend  religious  assemblies.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  What 
salutary  effect  has  this  large  body  of  Christians  wrought  in  the 
vast  population  of  China  during  the  past  800  years?"  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  returned  the  disheartening  answer:  '^  None,  absolutely 
none.*' 

The  treaty  of  Nanking  opened  a  wide  field  for  Protestant 
missionary  work.  Mission  schools  and  hospitals  were  estab- 
lished ;  great  efforts  were  made  to  lay  a  comer  stone  of  English 
education;  the  country  was  deluged  with  tons  of  sacred  and 
profane  literature  in  the  hope  that  by  some  mysterious  process 
the  ideas  would  penetrate  the  benighted  minds.  The  results 
have  been  comparatively  small,  though  they  are  not  entirely 
disheartening  for  eventual  success.  By  the  concessions  of  tole- 
ration and  access  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  obtained  at 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  nearly  all  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  are  honorably  pledged  to  prosecute  their  missionary  labors 
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in  China  zealously  and  in  concert  But  with  all  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  aspirations  and  the  zeal  of  this  noble  body 
of  philanthropistSy  any  fair-minded  critic  must,  we  think,  admit 
that  the  great  battle-field  of  their  labors  is  before,  not  behind 
them ;  that  many  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  phases  of 
coDversion  have  not  been  touched;  that  unless  the  skirmish 
lines  are  soon  reinforced  there  is  danger  that  this  advance 
guard  will  have  to  retreat  over  the  ground  so  bravely  won. 
The  lines  of  Wordsworth  are  curiously  appropriate  to  the  state 
of  China  op  to  this  point : 

"  Who  ponders  national  events  shall  find 
An  awful  balancing  of  loss  and  gain, 
Joy  based  on  sorrow ;  good  with  ill  combined 
And  proud  deliverance  isBuing  out  of  pain 
And  direful  throes ;  as  if  the  All  Buling  Mind 
With  whose  perfection  it  consistB  to  ordain 
Volcanic  burst,  earthquake,  and  hurricane 
Dealt  in  like  sort  with  feeble  human  kind 
By  laws  inmiutable." 

From  present  appearances  Christianity  in  China  is,  we  think, 
Jw  more  likely  to  be  reinforced  or  preceded  by  the  advances  of 
commerce  and  science,  than  to  lead  in  the  regeneration  of  that 
country.  Christianity  did  not  affect  the  treaty  of  Nanking ; 
that  treaty  made  the  extension  of  Christianity  possible.  For 
handreds  of  years  men  had  been  talking  to  these  heathen  about 
the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  but  when  the  opium  trade  was  in 
danger  no  time  was  lost  m  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  West- 
ern commerce.  If  anyone  puts  a  more  charitable  construction 
OD  England's  wars  with  China,  he  is  respectfully  referred  to  the 
Parliamentary  reports  of  that  time.  In  the  speeches  of  the 
leaders  we  find  very  little  about  religion,  moral  progress,  etc., 
and  much  about  the  national  budget.  No  wonder  that  the 
uotQtored  mind  should  place  English  commerce  above  English 
religion  in  practical  importance.  As  a  nation  we  ourselves,  by 
noUification  of  the.immigration  treaty  of  1868,  have  shown  them 
that  smooth  words  sometimes  mean  one  thing  and  harsh 
actions  another  and  less  honorable  ona  This  breach  of  faith 
voold  be,  perhaps,  less  flagrant  if  we  were  really  in  the  slightest 
danger  of  being  flooded  by  an  increasing  Chinese  immigration. 
The  contrary  has  repeatedly  and  conclusively  been  proved  to 
be  the  fact — ^to  all  but  the  soft-headed  members  of  Congresa 
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If  oar  analysis  of  their  education,  government,  and  religions 
has  been  logical,  the  extreme  literalness,  conservatism,  and  slow- 
ness of  the  Chinese  mind  has  been  proved.  Whether  it  can  ever 
be  really  reformed  is  a  serious  question,  whose  complex  answer 
can  be  given  di  priori  only  by  those  who,  like  Buckle,  have  made 
a  thorough  study  of  race-difterences  and  the  effect  of  geograph- 
ical position  on  history.  But  arguing  from  the  past,  very  ob- 
viously no  complete  or  lasting  change  can  be  expected  in  the 
mental  condition  of  China,  unless  the  best  minds  of  all  classes 
of  society  are  subjected  to  some  extraordinary  and  constant 
friction.  That  friction  Western  trade  and  science  can  supply. 
The  fine  ports,  the  splendid  rivers,  the  fertile  territories,  the 
art  ideas,  the  industrial  habits  of  the  people,  all  invite  our 
capital,  railroads,  steamboats  and  telegraphs,  etc.,  as  soon  as 
the  demonstration  has  been  made  beyond  peradventure  that 
capital  will  not  be  disturbed.  Two  of  the  Northern  districts 
alone  are  said  to  contain  thousands  of  square  miles  of  coal 
deposits.  Notwithstanding  the  deceit  of  the  Chinese  people  in 
private  life,  they  usually  have  fulfilled  their  business  contracts 
honorably  and  promptly.  They  have  remarkable  imitative 
ability,  and  a  hereditary  culture  which  may  some  day  prove 
widely  useful. 

A  hundred  other  problems  remain  to  be  solved  in  the  presence 
of  these  ancients  of  the  earth,  every  one  of  which  will  tend  to 
make  them  lean  more  heavily  upon  the  arms  which  are  able 
and  should  help  to  support  them  until  they  can  walk  in  the 
new  path  by  themselves.  Of  science  they  know  next  to  noth- 
ing. Of  medicine  they  are  profoundly  ignorant.  Their  defi- 
ance of  sanitary  laws  is  shocking  in  the  highest  degree.  Here 
are  object-lessons  which  can  be  taught  before  their  eyes ;  which 
they  can  learn  first  in  a  mechanical  way  ;  the  solution  of  which 
will  add  to  their  individual  comfort ;  and  for  permission  to 
exercise  these  functions  foreigners  need  not  apply  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Mountains  of  superstition,  conceit,  and  prejudice 
remain  to  be  removed.  The  stable  is  Augean,  for  new  and 
puzzling  antagonisms  against  change  arise  with  every  real  ad- 
vance in  China.  There  has  lately  been  some  ground  for  belief 
that  the  Chinese  government  was  becoming  liberalized  enough 
to  assist  from  its  being  willing  to  allow  its  difficulties  with 
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Japan  and  Rosaia  to  be  settled  by  international  arbitration  and 
the  payment  of  monetary  indemnities.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  contrary  to  the  history  of  Europe,  peace  has  been 
the  normal  state  of  China.  During  the  past  century  never  once 
have  her  three  hundred  millions  borne  their  standard  into 
foreign  soil,  Burmah,  Siam,  or  Corea,  though  the  control  of 
new  colonies  would  probably  have  been  an  easy  matter.  The 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  superintend  the  education  of 
boys  in  this  country  was  likewise  a  good  sign ;  but  the  unfav- 
orable criticisms  of  one  illiberal  inspector  insured  their  prompt 
recall. 

The  failure  of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  though  desperately  per* 
asted  in  when  the  central  government  was  weakened  by  power- 
ful foreign  adversaries,  has  shown  how  hazardous  woald  be 
reiiaoce  on  a  change  of  dynasties  brought  about  by  fraternal 
warfare.  There  remains  the  alternative  that  China  will  be  re- 
conquered by  some  European  power;  ever  since  she  has 
equipped  and  reorganized  her  army  according  to  European 
methods,  the  war-clouds  have  seemed  to  lie  low  over  that  por- 
tion of  Asia,  as  if  China  longed  once  more  to  humble  the 
*' foreign-devils."  With  any  first-class  power,  such  as  France 
or  Russia,  the  result  can  scarcely  be  doubtful.  As  Colonel 
Peter  Gordon,  the  leader  of  the  "ever-victorious"  government 
force  in  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  lately  told  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, "  Potentially  you  are  perhaps  invincible,  but  the  out- 
come of  a  premature  war  will  show  you  to  be  vulnerable  at  a 
thousand  points."  No  intelligent  nation  would  be  eager  to 
repeat  England's  experiment  with  India.  The  management  of 
China  would  prove  to  be  that  of  a  stupendous  white  elephant. 
The  contingency  that  China  might  peacefully  split  into  two  or 
three  separate  empires  is  not  worth  considering  at  present 

Obviously,  then,  we  have  seen  the  re-modeling  of  China  by 
peaceful  means  must  be  a  painfully  slow  and  uncertain  process. 
External  commerce  has  proved  to  be  the  only  quickening  wedge 
in  splitting  off  the-old  shell  of  conceit  and  ignorance,  and  two 
obstinately  contested  and  bloody  wars  were  necessary  to  drive 
that  wedge  home.  Whether  new  wars  would  prove  equally 
effective  in  demonstrating  the  character  and  inaugurating  the 
reforms   of  our  civilization  is   extremely  doubtful.     Like   a 
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lofty  and  difficult  buttress  the  Chinese  Itaguage  repels  all 
transient  invaders.  Behind  that  wall  the  keen  eyes  of  basy 
capitalists  have  detected  fresh  fields  of  wealth,  and  the  hearts 
of  eager  evangelists  throb  with  the  thought  that  the  largest 
congregation  of  the  human  species  speaking  one  language  are 
living  there  in  unspeakable  idolatry,  ignorance,  and  vice.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  China  as  one  of  the  gardens  of  man's 
childhood ;  but  is  it  not  likely  to  prove  also  the  great  vantage- 
ground  of  the  future?  In  all  probability  the  hand-to-hand 
conflict  will  not  come  in  our  day  or  in  our  children's.  But  one 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  or  more  years  hence, 
when  California  and  Australia  teem  with  population,  great  race- 
problems  will  surely  have  been  solved  on  Chinese  soil,  and  our 
civilization  and  our  religion  will  Tiave  been  tested,  to  their 
higher  glory  or  their  deeper  shame,  by  the  sternest  yet  truest 
of  all  earthly  judges.  Time. 
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Abticle   VI.— the   ideal    IN   LITERATURE. 
A  Retiew   op  the  "  English   Novel  "  by  Sidney  Lanier. 

The  English  Novel  and  the  Principles  of  its  Development     By 
SmNET  Lanier.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     1888. 

"You  observe,"  says  the  late  Sidney  Lanier  speaking  of 
Jane  Eyre  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  "you  observe  that  one  of 
these  figures  is  just  as  real  to  us  as  the  other;  and  I  have  lost 
all  sense  of  diflference  between  actual  and  literary  existence." 

That  this  is  true  explains  many  of  the  defects  in  Mr  Lanier's 
almost  perfect  lectures ;  he  fails  in  subtle  differentiations. 

Because  he  thus  fails,  he  confuses  the  moral  and  the  didac- 
tic; be  shudders  at  the  sight  of  truth  from  the  fear  of  its  merci- 
lesBness ;  he  prefers  the  mystical  to  the  actual.  But  that  this 
is  true  also  explains  a  part  of  the  gracious  charm  of  his  writ- 
ing and  leaves  the  reader  for  the  moment  in  complete  sympa- 
thy with  his  attitude.  Indeed,  in  admiration  for  the  man  one 
forgets  his  work.  The  book  attracts  ;  the  man  fascinates.  He 
bted  the  unlovely,  he  craved  the  beautiful.  Indeed  his  own 
spiritual  aspirations  limit  him,  and,  because  he  reaches  out 
toward  the  Infinite  Good,  and  also  takes  full  delight  only  in 
that  which  is  in  itself  lovely,  he  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that 
Beauty  and  Truth  are  identical.  "  For  indeed,"  says  he,  "  we 
may  say  that  he  who  has  not  yet  perceived  how  artistic  beauty 
and  moral  beauty  are  convergent  lines  which  run  back  into  a 
common  ideal  origin,  and  who  therefore  is  not  afire  with  moral 
beauty  just  as  with  artistic  beauty — that  he  in  short,  who  has 
not  come  to  that  stage  of  quiet  and  eternal  frenzy  in  which 
the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  holiness  of  beauty  mean  one 
thing,  bam  as  one  fire,  shine  as  one  light,  within  him — he  is 
not  yet  the  great  artist.  Here  it  is  most  instructive  to  note 
how  fine  and  beautiful  souls  of  time  appear  after  awhile  to 
loae  all  sense  of  distinction  between  these  terms  Beauty,  Truth, 
Love,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  the  like."  This  is  a  rarely 
beautifal  passage.  But  it  is  not  the  voice  of  God.  '^  Be  not 
deceived,  God  is  not  mocked."     **  God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
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way."  "Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  His  throne." 
There  is  a  difference,  and  even  the  finite  may  grasp  it,  between 
Truth  and  Beauty.  This  is  not  the  voice  even  of  a  strong 
soul.  In  a  much  larger  sense  is  it  trae  that  what  we  call  beau- 
tiful and  what  we  call  unlovely  are  parts  alike  of  the  infinite 
whole,  and  only  appear  as  they  thus  do  to  us  because  of  the 
standpoint  from  which  we  view  them,  or  because  refracted  by 
the  medial  atmosphere  of  desire  or  of  aversion  through  which 
we  view  them.  And  yet,  inadequate  as  we  feel  these  beautiful 
things  he  says  to  be,  we  instinctively  like  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier 
better  for  having  said  them,  we  instinctively  wish  they  were 
the  whole  truth.  So  prone  are  we,  poor  faltering  human  souls, 
to  sympathize  with  weakness. 

If,  then,  we  read  these  lectures  soothed  in  the  gratification  of 
our  own  desires,  we  read  them  with  intensest  delight  The 
very  desultoriness  is  a  charm.  The  exquisite  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  fitness  allures  us.  We  are  flattered  with  the  thought 
that  we  also  could  have  discovered  these  beautiful  things.  We 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Beulah — till  we  stop  to  think.  "  But," 
says  one  of  our  later  writers,  "To  appreciate  is  to  analyze,  to 
analyze  is  to  fail  in  belief;  to  fail  in  belief  is  to  fail  in  love." 
Even,  however,  with  this  risk  before  us  we  will  look  for  a 
moment  at  some  of  the  simpler  problems  involved  in  this  study 
of  the  relations  of  Art  and  Life,  and  we  will  try  to  avoid  the 
two  most  prominent  defects  in  the  work  before  us.  First  its 
lack  of  persistent  virility,  which  leads  to  contentment  with 
confusion  and  indistinctness  of  thought — and  second  the  flip- 
pant seriousness — for  I  know  no  better  characterization — of  the 
style. 

The  questions  are :  is  there  a  tendency  in  Literature  toward 
the  growth  of  the  Personal  or  toward  the  predominating  influ- 
ence of  the  Principle.  Can  Truth  be  unlovely  ?  Shall  Art  have 
a  moral  purpose?  What  is  the  proper  function  of  the  immoral  ? 
The  questions  appear  to  lie  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry. 
But  back  of  all  is  the  greater  question  which  is  as  old  as  his- 
tory and  as  new  as  yesterday, — the  conflict  of  the  actual  with 
the  Ideal.  Is  it  true  that  the  unseen  or  dimly  seen  verity  in- 
spires consciously  or  unconsciously  the  real  artist,  and  that  be 
may  work  on  unmindful  of  the  immediate  result  to  his  audience, 
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provided  only  he  be  not  unmindful  of  the  heavenly  vision? 
Or  flhall  be  be  filled  with  sense  of  his  mission  to  the  immediate 
and  the  present  listener,  and  with  moral  purpose  dominant 
shall  he  sort  out  such  truths  as  are  elevating,  as  are  inspiring, 
and  conclude  that  the  others  are  an  inferior  sort  of  truths  un- 
worthy of  attention  ?  In  other  words  must  he  consider  the 
actual  world  about  him,  its  cravings,  its  helplessnesses,  its 
wearinesses,  and  must  he  adapt  his  utterance  to  its  sense  of 
beauty,  its  sense  of  form,  its  sense  of  rightness  if  you  will  7  Or 
may  be  be  led  on  of  the  kindly  light  picturing  the  actual  with- 
out fear  and  without  trembling,  but  picturing  it  suffused,  so 
far  as  it  seems  to  him  to  be  suffused,  with  the  ideal,  and  be 
utterly  regardless  of  the  immediate  result. 

Let  us  lead  up  to  the  questions  through  a  few  generalizations. 

Literature  is  the  language  painting  of  events,  or  of  emotions, 
or  of  principles.  Its  subject  determines  its  character  as  the 
narrative,  or  the  novel,  or  the  sermon,  but  its  atmosphere  rather 
than  its  form  determines  its  classification,  as  into  prose  or 
poetry.  And  here  we  turn  back  again  to  Mr.  Lanier.  He 
coDsidera  forms  as  transitory,  but  he  apotheosizes  form.  "  The 
relation,''  says  he,  ''  of  prose  to  verse  is  not  the  relation  of  the 
formless  to  the  formal ;  it  is  the  relation  of  more  forms  to  fewer 
forma."  And  yet  we  need  go  no  further  than  to  his  own  quo- 
'•ations  to  prove  that  neither  form  nor  forms  makes  poetry  to 
bim  distinct  from  prose.  Whatever  the  form,  if  it  exhale  the 
sabtle  quality  which  by  instinct,  or  reason,  or  education,  we 
have  learned  to  cognize  as  the  poetic  content,  it  is  poetry  to 
him,  and  it  is  poetry  to  us.     If  it  have  it  not,  it  is  prose. 

For  example, — and  a  familiar  one — here  are  some  lines  from 
ooe  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legenda 

**  The  Lady  Jane  was  tall  and  slim, 
The  Lady  Jane  was  fair. 
And  Sir  Thomas,  her  lord,  was  stout  of  limb, 
But  his  cough  was  short,  and  his  eyes  were  dim, 
And  he  wore  green  specs,  with  a  tortoise  shell  rim, 
And  his  hat  was  remarkably  broad  in  the  brim, 
And  she  was  uncommonly  fond  of  him, 
And  they  were  a  loving  pair." 

Now  these  are  faultless  verses.  They  are  rythmic,  they  are 
electria     We  sing  to  them,  dance  to  them.     But  to  most  of  us 
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they  are  simply  musical,  metrical,  narrative  prose.  Compare 
them  with  this  from  the  *'New  Day"  by  Eichard  Watson 
Gilder. 

"  There  was  a  field  green  and  fragrant  with  grass  and  flowers, 
and  flooded  with  light  from  the  sun,  and  the  air  of  it  throbbed 
with  the  songs  of  birds. 

**  It  was  yet  morning  when  a  great  darkness  came  and  fire 
followed  lightning  over  the  face  of  it,  and  the  singing  birds 
fell  dead  upon  the  blackened  grass.  The  thunder  and  the 
flame  passed,  but  it  was  still  dark — till  a  ray  of  light  touched 
the  field's  edge  and  grew  little  by  little.  Then  one  who  listened 
heard — not  the  song  of  birds  again,  but  the  flutter  of  broken 
wings." 

This  is  neither  metrical  nor  conventional  in  form,  but  it  is 
pure  poetry.  Examples  could  be  multiplied.  Consider  the 
Psalms  of  David;  consider  the  book  of  Job.  You  cannot 
translate  them  into  the  unpoetical.  The  essence  of  the  poetical 
is  in  its  atmosphere,  its  inner  content,  and  not  in  its  form  or 
forms. 

In  like  manner,  in  any  work  of  value  the  least  potent  quality 
is  commonly  its  visible  influence.  The  enduring  is  not  that 
which  appears  upon  the  surface.  Mr.  Lanier  appears  always 
to  preach  from  the  visible.  He  shrinks,  with  a  timidity  im- 
mensely entertaining,  from  the  coarseness  of  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne.  He  tells  with  his  own  quaint  grace  of  manner  and 
not  without  a  certain  limited  truthfulness ;  **  I  protest  that  I 
can  read  none  of  these  books  without  feeling  as  if  my  soul  had 
been  in  the  rain,  draggled,  muddy,  miserable;  in  other  words 
they  play  upon  life  as  upon  a  violin  without  a  bridge,  in  the 
deliberate  endeavor  to  get  the  most  depressing  tones  possible 
from  the  instrument" 

Now  what  gives  this  shuddering  to  Mr.  Lanier.  He  thinks 
it  is  the  moral  degradation.  He  says  of  Smollett's  work,  **  It 
professed  to  show  man  exactly  as  he  is  and  the  final  result  was 
such  a  portrayal  as  must  make  any  man  sit  down  before  the 
picture  in  a  miserable  deep  of  contempt  for  himself  and  his 
fellows."  But  how  comes  it  that  he  says  of  George  Eliot,  for 
whom, — and  with  reason, — ^he  has  no  words  insistant  enough 
to  voice  his  admiration.     '*  George  Eliot's  book  is  so  sharp  a 
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sermoD  that  it  has  made  the  whole  English  contemporary 
society  uncomfortable.  That  the  state  of  society  in  which 
such  a  piece  of  corruption  as  Grandcourt  should  be  not  only 
the  leader  but  the  crazing  fascination  and  ideal  of  the  most 
delicate  and  fastidious  young  woman  in  that  society ;  that  a 
stale  of  society  should  exist  in  which  pure  young  girls  should 
be  found  manoeuyring  for  this  Grandcourt  infamy,  plotting 
to  be  Grandcourt^s  wife  instead  of  flying  from  him  in  horror." 
Now  why  does  the  showing  by  Smollett  make  Mr.  Lanier 
shudder,  and  the  showing  by  George  Eliot  make  Mr.  Lanier 
admire  the  artist  and  recognize  a  moral  intent?  Simply  be- 
cause Mr.  Lanier's  standard  is  a  standard  of  the  senses.  Smol- 
lett and  Sterne  present  the  physically  unlovely,  George  Eliot 
drapes  and  softens  with  cultured  feminine  instinct  And 
because  while  the  picture  reads  its  lesson  it  is  less  repul- 
sive, it  seems  to  the  surface  observer  a  nobler  work.  But — 
aod  here  is  the  point — in  respect  of  the  older  novelists,  the 
world  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Lanier.  He  admits  it,  *^  As  I 
have  said/'  he  says,  "these  four  writers," — Sterne,  Fielding, 
Richardson,  Smollett, — "still  maintain  their  position  as  the 
clasnc  novelists  and  their  moral  influence  is  still  extolled." 
Now  why?  Simply, — and  this  is  the  link  in  the  chain  of 
tnoaght, — that  the  surface  impression  from  a  book  does  not  give 
its  real  content.  The  unconscious  force  within  it  far  outweighs 
its  immediate  and  outward  influence.  And  with  respect  to  the 
strong  old  writers  of  a  century  ago,  those  of  us  who  as  boys 
loved  the  vigor,  and  the  manliness,  and  the  tenderness  of  Uncle 
Toby  do  not  need  to  be  told  why  the  world  refuses  to  forget 
him. 

SlJll  further,  in  personal  influence,  the  effective  force  is  the 
inner  light  Not  long  ago  an  educator  of  age  and  experience 
said  to  me  that  the  longer  he  taught  the  less  did  he  try  to  exert 
conscious  personal  influence.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  the  potent  fac- 
tor in  any  man  is  his  unconscious  influence  and  if  after  the 
^pell  of  the  personal  presence  is  past, — given  the  perspective  of 
distance, — the  unconscious  influence  should  contradict  the  in- 
tended,"— the  what  Mr.  Lanier  might  call  the  moral  element, — 
*'the  distrust  will  grow,  and  the  last  state  of  that  boy  will  be 
vorae  than  the  first"    That  is,  the  admixture  of  the  human  in 
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the  exertion  of  the  conscioas  personal  leading  was  inevitable 
and  dangerous.  He  would  rather  point  toward  the  light  and 
efface  his  own  personality. 

Now  then :  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  as  to  classifica- 
tion  of  literary  works;  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  as  to 
the  moral  potency  of  classical  works;  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  world  as  to  personal  influence,  the  unconscious  is  the  deter- 
mining factor,  may  we  not  find  here  an  answer  to  the  question 
before  us?  Is  not  the  presence  of  the  ideal  the  test  of  immortal 
literary  work?  Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  extent  with  which 
the  eternal  and  unseen  verity  is  interwoven  with  the  actual  as 
depicted  rather  than  the  intent  of  the  human  writer,  determines 
the  moral  content  of  the  work  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  moral 
oxygen  vivifies  it,  the  work  is  immortal? 

But  the  moral  is  not  alwavs  the  didactic  and  the  writer  need 
not  be  a  preacher.  In  fact,  commonly  in  just  such  measure  as 
the  human  preacher  intrudes,  by  just  so  much  is  the  divine  in 
art  clouded.  If  it  does  so  intrude,  the  effect  is  apt  to  be  that 
we  characterize  the  work  as  good  or  bad  but  straightway  forget 
all  about  its  moral  purport. 

And  indeed,  if  in  the  theory  Mr.  Lanier  appears  to  controvert 
these  positions,  in  the  discussion  of  the  theory  as  applied  to  the 
example  he  supports  them.  For  instance  take  his  fine  analysis 
of  the  scientifico-moral  attitude  of  M.  Zola.  You  should  read 
the  whole  argument.  It  is  so  complete  and  exhaustive  that  in 
alluding  to  it  one  fears  lest  he  may  do  it  less  than  justice.  Yet 
it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  as  you  read  it  the  conviction  grows 
upon  you,  as  Mr.  Lanier  meant  it  should  grow  upon  you,  that 
M.  Zola's  vision  is  bounded  by  the  human,  that  the  absence  of 
the  ideal  is  its  fatal  defect,  and  that  it  is  not  only  with  epigram- 
matic incisiveness  but  also  with  simple  truthfulness  that  Mr. 
Lanier  pronounces  this  crushing  verdict  on  M.  Zola :  "  The 
hand  is  the  hand  of  science ;  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  a 
beast" 

Or  again  we  find  the  same  to  be  true  in  the  equally  full,  very 
much  needed,  and  almost  uncriticisable,  discussion  of  the  phys- 
ical in  Whitman.  The  **  Whitman  School,'*  to  use  his  term, 
certainly  have  moral  purpose  enough.  But  they  certainly  also 
are  not  strongly  interpenetrated  with  the  ideal,  and  we  do  not 
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fed  they  are  unjustly  treated  when  Mr.  Lanier  says  of  their 
"movement"  that  "its  whole  momentum  is  derived  from  the 
physically  large  which  ceased  to  astonish  the  world  ages  ago 
in  comparison  with  spiritual  greatness." 

Bot  it  is  dangerous  to  reopen  this  book  even  to  verify  a  quo- 
tation. No  sooner  does  one  do  this  than  its  charm  narcotizes 
and  its  striving  stimulates  and  one  settles  into  an  attitude  of 
dreamy  aspiration.  The  perfection  of  the  utterance  is,  too,  a 
perpetual  delight.  Consider  how  completely  in  these  few 
words  he  combats  one  phase  of  modern  vagaries. 

^^  Listen  to  Walt  Whitman's  reverie,  as  he  looks  at  some 

cattle : 

'  I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with 
Animals,  they  are  so  placid  and  self  contained 
I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long ; 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented 
With  the  mania  of  owning  things, 
Not  one  is  respectable  or  industrious  over  the  whole  earth.' 

The  Whitman  method  of  reaching  naivetd  is  here  so  queerly 
illnstrated  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  stop  a  moment  to  point 
it  out.  Upon  the  least  reflection  one  must  see  that  animals 
here  must  mean  cows  and  well-fed  cows ;  for  they  are  about 
the  only  animals  in  the  world  to  whom  these  words  will  apply ; 
'For,'  says  Whitman,  *not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  de- 
mented with  the  mania  of  owning  things.'  But  suppose  he 
were  taking  one  of  his  favorite  night  strolls  in  the  woods  of 
Bengal  rather  than  of  New  Jersey,  is  it  not  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  first  animal  he  met  would  be  some  wicked  tiger, 
not  only  dissatisfied,  but  perfectly  demented  with  the  mania  of 
owning  Whitman,  the  only  kind  of  property  a  tiger  khows." 

After  this,  what  more  is  to  be  said  ?  This  particular  position 
of  Whitman  is  not  only  overthrown,  but  is  annihilated. 

Or  consider  how  mercilessly  true  is  this  of  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
"In  1748  appears  Richardson's  Clarissa  Harlowe  in  eight  vol- 
ames  which  from  your  present  lecturer's  point  of  view  is  quite 
sufficiently  described  as  a  patient  analysis  of  the  most  intolera- 
ble crime  in  all  fiction,  watered  with  an  amount  of  tears  and 
sensibility  as  much  greater  than  that  in  Pamela  as  the  cube  of 
eight  volumes  is  greater  than  the  cube  of  four  volumes." 

Yet  Mr.  Lanier  is  never  unjust     He  is  always  candid  in 
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iDtent.  He  loves  to  praise  rather  than  to  blame.  And  the 
impulse  of  his  reader  is  to  praise.  How  true  is  this  of  Walter 
Scott's  novels.  "  They  are  the  most  hale  and  strengthening 
waters  in  which  the  young  soul  ever  bathed.  They  discuss  no 
moral  problems,  they  place  us  in  no  relation  toward  our  fellows 
ihat  can  be  called  moral  at  all,  they  belong  to  that  part  of  as 
which  is  youthful,  undebating,  wholly  unmoral, — though  not 
immoral, — they  are  simply  always  young,  always  healthy, 
always  miraculous.'' 

What  a  splendid  description  in  one  sentence  of  G-eorge 
Eliot's  work.  She  "  shows  man  what  he  may  be  in  terms  of 
what  he  is."  How  perfect  this  sketch  of  the  typical  women  : 
^'  Intense  and  hungry  spirits,  first  wasting  that  intensity  and 
hunger  upon  that  which  is  unworthy,  often  from  pure  ignorance 
of  anything  worthier,  then  finding  where  is  worthy  and  there- 
after loving  larger  loves,  and  living  larger  lives." 

We  leave  this  book  with  regret  Its  influence  is  at  once 
large  and  softening.  We  remember  the  personality  with  ten- 
derness, '^  sorrowing  most  of  all  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no 
more." 
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Aoticle  Vn.— the  theism  of  JESUS. 

CoxcsRNiNG  spirit,  Jesus  taaght  that  it  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  complex  being  of  man  and  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  matter  apon  which  it  may  act  or  within  which  it  may 
abide.  The  flesh  is  one  thing,  the  spirit  another:  the  two  are 
continually  contrasted.  Spirit  is  not  produced  by  the  body,  it 
may  exist  apart  from  it  and  therefore  cannot  be  dependent 
apon  it  for  existence.  When  Jesus  would  designate  spirit  as 
iDcarnate,  acting  upon  the  body  and  in  turn  influenced  by  it, 
he  calls  ft  the  soul.  The  soul  of  man  is  his  spirit  animating 
the  body,  enei^izing  the  functions  of  its  different  organs,  regu- 
lating its  appetites  and  controlling  its  desires ;  and  through  the 
body  acting  upon  the  world  of  matter  and  spirit  about  him  and 
in  return  receiving  impressions.  The  attributes  of  spirit  are 
knowledge,  feeling,  will,  conscience,  personality  and  power. 
Spirit  knowing,  Jesus  calls  mind;  spirit  feeling,  is  the  heart; 
spirit  choosing,  is  the  will;  spirit  discerning  right  and  wrong 
and  approving  the  right  while  it  condemns  the  wrong,  is  con- 
!«cience  ;  spirit  conscious  that  it  knows,  feels,  wills  and  discerns 
right  and  wrong,  and  conscious  that  itself  thus  acting  is  distinct 
from  other  spirit  and  from  matter,  is  a  person ;  while  power  is 
that  preeminent  attribute  of  spirit  inherent  in  all  knowledge, 
feeling,  choosing,  conscience  and  personality  which  originates 
action  and  is  manifested  and  measured  by  the  results  produced. 
Christ  taught^  therefore,  that  spirit  is  not  a  mere  abstraction, 
but  a  positive  reality  known  by  all  men.  Spirit  cannot  be  seen 
irith  the  natural  eye,  nor  be  grasped  with  the  hand  of  flesh, 
Dor  be  heard  with  the  mortal  ear :  because  eye,  hand,  ear  are 
hat  matter  which  however  highly  organized  can  neither  see, 
feel  nor  hear:  these  all  are  but  instruments  of  spirit. 

Man  knows  his  own  spirit  and  therefore  only  does  he  know 
his  body,  the  material  universe,  the  spirits  of  other  men,  the 
spirit  of  God.  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  existence  and  spiritual 
natnre  of  God  is  made  by  its  author  fundamental  not  only  to 
all  religion,  but  to  morality  as  well.     He  was  not  content, 
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therefore,  with  merely  asserting,  Q-od  is  a  spirit,  but  sought  to 
bring  men  to  the  profound  conviction  and  vivid  realization  of 
the  divine  being. 

He  sought  this  end  by  the  use  of  his  own  testimony,  which 
was  so  remarkable  that  of  itself  it  was  sufficient  for  all  who 
could  appreciate  it ;  for  never  disclosing  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
he  speaks  positively  with  the  authority  and  convincing  manner 
of  an  eye  witness  testifying  out  of  his  own  personal  and  accu- 
rate knowledge.  His  testimony  was  confirmed  both  by  his 
character  and  his  works,  since  these  were  so  manifestly  good 
that  all  who  knew  him  felt  instinctively  that  such  an  one  as  he 
could  neither  deceive  others  nor  be  himself  deceived. 

He  appealed  to  the  Scriptures.  Apart  from  all  theories  of 
its  divine  origin  and  inspiration  the  Old  Testament  is  a  fact :  it 
is  history,  a  record  of  human  thought  and  deeds  setting  forth 
in  vivid  narration  and  profound  exposition  the  traits  of  human 
nature,  a  reliable  account  of  man  during  many  centuries  of  in- 
tense action.  Christ  wisely  appealed  to  this  accepted  authority 
to  confirm  his  own  testimony  to  the  existence  of  God :  for  the 
book  shows  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  as  old  as  the 
world  and  is  universally  present  in  the  minds  of  men,  shaping 
the  destiny  not  only  of  countless  individuals  but  also  of  nations 
and  races. 

Jesus  showed  men  their  belief  in  God  by  turning  their  minds 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  natural  world.  He  led  his  hearers 
to  form  the  idea  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  together  with  all 
that  they  contain,  as  one  whole,  united  into  the  system  we  call 
the  universe,  and  to  observe  within  it  the  manifest  signs  of 
adaptation  and  design  ;  so  that  of  their  own  accord  they  asked, 
"  Whence  came  this  ?"  They  asked  this  question,  because  men 
intuitively  believe  that  every  effect  and  event  must  have  an 
adequate  cause  and  that  adaptation  involves  a  designing  cause. 
When,  therefore,  Jesus  taught  that  the  universe  was  created, 
and  that  it  was  the  creation  of  an  almighty,  self-existent  spirit, 
the  designer,  originator,  and  preserver  of  all  things,  they  were 
at  once  convinced  that  his  answer  was  true.  And  the  more 
they  listened  to  his  eloquent  exposition  of  the  book  of  nature, 
and  from  his  point  of  view  looked  upon  the  heavens  through 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  Olivet  and  the  Galilean  hills  and  snow- 
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crowned  Hermon,  the  more  did  they  realize  that  Qod  is ;  and 
with  the  Psalmist  exclaim,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God  1*^  The  more  they  followed  him  along  Jordan  and  across 
stormj  Tiberias  and  into  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  listening 
all  the  while  to  his  discourses  upon  the  reeds  of  the  jungle,  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  the  stones  of  the  wilderness,  the  more  did  they 
realize  the  truth  so  forcibly  announced  afterward  by  Paul  that 
the  eternal  power  and  attributes  of  Q-od  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  means  of  the  things  that  are  made.  The  more 
tbey  attended  while  he  spoke  about  pearls  of  ocean,  fig-trees  by 
the  wayside,  the  rushing  floods  of  rivers,  the  established  rocks 
of  the  earth,  the  wheat  and  tares  and  other  seeds  growing  mys- 
teriously, and  from  time  to  time  of  innumerable  objects  from 
the  whole  realm  of  nature  so  admirably  adapted  and  designed 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  spiritual  truth  as  well  as  to  please  the 
cariosity  and  satisfy  the  bodily  wants  of  men,  the  more  fixed 
became  their  conviction  and  the  more  vivid  the  realization  of 
the  axiom  of  all  religion  and  of  all  science,  God  exists. 

Christ's  appeal  to  human  consciousness  led  men  to  the  as- 
sured belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  The  words  of  Jesus  im- 
ply that  the  belief  in  an  almighty  power  that  killeth  the  body 
and  punishes  the  wicked  is  a  part  of  human  nature  and  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  mythology  of  the  pagan,  the  superstition 
of  the  savage,  and  the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosopher.  Con- 
science is  a  fact  involving  the  belief  in  an  almighty  person  that 
kiiows  the  sins  of  men  and  punishes  them.  Conscience  thus 
enables  men  to  know  God  as  really  and  as  vividly  as  natural 
Tision  enables  one  to  know  the  tree  upon  which  he  is  gazing. 
Bat  to  such  as  enjoy  the  approbation  of  conscience  there  comes 
a  personal  consciousness  and  adequate  knowledge  of  God  that 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  their  purity  of  heart  Concerning 
these  Jesus  declared  that  they  know  the  only  true  God ;  that 
this  God  dwells  in  their  souls  so  as  to  be  in  constant  inter- 
course with  their  spirits;  that  such  are  the  children  of  God 
knowing  him  as  their  Father  and  finding  in  him  present  joy 
and  abiding  life. 

Jesus  convinced  men  that  his  doctrine  of  God  was  true  by 
directing  their  attention  to  the  magnificent  system  of  religion 
and  morality  which  he  built  upon  it     He  established  Chris- 
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tianitj  as  a  fact  in  the  world,  grounding  it  upon  the  one  under- 
lying principle,  God  is,  out  of  which  he  made  all  doctrine  and 
practice  to  come.  The  stability  of  the  fabric  proves  the  foun- 
dation. If  the  stream  be  sweet,  the  source  cannot  be  bitter.  If 
the  fruit  be  good,  the  tree  cannot  be  corrupt 

It  would  give  a  false  impression  to  say  that  Jesus  proved  the 
existence  of  God.  lie  was  not  accustomed  to  argue  with  men. 
He  was  no  sophist  or  dialectician,  manipulating  premises  and 
conclusions.  He  was  a  seer,  revealing  God  to  men  by  making 
a  powerful  appeal  to  his  own  testimony,  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  the  book  of  nature,  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  established  on  earth.  He  simply  re- 
moved the  veil,  opened  blind  eyes,  and  said :  Behold  1  The 
truth  spiritually  discerned  needed  no  proof.  He  began  with 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  by  clarifying  that  stimulated  the  spirit- 
ual man  so  that  he  might  gain  access  to  the  right  point  of  view 
and  from  its  exalted  position  behold  the  truth  in  its  own  light 
and  glorious  reality. 

This  spiritualism  of  Jesus  absorbed  not  only  as  doctrine,  but 
especially  as  life  is  the  solution  of  the  mysterious  questions 
that  have  perplexed  humanity.  When  he  spoke  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria  there  was  something  more  than  motion  of  lips  and 
impact  of  moving  atmosphere  upon  the  ear.  The  soul  of 
Jesus  communed  with  that  of  his  disciple :  there  was  contact  of 
spirit  with  spirit  The  thoughts  of  Jesus  were  communicated 
to  the  mind  of  the  woman ;  the  powerful  action  of  his  con- 
science awakened  her  conscience  to  the  sympathetic  discern- 
ment of  good  and  condemnation  of  wrong ;  his  intense  emotion 
aroused  the  heart  of  her  whose  feelings  had  become  hardened 
by  sin ;  his  steadfast  will  influenced  her  will  to  submit  to  his 
powerful  persuasion.  With  conscience  at  white  heat,  her  mind 
brilliant  with  the  flashing  thoughts  of  truth,  her  heart  all 
aglow  with  thrilling  emotions  and  her  will  by  its  submission  to 
righteousness  endowed  with  a  full  baptism  of  power,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  woman  was  so  manifest  to  herself  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  reality  of  her  own  spirit  was  so  vivid  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  being  in  human  form 
before  her  of  transcendent  power  and  glory  was  so  clear,  that 
she  was  enabled  intuitively  to  grasp  in  its  fullness  the  profound 
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saying,  "God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Having  thus  convinced  tnen  that  there  is  a  God,  Jesus  tells 
who  and  what  he  is.  God  is  a  spirit  He  is  spirit  Spirit  is 
the  essence  of  his  being  in  which  all  his  attributes  inhere.  God 
is  mind,  feeling,  will,  conscience,  power  inherent  in  one  spirit- 
ual peraon,  the  infinite  spirit.  He  is  self-existent,  having  life 
in  himself.  He  is  eternal,  existing  now  and  before  the  world 
and  through  the  unending  future.  He  is  omniscient,  omui- 
present,  omnipotent,  the  Creator, .  Preserver,  and  Governor  of 
all  things.  God  worketh  hitherto  even  up  to  and  into  the 
present,  feeding  the  birds,  clothing  the  grass,  numbering  the 
hairs  of  our  head,  hearing  and  answering  prayer.  Instead  of 
being  indifferent  to  men  he  is  their  Father.  The  fatherhood  of 
God  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  elements  in  Christ's  concep- 
tion of  deity.  God  is  our  Father  who  is  not  only  in  heaven, 
bot  on  earth  in  intimate  union  with  the  souls  of  individual 
men.  The  Father  dwelleth  with  men.  He  is  a  Father  even  to 
prodigals,  ready  to  welcome  them  to  his  presence.  But  God  is 
a  holy  Father.  Instead  of  approving  sin  he  hates  it  with  a 
perfect  hatred.  He  will  not  allow  the  sinner  to  come  before 
him  in  peace.  Only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God.  He  is  a 
righteous  Father,  showing  no  partiality  to  any  of  his  children  ; 
bat  rewards  and  punishes  according  to  deeds.  He  is  the  God 
of  truth.  They  that  worship  him  must  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  They  that  serve  him  must  serve  him  only  and  must 
glorify  him  with  good  works.  He  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice.  The  worship  which  he  demands  is  that  they  should 
love  him — ^a  worship  designed  to  develop  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  man's  being  to  the  utmost  and  to  promote  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  race.  There  is  no  provision  for  poly- 
theism, or  formal  rites,  or  religion  divorced  from  morality  that 
it  may  be  wedded  to  vica  Yet  he  is  merciful  as  well  as  just 
and  holy.  He  punishes  the  incorrigible  with  a  righteous  judg- 
ment; nevertheless  he  loves  the  world  in  spite  of  its  wicked- 
ness and  ha3  provided  a  way  whereby  he  may  forgive  men 
their  trespasses.  He  is  not  simply  the  God  of  Abram,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  nor  of  Israel  only ;  but  is  the  God  of  all  mankind 
and  dispenses  to  all  his  blessings  on  the  same  conditions.     He 
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is  a  God  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  giving  iiximortality 
to  all  men,  which  is  to  them  eternal  life  or  eternal  death  as  they 
choose  to  make  it 

Sach  was  Christ's  conception  of  God.  It  proves  its  own 
truthfulness.  It  is  a  thought  which  needs  only  to  be  received 
into  the  mind  of  any  truth-loving  soul  to  be  at  once  recog- 
nized as  true.  It  surpasses  any  and  every  human  idea  of 
Gt)d.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  David  and  the  prophets 
knew  something  of  God,  but  they  knew  him  only  in  part. 
Now  and  then  they  caught  glimpses  of  him  as  one  sees  a  dis- 
tant mountain  when  for  a  moment  the  haze  is  blown  awav  and 
the  clouds  lift.  Personally  theirs  was  an  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  God,  however  much  in  advance  of  the  popular  idea, 
because  it  was  a  conception  colored  and  shaped  by  their  own 
imperfect  life  and  experienca  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
can  we  find  such  a  glorious  portrayal  of  the  being  and  charac-* 
ter  of  God  as  Jesus  has  given  us.  Nowhere  in  Homer,  in 
Plato,  in  Cicero,  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  whole  realm  of  classic 
literature  is  there  to  be  found  a  conception  of  God  comparable 
with  Christ's  revelation  of  deity.  Has  modern  life  with  its 
keen-eyed  science  evolved  a  God  that  shall  set  aside  the  theism 
of  Jesus  ?  Who  is  this  God  of  to-day  whom  they  would  have 
us  accept  in  the  place  of  our  Father  whom  Christ  has  taught 
us  to  love?  The  God  of  these  philosophers  is  one  of  human 
revelation,  if  not  of  human  invention ;  for  the  fundamental 
principle  of  their  science  is  the  rejection  of  everything  super- 
natural. Their  God  is  the  unknowabla  He  may  exist  or  he 
may  not  If  he  be  the  Creator  of  the  world,  he  has  left  it  to 
run  itself  without  any  of  his  personal  supervision.  He  is  no 
prayer-hearing  God.  Breath  spent  in  prayer  is  wasted  in  self- 
delusion.  Those  who  worship  him  cannot  worship  him  in 
spirit,  for  there  is  no  spirit.  All  things  are  material.  What  is 
called  spirit  is  only  a  function  of  the  body  or  a  mode  of  motion. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sin :  for  all  things  are  fixed  by 
unchanging  law.  Murder,  lying,  sensuality  are  the  incidental 
results  of  climate  and  the  development  of  human  nature,  un- 
fortunate indeed,  but  to  be  expected  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
be  tabulated  as  statistics  and  to  be  compensated  for  by  other 
adjustments.     The  individual  has  little  worth  compared  with 
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the  sam  total  of  all  things  and  has  no  assured  hope  of  immor- 
talitj. 

Id  spite  of  this  latest  result  of  the  effort  to  produce  a  concep- 
tion of  deity  that  shall  set  aside  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  re- 
vealed by  Jesus,  it  is  still  true  that  Christ's  portrayal  of  the 
divine  being  and  character  is  indisputably  the  very  best  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  That  portrayal  was  eminently  hia  A 
few  of  its  elements  had  been  perceived  by  different  sages  be- 
fore his  day,  but  no  one  had  combined  them  all  into  one  har- 
monious and  perfect  character.  Much  less  could  any  one  else 
have  transfused  this  conception  into  the  spiritual  life  of  man- 
kind so  as  to  make  it  the  organific  force  that  has  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  been  developing  in  church,  society,  and  state  the 
most  stable  and  yet  progressive  results  of  true  thought  and 
Doble  action.  Christ's  portrayal  of  God  involves  no  error  and 
lacks  nothing.  Whence  did  Jesus  get  his  idea  of  God?  Was 
it  the  shrewd  invention  of  an  impostor?  the  dream  of  a  fanatic? 
the  fantasy  of  an  insane  person?  No.  This  matchless  por- 
trayal of  the  character  of  God  is  itself  a  proof  of  its  truth. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  God  and  prove  his  existence  by 
argument ;  to  say  with  the  head,  there  is  a  God ;  but  it  is  a 
far  different  thing  to  feel  in  one's  soul  the  profound  conviction 
and  vivid  realization  of  the  sublime  truth,  God  is.  It  is  the 
most  exalted  experience  of  which  our  being  is  capable,  the  joy 
of  the  Christian's  life.  He  loves  the  earth,  because  as  he  walks 
along  by  its  river  courses  and  rambles  through  its  solitudes,  and 
climbs  its  mountain  peaks,  and  lifts  up  his  head  above  the 
clonds,  and  gazes  up  into  the  heavens  at  night  resplendent  with 
flashing  stars  and  silent  planets,  his  breath  comes  and  goes  as 
through  these  glorious  works  of  creation  the  being  of  God 
manifests  himself  to  the  soul.  He  loves  the  Bible,  because  as 
he  reads  it*  from  Genesis  to  Bevelation,  with  Jacob  as  he 
wrestles  with  the  angel  for  th^  knowledge  of  God's  name ;  with 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush  realizing  the  presence  of  the  great 
I  Am;  with  Elijah  in  Horeb,  discerning  the  character  of  God 
in  the  still  small  voice;  with  the  disciples  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  stunned  by  the  voice  of  God ;  with  Jesus  as  he 
manifests  in  his  embodiment  of  truth  the  image  of  the  divine 
being,  he  sympathizes  in  heart  and  mind  and  is  led  to  realize 
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more  and  more  that  God  is,  and  that  man  may  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  glory.  He  loves  to  study  the  philosophy 
of  the  soul,  because  the  more  he  knows  of  the  faculties  of  the 
intellect,  of  the  variety  and  force  of  the  emotions,  of  the  mys- 
tery and  power  of  the  will,  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  con- 
science, not  only  in  themselves  but  also  as  manifested  in  the  ex- 
perience and  deeds  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  the  more  is 
he  thrilled  with  the  conviction  and  realization  of  the  existence 
and  glory  of  him  who  created  man  and  endowed  him  with  such 
enduring  worth.  He  loves  Christianity,  because  all  of  its 
teachings  declare  the  being  and  power  and  goodness  of  God  ; 
its  religion  binds  his  soul  in  intimate  union  with  God  ;  its 
morality  regulating  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men  has  for  its 
one  underlying  principle  and  motive  obligation  to  and  love  for 
God ;  its  church  is  the  temple  of  God  filled  with  his  abiding 
presence ;  its  services  of  prayer  and  praise  and  contemplation 
of  the  truth  are  worship,  by  means  of  which  his  soul  is  lifted  up 
into  the  knowledge  of  God  and  participation  in  his  enduring 
joy.  He  loves  Christ,  because  his  name  is  Immanuel — God 
with  us ;  his  testimony  reveals  God ;  he  is  himself  the  bright- 
ness of  God's  glory.  The  natural  world,  the  Bible,  human 
nature,  and  the  Church,  reveal  God  with  great  power ;  but  no 
one  nor  all  of  these  can  make  God  known  to  the  soul  with  such 
vividness  as  does  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  more  one  knows  of 
Christ,  the  more  he  knows  of  God.  The  more  he  imitates 
Jesus  and  drinks  of  his  spirit,  the  more  glorious  to  the  soul  is 
the  manifest  presence  of  the  one  perfect  being ;  the  more  ade- 
quate is  the  comprehension  and  the  more  intense  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  profound  truth  stated  in  the  monosyllables,  God  is. 
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abuclb  vm.— anarchic  socialism. 

"Until  Kings  are  PhiloBophers  or  Philosophers  Elngs  cities  will  never 
oease  from  iU." — JewetVs  Plato, 

Socialism  is  widespread  and  powerful  to-day  throughout 
Europe.  In  France  it  is  at  home.  In  Germany  it  has  political 
status.  In  Italy  many  adherents.  Spain  with  its  society  of 
Elmano  nera  (the  black  hand),  is  honeycombed  with  it.  Russia, 
on  the  eve  of  revolution,  has  its  cities  and  villages  permeated 
with  it,  and  Ireland  finds  the  means  of  its  agitation  in  the 
themes  of  Socialism.  It  is  a  product  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion; a  part  of  the  unrest  and  ferment  of  the  time;  though 
similar  movements  are  not  unknown  to  history — for  example 
the  Agrarian  difficulties  in  Rome — ^yet  not  one  has  had  so 
intelligent  leaders,  nor  so  thoughtful  a  philosophy  upon  which 
to  base  its  fundamental  principles.  It  is  weak  just  in  propor- 
tion as  government  becomes  popular  and  representative  in  its 
character;  strongest  where  monarchy  is  most  absolute.  Its 
origin  is  easily  traced  to  two  working  causes :  Despotism  and 
Idealism;  the  one  the  initial  cause,  the  other  the  motive 
power  which  keeps  the  agitation  in  progress.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  a  people  under  the  iron  rule  of  a  monarch,  or  under  the  no 
leas  iron  rule  of  a  corporation  soulless,  grinding  the  face  of  the 
poor,  must  seek  for  changed  conditions,  and  better.  That  is 
Socialism  reduced  to  its  simplest  statement.  It  is  born  of  des- 
potism. It  is  the  cry  of  the  oppressed — the  social  "  de  pro- 
Jundts"  When  we  consider  how  the  individual  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  is  trammeled,  not  to  say  under  complete  subjugation, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  in  these  days  of  generally  diffused  intelli- 
gence such  a  widespread  movement  as  this  should  take  place. 
If  there  were  no  such  movement,  it  would  be  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  Take  the  youth  of  to-day,  well  educated  and  of 
the  artizan  class,  having  read  of  free  institutions.  What  does 
he  find  himself  confronted  with  in  Europe — in  many  lands?  A 
monarch  at  whose  beck  he  gives  up  his  best  years  to  military 
service ;  for  whom  he  is  called  upon  to  lay  down  even  his  life ; 
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> 
an  aristocracy,  a  privileged  class  with  vested  rights,  to  whose 

ranks  he  may  never  hope  to  gain  admittance ;  an  ecclesiastical 
organization  for  whose  support  he  is  taxed,  though  of  another 
faith  ;  a  corporation  in  whose  service  he  is  employed  which 
reduced  his  wages  to  a  small  amount  and  from  whose  clutches 
he  cannot  escape  except  he  starve ;  and  alas  I  there  is  no  land 
for  him  to  till  as  a  freeman.  And  now  he  is  no  longer  an  igno- 
rant peasant ;  the  printing  press  has  emancipated  him ;  his  eyes 
look  out  on  all  the  world.  Now  there  comes  to  him  with  the 
consciousness  of  wrong,  the  hope  of  redress,  of  betterment,  of 
liberty.  He  sees  a  vision  of  a  new  order  of  things.  From  the 
earth,  which  the  people  shall  hold  as  their  own,  shall  arise 
newer  and  fairer  cities  with  their  columns  and  arches,  their 
heaven-pointing  spires.  Having  no  wars  there  will  be  no  need 
of  walls.  Poverty  will  be  done  away,  and  with  poverty  crime 
and  its  great  result  No  one  can  imagine  this  earthly  Paradise, 
for  how  can  any  one  tell  just  how  the  race  will  develop  under 
these  new  social  and  economic  conditions.  It  is  a  vision  of  the 
future ;  a  golden  age.  Of  this  the  poets  have  sung,  the  dreamers 
have  dreamed.  For  this  the  good  and  wise  in  all  ages  have 
wrought.  But  now  the  successful  experiments  of  popular  gov- 
ernment have  made  it  not  only  possible,  but  feasibla  Based 
on  a  careful  study  of  economic  laws  and  individual  rights,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  profiting  by  many  previous  mistakes,  it 
cannot  fail.  The  time  is  ripe.  For  what  indeed  can  a  man 
strive  that  is  worthier,  nay,  holier,  than  this  new  order  of  things 
which  will  enrich  the  poor  and  not  impoverish  the  rich ;  which 
will  humble  the  proud  and  cheer  the  humble;  which  will  give 
to  each  and  every  one  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  of 
living  unfettered  by  any  restrictions  except  self-imposed — nei- 
ther of  government,  society,  or  commerce — and  so  to  live  his 
life  in  the  full  and  perfect  development  of  all  his  faculties.  So 
arbitrary  power,  old  customs,  vested  rights  in  Church  and  State, 
push  this  movement  in  the  minds  of  men  to  the  front,  while  the 
hope,  which  has  ever  something  of  green  in  the  human  heart, 
beckons  it  on. 

In  no  two  countries  of  Europe  has  Socialism  the  same  mani- 
festation. It  takes  its  form  from  its  environment.  To  under- 
stand it,  however,  two  great  phases  must  be  considered — the 
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two  hemispheres  of  the  world  of  its  existence.  These  two 
phases  are  the  Economic  and  the  (to  coin  a  word)  Archie  or 
Legislative ;  the  first  or  Economic  the  greater.  Its  professed 
object  is  the  more  equable  distribution  of  the  results  of  labor — 
a  fair  chance  for  humanity.  Economical  reform  is  then  its 
vital  principle:  the  adjustment  of  social  conditions  with  refer- 
ence to  wealth.  Establish,  it  \&  said,  economic  laws ;  restrict 
ondae  class  privilege,  extortion,  usury,  monopoly,  corporations 
as  you  would  other  evils  which  infest  the  State  and  war  against 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ;  make  it  impossible 
for  the  few  to  be  very  rich  by  taking  away  the  opportunity  for 
large  accumulation,  and  the  goal  is  reached.  This  implies  a 
philosophy  of  political  economy.  Concerning  the  truth  of  the 
socialistic  philosophy,  the  great  question  of  its  right  to  live,  the 
battle  wages.  This  region  of  thought,  the  economic,  any  stu- 
dent realizes,  is  thick  with  strife.  One  looks  down  upon  it  as 
upon  a  plain  where  a  battle  is  raging.  He  sees  the  contending 
armies  march  and  countermarch ;  here  a  flank  movement,  now 
a  sudden  ambuscade;  now  the  main  body  is  broken;  anon  the 
line  comes  marching  on  in  full  front.  Conflicting  theories  of 
wealth,  value,  labor,  property,  taxation,  lead  one  into  laby- 
rinths of  opposing  forces.  Socialism  does  not  fear.  It  can 
verify  its  own  economic  science.  It  bases  its  right  to  live  and 
grow  and  become,  in  its  great  consummation,  the  new  order  of 
life  for  the  world  in  what  it  claims  are  irrefutable  economic 
principles.  The  archie  or  legislative  phase  of  the  movement, 
concerns  the  practical  carrying  out  of  its  reforms  and  the  status 
of  its  condition  in  the  future.  Here  it  is  divided  into  two 
camps  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  the  archie  and 
anarchic  schools.  The  two  great  leaders  of  these  opposing 
forces  are  the  German  Carl  Marx  and  the  Frenchman  Proudhon. 
The  German  would  have  a  strong  government  controlling  and 
checking,  managing  the  social  sphere  as  if  a  machine  of  com- 
plicated working.  The  Frenchman  would  have  almost  no  gov- 
ernment: it  is  a  useless  appendage,  a  nest  of  abuses;  under 
pretence  of  protecting  rights  it  robs  of  privilege.  The  world 
will  never  be  happier  or  better  until  absolute  individual  liberty 
is  secured.  Mutuality,  agreement  to  do  or  not  to  do  with  one's 
fellows,  is  the  only  way  in  which  anything  like  a  government 
is  recognized. 
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The  Anarchic  school  seemingly  has  more  of  reason  with  it. 
If  you  institute  a  strong  government,  what  is  to  prevent  abases? 
Do  you  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  history  ?  It  accepts  Mill's 
treatise  on  liberty  as  representing  its  views, — ^in  the  main.  It 
would  seem  that  with  an  entire  new  regime  any  authoritative 
interference  would  militate  against  the  success  of  its  proposed 
social  condition.  This  Anarchic  school  holds  to  individual 
sovereignty  as  its  watchword.  To-day  Socialism  has  its  two 
parties — the  Anarchists  and  the  Collectivists — the  latter  a  new 
designation  of  the  Grerman  school.  It  differs  from  the  Anar- 
chic school  in  that  it  presents  a  more  definite  programme.  It 
is  constructive.  The  School  of  Proudhon,  notably  the  Nihil- 
istic  Anarchists  of  to-day,  object  to  any  formulas  of  upbuilding 
as  weakening  the  movement  and  causing  division.  Let  us 
destroy,  say  they :  One  thing  at  a  time.  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  construct,  after  destruction  has  done  its  perfect  work. 
Collectivism  has  two  wings:  the  Revolutionary,  which  would 
gain  its  end  by  popular  uprising,  and  the  Evohdionary ;  the 
latter  recognizing  the  idea  of  Evolution  as  applicable  to  Social 
Reform  as  to  all  things  else. 

Having  now  considered  the  various  schools  of  Socialism,  we 
ask  what  are  its  ethical  principles  or  tenets?  More  than  ever 
before  in  the  world's  history  does  mankind  demand  of  any 
new  movement  a  declaration  of  its  fundamental  ethical  bases. 
Socialism  does  not  refuse  the  challenge.  Primarily  it  affirms 
that  no  real  progress,  no  complete  civilization  can  come  unless 
justice  be  the  rule  of  the  State — "Justice,"  says  Proudhon 
"the  general,  primitive,  categorical  law  of  all  society."  The 
movement  is  therefore  protestant  against  existing  social  insti- 
tutions  appealing  to  the  sense  of  right  in  man,  and  the  right* 
ful  adjustment  of  relations  between  man  and  man,  which  is 
justice.  These  relations,  everyone  admits,  are  many  of  them 
ill-adjusted ;  concerning  this  there  is  no  question.  Again, 
equality  is  sought,  equality  before  the  laws,  equality  as  the 
outcome  of  proper  economic  observances.  To  obtain  justice, 
equality  is  necessary — equality  of  right  and  privilege.  This 
cardinal  principle  every  American  accepts  as  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned;  it  is  the  initial  principle  of  our  institutions.  When 
a  like  equality  is  asked  in  the  economic  world,  an  equivalence 
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of  advantage  and  opportunity  for  every  child  that  is  born,  there 
is  a  shrinking  from  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a  subver- 
sion of  the  existing  order. 

In  the  new  society  one  other  principle  is  taken  for  granted 
as  binding  on  the  individual — ^in  fact  its  presence  is  the  beat- 
ing heart  of  the  new  regime;  the  Christians  would  call  it 
brotherly  love ;  the  Positivists  and  Socialists,  Altruism.  This 
altruism  is  the  essential  oil  of  the  new  machinery;  without  its 
magic  property  the  new  order  of  things  never  can  be ;  without 
its  presence  this  new  social  fabric  would  topple  and  fall.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  in  all  systems  of  Socialism,  the  effort  to 
promote  the  golden  unselfishness  is  neglected.  Here  the  whole 
movement  is  weak. 

In  hope  the  world  is  ever  young.  Here  is  an  attempt  to 
reoonstmct  society — to  establish  justice  securely,  not  on  her 
throne;  that  would  savor  of  monarchy,  but  in  the  market 
place — a  serious  attempt.  Here  is  an  effort  to  abolish  all  ficti- 
tious privileges  of  custom,  or  of  caste,  or  of  legal  sanction  ;  to 
start  all  men  equally  in  the  race  of  life  from  one  common  base 
line —a  genuine  effort.  The  appeal  is  made  to  the  generosity 
of  human  nature  for  a  common  good  to  yield  a  special  privi- 
lege; once  successful  it  is  thought  a  selfish  interest  would 
secure  a  stable  foundation.  The  new  order  of  things  will  be 
its  own  best  argument.  Are  these  men  dreamera?  Are  they 
misguided  7  Is  this  movement  which  has  had  many  precursors 
OD  a  small  scale  during  this  century,  merely  the  unrest  of  the 
age,  which  like  troubled  waves  of  the  bay,  will  subside  when 
the  great  tide  of  the  world's  progress  comes  rolling  in  upon  it? 

It  has  been  said  that  Socialism  is  infiuenced  by  two  causes : 
Despotism,  which  thrust  it  into  life,  and  Idealism,  which  sup- 
plies its  sustenance  through  a  belief  in  its  *'far  off  divine  event '' 
—its  millenium.  It  has  the  courage  of  its  future.  Two  griev- 
ances also  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  its  adherents.  The  first  the 
worid-old  one  of  poverty  with  its  resultant  misery ;  the  second, 
economic  injustice,  the  mother  of  poverty.  As  to  the  first, 
the  dire  results  of  poverty  in  our  modern  civilization,  it  must 
be  granted  by  all  thoughtful  men,  that  here  is  abundant  misery, 
and  abundant  is  the  need  of  wisest  thinking  by  the  students  of 
social  science,  and  moreover  the  greatest  wisdom  of  practical 
statesmanship. 
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This  fact  of  poverty  and  its  evils  is  patent  to  everj  one. 
How  far  it  is  due  to  individual  culpability,  is  not  considered 
here.  That  can  be  reduced  by  Socialism  or  economic  reform, 
the  new  movement  justifies  its  existence.  The  second  griev- 
ance is  that  of  economic  injustice.  This  is  the  real  issue  in 
the  debate.  The  field  of  political  economy  is  the  battle  field 
in  which  the  Socialists  are  willing  to  abide  the  i^sue. 

The  master  spirit  in  the  radical  Socialism  of  the  day  is  the 
Frenchman,  Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon.  No  one  can  understand 
the  rationale  of  this  attempt  to  reconstruct  society  without 
having  observed  the  earnestness,  the  intensity  of  this  man  who 
gave  his  life  to  the  spread  of  its  doctrines.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  his  theories  to  account  for  the  growth  and  the 
courage  of  the  movement  To  us  he  seems  a  fiery  Frenchman 
with  a  sublime  assurance  begotten  of  an  intense  conviction « 
*'  He  has  been  called  a  German-Frenchman,"  says  Englander ; 
*'  he  writes  with  a  deep-thinking  German  intellect  and  a  French 
power  of  execution.  There  is  something  of  the  Puritan  ele- 
ment in  his  development  One  sees  in  him  the  sword  and  the 
Bible,  while  ever  and  anon,  the  upstart,  the  self-educated  man, 
is  present"  The  Anarchism  of  the  day  is  the  phase  of  Social- 
ism, which  (the  Socialistic  theories  of  Proudhon,  demanding  a 
politico'QQonomiG  revolution),  was  of  necessity  to  be  looked  for. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  a  theory  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  ;  we  understand  it  better  when  we  know  its  origin.  Says 
Proudhon,  "My  real  masters,  those  who  have  caused  fertile 
ideas  to  spring  up  in  my  mind,  are  three  in  number:  first,  the 
Bible ;  next,  Adam  Smith ;  and  last,  Hegel."  It  is  the  Hege- 
lian Philosophy  which  permeates  the  thinking  of  the  more 
intellectual  Socialists.  This  is  true  of  the  German  and  French 
schools.  Hegel  with  his  thesis  and  antithesis-^with  his  law 
and  his  antinomy — ever-recurring  contradictions  in  the  world, 
and  the  truth  on  the  next  higher  plane,  with  its  synthesis,  to  be 
sought  It  is  found  in  Socialism,  the  superior  synthesis  recon- 
ciling the  thesis  and  antithesia  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
this  movement  is  not  merely  on  the  surface,  but  that  the  large 
ideas  of  a  strong  philosophy  sway  the  minds  of  its  thoughtful 
leaders. 
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Property^  says  Proadhon,  is  the  exploitation  of  the  weak  or 
the  laboring  classes  bj  the  strong  or  the  capitalists.  Comma- 
oiij  or  Communism,  the  reverse,  is  the  exploitation  of  the 
strong  bj  the  weak — the  laboring  classes  dictating  to  the  capi- 
talists. Here  we  have  the  Thesis  and  the  Antithesis.  Posses- 
sion  is  the  Synthesis :  each  man  holding  and  controlling  his 
labor  product.  The  same  Hegelian  idea  is  seen  again,  expect- 
ing that  through  this  Thesis  and  Antithesis  will  result  the  high 
social  condition  called  Liberty — or  a  condition  of  complete 
non-interference  by  capital  or  government  with  individual 
right.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  demon- 
strated. This  coming  society  known  as  Mutualism  lays  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  the  benevolence  of  the  average  individual 
or  community. 

Proodhon  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  but  his  book  en- 
titled "What  is  Property?  an  Inquiry  into  Right  and  Govern- 
meat,"  gives  the  gist  of  bis  theoriea  His  startling  definition 
that  property  is  robbery,  "j&a  propriite  c'est  le  val,^^  has  been 
the  battle  cry  of  his  followers — misconceived  by  them,  as  it 
has  been  by  many  anti-socialists.  He  makes  a  very  neat  dis- 
tinction in  his  definition  of  property,  using  the  word  out  of  its 
ordioary  and  accepted  meaning — as  he  does  also  the  word 
aoarchy.  Property  as  right  of  possession,  he  allows;  property 
as  right  of  increase  through  rent,  interest,  taxes,  he  unquali- 
fiedly condemns. 

Listen  to  him :  *'  Suppress  property  while  maintaining  pos- 
sesdioo,  and  by  the  simple  modification  of  this  principle,  you 
will  revolutionize  law,  government,  economy,  and  institutions ; 
you  will  drive  evil  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  With  what 
ardor  and  confidence  he  speaks:  ^^May  I  in  this  momentous 
struggle  carry  into  all  hearts  the  light  with  which  I  am  filled  ?'' 
Again :  *^  Wherever  this  work  is  read  and  discussed  there  will 
be  deposited  the  germ  of  death  to  property." 

It  is  the  vexed  question  of  capital  and  labor  on  which  the 
trath  of  this  paradoxical  statement  that  property  is  robbery 
hinges.  Who  is  robbed  except  the  laborer  ?  How  is  he  rob- 
bed? Briefly,  through  the  tyranny  of  capital;  the  accumula- 
tion through  interest.  Without  interest,  rent,  and  profit,  cap- 
ital cannot  increase  except  as  it  were  through  day's  wages,  in  a 
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very  limited   way.     Overthrow   right  of  increase  thus,   you. 
would  introduce  into  the  world  an  equality  of  condition,  and 
corresponding  happiness  and  freedom  from  crime.     The  middle 
class  overflowing  either  way  would  absorb  the  very  rich  and 
the  very  poor.     Why,  it  is  asked  with  great  earnestness,  should 
you  give  to  inanimate  money  the  magic  power  of  increasing, 
when  it  lies  idle  in  your  strong  box  ?    It  does  not  work.    It  is 
not  entitled  to  any  increase  of  right.     "Property  engenders 
despotism;  the  government  of  caprice;  the  reign  of  libidinous 
pleasure."*    It  is  said  the  non-producer  produces ;  this  is  an 
anomaly.     The  capitalist  works  not  and  yet  be  receives  wages. 
Who  pays  him?  the  laborer.     Certainly;  there  is  no  one  else. 
He  therefore  robs  the  laborer,  giving  him  no  equivalent  for  his 
labor.     Destroy  interest  in  every  way,  shape,  and  manner,  and 
you  establish  justice  thereby,  and  equality,  and   happiness. 
Here  is  a  definite  issue:  Is  the  right  of  interest  granted  to 
property  unjust?     Proudhon  proves  that  it  is  unjust  to  his  sat- 
isfaction in  a  chapter  entitled :  "  Property  is  impossible."    It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  has  the  political  economists  of 
the  day  against  him.     Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  the  ques- 
tion is :  Has  any  man  a  right  to  loan  anything  and  receive  for 
the  loan  a  payment  by  the  borrower?    Admitting  this  the 
question   is  solved.     Concerning  this  simple  right  it.  would 
seem  that  there  could  be  no  question.     It  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  moment  were  it  not  that  the  spirit  of  Socialism,  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  with  existing  institutions,  bases  its  opposition  od 
the  alleged  injustice  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  receive  interest 
from  another  for  money  which  he  has  loaned.     The  argument 
finds  its  justification  mainly  in  the  abuse  of  this  right,  showing 
the  evil  effects  of  usury,  the  tyranny  of  capital,  the  power  of 
corporations.     Yet  to  argue  from  the  abuse  of  a  right  to  the 
non-existence  of  it,  is  absurd. 

The  justice  of  interest  lies  in  two  considerations:  a  negative 
one,  the  individual  right  of  abstinence  from  use ;  and  also  a 
positive,  the  individual  right  for  payment  for  service  rendered. 
In  this  twofold  relation  lies  the  justice  of  interest.  The  right 
of  abstinence  from  use  is  a  main  right  of  property,  second  only 
to  right  of  possession.     This  abstinence  is  entitled  to  recom- 

*Pr.,p.  379. 
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pense,  as  in  rent  when  property  is  used,  or  in  interest  when 
money  is  loaned  and  there  is  an  additional  risk  of  loss. 

Property  or  money :  convertible  terms,  is  merely  stored  pro- 
dnetion.  It  has  potential  power — call  it  magic,  if  yon  will,  to 
poTchase,  to  create,  for  an  individual.  Looked  at  in  one  way 
interest  is  a  kind  of  wage  paid  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender. 
Thfoagh  the  lender's  capital  the  machine  and  the  workman  are 
brought  into  activity  by  the  borrower.  The  amount  of  money 
loaned  is,  for  the  time  being,  equivalent  to  the  machine  and 
workman — they  are  convertible  terms — the  interest  is  a  part  of 
the  product  earned ;  for  the  lender's  money  is  an  efficient  factor 
with  the  machine  and  the  workman,  in  the  total  product,  and 
therefore  justly  paid.  Interest  is  also  payment  for  service  ren- 
dered. The  objection  is  made :  if  the  workman  labors  he  is 
entitled  to  all  he  earns,  his  full  product.  If  he  pays  interest  he 
most  take  it  from  his  product.  This  he  is  obliged  to  give  to 
the  capitalist ;  so  he  is  virtually  robbed.  The  capitalist,  it  is 
true  takes  it,  but  rightfully,  for  the  capital  for  which  interest  is 
paid  is  the  overplus  of  energy,  beyond  that  which  the  laborer 
alone  represents,  with  his  machine ;  it  works  with  him  and  he 
is  entitled  to  his  product  less  the  efficiency  of  capital  entering 
into  and  being  a  component  part  of  the  combined  labor ;  that 
subtracted  from  the  total  product  is  the  interest  which  the  capi- 
talist receives.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  explain,  running 
back  as  it  does  to  the  ultimate  and  original  questions  of  land 
and  its  distribution  and  the  unearned  increment.  Perhaps,  in 
1  word,  the  justice  is  best  placed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  indi- 
yidoal  privilege  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint 

From  the  standpoint  then  of  Political  Economy  as  a  matter 
of  simple  right,  the  objection  to  interest  is  seemingly  ill-founded. 

Bat  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question  lying  alongside  of 
this,  concerning  which  the  way  is  not  quite  so  clear.  It  is 
this ;  whether  the  world  would  not  be  better  off  if  all  right  of 
increase  pertaining  to  property  were  forever  done  away  with? 
Soon,  then,  amassing  of  wealth  would  be  impossible,  tyranny 
of  corporations,  vices  of  luxury,  and  idleness.  This  is  the 
Socialistic  claim,  which  they  assert  is  rapidly  growing  and  win- 
ning favor  in  the  minds  of  men. 
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In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  in  general,  the  world  would 
be  better  off  if  general  benevolence  prevailed,  and  if  men  un- 
selfishly abandoned  the  right  of  accumulating  vast  sums  of 
money,  and  using  it  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  the  right  thus 
to  accumulate  being  an  individual  right,  inalienable.  To  pro- 
mote general  benevolence,  unselfish  individuality,  would  seem 
to  be  the  first  and  necessary  step  in  the  Socialistic  programme, 
but  of  this  we  hear  but  little. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  see  what  would  be  the  condition  of  affairs 
were  the  Socialistic  paradise  to  be  established,  yet  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  prophesy.  Mutual  societies,  like  so  many  circles : 
these  would  be  various;  like  seeking  like.  Professions, 
trades,  occupations;  in  each  of  these  individuals  of  superior 
ability  acknowledged  leaders.  A  senate  to  arrange  difficulties 
between  these  circles.  In  corporations  made  up  of  employer, 
and  workmen,  superintendents.  Interest  and  rent  and  profit 
being  abolished — a  supposed  uniformity  of  comfort  and  ex- 
pense, the  vices  of  the  rich  being  removed  from  the  body 
politic  The  evils  of  competition  disappearing.  Leisure  for 
individual  improvement  would  be  possible.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate  business,  a  bank  to  be  established  to  loan  money  in  pecu- 
liar conditions,  at  a  rate  sufficient  only  to  cover  expenses. 
This  is  the  future  society  of  the  radical  Socialists  of  the 
Proudhon  school.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  every  one 
being  well  fed,  housed,  clothed,  educated,  crimes  against  soci- 
ety would  disappear.  It  is  not  wholly  Utopian,  as  one  might 
think.  Practically  in  New  England  there  has  been  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  not  unlike  this.  Each  man  with  land ;  each 
man  with  a  voice  in  government;  a  few  selectmen;  farms 
worked  on  shares;  the  church  mutual  societies;  equally  dif- 
fused comforts,  and  crime  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Communism  is  a  grosser  form 
of  Socialism,  for  which  many  of  the  Socialists  of  the  day  have 
ridicule  and  bitter  words. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  reform  are  apparent 
Oompeiition  between  mutual  societies;  the  combination  of 
these  societies  to  control  others ;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
best  men  to  superintend.  As  in  political  life,  says  Mr.  Mill, 
**  they  will  hold   back  from  managerial  responsibility."     That 
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seems  nataral  for  tbey  have  little  to  gain  and  must  stand  much 
adverse  criticism.  Also,  ''  as  far  as  the  motives  to  exertion 
are  conceraed  in  the  general  body,  Communism  has  no  advan- 
tages which  may  not  be  reached  under  private  property."  The 
Malthasian  doctrine  whose  terrors  have  incited  so  much  of  per- 
sistence in  social  changes  will  not  come  to  be  a  terror  here,  for 
DO  prudential  reasons  will  limit  the  number  of  children,  if  all 
are  moderately  sure  of  support  by  the  body  politic.  The  incen- 
tives to  production  are  much  lowered.  The  spur  to  invention 
is  removed.  Many  of  these  difficulties  might  be  avoided  by 
the  nationalization  of  the  land,  and  yet  such  a  measure  involves 
a  strong  central  government  and  its  possible  tyrannies. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Spencer's  theorem  that  a 
movement  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  char- 
acterizes all  progress,  is  fatal  to  the  success  of  Socialism. 

Considering  this  movement  in  our  modern  civilization,  the 
QQwonted  direction  of  its  efforts  coming  as  it  does  mainly  from 
the  aggrieved  classes  should  be  noticed.  It  aims  to  construct 
the  foundations  of  society  de  novo.  Its  objects  are  worthy  and 
radical  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  It  also  runs  in 
parallel  lines  with  the  hope  of  the  age  that  the  reign  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  brotherhood  may  come.  There  may  be 
furthermore  said  in  its  favor  that  the  certain  modification  of 
social  conditions  in  the  near  future  as  civilization  and  intelli- 
gence become  wide  spread,  may  contribute  to  make  some  of  its 
problems  less  difficult  The  advance  in  practical  invention  is 
already  doing  marvelous  work  in  the  changing  of  social  con- 
ditions. Note  the  efforts  in  cooperation  which  is  an  indication 
of  the  need  of  social  reform  and  a  means  of  averting  its  perils. 

Looking  at  the  movement  with  reference  to  the  various  the- 
ories brought  forward  in  its  behalf  while  yet  it  is  in  doubt 
whether  Political  Economy  is  a  science  or  an  art  or  both,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
is  independent  of  ethical  considerations.  It  is  a  science,  its 
laws  are  uniform  like  the  laws  of  nature,  they  can  be  calcu- 
lated Malthas  has  an  arithmetic  of  despair  and  Proudhon  an 
arithmetic  of  destruction.  Morals  are  relegated  to  another 
r^phere  This  idea  pervading  the  social  philosophy  is  decidedly 
erroneous,  for  as  long  as  men   are  as   they  are  to-day,  self- 
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interest,  benevolence,  fraudulent  competition  will  inevitably 
enter  into  and  modify  economic  laws  and  social  conditions. 
This  idea  is  allied  to  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  day, 
ignoring  the  transcendent  force  of  the  will  as  a  factor  in  pro- 
gress, and  assuming  too  much  for  induction  through  material 
facts  and  forces. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  also  that  Ethical  progress  is 
dependent  on  Economic  reform,  a  complete  shifting  of  ground. 
It  seems  wholly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  ethical  reforms, 
radical  in  their  nature,  are  to  be  run  through  economic  influ- 
ences. Although  there  is  a  modifying  efiPeot,  this  idea  is  a 
renewal  of  the  natural  order  of  things — subjecting  the  immate- 
rial mind  to  the  material  force — as  a  stronger  power.  The 
world  is  not  quite  ready  to  believe  this.  It  is  seen,  moreover, 
that  with  the  fullest  carrying  out  of  economic  conditions,  con- 
sequences of  wealth  and  its  accompaniment  of  luxury  and 
crime  ensue. 

There  seems  to  be  one  fallacy  running  through  all  the  Social- 
istic arguments,  that  of  expecting  more  virtue  in  society  as  a 
whole  than  in  the  individuals  composing  it.  A  great  difficulty 
looms  up  before  these  earnest  men,  that  is,  in  adjusting  the 
claims  of  a  complete  individual  sovereignty  with  the  require- 
ments of  social  benevolence.  The  philosophers  agreeing  as 
yet,  that  man  is  a  very  selfish  animal,  the  absence  of  any 
strong  religious  element  in  Socialism  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed. 
Obtaining  its  conception  as  it  undoubtedly  does  from  Christian- 
ity with  its  teaching  of  brotherly  love,  it  yet  fails  to  make  use 
of  the  chief  regenerating  power  in  human  society.  It  is  partly 
a  revolt  against  forms  of  Christianity,  overgrown  with  political 
and  traditional  beliefs.  Says  the  author  of  Underground  Rus- 
sia: "Among  people  in  Bussia  with  any  education  at  all,  a 
man  who  is  not  a  materialist,  a  thorough  materialist,  would 
really  be  a  curiosity,"* — and  further,  the  Nihilist  (who  is  an 
Anarchic  Socialist),  seeks  his  own  happiness  at  whatever  cost. 
His  ideal  is  a  reasonable  realistic  life.  "  The  Bevolutionist  (the 
Socialist  in  action),  seeks  the  happiness  of  others  at  whatever 
cost,  sacrificing  for  it  his  own.  His  ideal  is  a  life  full  of  suffer- 
ing and  a  martyr's  death." 

*  Underground  Euasiay  p.  7. 
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De  Lareleje,  the  Belgian  Economist,  characterizes  this 
movement  as  the  Earopean  terror ;  *Mt  may  be  compared  to  an 
iocandesoent  lava  which  from  time  to  time  bursts  through  the 
stratam  which  hides  it  from  view."  With  the  claims  of  the 
Collective  Socialists  in  France,  almost  any  one  can  sympathize. 
They  are  substantially  as  follows,  as  quoted  by  Laveleyef:  v  One 
day  of  rest  weekly ;  eight  hours'  work ;  children  under  14  years 
not  to  be  employed  in  factories ;  a  legal  minimum  of  wages  to 
be  fixed  every  year,  according  to  the  local  price  of  provisions 
(a  difficult  matter  to  arrange) ;  State  schools ;  equal  wages  for 
die  two  sexes ;  society  to  provide  for  old  people  and  invalids ; 
the  masters  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  accidents  ....  aboli- 
tion of  indirect  taxation,  to  be  replaced  by  a  progressive  tax 
00  all  incomes  which  exceed  3,000  francs,  $600.00 ;  suppres- 
sion of  all  indirect  succession  and  of  all  direct  succession,  ex- 
ceeding 20,000  francs,  $4,000.00;  reconstitution  of  communal 
property ;  unemployed  funds  to  be  used  in  building  houses  for 
workmen,  to  be  let  to  them  without  profit  to  the  Commune. 
tfany  of  these  claims  are  acknowledged  by  us  as  fair,  and  are 
in  happy  working  here.  Others  await  the  crucial  test  of  exper- 
iment 

The  radical  efforts  of  the  Anarchic  Socialists,  the  Nihilists  of 
Russia,  with  their  policy  of  dynamite  and  destruction,  win  but 
little  encouragement  from  thoughtful  people,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  oppressions  under  which 
they  groan. 

The  new  cry  of  Nationalization  of  the  Land  is  a  part  of  the 
Socialistic  programme.  An  indication  of  the  rapidly  growing 
interest  in  Socialism  is  the  fact,  unprecedented  with  reference 
to  a  work  on  such  a  subject,  that  Henry  George's  "  Progress 
and  Poverty"  has  been  sold  in  England  to  the  number  of 
80,000  copies  in  the  last  year.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
200,000  members  of  labor  organizations  who  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  Socialism. 

It  is  the  coming  question  which  it  is  necessary  that  every 
thoughtful  Christian  man  should  earnestly  consider.  To 
Christianity  the  Socialist  does  not  look.  It  is  outgrown — 
belonging  to  the  childhood  of  the  raca      To   the  religious 
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element  it  appeals  not  at  all.  To  united  efforts  of  good  men  to 
crush  out  vice  and  crime,  it  lends  no  helping  hand.  These 
methods  of  promoting  human  welfare  are  out  of  date.  The 
world  has  gone  beyond  them.  It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of 
Christendom  to  educate  more  strongly  in  the  doctrines  of 
brotherly  love;  to  make  of  this  vast  movement  an  ally,  not 
an  enemy.  It  is  young  and  strong.  No  better  indication  of 
this  can  we  find  than  the  fact  that  the  Vatican  endeavors  to 
crush  it.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  Christian  church  when 
it  finds  itself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  common  people  who 
heard  the  Master  gladly,  and  a  sorrier  day  for  the  world.  Sayd 
Socialism,  proudly,  The  world  progresses.  Yes.  Will  the 
church  welcome  progre&s?  Yes.  But  science  makes  rapid 
strides.  Yes,  that  we  know.  It  builds  its  universities  along 
side  the  churches.  Yes,  true  indeed,  but  Christianity  is  the 
very  beating  heart  of  progress;  it  welcomes  all  advance,  it 
does  not  lament,  it  rejoices,  even  though  the  steam  tug  plows 
the  waters  of  the  sacred  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
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Akticle   IX.— notices    OF    NEW   BOOKS. 

The  Grounds  op  Thbistic  and  Chbistian  Belief.* — The 
rery  Dame  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  a  warrant  that  it  will 
possess  certain  characteristic  excellences  in  a  noteworthy  degree. 
There  is  no  need,  then,  to  repeat  the  precise  words  of  praise  and 
welcome  with  which  the  majority  of  the  reviewers  have  come  to 
greet  each  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Fisher.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  this  hook,  like  its  predecessors  from  the 
same  source,  will  he  candid  in  spirit,  comprehensive  and  accurate 
in  learning, — hut  without  pedantry, — and  clear,  concise,  and  ele- 
gant in  style.  We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  indicating  very 
briefly  some  of  the  particular  wants  which  it  is  designed  to  <meet, 
and  also  some  of  the  particular  claims  which  it,  therefore,  makes 
opoD  the  attention  of  the  readers  whom  it  addresses. 

This  latest  hook  of  Professor  Fisher  is,  more  than  any  previous 
book  hy  the  same  author,  designedly  and  avowedly  apologetic. 
It  is  true  that  a  considerable  part  of  all  the  work  so  well  done  by 
the  same  hand,  has  carried  upon  it  the  stamp  of  so-called  apolo- 
geticfl.  But  this  hook  is  from  beginning  to  end,  in  its  entire  plan 
and  in  the  details  of  its  execution,  a  *'  Defense,"  an  "  Apology  " 
(see  p.  vii.),  a  plea  for  the  rational  and  validly  historical  nature 
of  Christianity.  Its  value  and  excellence  will  depend,  then,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  the  answer  which  is  given  to  the  question, 
VThether  there  is  a  real  want  for  works  apologetic  of  Christianity, 
and  whether  it  is  a  helpful  and  dignified  employment  of  the  re- 
soorces  of  Christian  scholarship  to  produce  sueh  works;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  upon  the  answer  to  the  question.  Whether  this 
particular  hook — its  design  being  assumed  to  be  worthy — worthily 
meets  the  above-mentioned  want.  In  other  words :  Is  it  a  fit  task 
for  broad  and  fair  Christian  scholarship  to  undertake  the  direct 
and  intentional  defence  of  Christianity  ?  and.  Is  the  book  of  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  successful  in  accomplishing  its  intended  task  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  argue  the  question  whether  there  is 
in  these  days  a  real  want  for  an  avowedly  apologetic  treatment  of 

*  Tkt  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,  By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D., 
LLD.,  Professor  of  EccIesiastiGal  History  in  Yale  College.  New  York :  Charles 
^V:Hbner*8  Sons,  1883.     1  vol.  8vo'.    Price  $2.60. 
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the  facts  and  truths  of  Christianity.  This  want  not  only  contin- 
ues to  exist,  as  it  has  existed  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  but  it  is 
now  in  some  respects  peculiarly  strong  and  self-conscious.  Those 
who  sneer  at  the  so-called  "  Evidences "  of  Christianity  do  not 
always  stop  to  think  that  the  reproduction  and  improvement  of 
such  evidences  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  homan 
mind  under  the  influences  of  that  system  of  rational  and  historical 
truths  which  we  call  Christian.  As  long  as  Christianity  is  vital, 
there  will  be  defences,  if  there  are  attacks ;  in  case  those  who  do 
not  like  such  defences  wish  to  have  them  cease,  they  should  first 
of  all  try  the  method  of  suppressing  the  defences  by  suppressing 
the  attacks.  It  is  at  least  as  worthy  work  for  men  of  the  best 
gifts  and  the  highest  attainments  to  defend  the  belief  in  God  and 
in  the  verities  of  historical  Christianity  as  to  attack  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  undignified,  or  more  suggestive  of  weakness,  than  to 
cultivate  attacks  on  facts  and  truths  esteemed  Christian,  and  then 
to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  "  Apologists  "  and  "  Apologetics," 
when  such  attacks  begin  to  call  out  the  appropriate  defences. 
As  much  of  broad  and  fair  research,  as  much  of  freedom  from 
prejudice,  may  belong  to  the  defence  as  to  the  attack  of  historical 
Christianity.  It  is  enough  that  both  opponent  and  apologist 
should  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  obligation  to  be  thorough, 
prudent,  candid,  and  conclusive. 

In  truth,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  aversion  to  apologetical 
writings,  as  such,  is  serious,  or  that  it  extends  to  any  considerable 
class  of  authors  or  readers.  It  is  true,  as  Professor  Fisher  says 
in  his  Preface  (p.  vi|.),  that  '*  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  a  class 
of  writers  to  decry  all  works  having  for  their  aim  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  Christianity."  "But  of  this  class,  which  as  a  whole  is  by- 
no  means  numerous,  only  a  poition  object  to  apologetics  as  such  ; 
or,  if  their  objection  goes  so  far,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  well 
considered,  and  scarcely  serious.  Another  portion  of  the  same 
class  are  inclined  to  decry  all  apologetic  works  on  account  of  the 
character  which  many  such  works  have  hitherto  borne;  they 
have  too  often  been  lacking  in  breadth,  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
all  truth,  and  in  a  fair  and  judicial  temper.  But  this  very  fact 
increases  the  real  need  of  apologetic  works  which  shall  be  the  op- 
posite of  all  this, — of  works  which  shall  be  comprehensive,  can- 
did, and  sympathetic  with  all  sound  thought  and  generous  schol- 
arship. Such  a  comprehensive,  candid,  sympathetic  work  is  this 
one  of  Professor  Fisher.     For,  although  its  cast  is  throughout 
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a^)ologeUc,  it  is  never  open  to  any  just  suspicion,  even  from  tbose 
who  do  not  accept  its  conclusions,  of  concealing  or  pervei*ting 
facts  and  considerations  which  properly  belong  to  the  other  side. 
The  objections,  then,  which  are  usually  urged  against  books  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  make  the  work  of  Professor  Fisher 
all  the  more  welcome,  because  the  more  needed  and  the  more 
timelv. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  a  comparative  dearth  of  books 
which  aim  to  go  over  the  entire  ground^  in  a  summary  way,  of  the 
evidences  for  our  theistic  and  Christian  beliefs.  The  fact  has  been 
inevitable ;  it  has  been  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  progress 
made  in  modern  times  with  respect  to  philosophical,  critical,  and 
historical  researches.  It  has  been  felt  that  the  field  opened  to 
riew  is  too  vast  and  varied  for  any  one  survey.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, of  course,  Christianity  is,  itsdf^  its  own  comprehensive  and 
satisfactory  evidence.  In  other  words,  that  system  of  facts  and 
troths  which  we  call  Christian  proves  itself  by  its  ability  to  fit 
itself  into,  and  satisfactorily  to  fill,  all  the  right  demands  of  hu- 
man reason,  of  human  history,  and  of  the  practical  human  life  in 
respect  to  moral  and  religious  conduct.  To  give,  then,  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  involves  no  less  a 
task  than  that  of  showing  how  its  system  of  facts  and  truths 
stands  related  to  reason,  to  history,  and  to  the  so-called  practical 
life.  But  even  among  the  adherents  of  Christianity,  there  has 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  these  extended  and  varied  researches, 
considerable  difference  of  view  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this 
relation.  And,  of  course,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  avowed  adhe- 
rents, a  still  greater  difference  of  view  exists ;  this  latter  difference 
rtAches  outwards  and  downwards  as  far  as  those  who  declare  that 
$o-calied  Christianity  is  irrational,  unhistorical,  and  unfit  to  con- 
trol and  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  practical  life.  The  '*  Apolo- 
gi^t "  in  these  days,  therefore,  needs  as  never  before  a  large  equip- 
ment of  resources,  and  a  rare  delicacy  and  good  judgment.  He 
mt»t  be  a  philosopher,  a  critic,  a  historian,  and  also  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  in  other  men.  The  statement  just  made  is 
no  exaggeration :  let  it  only  be  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 
How,  indeed,  shall  one  who  knows  nothing  of  philosophy  defend 
Christianity  before  those  who  attack  it  intelligently  on  philosoph- 
ical grounds  ?  How  shall  one  who  has  no  notion  even  of  what  a 
''higher  criticism *'  is,  and  does,  make  answer  to  the  trained  crit- 
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ics,  when,  for  example,  they  display  their  evidences  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  neither  genuine  nor  authentic  ? 

But  the  greatness  of  the  difficulties,  to  which  allusion  has  just 
been  made,  only  enhances,  the  value  of  any  work  which  can,  par- 
tially or  wholly,  overcome  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
are  inclined  to  give  to  the  last  work  of  Professor  Fisher  a  pecu- 
liarly cordial  welcome.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  else 
in  this  country  who  so  well  as  he  combines  the  gifts  of  philoso- 
pher, critic,  historian,  and  practical  man,  with  a  rare  skill  in  mak- 
ing the  fruits  of  such  gifts  intelligible  and  palatable  for  educated 
people  generally. 

Our  answer  to  the  question,  whether  this  book  meets  the  want 
of  a  compendious  and  trustworthy  survey  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  in  a  worthy  and  interesting  way,  has  already  been 
indicated.  It  meets  this  particular  want  as  no  other  book  has  yet 
done.  We  specify  a  few  instances  in  confirmation  of  this  general 
conclusion. 

All  the  so-called  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be — not  very 
precisely  to  be  sure — divided  into  those  three  classes,  the  nature 
of  which  was  indicated  above.  Is  Christianity  rational,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  "  rational  ?"  Is  it  historical, — compre- 
hensively and  validly  historical  in  respect  to  its  beginnings,  as 
the  biblical  writings  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  represent  it  to 
be?  And,  finally,  does  it  satisfy  the  conscience  and  heart;  and 
does  it  serve  to  build  up  a  good  and  true  life  in  respect  to  morals 
and  religion  ?  The  apologist  must  answer  these  three  questions 
affirmatively. 

There  are,  then,  three  classes  of  evidence  which  we  may  venture 
to  call  the  philosophical,  the  historical,  and  the  practical.  Profes- 
sor Fisher  treats  each  one  of  these  three  classes,  although  without 
suggesting  the  division,  and  treats  them  in  snbstandally  the  same 
order  in  which  they  have  just  been  named.  The  first  four  chapters 
of  the  book  deal  with  the  first  of  these  classes.  Of  course,  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  design  formed  by  the  author,  the 
grounds  of  theism,  as  distinguished  from  the  grounds  of  historical 
Christianity,  are  gone  over  in  a  more  summary  way.  But  in  the 
first  four  chapters,  the  personality  of  God  and  of  man,  the  argu- 
ments for  the  being  of  God,  with  a  criticism  of  certain  material- 
istic and  agnostic  theories,  and  the  nature  and  function  of  miracles 
in  a  scheme  of  divine  self-revelation,  are  all  discussed.  The  num- 
ber of  points  touched,  and  very  briefly  but  forcefully  presented,  is 
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Borprisiogly  large,  considering  the  limitations  of  space  to  which 
the  author  subjects  himself.  This  excellence  is  especially  notable 
in  the  short  chapter  of  only  seventeen  pages  (pp.  103-120)  on 
miracles.  Here  the  most  important  elements  of  a  correct  view  of 
the  sabject,  whether  as  against  the  extremes  of  supernaturalism 
or  the  denial  of  naturalism,  are  at  least  suggested  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  i*eader. 

The  chapters  (V.-XII.  and  XVII.)  which  treat  of  more  specifi- 
cally historical  and  critical  defences  of  Christianity  are  even  better 
examples  of  how  much  on  the  subject  can  be  indicated  in  the 
briefest  possible  space.  Chapter  VI.,  which  considers  the  "  Proof 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ  independently  of  special  inquiry  into  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospels,"  is  masterly  in  this  regard.  About 
everything  which  can  be  suggested  or  said  in  the  line  of  such  proof, 
is  here,  at  least  for  a  brief  mention,  brought  to  our  consideration ; 
the  order  and  proportion  are  also  admirable.  Chapter  X.,  on  the 
^  Miracles  of  the  Gospel  in  contrast  with  heathen  and  ecclesias- 
tical miracles "  is  also  a  much  needed  piece  of  work  admirably 
done.  It  is  indefinitely  more  considerate  and  trustworthy  in  its 
picture  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  than  is  the  pretentious  but 
unsatisfactory  discussion  of  the  subject  in  "Supernatural  Reli- 
gion." And  yet,  Professor  Fisher's  work  is  avowedly  apologetic, 
while  that  of  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  is, — to  say 
the  best,  not  apologetic. 

The  evidences  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  they  consist  in  its  abil- 
ity to  satisfy  and  guide  the  demands  of  the  practical,  moral,  and 
religious  life,  are  considered  in  the  chapters  from  the  thirteenth 
oDward, — with  the  partial  exception  of  the  eighteenth,  which 
treats  of  the  '*  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  relation  to  the 
Christian  Faith." 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  rather  unusual  candor  which  fitly  leads  the  author 
of  this  book,  even  in  an  apologetic  work,  to  bring  forward  consid- 
erations which  are  not  thought  by  some  to  have  an  apologetic 
value.  We  refer  to  his  treatment  of  the  disputed  books  of  the 
New  Testament  (the  so-called  Antilegomena),  and  of  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  other  books  than  the  canonical  were  considered 
as  inspired  by  the  early  Church, — some  such  being  in  certain 
placeti,  at  times,  read  in  the  public  services  of  the  early  Christians. 
A  goodly  number  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject  will  be 
found  by  the  reader  as  they  are  stat^  and  discussed  on  pages 
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428-444.  It  is  both  suggestive  and  amusing  to  notice  that  a  few 
of  Professor  Fisher's  critics  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  can 
mean  by  alluding  to  so  many  facts,  disagreeable  to  these  critics, 
which  they  are  pleased  to  speak  of  as  *'  unnecessary  concessions,^^ 
or  as  "going  further  than  they  should  themselves  be  inclined  to 
do."  Plainly — and  most  fortunately — the  mind  of  the  author 
does  not  work  after  the  pattern  of  cei-tain  editors  of  religious 
newspapers  who  have  their  own  orthodoxy  to  vindicate  in  every 
review  of  a  theological  book  which  they  set  themselves  to  write. 
With  Professor  Fisher,  apologetics  is  not  now,  and  never  has 
been,  in  any  sense  a  synonym  for  concealment,  twisting  of  facts, 
or  slipping  through  the  gaps  in  the  argument  of  an  opponent. 
And  we  are  heartily  glad  that  this  is  so.  For  this  book  could  not 
be  the  admirable  compend  of  apologetic  considerations  which  it 
really  is,  if  the  mind  of  its  author  were  accustomed  to  consider 
plain  historical  truths  in  the  light  of  "  admissions  "  and  ^*  conces- 
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In  bi*ief :  this  book  deserves,  and  will  receive,  a  warm  welcome, 
high  commendation,  and  a  large  sale.  It  is  quite  the  thing  for 
the  intelligent  layman  to  read,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  bis 
family  for  their  reading.  It  is  also  much  better  than  anything 
else  obtainable  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is,  furthermore,  an  admirable  volume  for  the  Sunday 
School  and  parish  library.  And  in  commending  it  thus  highly 
for  a  wide  sale,  and  for  popular  reading,  we  do  not  intend  to 
detract  in  the  least  from  our  high  estimate  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  its  thinking,  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  scholarship. 

Philosophy  and  Christianity.* — This  volume  contains  eight 
lectures  on  the  following  subjects:  Religion  and  Intelligence; 
The  Philosophic  Theory  of  Knowledge ;  The  Absolute  Object  of 
Intelligence,  or  the  Philosophic  Theory  of  Reality ;  The  Biblical 
Theory  of  Knowledge ;  Biblical  Ontology — The  Absolute ;  Bibli- 
cal Ontology — The  World ;  Biblical  Ontology — Man ;  Compara- 
tive Philosophic  Content  of  Christianity. 

*  Philosophy  and  Christianity.  A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  New  York  in 
1883,  on  the  Ely  Foundation  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  By  George  S. 
Morris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Lecturer  on  Ethics  and  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  the 
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Perhaps  the  most  complete  characterization  of  this  book  in  a 
>ingle  line  is  to  say  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  infuse  into  our  accepted 
eTsngelical  theology  the  truths  suggested  by  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel;  although  no  such  intention  is  avowed.  Christianity  is 
comprehensive  of  all  spiritual  truth.  As  the  one  absolute  and 
aniversal  religion,  it  must  be  able  to  take  up  all  spiritual  truth 
and  to  accord  with  all  spiritual  reality.  The  profound  philosophy 
of  Hegel  suggests  truths,  aspects  of  reality  and  lines  of  thought 
by  which  our  accepted  theology  may  be  broadened,  deepened,  and 
enriched,  and  the  reUioncUe  be  to  some  extent  found  of  doctrines 
received  on  the  authority  of  revelation  ;  I  say  suggests^  for  Hegel 
himself,  beclouded  in  his  dialectics  and  his  a  prioi^i  methods,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  grasped  and  clearly  enunciated  the  theis- 
ric  and  Christian  truths  which  his  philosophy  approximates  and 
points  to,  but  never  reaches  and  clearly  declares.  It  is  legitimate 
for  Christian  theists  to  seek  whatever  truth  is  suggested  by  it, 
and  use  the  same  to  enrich  and  support  the  Christian  faith. 
Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  do  this  are  Dr.  Caird  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  Mr.  Mulford  in  his  strangely  named  book, 
the  Republic  of  God,  Dr.  Dorner  in  his  System  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, and  now  Professor  Morris.  It  must  be  said,  however,  of 
them  all  that,  whatever  of  value  they  bring  to  Christian  theology, 
they  bring  it  encompassed  with  the  obscurity  and  the  tenuous 
specalatioD  characteristic  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  with 
forms  of  expression  which  easily  lead  to  idealistic  Pantheism  and 
to  the  mistaking  of  logical  notions  and  processes  for  concrete  be- 
ings and  their  activities  and  relations.  We  think  Professor 
Morris  has  succeeded  better  than  any  one  of  the  others.  He  is  a 
rigorous  thinker  and  learned  in  philosophy.  No  one  sufficiently 
infonned  to  read  his  lectures  intelligently  can  fail  to  find  in  them 
moch  that  is  suggestive  and  quickening  to  thought,  and  the  pre- 
i»entation  of  sides  of  truth  and  views  of  the  true  position  of  Chris- 
tian theology  in  its  relation  to  skepticism  and  unbelief,  which 
deserve  earnest  consideration. 

Orthodoxy  and  Heresy.* — These  lectures  were  delivered  ten 
jear?  ago  by  Mr.  Hall,  now  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  in  Cam- 
bridge, before  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  then  pastor  in 
ibe  Second   Parish  of  Worcester,  Mass.     They  were  afterward 

*  Tsn  Lectures  on  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  (he  Otristian  Church.  By  Edward 
n.  Hall.     Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association.     1883.     238  pages. 
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privately  printed  for  their  use.  In  compliance  with  the  earnest 
request  of  leading  Unitarian  ministers,  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  has  obtained  the  author's  consent  to  their  publication. 
The  lectures  are  on  the  following  subjects :  Paul  and  the  Apos- 
tles; Views  of  the  early  Church  repecting  Christ;  Arianism  and 
the  Council  of  NicsBa ;  Controversy  concerning  the  two  natures ; 
The  Pelagian  Controversy ;  The  Catholic  Church ;  The  Lutheran 
Heresy ;  Other  Trinitarian  Heresies ;  Unitarian  Heresies ;  Relig- 
ion and  Dogma.  The  author's  point  of  view  corresponds  in  the 
main  with  that  of  the  Tubingen  School  The  conclusion  reached 
is  "  that  dogma  is  no  essential  part  of  religion.  It  means,  not 
that  this  doctrine  or  that  is  false,  but  that  doctrine  as  such  carries 
no  final  authority  for  the  soul.  It  means  that  Christianity  is 
really,  what  it  seemed  2,000  years  ago,  not  a  verbal  system,  but  a 
religion  ;  and  that  if  it  be  a  true  religion,  it  must  necessarily  lead 
us  constantly  into  new  and  nobler  beliefs."  If  this  conclusion  is 
correct,  the  doctrines  that  there  is  a  God  and  that  God  is  a  Spirit 
are  not  essential  to  religion  and  carry  no  final  authority  for  the 
soul. 

Janet's  Theory  of  Morals.* — This  work  has  been  translated 
by  Miss  Mary  Chapman  under  the  supervision  of  President  Porter 
of  Yale  College,  and  is  published  by  arrangement  with  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  author.  In  1869  M.  Janet  published  "The 
Elements  of  Morals,"  presenting  the  results  of  the  science  in  a 
practical  way  and  designed  to  be  accessible  to  all  minds,  especially 
to  the  young.  The  present  volume  is  a  new  work,  discussing  the 
theory  of  morals  and  containing  only  a  few  pages  in  common  with 
the  other. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  theory  is  that  moral  good 
presupposes  7iatural  good.  But  natural  goods  are  not  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  pleasure  which  they  give,  but  according 
to  their  intrinsic  character,  which  he  calls  excellence^  and  which 
is  independent  of  our  feeling.  The  most  excellent  thing  in  man 
is  the  excellence  of  his  soul,  of  his  personality,  that  is,  of  his 
reasonable  will ;  but  not  merely  of  the  personality  in  itself,  but  in 
its  fraternity  with  other  men,  and  its  devotion  to  such  goods  as 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  holy.     The  good  of  a  man  there- 

*  The  Theory  of  Morale.    By  Paul  Janet,  member  of  the  Institute,  author  of 
"Kiual  Causes,"  etc.     Translated  from  the  latest  French  edition.     New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1883.    x.  and  490  pages. 
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fore  consists  in  his  perfection  and  the  happiness  incident  thereto. 
This  implies  a  law  by  which  all  pleasures  and  their  sources  may 
be  estimated  and  which  imposes  obligation  to  seek  the  true  good 
which  is  perfection.  Virtue  is  a  person's  character  conformed  to 
the  law  and  realizing,  or  intended  to  realize,  the  perfection  which 
is  the  tme  good.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  which 
treat  in  succession  the  three  subjects  just  named:  The  Good; 
Duty  or  Law ;  and  Virtue.  Merit  and  Demerit  he  defines  as  not 
representing  the  relation  of  the  moral  agent  to  reward  or  punish- 
ment, but  as  expressing  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  internal 
worth  of  the  moral  agent  by  the  action  of  his  will — the  increase 
of  worth  being  attested  by  the  agent's  moral  satisfaction  and  the 
esteem  of  men,  its  diminution  by  the  contrary.  Well-being  or 
beatitude  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  it  is  virtue  itself.  "  The 
future  life  should  not  be  considered  as  a  recompense,  but  as  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  only  thing  which  has  any  worth — 
perfection." 

It  is  the  design  of  the  author  to  give  real  content  to  the  ethics 
of  Kant,  which  recognizes  only  the  formal  principle  of  the  law, 
without  losing  its  grand  truth  in  the  recognition  of  imperative 
law ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  recognizing  the  law  by  which  we 
estimate  the  value  or  worth  of  enjoyment  and  its  sources,  to  ele- 
vate into  a  rational  and  spiritual  ethics  the  gross  utilitarianism  of 
Bentham  without  losing  its  recognition  of  happiness  as  an  element 
in  the  good.  He  has  succeeded  in  doing  this.  We  think,  how- 
ever, he  would  have  presented  the  result  with  more  power,  and 
would  have  escaped  a  considerable  number  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  recognizes  and  tries  to  remove,  if,  instead  of  beginning  with 
oataral  good,  he  had  begun  with  the  Absolute  Reason,  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit,  that  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  universe,  and  in 
vrhom  all  truths,  laws,  ideals  of  perfection,  and  all  norms  or 
standards  of  good  are  eternal  and  archetypal,  and  of  whom  man, 
as  endowed  with  Reason  and  free-will,  is  the  image.  These 
archetypal  truths,  laws,  ideals,  and  good  are  thus  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  and  make  sure  that  the  good  of  man  must  be  in 
the  perfection  of  his  being,  its  harmony  with  the  constitution  of 
thiDgs  which  are  his  environment,  and  the  happiness  involved 
therein.  Starting  as  he  does  with  natural  good,  he  finds  a  diffi- 
ealty  in  accepting  the  fundamental  ethical  fact  that  personal 
beings  are  always  and  in  themselves  ends  or  objects  of  service, 
and  may  never  rightly  be  used  as  means  to  good.     Hence  he 
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speaks  of  virtue  as  "the  love  of  good  or  the  love  of  order."  But 
Christ  presents  as  the  object  of  love  required  in  the  law,  not 
order,  nor  good,  nor  truth,  nor  right,  nor  duty,  nor  any  abstraction, 
but  personal  beings ;  thou  shalt  love  Ood  and  thy  neighbor. 

The  work  is  well  worth  translating.  It  is  rich  in  historical 
notices  of  the  course  of  ethical  thought;  it  is  suggestive  and 
stimulating  to  thought;  it  is  written  in  a  lively  and  attractive 
style;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  criticism  of  the  order  and 
method  of  his  development  of  the  subject,  the  result  which  he 
reaches  and  the  tone  of  the  discussion  are  morally  hcaltliy  and 
bracing. 

Certi.tui>e,  Providence,  and  Prayer.* — This  is  the  title  of 
tlie  fourth  number  of  Dr.  McCosh's  Philosophical  Series,  already 
widely  and  favorably  known.  It  treats  in  successive  sections  the 
following  topics:  "Realism  and  Certainty;  Evolution  and  Certi- 
tude; Evolution  and  Morality;  Providence;  Prayer;  What  is 
our  World?"  He  states  clearly  the  doctrines  as  to  Certitude, 
Providence,  and  Prayer,  and  answers  recent  objections  against 
God's  Providence  and  his  answer  to  prayer,  founded  on  the  law 
of  Continuity  or  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  as  now  understood  in 
the  light  of  Evolution.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  clear  and 
incisive,  and  sustains  the  reputation  of  its  distinguished  author. 

He  relates  in  a  note  the  following  interesting  incident :  "  Some 
years  ago  I  had  a  call  at  my  house  in  Ireland  by  a  young  noble- 
man with  whom  I  was  at  that  time  intimate,  and  who  has  since 
risen  to  eminence  as  a  statesman  (I  mean  Earl  Dufferin),  who 
introduced  to  me  his  friend  Lord  Ashburton.  The  nobleman 
introduced  took  me  aside  and  said :  *  You  know  that  1  have  lately 
lost  my  dear  wife,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Carlyle's,  and  I 
have  applied  to  Mr.  Carlyle  to  tell  me  what  I  should  do  to  have 
peace,  and  make  me  what  I  should  be.  On  my  making  this 
request  he  simply  bade  me  read  Goethe's  Wilholm  Meister.  I 
did  so,  and  did  not  find  anything  there  fitted  to  improve  me. 
I  went  back  to  Mr.  Carlyle  and  asked,  him  what  precise  lesson 
he  meant  me  to  gather  from  the  book,  and  he  said :  Read 
Wilhelm  Meister  a  second  time.     T  have  done  so  earnestly,  but  I 

*  Philosophical  Seties — Xo.  IV.:  Certitmlt^  Providence^  and  Prayer.  By  Jamks 
McCoSH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.L.,  President  of  Princeton  College,  author  of  "  Method  of 
Divine  Ooverament,"  "Intuitions,"  "Laws  of  Discursive  Thouglit,"  "Emotions/' 
etc.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1883.    46  pages.     Price  50  couts. 
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coofefis  I  am  utterly  unable  to  find  anything  there  to  meet  my 
anxiety,  and  I  wish  yon,  if  you  can,  to  explain  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
coald  mean.'  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  the  man  to  explain  Car- 
ijle'8  meaning,  if  indeed  he  had  any  definite  meaning,  I  told  him 
plainly  that  neither  Goethe  nor  Carlyle,  though  men  of  eminent 
literary  genius,  could  supply  the  balm  which  his  spirit  needed ; 
ind  I  remarked  that  Goethe's  work  contained  not  a  little  that 
was  sensual.  I  did  my  best  to  point  to  a  better  way,  and  to  the 
deliverance  promised  and  secured  in  the  gospel.  I  do  not  know 
the  issue,  but  I  got  an  eager  listener." 

The  Parables  of  Christ.* — The  author  divides  the  parables 
into  three  divisions :  Theoretic  Parables,  uttered  as  a  teacher  for 
the  instruction  of  his  disciples ;  The  Parables  of  Grace,  uttered  as 
a  preacher  of  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  to  the  people ;  and 
the  Parables  of  Judgment,  of  which  those  of  the  wicked  husband- 
men and  the  ten  virgins  are  examples.  Thirty-three  parables  are 
examined  and  eight  *'  parable-germs ;"  of  the  latter  the  new  patch 
on  the  old  garment  and  the  wise  and  foolish  builders  are  examples. 
The  treatment  is  not  exegctical  in  form,  but  is  a  genial  and 
practical  exposition  of  the  didactic  significance  of  these  beautiful 
sayings  of  our  Lord.  The  exposition,  however,  is  scholarly  and 
critical,  and  is  careful  to  present  the  exact  meaning  of  our  Lord. 
The  author  does  not  draw  from  the  patristic  interpretations  so 
richly  as  Trench  has  done;  but  he  avails  himself  of  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  scholarship  and  notices  the  current  skeptical 
eriticism.  There  is  no  work  on  the  Parables  better  fitted  for  the 
ase  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  at  the  present  time. 

BmucAL  SxuDY.f — The  author  has  published  in  reviews  and 
other  periodicals  articles  on  some  of  the  topics  treated  in  this 
volume.  These  he  has  freely  used  in  treating  of  the  same  subjects 
in  this  volume.     But  the  whole  matter  has  been  worked  over  anew, 

*  The  ParaboHc  Teaching  of  Christ:  A  Systematic  and  Critical  Study  of  the 
Piarahks  of  our  Lord.  By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getics and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  k  Son,  714  Broadway.     1883.    xii.  and  515  pages. 

f  Bdiicai  S(udy :  Ms  Principles,  Methods,  and  History ;  together  with  a  Catalogue 
of  Books  of  Reference.  By  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.,  Davenport  Pro- 
ifisior  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
N'ew  York  City.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's'  Sons.  1883.  xv.  and  506 
pagw.     Price  $2.50. 
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additional  subjects  have  been  examined,  and  the  whole  is  here 
presented  in  systematic  form.  The  work  thus  give8  a  concise  bat 
full  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  diffei*ent  departments  of 
Biblical  study.  Under  each  topic  we  have  brief  notices  of  the 
history  of  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  in  that  department  oi 
Biblical  study,  and  an  exposition  of  the  principles  and  methods 
which  in  the  progress  of  thought  must  now  be  accepted  as  true 
and  applicable.  The  work  is  thus  an  introduction  to  Biblical 
study.  For  this  purpose  it  is  of  great  value  alike  to  professional 
students  and  to  intelligent  laymen  who  are  beginning  the  thorough 
study  of  the  Bible. 

The  topics  discussed  are  the  following :  Advantages  of  Biblical 
Study ;  Exegetical  Theology ;  The  Languages  of  the  Bible ; 
Criticism ;  The  Canon ;  The  Text ;  The  Higher  Criticism ;  Lite- 
rary Study  of  the  Bible ;  Hebrew  Poetry ;  The  Interpretation  of 
Scripture;  Biblical  Theology;  The  Bible  a  Means  of  Grace. 
Appended  are  a  catalogue  of  books  of  reference  for  biblical  study, 
filling  sixty  pages,  an  index  of  texts,  an  index  of  topics,  and  an 
index  of  books  and  authors. 

Preaching  to  Spirits  in  Prison.* — The  aim  of  the  author  is 
to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  Christ's  preaching  to  the  Spirits 
in  prison  and  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  dead,  spoken 
of  in  the  texts  from  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  cited  on  the  title^ 
page.  His  explanation  is,  in  general,  that  Hades  and  Sheol  de- 
noted the  abode  of  the  Spirits  of  the  dead ;  that  it  was  separated 
into  two  parts,  the  inferior  paradise,  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  heaven,  which  is  also  called  Paradise,  and  Gehenna,  or  the 
Pit ;  that  the  servants  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion were  not  received  at  death  to  heaven,  but  went  to  the  inferior 
Paradise,  while  the  wicked  went  to  Gehenna ;  that  since  Christ's 
resurrection,  believers  in  Him  are  received  at  death  immediately 
to  heaven,  that  Christ  between  his  death  and  resurrection  went 
to  the  inferior  paradise  and  proclaimed  the  consummation  of  his 
work  of  atonement  to  the  saints  of  the  old  dispensation  who  bad 
been  dwelling  in  that  intermediate  abode,  and  at  his  ascension 

*  Christ  preaching  to  Spirits  in  Prison :  or  Christ's  preadiing  to  the  dead  ex- 
plained by  the  change  from  the  inferior  to  the  celestial  Paradise.  I.  Pet  iiL  19, 
20,  and  iv.  6.  By  William  DeLoss  Lovb,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  Boston :  Pub- 
lished for  the  author  by  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Pubhshing  Society, 
Congregational  House,  Beacon  Street.     1883.     167  pages. 
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took  them  all  with  him  to  heaveu  ;  that  those  who  were  onoe  dis- 
obedient in  Noah's  day  were  persons  who  repented  before  the 
flood  destroyed  them  and  therefore  were  received  into  the  inferior 
puradise,  and  were  among  those  to  whom  Christ  there  preached. 
The  work  is  the  result  of  patient  and  faithful  study,  and  proba- 
bly presents  as  strong  an  argument  for  the  positions  taken  as  can 
be  made. 

Db.  Wm.  M.  Taylor's  Sbemons.* — A  modern  poet  complains, 
that 

"  The  Word  of  Life,  is  well  nigh  preached  to  death." 

And  before  he  ends  his  strain  he  describes  the  preaching  that 

seems  desirable 

'*  We  want  the  Book 
Translated  into  life,  not  the  mere  look 
Of  Life  embalmed  and  shrouded  in  the  Book." 

If  the  poet  is  still  in  search  of  such  preaching,  here  are  some 
good  sermons  for  him.  He  may  miss  the  '^  inbreathed  spirit"  of 
the  preacher's  utterance  in  the  volume ;  but  here  are  some  admir- 
able maps  of  thought,  by  one  who  handles  the  "  Word  of  Life" 
according  to  the  poet's  mind. 

We  are  glad  to  meet,  in  this  permanent  form,  a  few  discourses, 
the  fame  of  which  '*  we  have  lieard  with  our  ears,"  notably  the 
germon  on  *'  Christ  before  Pilate :  Pilate  before  Christ,"  and  the  ' 
oDe  on  '*  What  is  the  Chaff  to  the  Wheat  ?"  The  excellent  ad- 
dress upon  the  "  Inductive  Study  of  the  Scriptures,"  delivered  to 
the  theological  students  at  Tale,  Princeton,  and  Rochester,  is  also 
deserving  of  the  place  it  holds  in  this  handsome  volume. 

Issued  as  the  book  is, — at  the  request  of  its  publishers,  and  be- 
cause of  the  bearing  of  the  sermons  upon  "  topics  of  great  present 
importance;  and  because  of  many  testimonies  to  their  helpful- 
ness,"— we  give  it  great  praise  in  saying  that  its  readers  are  likely 
to  find  its  contents  justifying  its  preface.  The  Sermons  are  what 
they  profess  to  be,  "  helpful," — they  are  neither  startling  nor 
learned,  neither  novel  nor  critical,  not  even  theological^  nor  are 
they  meant  to  be  ;-^they  are  what  all  sermons  ought  to  be,  good 
for  food,  sermons  to  be  desired  because  they  make  men  wise  unto 
Aal  ration. 

*  Oomirary  Winds  and  Other  Sermons,  By  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
PMtor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York.  New  York :  A.  0.  Armstrong 
k.  Sons.  T 1 4  Broadway.     1 883. 
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Land  and  ito  Rent.* — This  little  book  contains  the  substance 
of  four  lectures  delivered  in  Harvard  University  in  May,  1883. 

President  Walker's  views  in  regard  to  rent  are  fully  developed 
in  his  large  work  on  that  subject,  and  while  the  present  volume 
contains  an  exposition  of  his  theory,  which  is  that  of  Ricardo, 
its  object  seems  principally  to  be  to  criticise  the  arguments  of 
Bastiat  and  Leroy,  Beaulieu,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Henry  George, 
and  to  reply  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey.  The  discussion  is  con- 
ducted with  great  directness  and  vigor.  If  the  reader  is  not 
convinced  it  will  not  be  because  the  author  is  not  entirely  sure  of 
the  correctness  of  his  positions. 

Uhlhorn's  Charity  in  the  Ancient  CnuRCH.f — The  autbor 
of  this  interesting  volume  is  well  known  to  English  and  American 
readers  by  his  work,  especially,  on  the  Early  Conflict  of  Chris-. 
tianity  and  Heathenism.  In  the  present  book,  he  sets  forth  an 
attractive  charactenstic  of  the  primitive  and  early  churches, — 
their  liberality  in  dispensing  charity.  At  the  present  time,  when 
the  topic  engages  a  somewhat  general  interest,  and  when  votaries 
of  economic  science  seem  disposed  to  push  their  theories  to  a 
dangerous  extreme,  a  historical  discussion  of  this  nature  is  quite 
timely.  Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  theme,  handled 
as  it  is  by  a  Christian  scholar  who  is  qualified  for  the  task,  is 
fraught  with  interest.  One  point  to  be  observed  is  that  charity 
among  the  early  Chnstians  was  much  more  judicious  than  in  the 
mediaeval  age. 

Plato's  Best  Thoughts.! — Generally  speaking,  persons  of 
taste  and  culture  prefer  to  make  their  own  selections.  If  passages 
are  to  be  culled  from  great  writers,  one  is  disposed  to  pick  the 
fruit  for  himself.  We  want  to  see  not  only  a  part  of  what  an 
author  says  on  an  important  topic,  but  all  that  he  says.  The 
context  is  often  of  the  highest  consequence.  Plato,  however,  is 
so  voluminous  a  writer,  the  number  of  readers  w^ho  w^ill  not  take 

*  Land  and  its  Rent.  By  Francis  A.  Walkeb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.     1883. 

f  Christian  Charity  in  (tie  Ancient  Church.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1883. 

t  Plato's  Best  Thoughts  compiled  from  Professor  Jowett's  Translation  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato.  By  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Bulkley,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Howard 
University.     New  edition.     Cluirios  Scribner's  Sons.     188:{. 
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ap  Jowett,  mach  less  the  original  Greek,  is  so  large,  the  valae  and 
soggesUveness  of  his  thoughts  are  so  peculiar,  the  alphahetical 
srraDgement  adopted  by  Dr.  Bulkley,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
excerpts,  is  so  convenient,  and  the  book  as  a  whole,  which  he  has 
prepared,  is  so  engaging,  that  we  cordially  commend  it  to  those 
who  have  not  time  for  a  larger  endeavor,  or  wish  to  taste  of  the 
viands  before  they  sit  down  to  the  meal. 


Dr.  Schapf's  Church  History,  Vol.  II.* — Dr.  Schaff  has 
submitted  to  the  labor  of  thoroughly  revising — in  fact,  re-com- 
posing—the portion  of  his  Church  History,  which  covers  the 
period  from  A.  D.  100  to  the  Council  of  Nicea, — he  having 
previously  re-written  his  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  This 
oew  volume  gives  fresh  proof  of  the  learning,  the  candor  and  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  this  veteran  scholar.  One  very  valuable 
feature  of  the  book,  as  of  its  precursor,  is  the  full  guide  to  the 
literature  which  is  furnished  under  the  proper  heads.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Dr.  Schaff  may  have  the  strength,  and  the  leisure 
from  other  employments,  which  shall  enable  him  to  carry  his  im- 
portant undertaking  to  a  completion. 

The  Magazhte  of  Art  commences  a  new  volume  with  the 
December  number.  It  contains  an  original  etching  by  R.  W. 
Macbeth  of  "Lady  Bountiful."  "North  Tuscan  Notes,"  by 
Vernon  Lee,  with  eight  engravings.  "  The  Poachers  Surprised," 
from  the  picture,  by  Hugo  Kauffman.  Madrazo,  the  Spanish 
painter,  by  David  Hannay,  with  two  engravings.  Sketches  in 
Egypt,  with  six  engravings.  ''Venetian  Glass,"  by  Madeleine 
A.  Wallace  Dunlop,  with  three  engravings.  "  On  the  Ebb," 
from  the  pictures,  by  Mesdag.  "A  Note  on  Realism,"  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Some  portraits  of  Martin  Luther,  by 
Richard  Heath,  with  seven  engravings.  "  Pens  and  Pencils ; 
Hazlett  &  Northcote,"  by  J.  Ashcroft  Noble.  The  Coiistantine 
lonides  Collection,  from  David  to  Millet,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse, 
with  SIX  engravings.  American  art  notes.  The  chronicle  of  art. 
Yearly  subscription,  $3.50.  Single  number,  35  cents.  Cassell  & 
Company,  limited,  739  and  741  Broadway,  New  York. 


^Bitioryof  the  Christian  Church.  By  Phujp  Schafp.  New  ed.,  thoroughly 
revleed  and  enlarged.  Vol.  II.  Ante-Nicene  Chrigitianity,  A.  D.  100-325.  New 
York:  Charles  iScribneWs  Sons.     1883. 
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The  ^^ Calendar  of  American  History"*  compiled  by  Miss 
Lyman  is  something  more  than  a  bare  list  of  important  events 
which  have  occurred  on  the  different  days  of  the  year.      Miss 
Lyman  has  aimed  to  give,  in  connection  with  each  event  which  is 
mentioned,  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  it. 
Many  of  these  accounts  are  quite  noticeable  for  the  clear  and  sue- 
cinct  way  in  which  what  is  most  important  b  stated.     Often  they 
are  very  happily  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the  poems  of  our 
best  American  authors.     The  range  of  subjects  is  large.     They 
include  events  which  occurred  in  our  colonial  history,  in  the  revo- 
lutionary period,  and  in  the  civil   war.     A  place  has  been  found 
for  a  large  number  of  the  political  questions  which  have  at  differ- 
ent times  agitated  the  country.     Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
leading  religious  denominations,  of  the  most  valuable  inventions, 
of  the  most  popular  authors.     We  feel  confident  that  as  the  sheets 
are  torn  off  during  the  coming  year,  the  conversation  at  thous- 
ands of  breakfast  tables  will  be  directed  to  the  most  important 
topics  in  our  national  history,  and  the  interest  of  many  a  person 
will  be  awakened  afresh  in  what  were  not  very  long  ago  living 
questions,  while  many  a  youth  will  be  led  to  seek  further  infor- 
mation in  the  standard  histories. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  December,  the  first  number  of  the  new 
volume,  contains  working  designs  for  a  teapot  (Japanesque  decora- 
tion), a  dessert  plate  (wild  geranium),  a  hand  screen  (shepherdess), 
embroidery  (a  fan,  Christmas-card  box,  doilies  and  mitres),  re- 
pousse work  (cockatoos  and  dolphins),  wood-carving  and  jewelry  ; 
two  beautiful  designs  of  children,  with  minute  directions  for 
painting  in  oils  and  mineral  colors ;  an  illustrated  report  of  the 
Feuardent-Cesnola  trial ;  a  biography  of  Charles  Sprague  Pearce, 
with  numerous  original  drawings;  an  illustrated  notice  of  the 
Huntington  gift  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum:  reviews  of  the 
National  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  exhibitions,  the  Sketch  Ex- 
hibition, and  the  National  Exposition  at  Paris;  dramatic  and 
musical  feuilletons;  some  fine  illustrations  of  Derby  porcelain; 
practical  articles  on  decoration,  needlework  and  china-painting ; 
correspondence,  literary  and  editorial  notes.  Price  36  cents ;  $4 
per  annum.  Montague  Marks,  Publisher,  23  Union  Square,  New 
York. 

*  Miss  Delia  Lyman^s  Cakndar  of  American  History.     G.  P.  Patoam's  Sons. 
New  York. 
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The  December  (Christmas)  Magazine  of  Ambrican  History 
ooDUins  fear  historical  Essays  ou  Christmas  and  its  observances 
io  various  parts  of  early  America  and  among  different  nationalities. 
John  Esteo  Cooke  contributes  the  leading  article  on  *^  Christmas 
Time  in  Old  Virginia,"  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  Pages, 
Carys,  Pendletons  and  Nelsons  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  with  pic- 
tures of  ancient  churches  and  historic  houses;  Norman  McF. 
Walter,  of  New  Orleans,  follows  with  a  charmingly  picturesque 
description  of  "The  Holidays  in  Early  Louisiana,"— among  the 
Creoles;  John  Reade,  F.R.S.C.,  of  Montreal,  describes  "Christ- 
mas-Tide in  Canada,"  among  the  earliest  French  settlers;  and 
Mrs.  Lamb,  Editor  of  the  Magazine,  writes  of  the  "  Christmas 
Season  in  Dutch  New  York."  Publication  office,  30  Lafayette 
Phice,  New  York  City. 

RECBNT   PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Righteous  Apostate.  By  Clara  Laoza ;  author  of  "  Mr.  Perkius'  Daughter." 
Umo,  423  pp. 

Pltantoms  of  life.    By  Luther  Dana  Watermau.     95  pp. 

IHothaa.  or  A  Far  Look  Ahead.     By  Ismar  Thiusen.     12mo,  368  pp. 

The  American  QirVs  Home  Book  of  Work  and  Play.  By  Helen  Campbell ; 
aotkor  of  the  Ainalee  Series,  etc.     12mo,  410  pp. 

Pntnam^s  Handy  Book  Series,  of  Things  "Worth  Know^ing.  Work  for  Women. 
By  Qeorge  J.  Manson.     139  pp. 

The  HsDdbook  Dictionary.  A  Practical  and  Conversational  Dictionary  of  the 
Engiish^  French,  and  (German  Laogiiages,  in  parallel  columns.  For  the  u^e  of 
inYellere  and  students.  By  G^rge  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
BarriBterat  Law.     Author  of  a  Handbook  of  descriptive  Astronomy,  etc.  724  pp. 

X  T.  Z.    By  the  author  of  The  Leavenworth  Case.    97  pp. 

Qaestiona  of  the  Day.  III.  Our  Merchant  Marine.  How  it  rose,  increased, 
became  great,  declined  and  decayed,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  essential 
io  its  resuscitation  and  future  prosperity.     By  David  A.  Wells.     214  pp. 

Hand  and  Ring.  By  Anna  Katharine  Green,  author  of  '*  The  Leavenworth 
i^ise,"  etc,  etc.     608  pp. 

American  Colleges.  Their  Students  at  Work.  By  Charles  F.  Thwing.  Sec- 
ond edition ;  revised  and  enlarged.     l2mo.     213  pp. 

The  Wonders  of  Plant  Life  under  the  Microscope.  By  Sophie  Bledsoe  Herrick. 
l2mo.    247  pp. 

The  American  Girl's  Home  Book  of  Work  and  Play.  By  Helen  Campbell, 
Mthor  of  the  ''  Ainslee  Series,"  etc.,  etc.     Illustrated.     12mo.     41 3  pp. 

The  literary  Life.  Edited  by  William  Shepard.  Pen  Pictures  of  Earlier  Vic- 
torian Authors.     238  pp. 

2>.  Appkion  <fe  Co.^  New  York. 

Appleton's  Home  Books.  The  Home  Library.  By  Arthur  Penn,  editor  of 
"  The  Rhymester."    With  illustrations.     ]  54  pp. 

History  Primers.  Mediasval  Civilization.  By  George  Burton  Adams,  Professor 
of  History  in  Druiy  College.     142  pp. 

The  English  Grammar  of  William  Cobbett.  Carefully  revised  and  annotated. 
By  Alfred  Ayres,  author  of  *'  The  Orthoepist,"  "  The  Yersalist,"  etc.     254  pp. 

Anna  The  Libyan;  an  Idyl  of  the  Primitive  Church.     12mo.     398  pp. 
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Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.  New  York. 

The  Middle  Kiogdom.  A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Government,  Literature, 
Social  Life.  Arts  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Rmpire  and  its  Inhabitants.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  new  Map  of  the  Empire.  By  S.  Wells  Williams,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
2  vols..  8vo.     1883. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  A  Critical,  Historical,  apd  Dogmatic  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Professor  George 
T.  Ladd,  D.D.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Reveries  of  A  Bachelor,  or  A  Book  of  the  Heart.  By  Ik  Marvel.  New  and 
revised  edition.     12mo,  286  pp. 

Seven  Stories,  with  Basement  and  Attic.  By  the  author  of  "  tteveries  of  a 
Bachelor."     12mo,  3Upp. 

Lee  dk  SJiepard,  Boston. 

The  Reading  of  Books.  Its  Pleasures,  Profits,  and  Perils.  By  Charles  F, 
ThwJDg,  author  of  "  American  Colleges:  Their  Students  and  Work."     170  pp. 

Robert  Carter  db  Brothers^  New  York. 

Stephen,  M.  D.     By  the  author  of  *'  Wide,  Wide  World."     12mo,  644  pp. 

A  Bag  of  Stories.  By  Anna  B.  Warner,  author  of  ''Stories  of  Vinegar  HiU," 
etc.     238  pp. 

How  shall  I  go  to  God?  and  other  readings.    By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.    145  pp. 

The  Present  Truth. — A  Collection  of  Sermons.  Preached  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tabemade.    By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.     12 mo.     378  pp. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  A  Co.^  New  York. 

The  Reformation  in  Sweden.  Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Crisis;  and  its  Triumph 
under  Charles  IX.  By  C.  M.  Butler,  D.D.  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia.     259  pp. 

T.  db  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh, 

Hand-Books  for  Bible  Classes.  Romans.  By  Rev.  Principal  Brown,  D.D. 
152  pp. 

Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library.  New  series.  Vol.  XIV.  The  Life  of 
Christ— Weiss.    Vol.  L     393  pp. 

Eimghlon,  Mifflin  dk  Co.,  Boston. 

Beyond  the  Gates.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar," 
etc.,  etc.     196  pp. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

Morning  Thoughts  for  Our  Daughters.  By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Eeaney,  author  of  Our 
Daughters,  etc.,  etc.    160  pp. 

Among  the  Mongols.  By  Rev.  James  Gilmour,  A.M.  London  Mission. 
Peking ;  with  illustrations.     382  pp. 

Heavenly  Recognitions.     By  Rev.  William  Aikman,  D.D.     28  pp. 

Central  Africa^  Japan  and  Fiji :  A  story  of  Missionary  Enterprise.  Trials  and 
Triumphs.  By  Emma  Raymond  Pitman,  author  of  "  Heroines  of  the  Mission 
Field,"  etc.,  etc.     296  pp. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co,,  New  York. 

Elements  of  Surveying  and  Leveling.  By  Charies  Davies,  LL.D.,  author  of  a 
full  course  of  mathematics.  Revised  by  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  College.  374  pp.  An  appendix  A. 
161  pp. 

Text  Book  of  Popular  Astronomy  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies  and  High 
Schools.  By  William  G.  Peck,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Mechan- 
ics, and  Astronomy,  in  Columbia  College.     12mo.    330  pp. 

An  Epitome  of  English  History,  with  Questions  for  Examination.  By  S.  Ag^es 
Kummer.     Revised  by  A.  M.  Chandler.     149  pp. 

CasseU  &  Company,  Limited,  New  York. 

Martui  Luther,  The  ReCprmer.  By  Julius  Koestlin.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  Elizabeth  P.  Weir.    pp.  146. 


MENDELSSOHN  PIANO  CO. 

Grand  Offer  for  the  next  ftO  days  only. 

$850  Square  Grand  Piano  for  only  $240. 

DT  4  \^f\  CJT^VT  T?  01  Maguiticent  rosewood  case,  elegantly 
11  Ail  U      iol  1  IJJlI     02  finished,  3  strings,  T  l-S  OcUves,  fuU 

fv-nt  cantante  agraffes,  our  new  patent  overstrung  scale,  beautiful  carved  legs 
iirj  lyre,  heav}'  serpentine  and  large  fancy  moulding,  full  iron  frame,  French 
•rtiid  Action,  Grand  Hammers,  in  fact,  every  improvement  which  can  in  any  way 
'rvii  to  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  has  been  added. 

t^Oir  price  for  this  instrnment,  boxed  and  delivered  on  QQ/j  H  A  A 
b«ard  mrs  at  Xew  York,  with  fine  Piano  Cover,  Stool  and  Book,  only  iP/w^fJ. l/U 

,-•.  n^iuced  from  our  late  wholesale,  factory  priee.  $295,  for  60  days  only.  This 
*  row.  by  far.  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered  the  musical  public.  Unprece- 
5  t'xiJ  success  1  Tremendous  demand  for  this  stylo  1  Send  in  your  order  at  once. 
L*-  not  lose  tiiis  rare  opportunity. 

Tbis  piano  will  be  sent  on  15  days  test  trial.  Please  send  reference  if  you  do 
:  •'  f^nd  money  with  order.  Cash  sent  with  order  will  be  refunded  and  freight 
(kar*f«  paid  by  «8  both  ways  If  Piano  is  not  Jnst  as  represented.  Several  other 
•[•>  ill  bargains:  PlaBOS,  $160  ip.  Over  15,000  in  use,  and  not  one  dissatisfied 
Mitkaser.  Don't  fail  to  write  us  before  buying.  Handsome  Illustrated  Piano 
u;ai.^ime,  mailed  free,  giving  the  highest  testimonials  ever  awarded  any  piano 
^iciilkcturer.     Every  piano  fully  warranted  for  5  years. 

SHEET  SFSIC  at  one-third  price.    Catalogue  of  3,000  choice  pieces  of  popu- 
•r  Mnsic  sent  for  .3c.  Etamp. 

MENDELSSOHN  PIANO  CO., 

f*.  O.  Sox  205S,  JVew  York  Cit/y. 

TO    LIBRARIANS. 

A  Set  of  Tale  Literary  Magazine. 

A  Set  of  Gliristiaii  Examiner. 

A  Set  of  Cliristian  Spectator. 

A  Set  of  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator. 

Address  New  Englander. 


PATENTS 

MUNN  ft  CO.,  of  the  Scientific  American,  con- 
Uniie  to  act  as  SoHcitore  for  Patents,  Caveata,  Trade 
Marks,  Ci»pyrlKht».  for  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Rngland.  Kronce,  Qennany.  etc.  Hand  Book  about 
Patents  sent  free.  Thlrty-spvpn  years'  experience. 
Patents olitalned  throuKh  MUNN  &  CO.  are  nottced 
IntheSciEXTlPio  Amkbicax.  the  largest,  best,  and 
most  widely  circulated  scientific  paper.  f.S.'.'O  a  year. 
WeeklT,  Bplendid  enjrravlnu'.s  and  interestinK  in- 
fomiHtion.  Specimen  copy  of  the  Scleiiiific  Amer- 
ican sent  free.  Addm^H  MUNN  &  CO..  s«  ientihc 
AMRBICAN  Ofilce,  2^1  Broudw;:v,  New  York. 


Prospectus    for    1884. 


THE  BI-MONTHLY  NEW  ENGLANDER. 


The  New  Englander  is  a  Bi-monthly  Review,  established  in 
1 843,  in  New  Haven,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  in  every  department  of  Theology,  Literature, 
and  Politics,  and  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  New  England 
views.  In  each  number  there  are  notices  of  the  publications 
which  have  appeared  during  the  preceding  two  months. 

The  New  Englander  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
among  the  sons  of  New  England,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  New  Englaxder  for  1884  will  be  published,  as  heretofore, 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  will  appear  in  alternate  months 
in  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November. 
Price,  Four  Dollars  per  annum.  Single  numbers,  70  cents.  Tlie 
number  of  pages  for  the  year  will  be  800,  as  heretofore.  Single 
numbers  will  vary  from  128  to  144  pages. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  of  the  New  Englander, 
the  Bi-monthly  for  1844  can  be  sent  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionaries,  and  to  students  in  Theological  Seminaries,  on  early 
application,  for  ^2.12. 

Price  of  a  set  of  the  Quarterly  series  of  the  New  Englander, 
40  volumes,  with  Index  of  the  first  twenty  volumes,  unbound, 
is  $70. 
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Abticle  I.— scientific    ETHICS. 

Sympathy  for  those  who  are  vexed  with  the  consciousness 
of  possessing  a  sound  mind,  and  are  laboring  under  some  of 
the  disabilities  which  it  imposes,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
oppressed  generally  with  a  sense  of  the  inability  of  human  na- 
ture to  regulate  itself,  has  inclined  us  to  view  with  favor  any 
safe  method  that  may  be  devised,  promising  a  mitigation  of 
their  distresses. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  among  those  whose 
peculiarities  of  disposition  and  modes  of  life  have  brought  them 
into  disagreeable  acquaintance  with  civil  enactments,  and 
caused  them  to  experience  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  an 
imperfect  understanding  with  their  fellows,  that  society  was  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  too  harshly  with  their  indiscretions,  and 
that  their  proper  measure  of  happiness  was  thus  unwarrantably 
abridged.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  implied  censure 
apon  oar  course  of  treatment  of  this  class  is  not  without  foun- 
dation. It  is  on  this  account  that  many  are  now  passing  their 
time  in  unwilling  retirement,  withdrawn  from  the  good  light 
and  air  of  heaven ;  while  others  are  filled  with  unpleasing 
reflections,  looking  to  the  same  result  in  the  near  future ;  and 
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a  still  greater  number  are  painfully  deterred  from  undertaking 
the  accomplishment  of  loDg  cherished  plans  lest  a  like  priva- 
tion should  overtake  them  also. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  without  doubt  a  misfortune  to 
some;  and  such  wrongs  should  be  amended.  They  are  a  vex- 
ation to  the  race.  Every  one  feels  it  We  are  losing  the  ben- 
efit of  the  best  efforts  of  many  of  our  citizens.  Our  race  is  on 
a  decline,  and  we  inust  be  relieved.  Some  remedy  must  be 
found,  so  that  any  just  cause  for  such  complaints  may  be 
removed ;  and  it  should  be  so  fixed  that  every  individual,  with- 
out distinction  of  class  or  of  persons,  may  feel  at  liberty  to 
give  the  fullest  play  to  whatever  instincts,  faculties,  or  desires 
nature  has  thrust  upon  liim,  without  feeling  hampered  or  in- 
timidated by  any  arbitrary  exactions  which  government  or 
society  may  have  undertaken  to  prescribe. 

It  must  be  apparent,  at  a  glance,  that  the  greatest  liberty  to 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals  affords  the  surest  guaranty 
for  the  proper  development  of  each,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vancement of  the  race,  as  a  whole.  Progress  is  the  law  of  the 
Universa  Whatever  opposes  this  must  get  out  of  the  way. 
Hence  it  is  that,  until  these  discouragements  complained  of 
shall  have  been  removed,  and  all  invidious  distinctions  between 
the  qualities  of  actions,  which  have  been  created  by  unnatural 
and  senseless  edicts  which  serve  to  promote  the  mischief  shall 
have  been  done  away,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  each  member 
of  the  race  will  step  forward  with  conscious  freedom  and  take 
his  proper  place  and  rank  in  the  order  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  is  what  we  most  need.     The  race  will  then  advance. 

It  is  therefore  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  we 
have  to  contemplate  the  advent  of  a  iiew  system  of  Ethics^  which 
promises  all  that  the  case  demands.  It  has  its  foundations  in 
the  principles  of  genuine  Science,  which  never  falters  nor  leads 
astray.  The  system  therefore  has  the  merit  of  permanence  and 
stability.  It  treats  with  due  consideration  all  lapses  from  the 
old  established  lines  of  conduct,  fitly  characterized  as  **  abnor- 
mal actions.'*  It  takes  proper  cognizance  of  the  rights  of  the 
refractory,  and  regards  with  befitting  reverence  all  those  de- 
monstrations of  an  impetuous  nature  which  are  conspicuous  in 
the  orders  from  which  men  are  proud  to  have  descended.     It 
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brings  peace,  and  qaiets  all  alarms  lest  ventures  should  mis- 
carry. It  lifts  up  the  fallen ;  comforts  the  stricken ;  says  to 
the  boand,  ''go  free/'  and  gives  to  all  alike  the  promise  of  a 
qpeedy  and  complete  deliverance  from  those  inconveniences 
which  have  been  wont  to  follow  even  the  less  grievous  infrac- 
tions of  right  It  thus  engages  to  restore  the  long-lost  equi- 
librium of  society.  To  this  we  look  to  give  freedom  and 
redemption  to  the  race. 

Accordingly,  after  due  and  proper  examination  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  becoming  fully  persuaded  of  its  leading  merits — in 
order  that  no  delay  might  be  suffered  in  bringing  it  into  prac- 
tice, and  so  commending  it  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
others — ^it  seemed  to  me  the  fitting  thing  to  first  test  its  excel- 
lences by  actual  experiment;  which  I  proceeded  to  do.  A 
few  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  simplicity  and  vigor  of  ^ 
the  system,  and  how  readily  and  cheerfully  it  adapts  itself  to 
the  varied  relations  and  experiences  of  every  day  life. 

Let  me  see;  I  guess  it  was  yesterday,  I  killed  my  mother-in- 
law.  No  matter  about  the  circumstances.  They  were  not  pe- 
culiar. We  had  a  bit  of  discussion,  with  the  result  stated.  It 
was  a  case  of  Natural  Selection^  a  Struggle  for  Existence^  and  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest^  all  aptly  demonstrated  in  good  shape. 
Nature  prevailed.  '^  Moral  principles  must  conform  to  physical 
oeceasities.''  Yet  when  I  administered  the  second  blow,  to 
finish  up  the  job,  she  gave  me  such  a  look  that  it  did  seem 
as  if  I  felt  a  twinge  of  pity  at  the  method  oF  so  untimely  a  tak- 
iog-ofil  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  until  I  could  adjust  the 
system  which  was  then  fresh  and  new  to  me.  I  found  that  it 
worked  all  right.  It  was  the  triumph  of  science,  and  I  was 
content. 

lean  see  that  there  may  be  just  enough  room,  right  here,  for 
sQspectiDg  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  it  might  be  hard  to 
justify  the  act ;  and  some  explanation  might  be  needed  to  make 
it  altogether  clear  and  satisfactory.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so. 
Bat  it  is  no  fault  of  the  system.  It  needs  only  to  be  rightly 
understood.  The  system  is  sound  and  will  vindicate  itsell 
It  is  the  application  that  has  not  yet  become  familiar.  How 
did  I  do  it?  Let  us  consider  the  matter  briefly.  The  teach- 
ings of  science  are  our  guide,  and  we  can  not  be  mistaken. 
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Shall  it  be  coDtended  for  a  moment,  that  a  Law  of  Nature 
as  universal  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  inexorable  as  fate — a  law 
so  indispensable  to  the  genesis  and  development  of  every  other 
species  of  organized  matter  that  has  ever  existed ;  a  law  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  progress — that  this  law  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  have  expended  its  force,  halted,  and 
gone  into  retirement  at  the  very  point  in  the  scale  of  progress 
in  human  affairs  when  it  must  be  conceded  that  its  beneficial 
,  influences  are  most  needed  ?     Where  shall  we  look  to  find  the 
warrant  for  this?      Who  says  so?     What  has  arrested  the 
operation  of  such  a  law  ?    What  reason  for  it  ?    Cessarite  ratiane, 
cessat  lex.     What  reasons  availing  before  have  ceased  to  pre- 
vail?    This  is  not  science.     Science  unfolds  no  such  reason. 
Has  nature  any  other  law  that  acts  thus?     What  has  become 
,of  the  Persistence  of  Force?     When  will   gravitation  cease? 
No  such  pretension  is  allowed  for  an  instant     Nature's  laws  do 
not  expire  in  this  way.     They  are  blind,  indiscriminating,  in- 
flexible, eternal.     So  science  says ;  and  who  shall  gainsay  it  ? 
The  truth  may  as  well  be  admitted  and  have  its  full  effect. 
This  law  has  not  ceased.     There  is  no  such  thing.     It  still 
holds  sway.     There  are  altogether  too  many  of  the  race  now 
living  here  and  there  and  all  around,  to  allow  of  that  steady 
advancement  and  onward    progress  toward  perfection  in  the 
development  of  the  species  which  the  laws  of  nature  governing 
such  cases  clearly  intended.     We  are   making   no   progress. 
Something  is  wrong.     The  due  course  of  Nature  is  interfered 
with,  and  has  been  turned  awry.     We  can  see  distinctly  how 
the  thing  is.     We  are  overstocked  ;  and  a  beginning  must  be 
made  somewhere  in, the  process  of  thinning  out.     And  it  is 
not.  difficult  to  know  where  to  commence  the  treatment.     Num- 
bers are  found  in  every  direction  unfit  to  live;  of  no  possible 
use  to  themselves  or  anybody  else ;  precious  for  no  purpose  ; 
a  burden  to  the  earth  and  those  who  rightfully  inhabit  it;  bet- 
ter off  without  life  than  with  it.     Many  are  standing  in  the 
way  of  others  and  impeding  their  progress,  and  have  no  busi- 
ness  there.      These  ought  to   be  promptly  disposed   of  and 
give  place  to  their  betters.     Nor  is  there  any  good  reason,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  why  an  ill-founded  though  time-honored 
prejudice  against  the  taking  of  human  life  should  be  suffered 
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to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  Is  not  this  worth  more  than 
all  else?  Why  should  human  life  be  thought  any  better  or 
be  deemed  more  sacred  than  any  other?  Let  this  great  and 
beneficent  law  of  Nature  come  into  full  play  and  perform  its 
work  manfully,  as  it  should,  and  we  shall  soon  discover  what 
the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  will  accomplish  for  the  race.  And 
let  the  selection  be  natural^  so  that  science  be  not  balked. 
Nature  will  point  the  way.     This  will  be  a  great  happiness. 

Here  is  another  occasion,  in  the  line  of  conduct,  to  show  the 
system.  This  morning  I  withheld  my  car-fare  from  the  con- 
ductor as  he  passed  me  unwittingly.  A  nickel,  only.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  without  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
new  system,  I  should  have  reckoned  it  a  mean  advantage  and 
cursed  myself.  This  saved  me.  No  struggle  at  all.  It  was 
a  plain  case  of  Egoism  versus  Altruism,  The  greatest  happi- 
ness principle  was  again  duly  demonstrated,  and  comfort 
flowed  in. 

Still  another  case.  A  while  ago  a  man  addressed  me  in 
terms  more  abrupt  than  polite,  and  informed  me,  in  substance, 
that  I  had  exalted  my  imagination  above  the  fact,  in  some 
statement  made  respecting  himself,  and  enforced  his  remark 
with  an  ungraceful  and  provokingly  emphatic  gesture.  I 
acomed  the  imputation  and  thought  I  felt  doubly  hurt,  for 
the  moment,  especially  at  the  unpleasing  reflection  upon  my 
reracity.  But  in  this  I  was  mistaken ;  for  an  instant's  recur- 
rence to  the  new  system  restored  the  mental  equilibrium. 
Magnanimity  took  the  place  of  hate  as  soon  as  I  recognized  in 
ihe  offensive  act  a  case  of  Altruism  versus  Egoism — another 
'^adjustment  of  acts  to  ends  f^  and  the  recovered  sensation  was 
as  placid  as  would  have  been  that  of  my  remote  cousin,  the 
clam,  under  like  circumstances. 

Namerous  other  instances  might  be  cited  of  like  happy 
result,  both  from  personal  experience  and  observation,  in  token 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  system  now  advocated.  But 
let  these  suffice.  They  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  There 
arc  no  exceptions.  It  works  well.  The  outlook  is  in  every 
way  encouraging.  There  is  nothing  like  science  to  sustain  the 
spirit  of  a  man  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances.   Great  are  the  consolations  of  science.     This  must  be 
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what  the  great  Webster  had  in  view,  when  he  declared  thai, 
amidst  some  of  the  perplexities  that  assailed  him,  be  '^  ased 
philosophy,"  and  was  comforted.  It  will  be  perceived  also 
that  the  method  now  proposed  commends  itself  both  on  the 
ground  of  economy  and  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  ready 
and  cheap  administration  of  justice. 

Should  it  be  suggested,  at  this  point,  that  there  is  discernible 
in  the  system  a  lack  of  the  usual  incentives  to  the  exercise  of  a 
virtuous  disposition,  never  mind  that  Let  us  not  become 
involved  in  any  collateral  or  immaterial  issues.  They  serve 
to  becloud  the  judgment  and  distract  the  attention  from  the 
main  subject  in  hand.  Virtue?  what  is  that?  We  are  dealing 
with  science;  and  what  has  science  to  do  with  virtue?  If 
virtue  can  not  take  care  of  itself,  and  must  always  be  asking 
favors  of  science,  it  must  be  a  poor  and  ill-conditioned  parasite; 
and  the  sooner  they  part  company  the  better  for  both.  Besides 
if  virtue  stands  in  the  way  of  progress,  so  that  it  impedes  the 
advancement  of  science  and  checks  the  development  of  the 
race — for  that  is  what  we  are  after — then  its  tendency  is  clearly 
mischievous,  and  it  must  seek  for  itself  other  affiliations.  So, 
let  us  proceed. 

In  entering  upon  an  elucidation  of  the  system  now  proposed, 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  at  the  outset,  that,  in  taking  an 
account  of  conduct  in  all  spheres  of  action,  each  actor  must  be 
regarded  as  having  discharged  aright  all  those  duties  and  obli- 
gations required  of  him  whenever  his  acts  come  up  fully  and 
squarely  to  the  standard  of  capability  for  which  his  nature  and 
faculties  have  fitted  him.  So,  limiting  the  case  to  the  species 
to  which  some  of  us  belong,  if  man,  in  whatever  capacity  he 
may  be  placed,  shall  there  prove  true  to  his  nature  and  his  ori- 
gin, and  his  conduct  shall  also  correspond  to  the  same  rule,  this 
is  the  utmost  that  can  be  demanded.  This  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  an  incentive  to  high  and  noble  deeds,  and  at  other  times 
quite  the  reverse;  according  as  each  may  estimate  himself. 
Whoever,  therefore,  obtains  a  proper  understanding  of  himself, 
his  origin,  his  nature,  and  his  faculties,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
assure  himself  what  sort  of  a  thing  or  creature  he  is,  is  capa- 
ble of  being,  is  fitted  for,  and  what  he  wants,  and  how  to  get 
it,  this  is  all  he  needs.     He  is  quite  ready  for  action,  and  may 
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as  well  proceed  at  once  to  occupy  himself  with  whatever  comes 
to  hand. 

Now,  since  onr  present  dealing  is  with  science  strictly,  it  will 
be  important  to  start  where  we  know  our  ground  and  take 
nothing  upon  trust,  in  order  to  make  sure  headway.  Let  a  few 
FirH  Principles  then  be  stated. 

FiTsL  That  no  thing  had  any  beginning. 

Second.  That  every  thing  came  from  something  else. 

Third.  That  whatever  is  not  known  has  no  existence. 

Fourth.  That  no  one  can  tell  what  is  not  known. 

Fifth.  That  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  act  upon  what  he 
knows. 

Let  these  things  be  granted.  In  the  next  place,  since  most 
are  pretty  well  agreed  that  man,  such  as  he  is,  has  his  fixed  plan 
for  action  so  long  as  he  requires  any  wherein  to  conduct  him- 
self at  all  upon  the  spot  called  Earth,  it  has  been  deemed  of 
prime  importance  to  science  to  determine  how  he  got  here. 
For,  if  he  was  not  here,  he  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  us  ; 
and  unless  he  came  here  in  the  proper  way  and  in  a  manner 
approved  by  science,  then  he  has  no  business  to  be  here  and 
may  be  treated  accordingly.  It  is  in  the  solution  of  this  great 
problem  that  science  displays  her  powers.  Let  us  understand 
fally  how  this  is :  but  it  will  carry  us  back  a  little. 

Heretofore  then,  and  at  a  time  antedating  any  chronology  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge,  a  quantity  of  matter 
suitable  for  the  purpose  became  generated  and  lodged  some- 
where in  space,  sufficient  to  form  the  Planet  which  we  now, 
with  some  other  creatures,  inhabit.  Where  this  matter  came 
from ;  how  it  ^ot  there  at  first ;  what  kind  of  stuff  it  was  before 
it  came ;  how  it  was  changed,  if  it  all ;  why  it  came  away,  and 
didn't  stay  where  it  was  before ;  what  started  it ;  how  it  hap- 
pened to  stop  here  and  not  go  any  farther ;  how  there  was  just 
so  much  of  it ;  and  how  it  tumbled  itself  into  this  precise  shape, 
and  commenced  whirling,  as  it  does,  in  such  a  way  that  it  never 
went  nor  goes  any  faster  or  slower — these  are  a  few  of  the 
qnestions  that  the  curious  might  raise  respecting  the  orb.  But 
since  their  solution  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  and  some 
of  the  scientists  have  not  yet  so  fully  completed  their  investiga- 
tions into  these  matters  as  to  be  agreed  about  them,  for  lack 
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of  the  required  data  we  commit  oarselves  to  no  positive  theory 
concerning  them.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  course  of  our  researches, 
we  have  learned  that  certain  simple  elements  do  abound  and 
become  manifest  in  matter  when  called  for.  But  science  de- 
clines to  tell  us  which  of  these  simple  elements  existed  first; 
or  whence  it  was  derived;  or  whether  it  was  derived  at  all; 
and  if  so,  how,  when  there  was  no  other  element ;  or  whether, 
if  it  was  simple  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  something  else  to  begin 
with,  then  which  produced  the  other  afterwards  or  was  genera- 
ted by  it,  and  how  it  was  so  done  in  any  manner  now  known. 
But  these  things  being  disposed  of,  the  result  arrived  at  is 
known  as  the  "Eternity  of  Matter."  We  have  now  gained 
the  planet,  and  that  is  so  much  ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  start 
with  and  to  be  sure  ol  If  it  didn't  come  in  this  way, 
then  we  don't  know  how  it  did  come. 

Yet  dead  matter,  of  itself,  is  useless  for  any  purpose  without 
something  else  to  use  it,  since  such  matter  can  not  use  itself. 
So  far  as  we  know  it  is  content  to  remain  unused.  Inertia  is 
one  of  its  chief  and  inseparable  properties.  Hence,  in  order  to 
introduce  some  sort  of  life  and  activity  into  the  universe  and 
provide  something  for  the  law  of  progress  to  act  upon,  it  hap- 
pened, further,  that  some  of  the  atoms  composing  this  matter 
became  in  time  uneasy,  restless,  discontented  with  their  low 
condition,  as  was  natural,  and  shifted  about  and  strained  them- 
selves to.such  a  degree  as  to  commence  stirring  on  their  own 
account,  and  took  upon  themselves  a  kind  of  self-operating 
energy  known  as  the  ^^ principle  of  life  ;'^  or  somehow  this 
principle  of  life,  straying  around  loose,  casually  encountered, 
came  in  contact  with,  caught  hold  of,  and  entered  into  these 
atoma  As  to  which  first  found  the  other,  we  can't  exactly* 
tell;  but  they  both  met  and  formed  an  attachment  which 
proved  to  be  permanent  In  this  way  the  atoms  thus  affected 
became  active,  or  possessed  of  powers  for  action  independent  of 
the  other  atoms  which  remained  passive  and  inert  without 
catching  the  infection. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  atoms  thus  vivified  invari- 
ably first  suffered  some  peculiar  change  in  their  constitution 
and  texture — becoming  to  some  extent  relaxed,  as  well  as 
aggregated  into  definite  form  or  shape,  for  the  most  part  less- 
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dense  and  more  elastic  in  sobstance,  about  the  same  as  a  com- 
promise between  a  gas  and  a  mineral— -a  fitting  receptacle  for 
this  newly  found  principle  of  life  to  enter.  How  this  came 
about  we  don't  know  now.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  life  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  them  beforehand.  But  the 
result  is  known  as  ''organic  matter/' and  is  sometimes  t;^eto- 
lie  and  at  other  times  animal — as  the  same  may  suit  the  taste 
and  disposition  of  the  particles  concerned.  But  our  present 
concern  is  chiefly  with  those  of  the  animal  kind. 

Now  what  this  "  principle  of  life"  is ;  what  is  its  essence,  if 
it  has  any ;  whence  it  came,  and  what  for ;  how  and  where  it 
originated;  what  called  it  into  existence,  if  any  thing;  and  if 
iK)t,  how  it  came  uncalled ;  how  it  knew  it  was  wanted ;  what 
its  condition  and  business  were  before  it  found  any  thing  that 
wanted  it;  why  it  don't  stick  by  when  it  has  taken  the  pains 
to  come,  bat  makes  off  so  abruptly ;  where  it  goes  when  it 
qoitB ;  why  so  particular  in  its  selection  of  forms  for  its  tene- 
ments while  it  puts  up  with  them ;  and  why  a  stone  may  not 
creep  just  as  well  as  a  caterpillar;  these  and  other  like  inqui- 
ries that  may  occur  in  this  connection,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  science  has  not  yet  quite  fully  determined,  so  far  as  we 
can  find  ouU  But  science  is  busily  occupied  in  looking  up 
these  matters.  Experiments  thus  far  among  the  elements,  with 
battery,  microscope,  speculum,  crucible  and  retort,  have  been 
qoite  unsatisfactory  in  revealing  all  that  is  desired ;  and  some 
new  device  of  more  thorough  and  searching  power  is  now  in 
proepect  from  which  great  hopes  are  entertained.  But  for  the 
present,  while  waiting  for  fuller  developments,  the  theory  of 
"^spontaneous  generation"  is  commended  to  our  notice  by 
iBome,  as  affording  a  short-cut  for  escape  from  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  production  of  life. 

This  theory  makes  life  an  inherent  factor  or  principle  in  all 
matter,  living  or  dead,  organic  and  inorganic  alike;  that  it  is 
Qniveraal  and  insuppressible,  like  light  or  air ;  that  every  thing 
i«  instinct  with  life  in  some  form,  active  or  dormant,  watching 
its  chance  and  ready  to  burst  forth  at  any  time  and  under  all 
conditions  upon  the  least  provocation,  and  defying  the  most 
persistent  efforts  to  destroy  it ;  ever  on  the  look-out  to  seize  hold 
of  and  enter  into  something  upon  the  slightest  opportunity. 
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The  only  trouble  is  to  find  it.  We  are  partial  to  this  theory 
on  many  accoants.  It  is  so  "simple,  easy  and  natural.  It 
requires  so  little  explanation  as  to  how  and  why  life  comes, 
and  where  it  comes  from.  It  takes  care  of  itself.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it.  For  if  life  will  come,  whether  or  no,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  preventing  it,  that  would  seem  to  be 
an  end  of  the  matter.  No  reason  is  seen  why  a  stone  may 
not  get  up  and  crawl  off  at  any  time  without  asking  any  per- 
mission. Yet  if  life  is  any  where  or  every  where,  and 
still  can  not  be  found,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  made 
available  for  present  purposes ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  about 
the  same  in  the  result  as  if  it  was  not  there.  But  perhaps  not. 
Still  it  puzzles  us  to  know  how  the  thing,  life,  gets  in  any 
where  in  the  first  place ;  and  having  got  in,  why  it  doesn't  stay ; 
why  so  evanescent  in  its  nature,  when  so  eager  at  first  to 
come ;  why  it  flickers  away  without  any  warning,  leaving  no 
means  for  tracing  it  and  giving  no  reason  why  it  goes.  Why 
should  life  quit  a  creature  when  its  head  comes  offV  Why 
should  it  go  ?  It  is  very  queer  that  science  should  not  t^ll  us 
how  this  is. 

There  is  another  theory  of  the  origin  of  life  on  the  planet 
and  of  the  way  it  first  made  its  appearance  which  has  its  advo- 
-cates  among  men  of  science,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  purely  scientific,  may  be  less  intelligible.  Yet  perhaps  it 
may  be  explained.     Let  us  try. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  certain  forces  and  agents  continu- 
ally at  work  in  nature,  producing  whatever  results  they  may ; 
aome  of  them  known  as  attraction  of  sundry  kinds,  such  as 
attraction  of  gravitation,  of  cohesion,  capillary,  magnetic,  and 
galvanic;  also  chemical  and  electrical  affinity,  eta,  quite  harm- 
less in  themselves,  and  some  of  them  of  so  subtle  and  obscure 
a  nature  that  it  took  a  great  while  to  find  them  out.  Where 
these  forces  came  from,  what  produced  or  set  them  at  work, 
or  the  occasion  for  them,  when  there  was  nothing  for  them  to 
do,  we  can't  tell.  But  being  forces  of  nature,  of  more  or  less 
energy,  and  agents  operating  at  will  or  at  random,  once  being 
set  at  work  and  presided  over  by  some  other  and  greater  per- 
sistent force,  which  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  discover,  and 
all  acting  upon  the  matter  lying  in  their  way  without  let  or 
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biDdrance,  sometimes  in  concert  and  sometimes  in  antagonism, 
just  as  it  happened,  without  any  definite  purpose  other  than  to 
stir  ap  a  tamult  generally,  among  other  freaks  they  managed 
and  contriFed,  in  some  unknown  and  undefined  manner,  to 
drair  together,  sift  out,  distribute,  rearrange,  and  permanently 
fix,  in  some  way,  such  atoms  of  the  matter  operated  on  as  were 
needed  for  the  occasion,  and  thus  constructed  out  of  them,  in 
spite  of  their  resistance,  one  single  infinitesimal  specimen  organ- 
ism fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  infused  into  it  without  further 
ceremony  their  own  entire  concentrated  essence,  which  proved 
to  be  this  principle  of  life.  No  one  pretends  to  know  pre- 
cisely, to  a  demonstration,  how  the  thing  was  done  or  when  the 
catastrophe  occurred.  But  it  was  when  nature  got  all  ready 
for  it*  Yet  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  prodigious 
and  formidable  array  of  forces  might  be  capable  of  effecting 
almost  any  thing  required,  why  should  they  not  produce  the 
result  proposed,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  method  of  account- 
ing for  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  the  production  of  a 
living  creature ?     Sure  enough  !  why  not? 

This  theory  may  be  thought  at  first  to  be  involved  in  some 
obscurity;  but  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  spontaneous 
generation,  that  it  will  be  readily « recognized  as  having  origin- 
ated from  science  only,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  same 
high  consideration  as  the  other.  Of  the  two,  however,  we 
tliink  we  prefer  the  latter.  It  comports  better  with  our  ideas 
of  the  majesty  of  the  forces  of  nature  for  which  we  entertain  a 
profound  respect 

Of  course  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  of 
these  theories  is  allowed  to  prevail,  or  obtain  the  preference 
among  men  of  science.  They  are  equally  good  provided  they 
serve  the  purpose.  Each  of  them  is  attended  with  some  diffi- 
Cdlties  at  the  outset.  But  in  either  case,  we  hat^  the  animal  to 
begin  with.  We  have  now  got  the  animal ;  and  that  is  a  great 
point  gained.  The  bit  of  organic  matter,  however  derived, 
united  to  the  principle  of  life,  wherever  found,  makes  an  ani- 
mal of  some  kind ;  and  no  matter  of  what  kind,  whether 
great  or  small,  long  or  short,  crooked  or  straight,  hard  or  soft, 
roogh  or  smooth,  we  shall  presently  discover  that,  with  this  for 
a  start,  we  have  the  making  of  any  thing  else  that  may  be 
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called  for  in  that  line.  Therefore  despise  him  not.  Just  let 
him  once  make  a  beginning  and  grow,  and  exercise  himself, 
become  ambitious  and  venturesome,  and  get  ready  for  doing 
and  producing  something,  and  let  the  law  of  progress  lay  hold 
of  him  and  we  shall  see  what  he  will  soon  turn  out. 

.  Adherents  of  the  force  theory  are  pretty  well  united  in  the 
opinion  that  this  beginning  process  has  never  been  repeated,  so 
far  as  at  present  ascertained,  since  it  would  naturally  tend  ta 
introduce  confusion  into  the  animal  kingdom.  Yet  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  why  nature  should  have  restricted  herself  to 
this  one  single  eflFort,  when  all  these  forces  of  hers  are  ready  at 
hand  to  do  her  bidding  whenever  she  gives  the  word,  and  have 
nothing  else  to  do;  and  it  is  so  easy  to  try  it  over  every  day 
without  getting  tired.  Besides  they  might  do  better  the  next 
time.  We  confess  ourselves  not  well  satisfied  upon  this  point. 
We  should  like  to  have  a  more  substantial  reason  for  stopping 
this  generating  process  at  the  start.  We  see  no  cause  for  con- 
cluding that  the  powers  of  nature  were  thus  exhausted ;  and  are 
mon)  than  half  inclined  to  think  that  this  kind  of  business 
may  be  still  going  on  somewhere,  if  we  could  only  find  it  out. 
But  perhaps  not 

In  case  the  inquiry  should,  arise,  what  this  first  favored  ani- 
mal was — this  grandfather  of  all  flesh ;  it  must  be  admitted  that 
naturalists  and  men  of  science  who  have  given  the  subject  their 
best  attention,  have  not  been  thus  far  in  perfect  accord  here. 
The  specimen  was  not  preserved.  The  more  modest  and  con- 
servative in  their  opinions  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
monad  or  moner ;  a  single  diminutive  cell,  just  enough  to  say 
**life;"  most  simple  in  its  structure,  with  nothing  to  spare; 
an  animal  out  of  all  proportion  to  one  presumed  to  be  of  such 
towering  aspirations  as  a  creature  holding  within  itself  the 
promise  and  potency  of  all  the  terrestrial  life  of  the  ages.  This 
species  of  animal  has  now  gone  into  retirement  and  is  seldom 
seen.  On  some  accounts,  if  we  had  been  consulted  in  the 
matter,  from  what  we  now  know,  we  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  give  the  preference,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fair 
and  respectable  beginning,  to  the  frog  animal^  both  on  account 
of  his  generally  dignified  aspect  and  gentlemanly  demeanor^ 
and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  animal-evolving  in  both 
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direcuoDs  at  the  same  time,  down  as  well  as  up,  and  back- 
wards as  well  a&  forwards.  And  since  this  is  still  an  open 
qaestioQ,  perhaps  it  may  have  been  so.  We  really  do  not 
know  how  it  was;  bat  the  current  opinion  is  against  us. 
No  one  was  at  hand  to  take  observations  when  the  thing 
first  wakened  up.  He  left  no  prints  in  the  sand  or  rock  that 
bave  come  down  to  us;  and  one  conjecture  is  a8  good  as 
another;  so  monad  let  it  be,  to  avoid  all  dissension. 

Bat  we  can  not  withhold  the  expression  of  our  own  opinion, 
that  this  monad  can  hardly  be  accounted  a  very  brave  begin- 
Dingon  the  part  of  nature,  in  setting  out  in  the  life-business. 
When  she  had  so  much  capital  and  raw  material  on  hand  to 
commence  with,  and  no  other  use  for  it ;  it  certainly  wears  a 
mean  look,  as  if  she  might  have  felt  ashamed  of  her  work,  to 
tiro  oat  something  for  a  sample  that  made  no  show  at  all  and 
that  nobody  could  see  if  he  tried.  This  is  not  up  to  our  ideas 
of  the  bountif ulness  and  generosity  of  nature.  We  are  not  to 
be  told  that  it  was  any  harder  work  for  her  to  make  a  frog  than 
zjlea;  and  the  article  when  completed  is  surely  more  useful  as 
well  as  attractive.  Besides  the  latter  is  much  the  finer  and 
more  elaborate  workmanship  of  the  two,  especially  in  the  loco- 
motive apparatus  and  the  method  provided  for  taking  its  sus- 
tenance. 

Bat  this  little  m^nadj  such  as  it  was,  displayed  some  shining 
qualitiea  It  proved  to  be  industrious  and  enterprising,  and 
seeing  the  world  before  it,  took  in  the  situation,  made  the  best 
oseof  his  time,  improved  his  opportunities,  encouraged  himself 
u>  grow  and  expand,  and  gained  a  livelihood ;  and  as  time 
went  on  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  oppressed  him,  as  leisure 
afforded  the  chance,  the  creature  gave  itself  to  the  business  of 
reproduction — a  process  invented  by  itself  which  need  not  be 
bere  explained,  but  the  importance  and  effect  of  which  will 
presently  come  into  view.  So  it  soon  became  the  head  of  a 
Damerous  family  and  made  its  mark  in  the  line  of  progress. 

Bat  in  the  course  of  events,  when  this  old  pioneer  had  be- 
come worn  out  with  long  usage  and  was  not  farther  service- 
able to  himself  or  others — for  such  is  one  of  the  strange  condi- 
tions of  all  life — unable  to  find  any  remaining  comfort  or 
employment,  it  severed  itself  from  the*  principle  of  life,  went 
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into  decay  and  was  visible  no  longer.  No  more  of  that  monad. 
Yet  why  the  creature  shoald  have  been  sCiffered  to  decay, 
we  cannot  tell.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  same  combined  forces 
of  Nature  which  called  it  into  being,  having  never  been  with- 
drawn, under  the  persistence  of  force  and  the  law  of  progress 
would  have  borne  it  on  and  on,  with  themselves,  from  age  to 
age,  and  never  have  suffered  it  to  droop,  or  dwindle,  or  expire. 
How  should  it  decay  ?  Whither  can  the  sustaining  power  of 
these  forces  have  fled?  and  why  thus  have  abandoned  ihe 
work  of  their  own  creation  ?  Can  it  be  that  there  is  any  ele- 
ment of  exhaustion  or  decay  in  these  forces  themselves?  If 
not  then  are  they  not  subject  to  some  other  and  further  influ- 
ences outside  of  themselves  ?  No ;  none  that  science  has  yet 
revealed  to  us. 

But  life  did  not  stop  here.  It  kept  right  on.  The  succes- 
sors of  this  monad  also  took  up  the  business  and  made  the  most 
of  it.  The  general  suspicion  is  that  they,  like  their  illustrious 
progenitor,  had  proclivities  for  the  water;  that  there  they 
swam,  and  wiggled  and  wriggled,  and  did  their  best;  for  the 
laws  of  progress  and  the  persistence  of  force  were  upon  them. 
They  copied  with  fortitude  the  example  of  their  little  prede- 
cessor. They  likewise  forgot  not  the  business  of  reproduc- 
tion, but  gave  it  special  attention  under  increasingly  favorable 
auspices  and  multiplied  exceedingly,  insomuch  that,  in  process 
of  time,  the  entire  sea  began  to  swarm  with  life  and  became 
too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  its  occupants,  so  that  some 
were  crowded  out  and  forced  to  take  their  chances  upon  the 
land. 

Meanwhile  some  changes  were  going  on  preparatory  for 
land'life.  Nature  never  made  two  things  alike.  This  would 
not  answer ;  for  then  they  would  never  quarrel.  And  science 
assures  us  that  discord  is  one  of  Nature's  highest  Jawa  There 
can  be  no  true  progress  without  it.  All  the  harmony  we  have 
is  the  resultant  of  opposing  forces.  Life  is  activity  coupled 
with  a  will. 

Here  comes  in  the  Struggle  for  Existence ;  only  the  strug- 
gling is  chiefly  on  the  part  of  those  whose  existence  is  soonest 
to  be  cut  short,  so  that  it  serves  them  no  good  purpose,  and 
they  had  done  better  ndt  to  struggle,  only  as  the  law  of  Nature 
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says  they  most.  Hence  very  soon  after  monads  began  to  be 
plenty,  some  swam  faster  than  others  and  found  more  to  eat ; 
and  it  sometimes  produced  an  effect  upon  their  systems  and  their 
disposition ;  and  conflicts  arose,  and  some  went  in  for  conquest, 
aod  the  weaker  went  under  in  the  struggle.  Although  a 
batUe  between  monad$  is.  not  the  most  terrible  thing  for  us  to 
contemplate,  since  no  one  of  them  in  the  sanguinary  strife 
ooold  manage  to  absorb  more  than  two  or  three  other  indi- 
vidoalities  of  bis  own  size  at  once  ;  yet  it  was  no  small  affair 
for  them,  and  the  effort  was  always  stimulating.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  each  swimmer  and  eater  continued  to  enlarge  his 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  prey  upon  the  weaker,  he-grew  more 
robust,  increased  his  own  chances  for  longevity  and  attained  a 
degree  of  independence  that  was  enviable  among  bis  tribe. 
And  so  it  was,  that  each  mightiest  swimmer  and  ^ater  claimed 
the  preeminence  in  his  own  right ;  and  Nature  said  *^  Yes,'' 
and  selected  him,  like  a  fond  mother,  for  the  best  kind  of  a 
wonad  and  the  fittest  survivor  of  all  the  monads ;  and  he 
kept  on  swimming,  kept  up  the  struggling,  continued  the  de- 
Touring,  waxed  heartier  and  mightier,  and  overslaughed  all 
that  came  in  his  way,  as  he  should,  until  somehow,  finally,  this 
same  fittest  survivor  also  himself  took  his  last  swim  and  his 
kst  catch,  came  to  a  short  stop,  gave  up  the  struggling,  quit 
tbe  devouring,  and  in  some  unknown  way  vanished  like  all 
ihe  rest  and  left  a  clear  field  to  his  successors.  Strange  that 
he  too  should  go  I  No  need  of  it  Why  didn't  he  stay  ?  We 
ean'i  tell. 

But  this  was  not  all.  This  fittest  survivor,  by  virtue  of  his 
oatshining  all  the  rest,  cherished  aspirations  after  something 
higher  and  nobler  than  to  be  a  monad.  This  also  was  natural. 
Soch  is  life.  Tbe  law  of  progress  has  its  uses,  and  something 
most  be  dona  Nature  was  no  disinterested  spectator  of  the 
straggle,  but  looked  wisely  on  and  understood  the  proper 
diiDg  to  do.  Whenever  therefore,  as  the  mark  of  some  des- 
perate encounter,  or  accident,  or  otherwise,  some  scar  or  ex< 
cteacence  announced  itself,  the  opportunity  was  improved  by 
special  selection,  to  perpetuate  the  same  and  turn  it  to  account. 
And  80  the  mightiest  monad  was  enabled  to  transmit  these 
badges  of  renown  and  acquired  personal  adjuncts,  by  genera- 
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tion,  to  some  remote  successor  down  in  some  distant  age,  who 
thus  became  elevated  into  a  new  and  grander  creature  and  shot 
forth  into  the  seas  in  full  equipment  as  a  wiggUr,  lu 
like  manner,  again,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  when  everything  was 
ready,  some  fittest  surviving  wiggler,  through  like  interminable 
struggles  and  conflicts  and  appropriate  demonstrations,  with 
corresponding  marks  of  distinction  and  newly  acquired  ad- 
juncts, was  in  turn  advanced  to  the  statelier  tadpole.  And  this 
elevating  process  having  once  become  a  habit  of  nature,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  stopping  it;  but  on  it  went  with  increas- 
ing momentum,  until  our  favorite,  the /ro^,  leaped  forth  and  trod 
the  earth  alone,  the  earliest  known  land  proprietor  of  this  little 
universe.  From  this  point  the  advance  was  rapid  and  onward, 
until  the  frog's  progeny  emerged  into  the  hippopotamus^  which 
tramps  the  reeds  and  rushes  and  flounders  in  the  mire.  Such 
is  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Natural  Selection  and  the  Sur- 
vival ot  the  Fittest. 

The  wisdom  of  nature  apparent  throughout  all  the  succeed- 
ing changes  in  the  process  of  elevation  challenges  our  admira- 
tion. Amidst  all  the  turmoil  and  confusion  incident  to  the 
necessary  strifes  and  strugglings,  no  mistakes  anywhere  oc- 
curred. Special  pains  were  taken  to  see  that  the  changes  were 
in  the  right  direction.  Instances  were  rare  in  which  the  head 
and  tail  changed  places,  or  the  internal  fixings  were  promoted 
to  the  surface  for  purposes  of  displa}'.  Whenever  an  extension 
or  enlargement  became  manifest,  it  had  a  definite  office  assigned 
it  to  perform  before  it  was  ready  for  action ;  each  feature  tak- 
ing on  rare  qualities,  such  as  the  predecessors  of  the  new  crea- 
ture never  dreamed  of,  all  crowned  with  appropriate  selections 
of  place  for  their  attachment  and  comely  proportions  in  the 
animal  structure. 

Neither  was  any  intemperate  haste  exhibited  in  carrying  on 
the  process;  but  matters  were  conducted  with  due  deliberation, 
looking  prudently  to  the  end  proposed.  Indeed  so  far  was  it 
from  this,  that  age  after  age  crept  by  and  no  perceptible  change 
came  on.  The  monads  peopled  the  seas  until  there  was  no 
room  for  more,  before  the  struggle  and  the  conflict  had  waxed 
strong  enough  for  the  earliest  onward  movement  to  begin  to 
transpire.     And  the  same  also  with  the  next ;  and  so  on,  down, 
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down,  throagh  all  the  anrecorded  epochs,  uDtil  the  final  stage 
of  accomplishment  was  reached  by  an  interminable  succession 
of  the  most  infinitely  minute  and  imperceptible  gradations, 
ruDning  through  countless  periods  of  time,  to  bring  these  mat- 
ters around  as  they  should  be.  In  fact,  this  is  found  to  be  a 
fandamental  law  of  Nature  which  suffers  no  transgression,  and 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  for  the  perfect  understandinir  of 
her  work,  that  "  Nature  makes  no  leap  ;"  or,  as  science  puts  it, 
SoJtara  nonfacii  saltum.  She  makes  no  sudden  change,  to  show 
bow  the  thing  is  done,  or  whether  it  is  done  at  all  and  does  not 
do  itself.  She  is  very  particular  and  will  have  none  of  that 
HeDce  these  imperceptible  gradations,  ever  silent  and  always 
in  the  same  direction. 

If  the  inquiry  should  arise,  how  many  imperceptibles  it  takes 
to  make  a  perceptible ;  we  can  not  answer  that  It  requires  a 
good  many.  That  belongs  to  another  branch  of  science.  It 
don't  trouble  us  any  here.  Please  to  consult  the  calculus. 
It  may  be  pretended  that  these  **  interminable  ages,"  which 
are  wont  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  this  system  of  animal 
elevation,  in  fact  cut  no  figure  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  time  is 
no  active  agent  or  participator  in  the  production  of  any  thing, 
any  more  than  space;  that  he  is  known  to  be  simply  a  lazy  fel- 
low, that  lags  along  and  looks  on  to  see  something  else  do  the 
work,  if  it  can;  and  if  he  does  any  thing,  always,  pulls  the 
other  way,  and  tears  down  what  he  can ;  and  that  this  is  his 
regnlar  business,  if  he  has  any.  Well,  what  of  that?  This 
might  perhaps  be  the  case  now ;  but  who  can  tell  how  it  was 
when  those  things  occurred  ?  That  was  some  time  ago,  and  it 
may  have  been  different  then.  At  any  rate,  we  can  not  afford 
to  QDseitle  the  conclusions  of  science  now,  especially  upon  any 
such  ground  as  this.  Nature's  work-shop  was  pretty  busy  in 
those  days;  and  time,  though  feeble  enough  in  itself,  may  then 
have  been  the  essence  of  all  progress. 

Some  of  the  processes  in  this  course  of  animal-creating  claim 
special  notice.  Overlooking  many  of  the  intermediate  out- 
comers  of  the  monad  which  have  already  attained  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  line  of  development,  attention  is  drawn  to  an  in- 
quiry after  the  method  of  introducing  a  back-bone  into  a 
wiggler  that  never  had  one,  never  saw  one,  and  never  knew 
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that  he  wanted  one.  How  did  it  come  aboat?  Let  Natural 
Selection  and  the  Sarvival  of  the  Fittest,  that  irrevocable  law 
that  presides  over  the  development  of  all  organic  matter,  deter- 
mine this  question.  The  solution  is  easy.  The  selected  wig- 
gler  did  too  much  wiggling,  and  through  several  successive 
ages  and  generations  gradually  grew  weary ;  and  the  swimming 
muscles  gradually  became  more  and  more  rigid  until  they 
finally  broke  up  into  sections,  each  preserving  its  original  con- 
nection with  his  fellow,  to  keep  up  the  continuance,  so  that  no 
mishaps  should  occur,  until  the  column  was  complelie,  and 
then  all  the  attachments  naturally  came  in  and  took  up  their 
positiona     Hence,  the  back-bone. 

A  serious  question  has  arisen  here  also :  how  it  was,  since 
this  vertebral  column  is  observed  to  have  shifted  its  place  from 
that  of  either  of  these  lateral  swimming  muscles  out  of  which 
it  was  obviously  constructed,  that  this  should  have  become  dis- 
placed in  the  process ;  and  why  there  should  not  be  two  back- 
bones instead  of  only  one,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  with 
their  proper  location  in  the  animal  structure  conveniently 
down  the  sides.  Yet  this  is  readily  explained  Nature  always 
vindicates  herself  from  such  presumptuous  aspersions.  She 
does  nothing  in  vain.  Why  should  she  have  provided  two 
of  these  columns  when  one  has  been  found  to  serve  every 
purpose?  and  even  this  has  often  proved  upon  trial  to  be 
greatly  in  the  way.  As  to  the  place  assigned  it  in  the 
transformation,  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  compromise ;  for  the 
two  met  half-way,  thus  settling  their  differences  and  pooling 
their  issues. 

But  without  going  minutely  into  all  the  branches  of  the 
mechanism  of  animal-building,  it  will  be  convenient,  after  once 
starting  the  thoughtful  on  the  track,  to  refer  the  curious  in 
such  matters  to  more  extended  treatises  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, where  the  whole  matter  will  be  found  fully  and  freely  set 
forth  and  the  different  stages  of  elevation  thoroughly  expoun- 
ded in  such  manner  as  to  show  exactly  how  the  thing  was  done. 
It  is  replete  with  interest,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  play 
of  the  imagination.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
this  entire  business  was  conducted  upon  the  best  approved 
principles  of  legitimate  science,  and  all  in  the  most  perfect  har- 
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moo  J  with  the  law  of  Natural  Selection,  from  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  microscopic  cell  of  the  first  monad  to  the 
vyBgidherium^  long  since  departed.  No  artificial  aid  ;  no 
splicing  allowed ;  no  innoculation ;  no  monstrosities  of  any 
kind,  which  are  nature's  special  abhorrence ;  but  simply  by 
an  ioterminable  succession  of  these  insensible  gradations  with 
which  Nature  always  pursues  her  handiwork.  It  was  the 
sport  of  ages. 

Tet  it  was  a  part  of  the  process  that  the  requirements  of 
each  animal  should  be  to  some  extent  consulted.  Whenever 
in  the  condition  or  surroundings  of  the  creature,  at  any  stage 
in  the  line  of  progress,  it  chanced  to  fancy  or  require  some 
alteration  of  the  present  anatomy,  whether  by  addition,  sub- 
traction, or  both,  in  di£ferent  sections  of  the  structure,  it  had 
only  to  make  it  known  and  it  was  gradually  done.  When 
some  took  exception  to  the  ponderousness  and  infiexibility  of 
the  fishy  tail,  as  ill  adapted  to  land  use,  time  gave  the  word 
and  the  item  gradually  shrank  to  the  desired  dimensions  and 
became  a  switch.  Some  gradually  dofied  their  scales  and 
tssamed  instead  the  sleek  and  artistic  coating  of  the  zebra,  the 
wool  of  the  sheep,  the  down  of  the  duck,  or  the  shell  of  the 
moUusk,  while  others  dispensed  with  any  covering  at  all. 
Some  gradually  dropped  their  fins,  and  out  darted  legs,  finished 
off  with* appropriate  claws  or  hoofs,  whole  or  split,  according  as 
they  desired.  Some  fishes  became  warblers,  and  stipulated  for 
wiDgs  aa  well  as  1^  and  took  to  another  element,  floating  off 
mto  the  air;  while  othei's  gradually  discarded  alike  fins,  legs, 
and  wings,  content  to  wriggle  ahead  like  the  snake,  without 
retaining  a  single  protuberance  to  swear  by.  Each  gradually 
did  as  the  notion  took  him.  And  thus  it  came  about  that, 
after  so  many  loppings  and  sloughings  off  and  sproutings 
OQt^  it  finally  came  to  require  the  efforts  of  a  regular 
genius  in  the  field  of  science,  assisted  by  a  well-trained 
imagination,  in  connection  with  the  burrowings  of  embry- 
ology, to  duly  explore  the  surface  and  internal  recesses  of 
a  given  animal,  and  trace  properly  his  path  of  progress  from 
the  little  original. 

It  may  be  suggested,  at  this  point,  that  there  are  certain 
pecaliaritieB  of  structure,  nature,  constitution,  and  habit,  observ* 
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able  in  some  of  the  species,  that  may  not  tally  well  with  this 
arrangement  but  tend  to  unsettle  the  theory.     Yes;  science 
has  looked  into  this  likewise  and  pronounced  it  all  right  and 
regular,  straight  and  sound.     Any  seeming  or  casual  wabblings 
of  this  kind  are  directly  attributable  to  the  environments  of  the 
creature  and  must  always  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  a  part 
of  nature's  work.     For  instance  in  the  case  of  the  jjofc-ca^  with 
the  pungent  odor  th^t  it  carries  and  flings  about  so  generously 
on  occasions — it  would  be  proper  to  consider  where  the  animal 
or  its  remote  ancestor  may  have  wandered,  at  some  time,  and 
what  she  may  have  found  there,  or  passed  through.     This  is  very 
important     We  dare  not  assert  but  that  she  may  have  discov- 
ered something  rank  enough  to  perfume  her  nature  and  that  of 
her  descendants  for  all  time.     Probablv  this  is  so.     The  musk 
animal  also  and  the  civet;  frequent  exposure  to  malarial  and 
other  pernicious  influences  had  a  like  eflect  upon  them  which 
they  never  recovered  from.     As  for  the  torpedo^  that  fish  once 
met  with  an  accident  which  so  shocked  her  system  that  she 
never  got  over  it,  but  transmitted  the  shocking  power  to  her 
progeny.     This  couldn't  be  helped.     The  lobster  and  crab  are 
specimens  that  became  tired  of  going  ahead  all  the  time  and 
concluded  in  some  of  their  antics,  to  reverse  the  action,  and 
liked  the  change  so  well  as  to  continue  the  habit  ever  after. 
This  also  was  natural.     The  wasp  and  scmyion  are  instances  of 
the  shifting  of  the  deadly  fang  of  the  viper  from  head  to  tail, 
for  more  effective  service ;  another  natural  process.    Whiles  the 
camel  was  being  gradually  worked  up,  and  yet  in  an  unfinished 
state,  she  fell  into  the  habit  of  taking  too  much  drink  and 
couldn't  break  off;  hence  an  extra  receptacle  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  transporting  it     The  firefly  and  glow-worm  are  cases 
of  swallowing  an  extra  amount  of  electricity  which  passes  off 
in  small  discharges.     And  so  on  throughout  all  the  different 
species.     AH  are  cases  of  Natural  Selection  modified  by  envi- 
ronments.    It  is  all  right  and  straight  work.    Nature  makes  na 
mistakes  nor  blunders  in  her  performancea 

Thus  on  the  races  came ;  peacock,  centipede  and  torpedo, 
bat,  scorpion  and  giraffe,  mole,  monkey  and  man,  all  troop- 
ing up  to  view,  their  species  most  complete,  with  no  ragged 
or  unfinished  parts  to  show ;   each  to  take  his  place  in  the 
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godless  caravaD.  Sach,  in  accordaDce  with  the  later  and 
more  advanced  thought  of  the  times,  is  the  Natural  History 
of  Creation. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  the  ages  swept  by,  under 
the  influence  of  the  gradual  self  unfolding,  expanding,  con> 
tracting,  lengthening,  and  reshortening  of  the  forms  of  organic 
matter  united  with  the  principle  of  life,  continued  through  all 
the  lines  of  differentiation  in  morphological  development,  there 
stalked  forth  into  the  sunlight  on  one  bright  morning  of  being, 
as  the  loftiest  production  of  the  agitation  of  all  terrestrial  mat- 
ter and  the  sublimeat  exhibition  of  the  mastery  of  all  the  con- 
tending forces  of  nature,  the  creature,  Man,  'Tis  thus  he 
stands,  as  the.  pinnacle  of  nature's  architecture,  until,  under 
the  inevitable  law  of  progress,  another  and  better  shall  dis- 
place him. 

Men  of  science  have  been  profuse  in  their  eulogiums  upon 
this  work  of  creation,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  extolling 
the  order  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  Such  partiality  is 
oatural.  This  animal  is  claimed  to  surpass,  in  the  make-up  of 
his  anatomical  furniture,  his  outer  and  inner  physical  para- 
phernalia, the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  proportions,  and 
perfect  adaptation  to  his  environments,  all  the  orders  that  have 
preceded  him  upon  the  sphere ;  as  if,  in  this  being,  nature  had 
reached  her  goal. 

But  hold  I  Many  are  the  mistakes  begotten  of  excessive  con- 
fidence. Let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  We  are  dealing  with  science ; 
and  a  due  regard  for  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  science 
compels  us  to  record  the  fact  that,  after  this  all-sufficient  and 
mach-lauded  animal  had  been  permitted  to  hold  the  precedence 
over  all  other  known  frame- works  of  flesh  and  bones  since  the 
dawn  of  being  on  the  earliest  monad,  it  was  reserved  for  an 
eminent  physiologist  in  a  modern  university  to  discover  and 
declare  that,  if  his  optician  were  to  send  him  such  an  instru- 
ment as  the  human  eye,  he  would  return  it  for  alterations. 
As  asoiilly  happens,  when  one  imperfection  is  pointed  out, 
others  are  speedily  discovered;  so  here,  still  more  glaring 
defects  have  been  indicated  in  another  section  of  the  human 
anatomy. 
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Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  creature  has 
7u>  tail ;  and  investigation  shows,  moreover,  that,  without  any 
controversy  he  is  entitled  to  have  one.  Ever  since  the  occur- 
rence of  that  most  eccentric  and  transcendental  freak  of  nature 
which  is  supposed  to  have  first  overtaken  the  much-revered 
ape — from  which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  that  our  lineage  is  direct 
and  unmistakable — whereby  the  elevation  from  quadruped  to 
biped  was  rendered  possible,  thus  fulfilling  Plato's  definition^ 
more  apparent  than  ever  before  has  been  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  that  bountiful  provision  which  was  current 
through  all  the  antecedent  races,  in  supplying  and  maintaining^ 
that  comely  appendage  which  gives  such  a  graceful  finish  to  a 
part  otherwise  so  abrupt,  barren  and  uninteresting.  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Monboddo  insisted  that  man's  first  step  toward  civili- 
zation was  getting  rid  of  his  tail.  But  it  is  equally  clear  to  as 
that  Monboddo  didn't  know.  He  was  an  eccentric  genius, 
lived  in  other  times,  and  failed  to  appreciate  fully  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  or  the  benefits  to  be  enjoyed.  Coming  to  think 
of  it,  every  one  knows  that  this  omission  is  an  egregious  blun- 
der;  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  creatures  to  turn  from  the 
habits  and  tendencies  which  they  have  inherited,  so  suddenly. 
The  ape  has  the  article  in  all  its  magnificence ;  then  why  not, 
his  boy  ?  What  reason  for  this  degeneracy  ?  Nothing  stands 
between.  Natura  non  facit  saltum.  Where,  when,  and  where- 
fore, we  beg  to  be  informed,  was  this  felony  committed  ?  The 
extension  is  needed  no  more  for  ornament  than  for  use. 
Where  without  this,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  the  steering 
apparatus  ?  To  the  absence  of  this  caudal  attachment  is  to  be 
attributed  the  unsteady  and  erratic  course  of  so  many  who 
decline  from  the  paths  of  rectitude.  The  article  must  be  found 
somewhere  and  restored,  in  some  shape,  so  that  the  race  may 
advance  in  the  line  of  progress.  No  wonder  that  those  who 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  its  importance  should  have  explored 
with  such  enthusiasm  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  in  the  interest  of  science,  scouring  all  seas 
and  diving  into  all  dens  and  sunless  caverns,  in  quest  of 
this  lost  appendage.  There  can  be  no  true  progress  of  the  race 
without  it.  Just  one  more  joint  to  piece  out  and  finish  off  the 
sightless  stub  that  now  terminates  the  vertebral  column,  with  a 
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corresponding  muscle  to  give  it  motion,  in  any  direction,  rotary 
or  oecillating ;  with  what  rapture  would  such  discovery  be 
bailed  as  the  long-sought  missina  link,  a  consummation  after 
which  the  disconsolate  scientist  has  hunted  and  sighed  in  vain ! 
Bat  no  tail  has  yet  turned  up.  Borneo  and  Kaffir  land  did 
each  promise,  for  a  season,  to  render  up  the  appointed  article ; 
and  hopes  and  eyes  were  turned  thither,  in  trembling  expecta- 
boo  for  relief.  But,  tail,  there  is  none;  and  the  wagging 
muscle  gone,  too!  Nor  yet  is  the  conjecture  well-founded, 
that  these  pieces  have  only  been  dropped  temporarily,  with  an 
implied  understanding,  as  in  some  other  cases,  that  they  should 
hereafter  be  restored  in  some  more  highly  evolved  creature,  in 
the  dawn  of  some  future  morning.  Even  this  hope  must  be 
abandoned.  Justice  to  the  subject  requires  the  allusion  to  be 
made;  bat  wise  men  having  the  matter  in  charge  assure  us 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  idea,  and  that  the  only  chance 
now  left  lies  in  the  grafting  process  which  they  are  prepared 
10  undertake.  True,  it  is  not  without  some  sort  of  scientific 
pride  that  we  turn  from  this  dismal  conclusion  to  the  clieerful 
annoancement  that,  at  some  time  during  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion, this  identical  rudimentary  terminal  does  in  fact  take  form 
and  become  movable  in  the  embryo,  but  it  refuses  to  hold  on 
long  enough  to  be  produced.  This  is  altogether  too  bad. 
Sorry  for  science  I  pity  for  the  member !  to  be  thus  fore- 
shortened, when  so  willing  and  so  nearly  ready  to  manifest 
itself.  "So  near,  and  yet  so  far!"  But  this  only  serves  to 
aggravate  the  case.  For  nature  to  thus  miscarry  impairs  all 
confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  her  intentions.  What  can 
have  become  of  the  little  incipient?  Science  asks  in  vain, 
why  did  it  sprout  at  all  ?  and  why  should  it  shrink  away  ? 
But  that  settles  it.  No  more  tail  for  the  human.  Natura 
rum  faeii  salium. 

It  also  appears  that  this  man-creature  holds  his  preeminence 
subject  to  sundry  other  disadvantages  of  peril  and  mischance, 
anlike  precedent  orders,  for  the  most  part  growing  out  of  his 
habits  and  disposition,  such  as  combine  to  interfere  with  his 
animal  enjoyment  and  mar  the  pleasures  of  bin  life.  Setting 
out  as  the  most  helpless  and  dependent,  he  becomes  the  most 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  malignant.     He  hunts  his  fellow  and  his 
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fellow  hunts  him  iD  tarn.  He  seeks  for  blood  when  be  bas  no 
use  for  it  A  multitude  of  distempers  torment  him,  as  if  his 
body  was  intended  for  a  magazine  of  pain  ;  and  a  greater  in- 
ternal agony  at  times  afflicts  him,  when  he  has  no  pain,  so  that 
his  features  become  distorted  beyond  recognition.  He  weeps 
and  sighs  and  laughs,  and  blushes  and  turns  pale.  Sometimes 
a  trifling  sound  uttered,  or  a  change  of  attitude  or  look  in  the 
presence  of  another,  is  the  signal  for  collisions  which  endanger 
and  destroy  life.  A  sense  of  impending  evil  drives  him  when 
no  evil  is  near.  Strange  forebodings  visit  him  ;  and  often,  sick 
and  weary  of  life,  he  cuts  it  short  and  follows  the  original 
monad  away  into  non-existenca 

Strange  creature,  this,  to  be  thus  affected  without  cause  I 
Queer,  that  he  should  have  inherited  these  peculiarities  from 
his  ancestor  who  had  none  of  them  I  Whence  came  they  all  ? 
Natura  non/acil  saUum. 

But  let  us  not  suffer  any  of  these  paltry  objections,  which 
in  the  interest  of  science  may  not  be  passed  over  without 
mention,  to  obscure  our  view  of  the  great  fojct  of  the  true 
origin  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong.  Here  we  repose. 
There  is  nothing  like  science  to  bring  comfort  and  rest;  to 
leave  the  unreal  and  visionary  and  take  firm  footing  on  sub- 
stantial ground. 

Lest  the  inquiry  should  be  raised,  at  this  point,  how  these 
varied  peculiarities  of  the  man-animal,  so  far  as  they  are 
brought  to  view,  are  to  be  accounted  for,  as  if  they  were  about 
to  be  slurred  over;  to  what  environments  of  soil,  climate, 
objects  of  nature  or  condition,  they  are  to  be  attributed;  we 
shall  take  no  pains  to  conceal  our  purpose  to  dodge  this  ques- 
tion altogether.  It  is  none  of  our  concern.  We  must  adhere 
to  science.  We  have  no  presumptions  to  entertain.  We  pro- 
pose simply  to  take  the  animal  as  we  find  him,  the  creature 
that  he  is,  just  as  we  would  any  other ;  and  having  observed  his 
habits  and  his  disposition,  his  wants  and  ways,  without  inquir- 
ing how  he  happened  to  come  by  them,  treat  him  accordingly 
with  fairness  and  with  justice. 

Then  such  as  he  is,  and  is  shown  by  his  origin  to  be,  ^'  be- 
ing so  fathered,"  what  ought  to  be  expected  and  demanded  of 
him  in  the  line  of  conduct  and  of  action.     Actions  of  such  a 
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character  that  they  pass  without  the  special  notice  or  censure 
of  others  would  seem  to  need  no  rule  or  guide  by  which  to 
judge  tbenif  and  may  be  disregarded.  They  take  care  of  them- 
selves or  concern  chiefly  the  actor  alone.  It  is  only  when  in- 
terference with  the  wants,  wishes,  liberties  or  rights  of  others 
gives  them  a  different  character,  that  they  become  proper  sub- 
jects for  inquiry  or  the  treatment  of  the  actor  assumes  any 
importance. 

One  man  steals,  takes  or  withholds  what  belongs  to  you,  or 
to  another  than  himself,  and  what  you  claim  he  has  no  right 
ta    Another  lays  violent  hands  upon  his  fellow  and  puts  an 
end  to  his  lifa     Another  lies  in  wait  for  a  defenseless  woman 
and  makes  her  the  victim  of  his  lust.     Still  another  slanders 
his  neighbor  and  inflicts  untold  misery  by  a  vicious  lie.     All 
these  and  other  similar  acts,  you  are  wont  to  say,  demand 
punishment  for  the  off'ender.     Why?     What  is  the  matter? 
What  has  be  done  to  justify  it?   and  what  good  end  is  to  be 
served  by  all  the  trouble  and  outlay  needed  to  bring  him  to 
justice — ^as  you  term  it — ^and  apply  the  penalty?     Shall  he  be 
punished  because  the  statute  says  so  ?     That  is  no  reason  or  a 
very  trivial  one:      Science  goes  behind  the  statute  and  de- 
mands the  reason  why.     Is  it  because  you  say,  or  think,  or 
feel,  that  such  conduct  tends  to  social  disorder  and  must  there- 
fore be  suppressed,  and  everybody  else  unites  in  the  same 
jodgment  ?     Just  wait  a  minute  and  let  us  see ;  for  we  may 
all  be  wrong,  and  there  may  be  some  mistake  about  this,  and 
it  may  oot  be  so  bad  after  all.     Neither  must  he  be  punished,  to 
repair  the  evil  done ;  for  that  is  impossible.     Nor  to  reform  the 
culprit;  for  it  is  not  worth  it  and  no  such  result  is  assured. 
Nor  even  to  deter  others  from  like  offences ;  for  few  or  none 
will  be  thus  affected  by  it     And  none  of  these  reasons  has  any 
foundation  in  science,  which  we  have  accepted  for  our  guide. 
It  makes    the  creature  trouble,    interrupts    his    enjoyment, 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  development,  discourages    his  best 
efforts,  and  casts  a  cloud  over  his  life ;  prevents  the  proper 
fulfillment  of  those  duties   for  which    he    is    fitted,   stunts 
the  growth   of    those    powers   and    faculties  which    he    has 
inherited  and   impairs   his   usefulness  as  a   member  of   the 
race.     What  wonder  that,   exposed  to  all   these   disadvan- 
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tages,  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  species  should 
be  retarded? 

This  panishing  business  is,  in  fact,  all  wrong.  It  is  the  wan- 
ton and  gratuitous  infliction  of  suffering  without  cause  and 
Without  any  adequate  gain.  Let  science  speak!  She  under- 
stands the  case ;  and  upon  the  basis  of  sound  reason  she  de- 
clares that  we  have  no  liberty  to  judge  or  deal  with  this  offend- 
ing creature  by  any  severer  rule  than  his  nature  warrants,  or 
the  terms  of  our  philosophy  applicable  to  his  case  prescribe. 
This  is  the  limit  Your  ox  gores  his  mate  or  his  driver,  so 
that  he  loses  his  life:  will  you  hang  or  otherwise  kill  this 
offender?  Your  dog  runs  off  with  your  dinner,  or  is  out  in 
the  field  and  practices  a  deception  by  which  you  lose  your 
game:  will  you  shoot  or  imprison  the  dog? 

But  you  tell  me  that  the  man- murderer  or  thief  knows  better. 
Does  he  ?  What  does  that  mean  ?  If  by  this  is  intended  that 
he  knows  something  better  than  the  gratification  of  the  wants 
and  inclinations  of  his  nature,  that  is  something  new.  What  is 
it?  and  how  did  he  find  it  out?  This  is  what  we  wish  to 
learn  in  the  first  place.  The  monkey  didn^t  tell  him.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  that  individual  has  said  noth- 
ing on  the  subject,  nor  any  of  his  ancestors.  Then  he  never 
learned  it  in  any  proper  scientific  way.  It  is  only  imaginary. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  creature  is,  and  knows,  just  what,  and  so 
much  as,  he  has  inherited,  and  has  come  to  him  by  those  unerr- 
ing laws  of  the  Universe  which  gave  him  being  and  fixed  his 
place  and  sphere  of  action ;  and  no  other,  and  no  more.  To 
these  he  must  be  held  submissive.  By  these  he  must  be  tried 
and  judged  ;  and  to  these  will  we  adhere.  If  you  insist  upon 
finding  something  else,  some  foreign  ingredient,  lodged  in  his 
nature,  simply  to  furnish  you  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion  for  making  further  and  extortionate  demands  of  him,  no 
such  presumption  can  be  allowed.  It  is  not  there.  No  way 
has  been  provided  for  it  to  get  there.  There  is  no  source  dis- 
covered from  which  it  could  have  come.  Where  is  the  article 
kept?  and  how  is  it  obtained?  The  noble  animal  is  not  to  ' 
be  thus  abused  by  being  charged  with  any  fancied  infusion 
from  supernatural  agencies,  in  order  that  you  may  thrust  upon 
him  any  such  faculty  as  a  sense  of  accountability  for  his  con- 
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dact    It  is  parely  risioDary.    Science  knows  nothing  of  it. 
NoHura  wm  facii  scdtum. 

It  mast  be  admitted  that  this  pretended  knowledge  of  good 
and  evW  which  is  injected  into  the  presetit  favorite  system 
of  dealing  with  this  much-exalted  and  highly-evolved  being, 
and  so  punishing  him  from  time  to  time  for  obeying  and 
following  oat  his  propensities,  is  without  warrant  and  out  of 
the  conrse  of  nature.  Whenever  he  happens  to  want  what 
somebody  else  has,  and  takes  it  for  his  own  happiness  and  delec- 
tation ;  or  when  he  sees  Bt  to  put  somebody  else  out  of  the 
way  so  as  to  have  freer  scope  for  action ;  or  when  he  seeks  to^ 
gratify  his  passions  at  the  expense  and  against  the  will  of  the 
weaker;  this  is  his  mission.  It  is  his  privilege.  Hands  off  I 
Let  him  alone!  The  fittest  survives,  as  the  sequel  shows. 
Let  us  not  violate  kind  nature's  laws.  Just  let  the  man  have 
a  fair  chance  and  a  good  time.  Give  him  an  even  show  with 
the  other  mammals.  He  knows  best  what  he  wants  and  the 
best  way  to  get  it  Don't  interfere  with  his  prerogatives. 
You  can't  change  his  nature.  Science  forbids  that  These 
tbings  be  will  do,  and  must,  because  he  can,  and  wants  to, 
and  you  can't  help  it  Then  let  him  have  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tioD  in  them,  like  the  rest  of  his  brother  animals.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  should  not  fare  as  well  as  they.  Let  him  stand 
on  a  level  with  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  monkey,  and  all 
those  glorious  and  happy  tribes  and  races  of  the  earth  that 
ha?e  preceded  him,  have  acted  their  several  parts  in  peace  and 
gone  to  their  rest  without  being  missed  or  mourned  by  their 
sQccessors.  Don't  single  him  out  and  embitter  his  brief  exist- 
ence by  imposing  conditions  of  conduct  which  he  can  never 
folfilL  Why  more  than  all  others  should  he  be  thus  mo- 
lested? 

It  18  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  am  forbidden,  by  nature's 
lavs,  to  take  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  race  to  which  I  happen 
to  belong,  if  I  choose  to  do  so,  any  more  than  is  the  porpoise 
or  the  playful  panther.  Still  harder  is  it  to  show  that,  by 
nature's  laws,  a  man  may  not  appropriate  his  neighbor's  goods 
or  indulge  and  gratify  his  appetite  whenever  and  wherever  he 
chooses  to  find  the  means.  Who  can  judge  so  well  as  he  of 
the  demands  or  necessities  of  his  case?     Why  may  I  not  kill 
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jou  in  perfect  good  feeling,  or  supply  my  wants  from  your 
abundance,  and  no  ado  be  made  over  the  simple  transaction  7 
At  what  point  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  were  these  nataral 
rights  arrested?  and  how?  It  will  be  difficult  to  demonstrate 
either  to  my  satisfaction  or  your  own,  upon  principles  of  science^ 
that  any  prohibition  of  these  acts  has  any  just  foundation. 
Upon  what  basis  will  you  set  oift?  Where  and  how  will  you 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  ?  Why  is  human  life  any  more 
valuable' or  sacred  than  any  other  life?  The  marvel  is,  that  so 
much  respect  should  be  paid  to  human  laws,  when  they  so 
plainly  contravene  the  laws  of  nature  and  rest  upon  so  slight 
foundation. 

Neither  shall  we  arrive  at  any  different  result  if  we  take 
reason  for  our  guide.  You  will  probably  reiterate  the  asser- 
tion, that  I  know  better.  This  I  have  denied,  and  now  repeat 
it.  But  grant  it,  and  suppose  that  I  do;  how  does  that  help 
the  case?  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  Unless  reason 
assures  me  that  such  knowledge  proceeds  from  a  source  that 
renders  it  imperative ;  so  that  I  as  well  as  you  and  every  other 
one  of  my  kind  am  bound  by  it  with  the  same  force  as  by  any 
of  nature*s  laws ;  so  that  in  fact  it  overrules  and  controls  them  ; 
this  knowledge  avails  nothing  to  the  purpose.  And  that  is 
something  that  reason  or  science  can  not  show.  Reason  alone 
teaches  no  right  and  wrong.  If  man  is  but  a  talking  horse 
or  a  reasoning  monkey,  he  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  such, 
and  you  can  make  nothing  more  out  of  him. 

Perhaps  you  will  point  me  to  the  consequences  resulting  to 
yourself  and  others,  involving  irreparable  loss,  untold  evil, 
general  and  wide-spread  misery  and  disaster  to  the  race,  if  these 
acts  are  suffered,  and  claim  to  have  found  here  the  warrant 
for  their  suppression.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  that  you  are 
required  to  prove.  I  deny  this  also,  that  the  evils  charged  as 
resulting  are  evils  at  all ;  or  that  they  in  any  degree  outweigh 
the  benefits  sought  and  likely  to  accrue.  Who  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  these  matters?  Where  is  he?  and  what  right  has  he 
to  judge?  I  accept  no  judge  but  myself,  and  am  not  bound  to. 
Evils  do  not  become  such  simply  by  being  so  called.  What 
may  be  an  evil  for  you  may  be  an  excellent  thing  for  me. 
And  if  these  acts  complained  of  are  admitted  to  be  evils  in  fact ; 
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then  I  answer  that  they  are  only  such  as  nature  directs  and  has 
provided  for ;  and  that  is  the  end  of  it  Yoa  still  make  no 
headway.  Toa  only  claim  an  advantage  by  way  of  protection 
to  yoareelf  and  exemption  fix>m  harm  to  which  you  are  not 
entitled,  without  any  adequate  or  corresponding  benefit  to  me 
or  to  the  raca 

It  is  a  very  cheap  and  easy  matter  to  insist  that  such  and  such 
a  thing  or  act  is  wrong^  without  stopping  to  determine  why  it  is 
90  or  what  is  meant  by  it.  No  particular  act  or  single' instance 
of  human  conduct  has  of  itself,  ex  necessitate  rei,  any  moral 
character  or  quality  whatever.  Nor  can  it  be  shown,  by  any 
proce^  of  reasoning  alone,  that  any  such  act  done  or  suffered 
has  any  such  quality,  any  more  than  if  the  same  had  proceeded 
from  a  horse  or  dog. 

Beason  starts  with  certain  truths  and  propositions  that  are 
known  and  recognized,  and  accepts  nothing  that  is  not  admit- 
ted or  self-evident,  unless  having  first  established  it  by  proof. 
With  what  such  premises  shall  we  set  out  here?  Bight  and 
wrong  do  not  grow  out  of  the  ground.  They  are  not  inscribed 
on  the  works  of  nature  anywhere.  The  forces  of  nature  tell  us 
nothing  of  them.  The  winds  do  not  whisper  them  into  our 
ears.  The  lights  in  the  firmament  inculcate  no  such  lessona 
Nature  nowhere  teaches  any  "must"  or  "must  not."  On  the 
contrary,  nature  says  you  may  do  any  thing  you  may  choose, 
provided  only  that  you  accept  the  consequencea  Some  men 
might  shudder  at  first,  at  the  thought  that  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty were  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  principle  as  this,  for  the  basis 
of  hnman  conduct ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  it. 

Bight  and  wrong  are  terms  employed  to  denote  the  respective 
qualities  of  the  acts  of  a  free  and  intelligent  actor  capable  of 
understanding  to  what  they  relate ;  and  that  relation  is  to  some 
principle  outside  of  themselves  which  neither  nature,  science, 
nor  reason  discloses  to  us.  They  are  not  definable  in  any  terms 
known  to  reason  or  natural  science ;  nor  can  they  be  estab- 
lished by  any  inferences  or  conclusions  drawn  from  those 
aourcca.  They  are  vain  and  impotent  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  nothing  for  them  to  catch  hold  of ;  nothing  by  which  they 
can  climb ;   nothing  whereby  any  measurement  may  be  taken 
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of  their  force  or  obligation.  As  well  attempt  to  meaaure  a  chain 
of  lightniog,  or  the  force  of  a  can  of  dynamite,  by  the  quart.  It 
won't  apply. 

Until  you  can  point  me  .to  some  authority  or  power  which  I 
recognize  as  rightfully  competent  to  say  to  me,  '*  Uiou  shait'^  and 
'*  thou  ahalt  notj^*  and  which  has  the  means  to  detect  and  call  me 
to  account  and  punish  me  for  violating  such  command  every 
time,  whether  any  other  creature  knows  of  it  or  not,  I  acknowl- 
edge no  other  master  than  myself,  no  rule  to  guide  me  bat  my 
own  wants  and  inclinations ;  and  them  I  will  obey,  for  they  are 
nature's  laws  and  there  is  nothing  higher  than  they.  Neither 
reason  nor  science  brings  to  view  any  such  authority ;  and  I  am 
therefore  at  liberty  to  kill,  rob,  bum,  and  lie,  at  pleasure,  sub- 
ject  only  to  the  risk  of  such  inconveniences  to  myself  as  others 
may  chance  to  visit  upon  me  in  case  of  detection. 

Do  the  inquiries  then  arise,  how  and  whence  comes  the 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  force  of  obligation,  if 
any,  which  it  brings  ?  Many  have  asked  the  same  questions  all 
along  and  every  day.  We  profess  no  greater  wisdom  than 
reason  and  science  reveal  to  us;  and  they  pronounce  these 
things  fictions.  So  let  us  move  on  and  let  these  have  their  sway. 
*Society  can  get  along  quite  well  without  troubling  itself  with 
these  matters.  It  is  only  a  menagerie  on  a  large  scale  or  a 
sort  of  zoological  garden  without  the  cages. 

Then  if  any  one  sees  proper  to  club  his  mother-in-law,  let 
him  only  fortify  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  tiger  or  the 
hyena  would  have  done  the  same  under  much  lighter  provoca- 
tion, and  with  no  abject  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for  the 
little  diversion.  It  is  nature's  work,  and  the  fittest  survivea. 
The  race  will  be  struggling  up.  If  another  will  be  mean  and 
parsimonious,  let  him  consider  himself  the  highly  evolved  ex- 
pansion of  some  molecule  of  past  ages,  which  helped  to  finish 
out  a  flea;  and  let  him  draw  courage  and  comfort  from  the 
thought,  claim  his  origin  and  exercise  his  privilege.  Or  if  it 
be  the  chosen  prerogative  of  another,  to  lie,  steal,  plagiarize,  or 
play  the  debauchee,  let  him  sustain  himself  by  selecting  for  his 
grand  prototype,  the  frog,  the  civet,  the  opossum,  the  serpent, 
or  the  fox,  and  content  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  is  of 
the  same  nature  and  the  same  kind  of  stuff  as  they,  and  enjoy 


the  cooaq^tion  which  it  brings.  |t  will  h^lp  to  siiaUin  him  io 
those  seasons  of  despondency  which,  for  soHie  unknown  cause, 
oocasiooally  aJBiict  hixp.  Whatever  he  may  be  or  do,  it  matters 
Dot  Let  faim  suffer  no  distress  and  borrow  no  trouble  on  this 
aoooQ^t,  nor  be  unduly  e:!^alted  with  any  sense  of  pride  or  self* 
safficienoy.  There  is  neither  bad  nor  good.  It  is  all  the  sao^e. 
These  distinctions  are  the  result  of  an  imperfect  education ;  and 
like  other  noii^essentials,  will  soon  vanish  under  proper  train- 
ing and  an  enlarged  experieoca  Science  will  uphold  and  pjfo- 
tect  the  man  and  vindicate  nature's  laws.  Only  let  him  l^ 
tme  to  his  origin,  steadfast  in  the  way  of  progress  and  vigilant 
in  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  that  long  line  of  august  ances- 
try through  which  he  has  attained  his  present  eminence,  and 
preserve  it  without  taint.  Let  him  copy  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence those  noble  traits  and  qualities  which  enabled  their 
original  possessors  to  reach  their  respective  stations  in  the  line 
of  development,  through  the  intervening  links  that  have  peo- 
pled this  goodly  planet,  and  prove  himself  worthy  of  such 
illustrious  parentaga  Nature  will  accomplish  all  the  rest,  true 
to  herself  and  those  unvarying  laws  which  uphold  and  guide 
the  universe.  The  race  will  thus  advance  in  beauty  and  in 
strength  under  the  benign  influences  of  these  cooperating  bar- 
ifiooies,  and  the  goal  of  human  happiness  will  at  length  be 
reushed. 

The  new  system  of  Ethics  we  applaud  without  reserve,  as 
worthy  of  its  origin,  admirable  in  its  conception,  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, practical  in  its  operation  and  well  fitted  to  meet  the 
vants  and  special  needs  of  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
class  in  society  hitherto  much  neglected. 

The  system  may,  and  doubtless  will,  encounter  no  little  oppo- 
sition; and  some  time  may  elapse  before  it  can  be  brought 
folly  into  practice.  We  can  readily  foresee  difficulties  and 
obstacles  all  around.  It  is  the  case  with  all  new  systems,  how- 
ever perfect  in  themselves  and  meritorious  they  may  be,  which 
affect  the  public  interests.  Men  must  be  allowed  time  in  which 
to  conquer  their  prejudices.  There  is  the  well-known  conserv- 
ative element  that  brooks  no  innovation ;  and  its  adoption 
must  be  general  in  order  to  give  it  full  effect  and  render  its 
action  harmonious.    A  partial  trial  will  only  benefit  individuals. 
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and  the  public  will  be  little  better  ofi,  and  perhaps  not  so  well, 
to  begin  with.  Morals  will  resist  it,  always  jealous  of  the 
advance  and  encroachments  of  science.  Governments  will  con- 
tend against  it,  because  it  forecasts  their  doom  in  the  abolish- 
ment of  place,  patronage,  perquisites,  and  power.  So  that, 
with  so  formidable  an  array  against  us,  we  may  be  compelled 
to  wait  long  to  witness  the  full  tide  of  its  accomplishment. 
Bat  let  us  be  patient  We  can  afford  to  be.  Science  will  in 
due  time  assert  herself  and  claim  her  own.  She  always  has. 
Long  live  Science ! 
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AHTicLit  IL— DARWINISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

From  the  German  of  William  Bender.    By  Edwabd  O.  Bourne. 

Dubois  Reymond,  the  standing  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  in  Berlin,  at  the  usnal  meeting  in  memory  of  the  noted 
dead  of  the  past  year,  gave  expression,  somewhat  exuberantly 
perbapS)  to  the  thought  that  Darwin  had  rendered  the  same 
service  in  the  .interpretation  of  organic  nature  that  Copernicus 
was  celebrated  for  rendering  in  the  interpretation  of  our  planet- 
ary system. 

The  comparison  of  Darwin  to  Copernicus  reminds  me  at  the 
oatset  that  the  Christian  faith,  or  what  is  commonly  so  called, 
is  not  involved  in  a  conflict  with  natural  science  for  the  first 
time.  This  conflict  is  as  (5ld  as  the  emancipation  of  science 
from  the  authority  of  the  Church.  When  science,  toward  the 
eod  of  the  17th  century,  began  to  attribute  to  mental  and 
pbvsical  disturbances  certain  diseases  which  hitherto  had  been 
aplained  as  coming  from  the  influence  of  the  Devil  and  evil 
spirits,  theologians,  lawyers  and  physicians  vied  with  each 
other  in  shouting  that  Christianity  was  in  danger,  the  Bible  was 
diiregarded,  and  the  devil  deprived  of  his  just  claims. 

Bot  Science  has  advanced  and  taken  under  its  powerful  pro- 
tection those  unfortunates  who  used  to  be  racked  and  burned 
for  allied  possession  by  the  devil. 

If  theologians  have  ventured  to  take  delight  in  the  interesting 
chapter  on  devils  and  demons,  thenceforward  only  to  be  found 
in  the  less  prominent  parts  of  their  dogmatics,  the  Christian 
faith  has  thereby  suflfered  no  loss.  We  have  become  accus- 
tomed also  to  esteem  the  Bible  stories  of  the  devil  and  demons 
^  belonging  to  the  notions  of  the  distant  past,  but  he  would 
be  a  strange  man  who  should  wish  to  maintain  that  our  belief 
in  God  and  bis  Providence  had  lost  its  old  power  because  we 
no  longer  earnestly  believe  in  the  devil  and  his  fellows. 

The  alleged  struggle  between  Faith  and  Science  had  at  that 
time  appeared  only  under  the  form  of  a  struggle  between  two 
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theories  of  medicine :  one,  obsolete  and  theological ;  the  other 
new,  rising  into  favor,  and  scientific. 

Advancing  science  rendered  faith  a  great  service  in  setting 
it  free  from  the  former  and  its  evil  spirits.  Much  the  same 
state  of  affairs  existed  in  another  quarrel  of  those  times.  If 
we  venture  to  believe  the  theologians  of  the  16th  and  17ih 
centuries  the  Christian  faith  was  threatened  by  no  greater 
danger  than  the  rise  of  the  Copernican  system.  To-day  that 
system  is  taught  in  the  schools.  But  on  its  first  appearance  it 
seemed  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  outrage  on  the  soul  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Not  only  was  Galileo  persecuted  on  account  of  the  Coperni- 
can heresy  by  those  who  claimed  infallibility,  but  Kepler,  also, 
had  to  be  warned  by  the  Protestant  consistory  at  Stuttgart 
**  not  to  throw  Christ's  kingdom  into  confusion  with  his  silly 
fancies." 

Well  into  the  .18th  century  the  theologians  resisted  all  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  Copernican  theory  as  the  most  danger- 
ous error.     If  we  will  go  back  in  thought  to  that  age  we  shall 
be  able  in  a  measure  to  understand  the  matter.     The  earth  till 
that  time  was  considered   the  solid  center  of  the    universe. 
Above,  the  vault  of  heaven  was  outstretched;  and  far  down  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  the 
miserable  who  were  damned.     In  that  solid  vault  of  heaven 
rose  the  throne  of  God  from  which  Christ  came  down  to  redeem 
men  from  the  wrath  of  God  through  the  shedding  of  his  blood. 
And  thither  he  returned  in  the  body,  borne  up  by  the  clouds, 
to  prepare  a  place  for  his  followers  in  the  upper  world  of  the 
blessed.     Now  came   the  Copernican  theory  to  teach   us    to 
recognize  in  the  earth  but  an  atom  of  the  whole  universe ;   to 
break  through  the  solid  vault  of  heaven  where  were  enthroned 
God  and  the  blessed,  and  to  spread  open  to  view  the  immensity 
and  infinitude  of  the  universe.     Where  was  now  that  heavenly 
place,  the  throne  of  God  from  which  Christ  descended  and  to 
which  again  he  ascended?     Where  were  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed  for  which  all  Christendom  had  been  hoping?     Al\  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  that  infinite  space  where  for  SBons  the 
constellations  had  revolved,  full  of  inspiring  majesty,  indeed, 
but  cold  and  dumb  before  the  question  of  the  human  soul 
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anzioas  for  its  salvation,  when  the  home  of  the  blessed  was 
foreyer  snatched  from  its  eyes.  Indeed,  he  who  knows  how 
religious  faith  always  adjusts  itself  to  a  world,  appealing  to 
ideas  of  sense,  understands  how  it  must  have  felt  shaken  to  its 
Tcry  foundations  as  it  saw  these  fundamental  notions  explained 
away  as  illasiona  Yet  what  was  the  result  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween Faith  and  Science  which  lasted  through  two  centuries? 
I  might  express  it  in  this  way  :  the  old  theological  cosmology 
had  lost  and  Christian  faith  had  gained  by  it.  The  notion 
that  the  earth  is-  the  center  of  the  universe,  that  the  heavens 
are  a  solid  place  above  us,  and  hell  a  no  less  fixed  place  be- 
Death  us — in  short  all  those  views  of  nature  which  the  Bible 
shared  with  antiquity  are  irreparably  gone.  We  know  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  heavenly  world  in  which  we  believe. 
lifTe  know  that  all  our  ideas  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  being  lost 
md  being  saved,  of  resurrection  and  going  to  heaven,  are  only 
irmbols  which  we  use  to  designate  something  our  thought  can- 
not grasp.  The  theological  attempts  to  evolve  a  topography  of 
heaven  as  a  physiology  of  our  heavenly  bodies  can  never  be 
renewed. 

Bat  though  the  Copernican  theory  has  made  a  more  powerful 
attack  on  the  old  ideal  world  of  the  theologians  than  the  later 
philosophical  criticism,  yet  it  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  the 
religious  belief  in  immortality,  in  salvation,  and  in  judgment. 
Od  the  contrary  it  has  transferred  this  belief  from  the  realm  of 
aease  to  the  realm  of  spirit  by  showing  that  it  can  only  be 
bawd  upon  the  ideal  data  furnished  by  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion and  upon  the  eternal  postulates  of  human  feeling. 

The  alleged  struggle  between  Science  and  Faith  at  that  time 
developed  into  a  struggle  between  the  obsolete  theological  and 
the  new  scientific  cosmology.  If  we  wish  to  understand  the 
quarrel  historically,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  in 
U}e  middle  ages  theology  was  the  universal  science,  which 
would  derive  from  the  Bible  not  only  the  laws  of  moral  and 
religious  living  but  also  the  laws  of  physics,  medicine,  astrology, 
psjcbology,  etc.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Bible  was 
treated  as  revealed  evidence  on  all  subjects  and  that  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  science,  medicine,  psychology,  were  presented  to 
the  world  as  religious  truths  to  be  received  on  faith. 
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Therefore  the  history  of  the  development  of  science  since 
the  Reformation  has  assumed  the  shape  of  a  history  of  the 
emancipation  of  science  from  theology ;  while  theology  itself^ 
when  its  claims  to  the  character  of  the  universal  science  had 
been  disputed  on  all  sides,  was  forced  to  set  limits  to  its  ambi- 
tion  and  to  retire  into  its  own  peculiar  field — the  moral  and 
religious  side  of  life.  But  even  to-day,  the  theology  of  Rome 
maintains  in  all  its  fullness  the  right  to  bear  sway  in  the  whole 
realm  of  knowledge  with  its  infallible  Bible,  The  Protestant 
theologians,  too,  occasionally  assert  it  in  a  modest  way. 

Now  I  will  return  to  my  subject.  Is  the  question  which  is 
involved  in  this  strife  between  Darwinism  and  Christianity 
after  all  only  a  conflict  between  natural  science  and  theology 
and  not  between  science  and  faith  ?  Or,  to  express  myself  a 
little  more  clearly,  have  we  not  here  also,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Copernican  theory,  a  conflict  between  old  theological  nature 
and  modern  exact  science?  Or  have  we  really  this  time  a  con- 
flict between  the  Christian  faith  and  advancing  science?  In 
answering  this  question  we  must  clearly  distinguish  between 
the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man,  properly  speaking,  and 
dogmatic  Darwinism  which  has  been  inclined  to  work  this  doc- 
trine in  the  interests  of  materialism.  This  doctrine  of  the 
descent  of  man  is  undoubtedly  opposed  to  certain  traditional* 
views  of  theological  anthropology,  but  not  at  all  with  any  of 
the  vital  interests  of  the  Christian  religion. 

This  is  the  first  thing  we  have  to  show.  But  where  this  doc- 
trine is  enrolled  in  the  service  of  materialism,  we  find  assuredly 
an  irreconcilable  opposition  between  Christianity  and  dogma- 
tizing material  science,  which  in  deriving  dogmas  from  its  hy- 
potheses, gets  out  of  its  proper  sphere  just  as  much  as  theology 
did  when  from  its  religious  beliefs  it  derived  theories  of  anthro- 
pology.    This  is  the  second  point 

We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the  weakness  of  our  com- 
parison between  the  theories  of  Copernicus  and  Darwin.  The 
Copernican  theory  is  proved  scientific  truth,  while  Darwinism, 
in  the  first  place,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  scientific  hy- 
pothesis. What  it  asserts  is  well  known.  According  to  con- 
jecture the  difierent  species  in  organic  nature, — since  they  are 
the  first  subject  of  discussion, — have  not  always  existed  side  by 
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tide  without  variation,  nor  did  plants,  animais,  and  man  come 
io  their  perfection,  from  the  Creator's  hand,  as  plants,  animals, 
and  man.  According  to  conjecture,  the  organism,  in  the  course 
of  infinite  periods  of  time,  developed  into  well-defined  species, 
and  in  the  following  manner.  Under  favorable  external  con- 
ditions the  lower  species  passed  into  higher,  plants  were  trans- 
formed into  animals,  from  which,  mankind.  As  was  said,  this 
doctrine  of  transmutation,  of  the  variation  of  species,  of  the 
development  of  the  higher  species  from  the  lower,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  still  an  hypothesis. 

But  it  is  an  earnest,  scientific  hypothesis  which,  as  a  principle 
fruitful  in  discoveries,  will  in  any  case  long  have  a  ruling  influ- 
ence in  natural  science. 

The  hypothesis,  too,  is  so  ingenious  and,  superficially  regarded, 
90  luminonsy  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  even  before  sci- 
entific proof  has  been  brought  forward,  it  has  met  with  extra- 
ordinary recognition  and  circulation  far  beyond  the  ranks  of 
professional  men.  Further,  the  probability  of  the  hypothesis 
appears  the  strongest  on  just  the  point  where  the  religious  in- 
terest is  set  aside. 

For  the  investigations  of  the  last  year  in  the  history  of  lan- 
guage and  civilization  and  in  anthropology  has  shown,  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  our  race  has  developed  from  compara- 
tively rude  beginnings. 

The  development  of  the  human  race  has  been  upward,  not 
downward.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  on  the  point. 
If  we  compare  the  tribes,  who,  to-day,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
state  of  nature,  with  civilized  people,  not  to  mention  idiots,  we 
certainly  can  say  without  exaggeration  that  we  know  human 
beings  separated  from  us  by  as  great  a  gap  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field  are.  It  is  at  all  events  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  treat  the 
derivation  of  men  from  animals  simply  as  an  absurdity  and  to 
expose  it  to  cheap  mockery. 

It  is  much  more  expedient,  in  view  of  the  spread  of  the  hy- 
pothesis among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  earnestly  to  ask,  in 
case  it  is  sooner  or  later  proved,  what  losses  we  must  suffer  in 
respect  to  our  Christian  faith  or  what  correction  of  it  we  have 
got  to  undertake. 
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Now  I  maiDtain  that  the  doctrine  that  man,  during  the  im- 
memorial past,  was  developed  from  one  of  the  higher  species  of 
animals,  does  not  put  an  end  to  our  belief  in  his  higher  des- 
tiny, or  in  what  is  commonly  implied  in  the  expression  *' being 
in  the  image  of  God."  This  belief  remains  what  it  was  before, 
an  ideal,  moral  postulate  of  our  spirit  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
descent  of  man  does  most  surely  put  an  end  to  the  old  theolog-^ 
ical  anthropology  which  in  junction  with  the  Old  Testament 
teaches  that  man  came  forth  immediately  from  the  hand  of  God 
in  a  state  of  absolute  perfection  only  to  degenerate  through  his 
own  fault  to  the  level  of  the  animals,  yes,  even  lower  than  the 
animals,  so  that  a  second  creation  was  necessary  to  restore  the 
image  of  God  in  him. 

This  latter  theory,  to  be  sure,  long  before  the  rise  of  evolu- 
tion, had  been  corrected  by  modern  theology  or  laid  aside. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  idea  that  the  belief  in  the  moral 
endowment  and  destiny  of  man,  leading  to  a  likeness  to  God, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  means  of  outlining  a  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  nor  can  it  have  any  paramount  inter- 
est in  the  questions  about  the  earliest  development  and  growth 
of  mankind.  If  we  go  back  to  the  New  Testament,  which 
must  be  our  standard  in  judging  Christianity,  we  find  nowhere 
any  tendency  to  set  up  a  theory  of  the  appearance  or  of  the 
descent  of  man,  nowhere  any  attempt  to  outline  a  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  race.  The  decisive  question  in  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  about  our  descent  but  a  question  about  our  des- 
tiny. The  Christian  revelation  teaches  us  that  we  are  designed 
for  moral  perfection  and  a  state  of  true  happiness. 

In  the  teaching  and  life  of  Christ  the  redemption  offers  us 
the  means  for  the  realization  of  this  design,  that  we  should 
have  a  likeness  to  God,  or  "be  in  his  image."  The  New  Tes- 
tament looks  so  invariably  at  the  ideal  goal  of  the  race  that  the 
question  of  its  origin  is  hardly  brought  up.  But  where  the 
question  is  touched  upon,  the  New  Testament  only  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  belief  that  man  must  be  adapted  for  moral  per- 
fection, and  that,  as  his  human  worth  is  certainly  to  be  attained 
only  in  it,  he  exists  or  has  been  created  by  God  chiefly  for  this 
ideal,  moral  task.  Indeed,  the  New  Testament  is  so  thoroughly 
permeated  with  a  feeling  of  the  permanent  value  of  this  ideal 
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aim  of  life  that  it  expresses  the  belief  that  the  whole  world 
chiefly  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  what 
means  the  same,  that  it  was  made  through  Christ  and  with 
Christ  in  view.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  in  nowise  tells  how 
the  world  began,  and  only  gives  expression  to  the  practical 
necessity  which  compels  man  to  pass  judgment  on  the  whole 
world  in  which  his  human  aims  are  to  be  worked  out  according 
to  the  standard  of  that  which  appears  to  him  the  highest  aim  of 
life. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  world  but  "we 
perceive  by  faith  that  it  exists  through  the  word  of  God."  The 
first  and  great  word  of  Christianity  is  not  the  belief  in  creation, 
bat  the  belief  in  the  destiny  of  man  for  a  kingdom  of  God,  in 
which  he  is  to  attain  not  only  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  moral 
law  but  also  the  perfection  of  his  own  life. 

Belief  in  the  creation  of  the  universe  is  perhaps  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  belief  in  the  moral  aims  of  human  life  but 
in  DO  way  its  basis.  We  find  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
to  tell  us  bow  this  ideal  adaptation  and  endowment  became  a 
part  of  human  nature,  whether  it  is  original  or  acquired. 

There  is  still  less  to  tell  us  how,  indeed,  God  made  man  ; 
whether  he  sent  him  forth  in  his  completeness,  us  the  reflecting, 
intelligent,  moral  creature,  or  whether  it  pleased  him  in  his 
wisdom  to  suffer  man  to  advance  from  lower  forms  of  existence 
throQgh  gradual  processes  of  development.  In  short,  the  New 
Testament  addresses  itself  to  the  irrefutable  exuUnce  of  man 
inrpassing  in  intelligence  and  ethical  character  all  other  crea- 
tares ;  it  does  not  ask  how  the  *'  crown  of  the  creation  came 
into  this  existence,  it  gives  no  genealogy  of  our  race.  But  if 
now  the  doctrine  of  man's  descent  should  be  proved,  if  the 
proof  should  be  brought  forward  that  man  did  not  come  from 
a  clod  of  earth  as  the  Old  Testament  says,  but  from  one  of  the 
higher  animal  species,  could  it  impair  our  belief  that  this  same 
man  is  endowed  with  spiritual  adaptations  and  capacities  which 
raise  him  above  the  animals,  which  show  him  to  be  a  being 
capable  of  infinite  perfection,  a  personal  intelligence,  a  moral 
person,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar  and  unique  image 
of  the  highest  intelligence  and  perfection  ? 
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I  answer  with  a  second  question.  If  to-day  the  origin  of  oar 
race  should  be  disclosed ;  if  to-da;  proof  should  be  brought 
forward  that  some  thousands  of  years  ago  we  had  reached 
about  the  rank  in  civilization  which  the  Fuegians  occupy,  and 
several  thousands  of  years  further  back,  lived  the  kind  of  life 
led  by  the  intelligent  animals,  should  we  form  our  judgment  of 
man  and  his  adaptations  and  destiny  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Fuegian  or  of  the  monkey  (which  generally  speaking  would 
be  incapable  of  one),  or  rather,  as  before,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  civilized  people  of  Christian  training  which  we  have  now 
reached.  Our  judgment  of  man  cannot  be  according  to  any 
degree  of  advancement  whatsoever  which  mark  his  b^ianing  ; 
it  must  be  formed  upon  the  whole  history  of  his  developmeDt. 

If  we,  according  to  the  standard  of  our  present  Christiaa  cul- 
ture, are  obliged  to  find  our  own  essence  in  the  intelligence 
which  rules  nature,  and  in  the  ceaseless  impulse  toward  moral 
perfection,  which  takes  hold  of  the  conditions  of  our  natural 
life,  we  shall  in  like  manner  form  our  judgment  of  man  and  his 
position  in  the  world  according  to  the  ideal  standard,  which  the 
history  of  our  civilization  has  established,  and  according  to  no 
other,  whatever  may  be  shown  to  have  been  our  origin.  We 
shall  further  keep  fast  hold  of  the  belief  that  our  destiny  lies 
not  behind  us  but  before  us;  that  our  life  tasks  are  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  moral  law  of  our  spirit,  and  not  by  the  physio- 
logical laws  of  our  development;  that  we  are  to  receive  the 
rules  and  laws  of  our  life  in  the  world,  not  from  the  problematic 
book  of  our  origin,  but  from  the  clear  words  about  our  destiny 
offered  by  Christian  revelation.  I  repeat  therefore :  religious 
faith  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  our  own  human  life- 
destiny,  and  we  shall  continue  to  think  as  Christians  about  our 
moral  destiny  to  become  like  God,  how  much  soever  we  may 
be  obliged  to  change  our  view  of  our  physiological  origin. 

In  so  far,  too,  as  we  feel  inwardly  compelled  to  place  the 
moral  interest  in  the  rank  of  unconditioned  rules  and  laws  in 
our  life,  we  shall  believe  in  a  moral  government  of  the  world, 
in  which  we  live,  and  in  an  intelligent,  moral  world-cause, 
though  we  can  make  no  declaration  at  all,  with  the  help  of 
faith  which  certainly  is  not  knowledge,  as  to  how  things  began 
and  as  to  the  methods  of  the  divine  guidance  of  the  world. 
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Bat  the  deficiency  of  the  traditioDal  theology  as  well  as  the 
groond  of  its  coaflict  with  exact  science  lies  in  this,  that 
instead  of  interpreting  and  establishing  Faith  on  a  sound  basis 
it  has  given  much  more  thought  to  the  derivation  from  it  of 
scieDtific  propositions  about  the  mode  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  man.  We  have  then,  no  longer,  a  struggle  between 
faith  and  knowledge,  but  one  between  theological  and  scientific 
anthropology. 

To  be  sure  the  objection  will  be  made  that  the  old  theological 
anthropology  is  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  if  not  from  the 
New,  and  most  be  unconditionally  preferred  to  every  modem 
system  of  anthropology  because  the  Old  Testament  is  as  much 
inspired  as  the  New. 

Quite  the  same  argument  was  made  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  by  the  advocates  of  the  theological  cosmology  against 
the  theory  of  Copernicus.  What  can  be  urged  against  it? 
Bight  here  we  might  ask  the  question  :  what  kind  of  an  idea  of 
divine  inspiration  and  revelation  is  that  which  would  include 
under  them,  perforce,  a  communication  on  the  ways  and  means 
ased  by  God  in  the  creation  of  man  ?  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
character  of  revelation  has  been  ascribed  in  the  Church  only  to 
snch  doctrines  and  events  as  stand  in  some  assignable  connec- 
tion with  the  salvation  of  man.  But  how  in  the  world  can  it 
be  ahown  that  our  salvation  depends  upon  any  revealed  or  not 
revealed  theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of  organic  na- 
ture? Granting,  however,  that  the  Old  Testament  account  of 
the  creation  of  man  came  through  inspiration,  how  much  more 
do  we  know  about  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  things  ?  We 
find  this  process  of  origination  just  as  problematic  with  the  Old 
Testament  as  without  it  It  has  been  truly  said  that  we  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  man.  We 
may  then  regard  the  biblical  story  as  revealed  or  not  Such 
also  most  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  apostle  Paul  who,  at 
aU  events,  had  once  an  opportunity  to  make  a  declaration  about 
the  history  of  creation,  namely,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
where  he  sets  forth  in  so  impartial  a  way  the  prerogative  of  the 
Jews  as  compared  with  the  Gentiles.  There  he  declares  that 
the  Qeniiles  had  the  moral  law  written  in  their  consciences, 
while  the  Jews  possessed  it  in  palpable  shape  in  the  tables  of 
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MoBes ;  the  Gentiles  had  recognized  God's  creative  power  fronV 
his  works — be  does  not  continue  while  the  Jews  possessed  aD 
inspired  aocoant  of  the  manner  of  creation.  If  Paul  had  seen  in 
the  Bible  history  of  creation  what  certain  Jewish  Christian  the- 
ologians would  even  to-day  see  in  it,  it  would  have  been  inex- 
cusable in  him  to  omit  that  opportunity  to  extol  the  advantages 
of  the  Jewa 

But  disregarding  the  fact  that,  when  we  measure  the  Bible 
story  by  the  standard  of  scientific  requirements,  it  gives  no  dis- 
closure about  the  origin  of  man,  it  presents  us,  like  all  the 
religious  cosmogonies  of  antiquity,  with  a  judgment  of  faith  in 
rather  than  with  an  inspired  scientific  theory.  It  answers 
Faith's  question,  bow  the  pious  Israelite  represented  to  himself 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  rather  than  the  scientific  question 
how  the  different  kinds  of  existing  things  came  into  being. 

The  fact  that  this  faith-knowledge  is  arrayed  in  historical 
form  does  not  change  its  character.  The  fact  that  it  is  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  illustrated  by  the  naive  views  of  nature  entertained 
by  antiquity  has  just  as  little  effect  upon  it.  The  value  of  this 
story  lies  not  in  its  historical  dress  nor  in  its  form  as  history  of 
nature,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  it  lies  in  the  notion  it  gives 
of  the  relatively  high  and  pure  idea  of  God  and  his  relation 
to  men,  formed  centuries  before  Christ  by  the  pious  Israelites. 

But  if  we  take  the  story  just  as  it  is,  it  tells  us  nothing  about 
a  condition  of  perfection  surrounding  men  in  the  beginning,  it 
finds  the  image  of  God  like  ancient  philosophy  in  nothing  else 
than  reason  through  which  man  is  to  learn  and  to  rule  nature. 
The  moral  quality  which  Christianity  has  taught  us  to  regard 
as  the  specifically  human  attribute  appears  there,  though  still 
materialistic  as  in  all  Israelitish  religion. 

Yet  whatever  may  be  the  bearing  of  the  Jewish  cosmogony, 
it  rests  in  any  case  on  that  untenable  view  of  the  universe 
which  regards  the  earth  as  the  center. 

It  has  already,  on  this  point,  been  disproved  by  the  Coperni- 
can  theory.  We  need  not  wait  for  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
descent  The  biblical  history  of  creation  is  as  valuable  as  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  Jewish  belief, — the  belief  in  the  intelli- 
gent, holy  Creator  of  the  world  which  we  Christians  share,  as 
it  is  valueless  when  we  apply  the  test  to  see  how  far  it  furnishes 
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a  scientific  solation,  at  all  satisfactory,  of  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  man. 

I  bold  this  position,  then :  theology  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  deriving  cosmological  or  anthropological  theories 
from  religious  -belief.  It  should  show  how  and  why  we  come 
to  a  belief  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  man  is  in  the 
image  of  Gt)d,  how  and  why  we  can  retain  the  belief  in  its 
strength  in  the  face  of  Darwinism  as  well  as  Copernicisro. 
Thereby  it  will  fulfill  its  task  as  a  science  of  religion  and  not 
of  nature. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  a  stage  in  the  discussion  where 
onr  conflict  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a  conflict  between 
obsolete  theological  and  earnest  scientific  anthropology.  If  we 
have  reproached  the  theologians  with  having  derived  scientific 
propositions  from  religious  belief  under  a  misconception  of  its 
pecoliar  nature,  we  must  now  reproach  their  opponents  with 
having  derived  dogmas  from  the  propositions  or  hypotheses  of 
exact  science  under  a  like  miscbnception  of  its  proper  limita- 
tions, dogmas,  too,  which  assuredly  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  sphere  of  religion  and  are  only  too  &ften  in  open  antagonism 
with  Christian  faith.  This  has  been  done  by  the  advocates  of 
evolution.  This  hypothesis  has  been  used  to  support  and 
apread  a  belief  in  materialism. 

To  furnish  instances  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Strausa 
and  Ilackel.  We  must,  therefore,  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  scientific  hypothesis,  evolution,  and  dogmatic 
Darwinism. 

Christian  faith  can  with  difficulty  become  satisfied  with  that 
hypothesis,  but  with  the  dogmatic  conclusions  drawn  from  it, 
it  can  never  be  reconciled. 

Now  then  we  have  no  longer  a  conflict  between  science  and 
hith,  but  between  faith  and  faith,  namely,  between  old  Chris- 
tian  faith  and  materialistic  faith  newly  arrayed  with  the  help 
of  the  evolution  doctrine. 

Let  us  look  at  this  a  little  closer.  Without  entering  the 
field  of  natural  science  we  may  as  laymen  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man  itself  and  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  selection.  The  first  only  says,  conjecturally, 
that  the  higher  species  have  developed  out  of  lower  forms.     It 
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does  Dot  decide  whether  this  development  was  the  result  of  oat- 
side  inflaeQces  only,  or  whether  these  oatside  influenoes  were 
only  the  means,  under  favorable  conditions,  of  setting  free 
latent  powers,  especially  those  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

The  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  recognizes  in  these  outside  conditions  of  de- 
velopment: heredity,  environment,  climate,  time,  etc.,  immedi- 
ately the  causes  and  the  only  causes  of  the  appearance  of  the 
higher  species  as  well  as  of  mental  life.  Now  nobody  disputes 
that  the  development  of  mental  lilb  depends  upon  physical  con- 
ditions, but  that  these  physical  conditions  are  the  causes  of  the 
development  of  mental  life  is  an  hypothesis  which  can  not  yet 
be  clearly  represented  in  ideas,  much  less  supported  by  a  single 
example.  The  notion  that  mind  has  developed  out  of  senee  is 
almost  equivalent  to  saying  that  mind  is  merely  a  function  of 
the  physical  powers. 

It  has  not  been  possible  and  probably  never  will  be  possible 
to  show  how  nervous  action  becomes  consciousness,  or  how  a 
muscular  movement  changes  into  an  act  of  the  will.  Certainly 
it  is  a  gross  self-decepticTn  to  consider  mind  as  a  mere  function 
of  matter.  If  we  begin  in  earnest  to  regard  matter  as  the  cause 
of  logical,  aesthetic,  or  moral  and  religious  functions,  we  be- 
gin to  regard  as  matter  something  which  is  no  longer  pure  mat- 
ter, if  I  may  so  speak.  When  we  regard  it  as  endowed  with 
spiritual  powers  we  regard  it  in  reality  as  spirit,  and  the  whole 
conflict  between  materialism  and  idealism  turns  out  to  be  a 
mere  question  of  worda 

When  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man,  what 
more  do  we  know  about  the  essence  of  matter,  of  mind,  and  of 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  these  two  fundamental 
principles  which  our  thought  must  not  only  necessarily  separate 
from  each  other  but  also  unite  together?  Viewed  in  a  scientific 
light  this  doctrine  has  given  us  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
which  has  brought  us  even  a  single  step  nearer  the  solution  of 
that  eternal  riddle.  Therefore  the  working  out  of  this  hypothesis 
in  support  of  dogmatic  materialism  is  thoroughly  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary;  and  further,  we  may  judge  about  the  grounds  of 
belief  in  materialism  after  the  rise  of  evolution  in  exactly  the 
same  way  we  were  justified  in  judging  of  them  before. 
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Here  again  now  we  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  point, 
that,  when  we  discoss  the  contradictions  between  materialism 
and  Christianity,  just  as  before,  we  have  to  do  with  the  contra- 
dictions between  two  views  ef  the  world,  two  kinds  of  belief, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  contradictions  of  science  and  religion. 

Materialism  as  a  general  view  of  the  world  does  not  come 
ander  the  category  of  science,  but  ander  the  category  of  relig- 
ion. It  has  then  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  which  we, 
generally  speaking,  are  able  to  apply  to  religious  belief  in 
aooordance  with  its  peculiarity.  Therefore  we  may  say  that 
correctness  and  truth  are  to  be  attributed  to  every  general  view 
of  the  world  according  to  its  capacity  to  call  forth  and  guaran- 
tee a  true  moral  culture. 

Id  the  first  place  we  have  to  consider  its  qualifications  to 
give  us  a  general,  satisfying,  theoretical  interpretation  of  the 
world  which  shall  be  equally  just  to  spiritual  and  to  physical 
bets. 

Every  religious  view  of  the  world  must  base  its  right  to  life 
OD  its  value  as  a  means  of  culture.  The  capacity  of  a  faith 
morally  to  ennoble  men,  to  reconcile  them  to  their  condition  in 
the  world,  to  make  them  relatively  happy  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  and  to  give  them  inward  satisfaction,  will  always  be 
the  chief  proof  of  its  truth,  if  truth  is  the  proper  word.  No  faith 
at  all,  neither  materialistic  nor  Christian,  is  theoretically  capa- 
ble of  proof.  But  if  we  look  at  the  practical  value  of  these  two 
as  means  of  culture  we  can  .scarcely  institute  a  comparison  or 
raise  the  question  of  rivalry  between  them.  What  could  ma- 
terialism oppose  to  Christianity's  i<leals  of  life?  Where  can 
we  find  a  view  of  the  world  which  as  a  means  of  culture  is  to 
be  compared  with  Christianity  ?  We  nsk  the  question  because 
very  many  of  our  contemporaries  have  become  unconscious  of 
the  immense  value  of  the  ideas  of  Christianity  as  a  means  of 
coltore  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unhappy  mixture  of  scho- 
lastic tlieology  and  Christian  faith.  Surely,  too,  we  have  not 
only  to  deal  with  the  moral  ideas  of  Christianity  but  also  with 
its  specifically  religious  ideas. 

The  belief  that  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  world  is 
onder  the  control  of  a  highest  Intelligence  and  a  just  Will ;  the 
religious  belief  that  above  us  rules  a  Love  aiming  at  our  true 
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welfare,  always  ready  to  forgive,  is  certaiDly  of  just  ibe  lame 
eminently  practical  meaning  as  tbe  moral  belief  tbat  our  worth 
as  men  is  not  derived  from  the  accidental  circumstances,  which 
condition  birth  and  fortune,  but  only  from  our  moral  destiny. 
We  have,  however,  been  brought  by  a  lazy  habit  into  so  exter- 
nal and  mechanical  a  relation  to  these  ideas  on  which  our  true 
living  depends  that  moments  of  special  illumination  seem  to  be 
needed  to  enable  us  to  feel  and  understand  how  they  are  bound 
up  in  us.  The  ideas  and  ideals  which  Christianity  sets  up  ^re 
not  our  only  subject 

The  real  historical  guarantees  of  their  truth  which  it  gives  is: 
the  incomparable  historical  helps  for  their  realization  which  it 
has  had  the  disposal  of,  claim  our  attention. 

We  need  not  remain  standing  in  the  porch,  we  should  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  we  want  to  ex- 
hibit its  incomparable  worth  as  a  practical  means  of  culture. 
Is  it  possible  to  desire  to  retain  the  moral  ideal  of  Christianity 
and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  in  contempt  the  means  which  the 
teaching  and  the  life  of  Christ  furnish  us,  for  its  realization,  the 
certainty  of  reconciliation  with  God,  the  moral  power  of  his 
Spirit  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  Holy  Spirit,  the  hope 
in  the  coming  perfection  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the 
world  ? 

Indeed,  only  such  hints  as  these  are  necessary  to  make  the 
attempt,  to  attribute  to  the  materialistic  belief  such  value  as  a 
means  of  culture  as  is  possessed  by  Christianity,  appear  either 
ridiculous  or  frivolous. 

But  what,  says  some  one,  is  the  good  of  laying  so  much  stress 
upon  the  value  of  Christianity  as  a  means  of  culture  if  so-called 
scientific  truth  is  not  on  its  side  but  on  the  side  of  materialism? 
This  prejudice  is  very  wide-spread,  but  it  is  only  a  prejudice, 
as  hinted  above.  But  even  on  this  point  we  may  insist  that 
purely  theoretically  considered  materialism  has  no  advantage 
over  the  Christian  faith. 

Suppose  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  to  be  one-sided, 
taking  the  moral  interests  of  human  life  as  its  standpoint,  does 
not  the  materialistic  view  start  from  a  consideration  of  nature 
in  a  no  less  one-sided  manner }  If  the  former  is  unable  to  solve 
the  problem  how  the  bodily  world  came  out  of  spirit,  the  latter 
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18  tf  little  able  to  show  how  spirit  is  developed  from  matter,  or 
bow  matter  produces  spirit  When  looked  at  in  a  strictly  sci* 
entifie  manner  each  view  of  the  world  leaves  as  many  problems 
QOfolyed  as  the  other.  But  when  we  test  the  capability  of  each, 
the  materialistic  as  well  as  the  Christian,  to  give  men  a  satisfy- 
ing explanation  of  their  existence  in  the  world,  then,  on  the 
theoretical  side  the  superiority  of  Christianity  seems  to  be  be- 
yond qoestion. 

We  should  also  clearly  maintain  that  general  views  of  the 
world,  so-called,  do  not,  on  the  whole,  admit  of  a  strict  scien- 
tific form,  and  that  we  have  in  them  always  a  free  explanation 
of  the  total  life  of  the  world  from  that  standpoint  which  regards 
man  as  the  center.  We  men  seek  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  total  life  of  the  world,  with  which  life  we  have  grown  up, 
and  we  naturally  will  feel  satisfied  with  such  a  judgment  only 
of  the  world  as  does  not  take  away  from  us  the  ideal  and  moral 
interests,  which  are  our  standards,  but  gives  validity  to  its  own 
meaning  when  used  to  explain  the  world. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  assert  that,  since  Christian- 
ity makes  the  spiritual,  not  the  physical  world,  its  starting 
point,  and  consequently  explains  nature  as  a  means  of  attaining 
the  ideal  aims  of  man,  it  interprets  the  world  only  by  the  stan- 
dards of  precedence  things  have  for  men. 

We  do  not  need  to  become  ascetics,  if  this  attitude  and  the 
jodgment  of  the  world  from  it  are  explained  as  the  one  neces- 
sary for  men  and  therefore  true. 

Every  one  who  accords  to  the  ideal  and  moral  interests  their 
anperior  value  must  also  recognize  that  from  them  our  general 
fiew  of  the  world  should  be  derived. 

The  truth,  or  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  the  just  claim  of 
Christian  idealism  take  root  thoroughly  in  the  moral  aims 
which  by  the  power  of  the  practical  force  of  attraction 
belonging  to  them,  will  be  recognized  to-day,  by  individuals 
as  well  as  by  society,  as  the  standard  laws  of  our  existence  as 
men. 

If  any  body  wanted  to  make  proselytes  for  the  materialistic 
&ith  with  the  natural  consequences  he  would  have  to  give  up 
our  moral  culture  and  bring  Christian  society  back  to  the  stage 
of  men  in  the  state  of  natura     But  who  would  earnestly  pro- 
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pose  snch  a  thing.    No  fanatical  adherent  to  materialistic  dog- 
mas will  ever  desire  it. 

Therefore  no  one  should  dispute  our  right  to  judge  of  the 
world,  its  origin  and  final  purpose  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  our  moral  culture  gained  essentially  through  Christianity. 
It  ought  to  recognize  that  the  Christian  faith  is  not  only  the 
necessary  consequence  of  our  stage  of  moral  culture,  but  also 
that  it  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  world  by  the  standard 
of  that  moral  culture. 
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Arhcle  m.— WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

Akong  the  social  qaestioDs  now  under  discosaion,  none  is 
more  important  or  more  freighted  with  principles  and  issues 
that  oatreacb  present  consequences  and  take  hold  of  the  very 
life  of  society,  than  that  of  Female  Suffrage.  The  frequency 
and  urgency  with  which  this  measure  is  pressed  upon  our  leg- 
islative bodies  by  a  certain  class  of  reformers,  encouraged  by 
partial  saecess  in  some  of  the  newer  states  and  territories,  and 
the  recent  advocacy  of  it  in  full  or  limited  form  by  some  who 
have  very  largely  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  the  apparently 
iocreasing  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  this  direction  manifest 
in  many  quarters, — call  for  a  sober  and  reflective  revision  not 
only  of  the  reasons  and  supposed  advantages  of  the  so-called 
reform,  but  of  the  very  serious  issues  and  consequences  in- 
volved in  it.  These  issues  are  not  immediate  and  do  not  lie  on 
the  surface.  The  question  is  one  which  cannot  be  solved  on 
abstract  principles,  such  as  that  so  often  urged,  of  the  '  right' 
of  women  to  vote ;  since  nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  the 
application  of  abstract  theories  to  practical  and  political  prob- 
lends.  The  profound  aphorism  of  Burke  is  specially  applicable 
here, — ^that  in  proportion  as  such  theories  are  logically  true, 
they  are  practically  and  politically  false.  Nor  can  it  be  decided 
by  its  immediate  advantages,  supposing  them  to  be  real,  such 
as  the  effect  of  women's  vote  in  temperance  legislation  and 
other  politico-moral  questions.  Such  temporary  good,  even  if 
secured,  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price  if  it  bring  after 
it  evils  outweighing  and  outlasting  the  evil  it  is  supposed  to 
remedy.  Illustrations  of  immediate  advantages  parchased  at 
the  cost  of  great  and  wide-sweeping  evils  are  not  wanting  in 
oar  history.  The  admission  of  slavery  into  our  Bepublic  for 
the  sake  of  union,  and  its  subsequent  ravages,  ending  in  the 
war  of  the  Bebellion,  is  one  signal  exampla  The  exclusion  of 
the  Bible  from  our  public  schools  as  a  concession  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  infidels,  resulting  in  the  secularization  of  our 
whole  system  of  popular  education,  is  another  fearfully  omin- 
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ous  fact,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet.  Before  committing  our- 
'  selves  to  one  more  radical  and  irremediable  error,  and  plunging 
blindly  into  this  gulf  of  women's  suffrage,  it  will  be  well  to 
pause  and  see  whither  we  are  going,  and  whaX  this  new  move- 
ment, or  *  reform'  really  signifies ;  whether  it  rests  on  a  true 
principle  or  a  shallow  and  pleasing  fallacy,  and  whether  its 
results  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  disastrous. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  exhaustively,  or 
as  thoroughly  as  it  really  demands,  but  simply  and  briefly  to 
expose  a  few  points  that  seem  to  us  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 
subject,  and  which  are  very  commonly  overlooked  in  its  dis- 
cussion. 

1.  And  first,  ihis  reform  signifies  nothing  less  than  a  radical 
CLnd  revolutionary  change  in  our  whole  social  system. 

Society  as  at  present  constituted  is  based  upon  the  Family 
as  the  social  unit.     The  State  is  not  an  aggregation  of  individ- 
uals, but  an  organism,  of  which  the  family  is  an  integral  part. 
This  social  unit  is  represented  by  the  constituted  head  of  the 
family, — the  husband,  father,  or  householder,  to  whom  the  care 
and  support  and  interests  of  the  family  are  naturally  intrusted. 
Whatever  tends  to  disintegrate  this  organic  family  unity  is  a 
violation  of  the  divine  constitution,  and  can  work  only  mis- 
chief, whether  it  be  enforced  celibacy,  easy  divorce,  or  female 
suffrage.     Individucdism  is  the  bane  of  our  modern  social  life^ 
as  is  but  too  apparent  in  the  theories  and  practices  respecting 
marriage,  which  is  fast  becoming  a  mere  contract,  with  reserved 
individual  rights,  dissolvable  at  the  will  of  the  parties,  instead 
of  that  sacred  and  indissoluble  union  which  is  its  divine  idea. 
It  is,  whether  applied  to  marriage,  the  family,  or  the  State,  an 
essentially  infidel  theory  whose  legitimate  issue  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  family,  of  government,,  and  the  church,  as  divine 
institutions,   and   the  exaltation   and   assertion  of  individual 
^  rights'  under  the  fiag  of  Uach  one/or  himself. 

The  practical  tendency  of  women's  suffrage,  as  all  must  see, 
is  to  impair  the  unity  of  the  family  as  a  social  organism,  being 
itself  a  denial  of  it,  and  to  create  discord  and  rivalries  between 
husband  and  wife,  who  by  the  divine  ordinance  are  "  no  more 
twain  but  one  flesh,''  but  by  this  act  are  legally  declared 
to  be  not  one  but  two.     Besides,  such  suffrage  is  a  tacit  decla- 
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ration  that  the  basband  and  fathor  cannot  be  trasted  to  protect 
the  interests  of  wife  and  daughter  in  political  as  in  domestic 
affiura,  which  is  a  sure  method  of  relaxing  his  sense  of  respon- 
ability  and  loosening  the  ties  of  family  affection.  Where 
there  is  true  affection,  the  wife,  if  she  vote  at  all,  will  vote 
with  her  husband,  even  against  her  own  interest ;  and  where 
there  is  not,  the  multiplying  of  causes  of  discord  will  not  rem- 
edy but  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The  kind  of  rivalries  that 
woman  suffnetge  will  introduce  into  the  family  is  strikingly  seen 
in  an  actual  case  reported  in  the  papers  some  months  ago.  In 
oDe  place  in  Wyoming  it  was  stated  that  ^^  Mr.  Horatio  Evans 
and  his  wife  ran  on  opposite  tickets  for  the  same  office,  and 
Mr.  Evans  won.'^  The  domestic  consequences  of  this  political 
strife  in  a  house  thus  divided  against  itself  are  not  reported, 
bat  may  easily  be  imagined.  In  any  case,  woman  suffrage 
strikes  at  the  root  of  that  which  should  be  the  first  end  of  gov- 
ernment to  protect,  the  sacred  unity  of  the  Family. 

But,  it  is  said,  a  great  many  women  are  unmarried,  and  own 
property  on  which  they  pay  taxes  to  the  government ;  therefore 
justice  requires  that  the  right  of  suffrage  be  extended  to  them* 
Passing  by  the  question  whether  the  payment  of  taxes  involves 
a  right  of  representation,  and  this  a  right  of  voting, — which, 
though  seemingly  taken  for  granted,  is  a  groundless  assump- 
tion,— allowing  the  justness  of  the  plea,  we  answer,  that  mar- 
riage is  the  normal  status  of  woman  ;  singleness  is  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule,  and  political  institutions  should  be  based 
on  broad  and  general  and  not  exceptional  facts.  Especially 
should  great  social  interests  not  be  sacrificed  to  those  which 
are  special  and  individual.  The  anomaly,  if  it  be  one,  is  not 
peculiar  to  woman,  but  is  inseparable  from  any  system  of  law 
and  government  All  male  persons  under  twenty -one  years  of 
age  are  excluded  from  voting,  although  they  have  as  much 
oatund '  right'  to  the  suffrage  before  as  after  this  age.  And 
many  a  young  man  is  more  capable  of  exercising  this  right  than 
moltitades  who  do  possess  and  abuse  it  Again,  all  minors 
haying  property  may  not  legally  dispose  of  it,  but  are  put  un- 
der gaardians  till  they  arrive  at  mature  age;  although  many 
have  as  much  or  more  business  knowledge  and  discretion  at 
eighteen  as  others  at  forty.    But  government  legislates  on 
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general  principles  for  the  general  good,  and  not  for  exceptional 
cases. 

If  individual  right  is  the  question,  what  greater  personal 
right  may  any  one  claim,  than  that  which  a  woman  has  to  her 
own  name  ?  Yet  this  name  is  lost  or  merged  by  marriage  in 
that  of  her  husband — signifying,  what  few  in  these  days  con- 
sider, that  her  person  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  including  her 
political  rights,  if  any  such  exist,  are  surrendered  and  mei^ed 
in  those  of  another,  with  whom  she  is  morally  and  legally  one. 
To  be  consistent,  the  female  suffragists  should  demand  that  the 
wife  retain  her  maiden  name,  coupled  if  need  be  with  that  of 
the  husband,  and  thus  declare,  what  the  movement  really 
signifies,  that  the  marriage  union  is  simply  a  copartnership, 
with  **  all  rights  reserved."  Under  the  accepted  legal  and  Chris- 
tian idea  of  marriage,  all  talk  about  the  disfranchisement  of 
women,  and  their  degradation  to  the  rank  of  children,  or  of 
idiots  and  criminals,  is  sheer  nonsense,  or  the  most  transparent 

fallacy. 

2.  The  demand  for  woman  suffrage  is  based  upon  a  radically 
false  theory  of  civil  and  political  rights. 

The  cry  of  "woman's  rights,"  so  shrilly  and  persistently- 
sounded  in  our  ears,  needs  to  be  weighed  and  analyzed  more 
carefully  than  it  is  wont  to  be  by  those  who  raise  and  listen  to  it 
No  human  being  has  any  natural  rights  beyond  what  nature 
bestows,  nor  any  political  rights  except  what  political  expe- 
diency and  the  best  interests  of  society  prescribe.  Natural 
rights  are  grounded  in  the  nature  which  God  has  given  us, 
and  are  the  claims  which  that  nature  asserts  in  the  name  of  Grod 
for  fulfilling  its  true  end.  A  right,  as  the  word  itself  implies, 
is  first  of  all  a  moral  claim,  implying  obligation,  as  is  seen  in 
the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  all  rights,  those  of  conscience, 
which  are  rights  only  because  it  is  man's  imperative  duty  to 
obey  its  dictates.  Our  boasted  h'nalienable  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  are  not  supreme  or  inalien- 
able, since  they  may,  each  and  all,  be  forfeited,  and  are  in  fact 
forfeited  by  and  taken  away  from  criminals  and  murderers,  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  for  the  protection  of  society.  Not  so 
with  the  really  inalienable  rights  of  conscience  Here,  and  here 
only,  the  individual  is  superior  to  the  State,  and  is  amenable 
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to  Ood  alona  Such  nataral  rights,  involviog  duties  or  obliga- 
tions commensurate  with  them,  we  recognize  as  implanted  in 
the  nature  of  man.  But  nowhere  do  we  find  in  the  human 
constitution  a  right  of  voting  bound  up  with  his  other  rights; 
nowhere  an  obligation  to  vote,  or  to  take  an  active  part  in  civil 
government;  although  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  other  philoso- 
phers long  ago  observed  that  man  s  nature  is  configured  to  the 
civil  state  and  the  condition  of  civil  obligation. 

To  make  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other  political  right, 
absolute  and  grounded  on  first  principles,  is  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  the  radical  theorists  and  revolutionists  of  France,  in 
opposition  to  the  sound  English  doctrine  recently  affirmed  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  ^'  thatall  political  rights  are  created  by  law,  and 
are  based  on  expediency  and  are  alterable  as  the  public  advan- 
tage may  require."  The  same  sound  doctrine  is  expressed  by  an 
American  writer:  "No  political  right  is  absolute  and  of  uni- 
versal application.  Each  has  its  conditions,  qualifications,  and 
limitations.  It  is  in  the  concrete  and  not  in  the  abstract,  that 
rights  prevail  in  every  sound  and  wholesome  society.  They 
are  applied  where  they  are  applicable.  Government  by  doc- 
trines of  abstract  right,  of  which  the'French  Revolution  set  the 
example  and  bore  the  fruits,  involves  enormous  danger  and 
injustice."  And  yet  it  is  upon  this  false  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine, claimed  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  all  our  institutions, 
that  the  woman  suffrage  movement  is  avowedly  based.  "The 
strength  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  the  United 
States/'  says  one  of  its  leading  advocates,  "lies  in  this,  that 
every  axiom,  every  position  claimed  originally  as  applicable  to 
American  men,  proves  on  reflection  to  be  applicable  to  wonaen 
also,  ir  there  is  any  principle  on  which  all  our  institutions 
rest  in  the  popular  mind,  it  is  the  right  of  every  adult  person, 
not  laboring  under  special  natural  disqualification,  to  take  part 
in  the  government  of  the  country/'  Such  a  right  nowhere 
exists,  or  ever  did  exist,  save  in  the  brains  of  theorists.  If  this 
be  the  principle  on  which  our  institutions  rest  in  the  popular 
mind,  it  is  by  the  same  sophistry  of  radicalism  that  once  made 
slavery  to  be  the  corner  stone  of  the  Republic,  and  State  rights 
paramount  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  The  sooner  the 
popular  mind  is  dispossessed  of  such  doctrines,  before  their 
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fraits  are  ripened  into  revolutions,  the  better  for  oar  peace  and 
safety. 

Bights,  as  we  have  said,  are  always  correlative  and  commen- 
surate with  duties.  A  right  to  vote  implies  the  duty  to  vote, 
and  this  carries  with  it  in  a  free  government  the  right  to  be 
elected  to  office,  and  a  participation  in  all  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  government.  Indeed  this  is  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
female  suffragists,  to.  open  the  whole  sphere  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment to  women  equally  with  men.  This  is  the  issue  fairly 
before  us,  and  a  graver  and  mightier  one,  or  one  more  fraught 
with  peril  to  society,  to  the  family,  and  most  of  all  to  woman 
herself,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  And  this  leads  us  to  say 
further, 

3.  The  claim  for  woman  suffrage  rests  upon  a  radicaUy  false 
conception  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  the  sexes. 

If  there  is  any  law  written  in  nature^s  boldest  and  most  1^- 
ble  hand  and  stamped  indelibly  on  the  human  constitution,  it 
is  that  which  assigns  different  spheres  and  duties  to  the  two 
sexes.  Woman  is  made  to  be  the  complement  and  help-mate, 
not  the  rival  of  man.  To  the  man  is  given  physical  strength, 
executive  force,  mastership,  leadership, — in  a  word,  headship  in 
the  family,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  State.  Hence  government 
is  his  prerogative  by  nature.  To  the  woman  is  given  a  finer 
and  more  delicate  organization,  not  inferior  but  different  iti 
kind  and  quality,  fitting  her  as  manifestly  for  private  and 
domestic  life,  and  its  not  less  responsible  duties.  To  deny  or 
ignore  this  law  is  to  deny  the  plainest  facts,  and  to  fiy  in  the 
face  of  nature  itself.  Nature  and  reason,  no  less  than  Scrip- 
ture, declares  man  to  be  the  **  head  of  the  woman  "  and  of  the 
family,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  is  the  proper  head  and  ruler 
of  the  State.  The  fact  of  female  sovereigns  and  their  often 
successful  reigns,  argues  nothing  against  this,  since  every  one 
knows  that  the  real  governing  power  in  England  and  other 
female  sovereignties  is  behind  the  throne,  and  is  male,  and  not 
female.  The  equality  of  the  sexes,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  term  can  be  properly  used,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
subordination  of  rank  and  place,  as  even  theology  teaches 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  where  the  Son  is  subordinate 
and  obedient  to  the  Father,  yet  one  with  Him  in  all  divine 
attributes. 
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This  whole  movement  for  female  saffrage,  is,  at  least  in  its 
motireand  beginning,  a  rebellion  against  the  divinely  ordained 
position  and  daties  of  woman,  and  an  ambition  for  independ- 
ence and  the  honors  of  a  more  public  life ;  as  if  any  greater 
and  diyiner  honor  conld  be  given  to  woman  thaii  those  which 
Ood  baa  assigned  her;  as  if  the  sanctities  of  home  and  the 
sacred  daties  of  wife  and  mother,  with  all  their  sacrifices,  werd 
Dot  a  higher  sphere  and  a  truer  glory — a  glory  she  shares  with 
the  world's  Redeemer — than  the  valgar  publicity  of  the  polls 
and  hustings,  or  even  the  Senate  and  the  bar. 

It  has  been  argoed  by  advocates  of  this  reform  that  the 
«)cial  position  of  woman  is  different  in  this  age  from  what  it 
was  in  the  preceding  centuries,  when  woman  was  deemed  and 
beld  subordinate  to  man.  "  It  is  the  weakness  of  the  stock 
arguments  against  woman  suffrage,"  says  Mr.  Higginson  in  the 
North  American  Review^  "that  they  are  mainly  based  on  the 
snrriral  of  a  tradition  after  social  facts  are  changed.  '  As  man- 
ners make  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal  them.' "  But  it  is  not 
social  facts  or  traditional  manners  on  which  our  arguments  are 
based,  but  natural  constitation  and  the  laws  written  by  the 
Creator  on  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes,  to  which  human  laws 
ought  to  be  conformed.  St.  Paul,  in  his  chapter  on  the  sub- 
ordiDation  of  woman, — upon  which  so  much  shallow  sophistry 
and  irreverent  wit  has  been  expended, — appeals  in  his  argu- 
ment chiefly  to  nature  and  the  original  constitution  of  woman, 
wbich  no  social  facts  or  customs  can  essentially  change.  It  is 
not  a  social,  but  a  natural  fact  that  woman  is  shorter  in  stature, 
weaker  in  body,  lighter  and  less  forcible  and  less  commanding 
in  voice  and  movement  and  all  that  indicates  authority  and 
mastery,  than  man,  notwithstanding  a  few  abnormal  exceptions. 
It  is  not  a  tradition,  but  a  scientific  fact  or  law,  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  brain  of  woman  is  one-tenth  less  than  that  of 
man,  and  differs  from  it  also  in  structure, — indicating  not  that 
she  is  mentally  inferior,  but  that  certain  spheres  of  thought  and 
activity  are  specially  adapted,  and  certain  others  not  adapted  to 
her  mental,  no  less  than  to  her  bodily  organization. 

It  is  a  psychological  and  not  a  social  or  traditional  fact,  that 
the  logical  and  judicial  faculties  are  in  most  women  subordinate 
and  inferior  in  strength  to  the  intuitive  and  spiritual ;  that  feel* 
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ing  enters  more  largely  into  her  opinions  and  jadgments  than 
the  lumen  siccum  of  pure  reason, — a  fact  which  in  some  depart- 
ments makes  her  a  more  trae  and  acute  discerner,  and  in  others 
a  more  partial  and  prejudiced  observer. 

Now  this  marked  difference  of  organization,  both  physical 
and  mental,  certainly  indicates  some  difference  of  design  and 
end  touching  the  sphere  and  functions  of  the  two  sexes.  What 
this  difference  is;  which  shall  be  the  head,  the  primordial  and 
governing  force  in  all  things  pertaining  to  public  and  political 
life ;  and  which  shall  be  the  heart,  the  inward  and  retired,  but 
not  less,  powerful  spiritual  force  which  animates  and  warms 
and  cheers  the  domestic  and  social  life ;  the  controller  of  this 
interior  world  within  the  outer  one  of  business  and  politics^ 
like  the  heart  in  the  physical  system  sustaining,  shaping  and 
building  the  body  by  its  vital  chemistry,  pouring  life  and 
health  through  all  the  veins  and  arteries  and  so  feeding  and 
vitalizing  the  whole,  the  head  and  brain  no  less  than  the  lowest 
members, — this  surely  ought  not  to  be  a  question  in  dispute,  and 
cannot  be  to  any  level  and  true-seeing  mind.  Indeed  this  ques* 
tion  whether  women  shall  vote,  and  the  issues  connected  with 
it,  recalls  the  old  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members.  It  looks 
to  us  like  the  question,  whether  the  heart  shall  usurp  the  func- 
tion of  the  head,  and  assert  its  right  to  be  at  the  top  instead  of 
at  the  center  of  the  body ;  i.  e.  whether  it  shall  govern  and 
direct  the  external  movements  of  the  man,  or  animate  and 
vitalize,  and  so  inwardly  control,  the  man  himseli  In  this  view 
there  is  a  look  of  absurdity  in  the  claim  for  woman  suffrage 
which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  some  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  Prof.  Phelps  speaks  in  bold  and  convincing  lan- 
guage of  ''the  absurdity  of  thrusting  upon  one-half  of  the 
human  race  a  privilege  which  they  have  never  asked  for,  and 
their  desire  for  which  is  a  thing  not  proved ;  the  absurdity  of 
imposing  upon  one-half  of  the  race  a  duty,  the  gravest  that 
organized  society  creates,  but  which  they  have  no  power  to 
defend  in  an  emergency ;  the  absurdity  of  holding  woman  to 
military  service,  as  she  must  be  held  if  she  is  to  stand  on  any 
fair  terms  of  equality  with  man  in  the  possession  of  this  natural 
right;  the  absurdity  of  the  intermingling  of  the  gravest  duties 
of  the  court  room  and  the  senate  chamber  with  those  of  the 
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Doraerf — ^tbese  and  other  like  thiDgs  involved  in  the  proposed 
re?olQt!on  and  its  sequences,  we  claim  to  have  the  look  of 
abtfarditj  to  the  average  sense  of  mankind.  Yet  they  are  com- 
monly treated  either  flippantly  or  passionately  in  the  attempt 
at  rejoinder ;  and  once  and  agaiti  we  are  told  that  the  revolution 
is  right  because  it  is  right;  and  it  must  succeed  because  it  will 
sacceed.  We  ask  for  a  reverent  answer  to  St.  Paul's  reason- 
ing, and  we  are  informed  that  St.  Paul  was  a  bachelor.  We 
ask  what  to  do  with  the  apostle's  inspired  command  to  wives,. 
so  marked  in  its  distinction  from  bis  commands  to  husbands^ 
and  we  are  reminded  that  the  apostle  was  a  Jew.  We  urge  the 
impossibility  of  woman's  defending  the  ballot  by  force  of  arms  'y 
and  we  are  answered  that  woman  is  a  slave.  We  argue  the 
incongruity  of  the  duties  of  maternity  with  those  of  the  jury- 
box  and  the  bar ;  and  we  are  instructed  gravely  that  men  are 
tyrants,  usurpers,  brutes.  We  speak  of  the  dignity  of  marriage, 
and  the  sacredness  of  motherhood ;  and  we  are  met  with  the 
discovery  that  woman  has  a  mission." 

4  The  Ttform  in  question  is  a  violation  of  woman^s  truest  and 
deepest  instincts^  a'nd  so  is  truly  a  "  reform  against  nature,'*^ 

It  is  not  implied  by  this  there  are  not  women  who  delight  in 
pablicity  and  who  have  a  talent  for  ajBTairs,  and  even  for  gov« 
ernmentand  l^adernhip  in  the  State;  strong-minded  and  mas« 
ealine  women,  as  their  very  presence  and  boldness  of  address 
declare.  Such  are  most  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement,  gener- 
ally single  women  thrown  out  of  their  true  sexual  relation  by 
the  abnormal  force  and  independence  of  their  nature,  and  seek- 
ing to  find  or  make  a  place  for  their  uncomfortable  and  irre- 
pressible energies.  The  very  names  of  some  of  these  leaders 
give  one  an  inward  shudder  when  thought  of  in  the  relation  of 
wife.  But  these,  happily,  are  exceptions  to  the  sex  and  do  not 
represent  woman  as  Ood  made  her  to  be,  and  as  most  women 
are.  Such,  when  left  to  their  own  womanly  instincts,  and  not 
forced  out  of  them  by  sophistry  or  ambition,  disclaim  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  and  would  not  vote  if  they  could. 
Not  assuming  to  be  wiser  tban  St.  Paul,  or  stronger  than 
nature,  they  acknowledge  the  headship  of  the  husband  as  the 
ordinance  of  God,  finding  in  it  not  tyranny  but  strength  and 
peace.    One  of  the  best  and  noblest  women  we  ever  knew, 
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whose  clearness  and  strength  of  intellect  was  equaled  only  bj 
her  strength  and  parity  of  affection — once  said,  ''  Women  like 
to  be  controlled ;  it  is  woman's  nature  to  be  governed,  and  not 
to  govern  ;"  giving  utterance  to  what  every  true  woman  knows 
in  her  inmost  heart  to  be  true.  Said  the  late  Prof.  Maurice  to 
a  lady  who  was  protesting  against  the  required  promise  in  the 
marriage  service,  to  honor  and  obey  her  husband,  ''  My  dear 
Madam,  you  little  know  the  blessedness  of  obedience."  It  is 
•one  of  the  chief  mischiefs  of  the  modem  woman's  rights  doc* 
trine,  that  it  ignores  and  violates  the  deepest  instincts  of  her 
nature,  and  calls  sabordination  subjection  (as  in  J.  Stuart 
Mills'  book  entitled  "  The  Subjection  of  Women,")  obedience 
servility,  and  headship  tyranny. 

A  most  significant  and  hopeful  sign  in  connection  with  this 
woman  suffrage  agitation,  is  the  fact  that  so  few  women  are 
in  favor  of  the  reform,  or  avail  themselves  of  the  limited 
43uffrage  allowed  them  in  certain  states  and  territories.  A  reoent 
number  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  speaking  of  the  reported 
working  of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming  Territory,  says: 
'^The  most  striking  point  in  connection  with  woman  suffrage 
is  seen  in  Wyoming  as  well  as  elsewhere — the  indifference  of 
women  themselves  to  the  right  Even  in  school  matters,  in 
which  those  who  do  not  favor  a  general  suffrage  for  women 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  interest  themselves,  they  do  not 
aeem  to  be  active.  In  New  York  and  Massachusetts,-  where 
women  have  a  limited  suffrage  in  school  matters,  the  number 
exercising  the  right  has  been  v»ry  small.  In  Vermont  15,000 
tax-paying  women  have  had  the  same  rights  for  three  years, 
but  few  have  availed  themselves  of  them.  Only  eight  women 
VDted  in  Burlington  this  year  against  sixteen  the  first  year  of 
the  law,  and  a  similar  indisposition  to  take  part  even  in  school 
politics  is  reported  from  other  quarters  of  the  state.  The 
advocates  of  woman  suffrage  are  rejoicing  over  the  probable 
approval  by  the  Governor  of  Washington  Territory  of  a  woman 
suffrage  law  already  passed,  but  Dakota,  which  will  probably 
come  first  into  the  family  of  States,  refused  to  put  it  into  the 
proposed  Constitution.  The  great  obstacle  everywhere,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  the  indifference  or  unwillingness  of  women 
rather  than  the  opposition  of  men." 
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This  proves  conclosively  that  woman's  instincts,  always  wiser 
than  her  reasonings,  are  against  this  theoretical  reform  advo- 
cated by  the  few  whose  instincts  have  been  repressed  and  con- 
qoered  by  their  will. 

5.  Apart  from  all  physical  disqualification  for  the  duties  of 
government  and  the  so-called  right  of  suffrage — which  is  too 
obvious  to  dwell  upon — there  is  one  argument  grounded  in 
vomaD's  mental  and  moral  constitution  that  is  unanswerable. 
This  is  what  may  be  termed  the  attraction  of  personality  insepa- 
rable from  her  nature.  Woman  is  nothing  if  not  a  respecter  of 
persons.  All  questions  to  her  are  personal  questions.  This 
propensity  is  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Hamerton  in  bis  InteU 
lectual  Lift^  that  we  quote  his  words :  "  A  woman,"  he  says, 
"can  rarely  detach  her  mind  from  questions  of  persons  to  apply 
it  to  questions  of  fact  She  does  not  think  simply,  'Is  that 
true  of  such  a  thing?'  but  she  thinks,  *Does  he  love  me,  or 
respect  me?*  This  feeling  in  woman  is  far  from  being  wholly 
egoistic  They  refer  everything  to  persons,  but  not  necessarily 
to  iheir  own  persons.  Whatever  you  affirm  as  a  fact,  they  find 
means  of  interpreting  as  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  some  person 
whom  they  either  venerate  or  love,  to  the  head  of  religion,  or 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  family.  Hence  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
enter  upon  intellectual  discussion  of  any  kind  with  women,  for 
yon  are  almost  certain  to  oflbnd  them  by  setting  aside  the  sen- 
timents of  veneration,  affection,  love,  which  they  have  in  great 
strength,  in  order  to  reach  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact,  which 
tbey  neither  have  nor  care  for." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  characteristic,  which  all  must 
acknowledge  to  be  true,  disqualifies  woman  for  impartial 
judgment  of  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  ballot,  for  sitting 
on  juries,  for  the  bench,  and  for  almost  all  political  action  where 
measures  and  policies  and  not  men  are  in  question.  It  is  no 
discredit  to  woman  that  this  is  so.  It  does  not  argue  an  infe- 
rior, but  only  a  different  tyfe  of  mind  and  nature.  Being 
formed  for  man,  and  not  for  the  State,  for  clinging  affection, 
and  not  for  legislation  or  debate,  persons  are  everything  to  her, 
and  all  questions  and  policies  are  of  interest  only  in  their  indi- 
vidual and  personal  bearings.  As  Milton  truly  describes  this 
diflference: 
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"  Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seemed : 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed, 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  Qod  only,  she  for  Qod  in  him.** 

A  good  deal  of  shallow  criticism  has  been  expended  on  this 
last  line,  as  well  as  on  the  argument  of  St  Paul  toaching  the 
subordination  of  woman.  But  nowhere  does  the  great  poet 
show  more  clearly  his  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  woman^ 
and  the  divine  philosophy  of  religion,  than  here.  The  attrac- 
tion of  personality  of  which  we  have  spoken,  woman's  natural 
indifference  to  the  abstract,  the  absolute,  and  the  remote,  and 
her  craving  for  the  personal  and  the  concrete,  together  with  the 
all-dominating  sway  of  her  affections,  renders  the  one  object  of 
her  love  and  reverence  the  natural  medium  of  her  religious 
adoration.  This  may  explain,  if  not  Justify  the  old  formula  in 
the  English  marriage  service — "  With  my  body  I  thee  worship," 
— taken  doubtless  from  th^  4r5th  psalm :  "  For  he  is  thy  lord 
and  worship  thou  him." 

6.  A  last  argument  against  woman  suffrage  is  its  practical 
consequences^  or  the  evil  results  that  will  naturally  follow  such 
a  social  revolution.  Only  a  few  of  these  can  be  hinted  at  rather 
than  described. 

Not  the  least  disastrous  result  would  be  the  intolerable 
burden  thrust  upon  women's  shoulders  by  imposing  political 
questions  and  duties  in  addition  to  those  already  borne. 
Domestic  and  social  duties,  never  so  onerous  and  distracting 
as  now,  the  care  and  nurture  of  children,  with  ihe  high  and 
sacred  responsibilities  involved  in  these,  are  enough,  and  more 
than  enough  for  most  women  in  this  age.  To  add  to  these  the 
cares  of  public  life  and  the  turbulent  excitements  of  politics, 
would  be  indeed  to  break  the  bruised  reed.  As  has  been  well 
and  truly  said  by  a  recent  writer :  **  There  is  no  country  in 
which  women  enjoy  such  large  and  various  liberty  as  with  us ; 
but  it  would  be  bold  to  say  tbat^  American  women  as  a  whole 
are  superior  to  those  of  other  leading  nations.  In  spite  of  these 
advantages  a  vast  proportion  of  them  fall  immensely  short  of 
the  influence  and  consideration  that  ought  to  belong  to  them. 
This  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  causes — an  overstrained  and 
nervous  activity,  an  incessant  tension  of  nerves,  bred  partly  by 
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climate,  but  incomparably  more  by  the  peculiar  social  condi- 
tions of  a  country  where  all  kinds  of  competition,  spurred  by 
all  kinds  of  stimulus,  keep  mind  and  body  always  on  the  stretch* 
Tbe  men  feel  them  in  the  struggles  of  active  life ;  the  women 
in  the  ambitions,  anxieties  and  worries  of  a  social  existence 
where  emulation  prevails  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  And 
they,  as  the  more  susceptible,  and  more  easily  deranged,  suffer 
more  than  the  men.  .  .  .  Worn  as  many  of  our  women  are  by 
this  morbid  action  and  reaction  of  body  and  mind,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  reach  that  full  womanhood  than  which  the  world 
has  nothing  more  beneficent  or  more  noble.  In  this  condition 
of  things  what  do  certain  women  demand  for  the  good  of  their 
sex?  To  add  to  the  excitements  that  are  wasting  them,  other 
and  greater  excitements,  and  to  cares  too  much  for  their  strength, 
other  and  greater  cares.  Because  they  cannot  do  their  own 
work,  to  require  them  to  add  to  it  the  work  of  men,  and  launch 
them  into  the  turmoil  where  the  most  robust  sometimes  fail. 
It  is  much  as  if  a  man  in  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion  were 
told  by  his  physician  to  enter  at  once  for  a  foot-race  or  a  boxing 
match.''  Tbe  result  of  such  a  cruel  and  intolerable  burden,  if 
imposed,  would  be  either  utter  prostration  and  distraction,  or 
msixm  of  one  or  the  other  class  of  duties.  Which  would  be 
eraded  would  depend  on  the  character  and  conscience  of  those 
compelled  to  choose.  With  the  increasing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  many  women  to  get  above  domestic  duties  instead  of  seeking 
to  rise  to  a  proper  discharge  of  them,  and  the  alarming  tendency 
in  the  higher  circles  toward  the  decay  if  not  the  extinction  of 
the  family,  the  effect  of  this  new  temptation  may  be  conceived. 

The  sec^^Zar^^eUtbn  of  the  home  by  the  intrusion  of  political 
questions  and  disputes,  is  another  impending  evil  consequence* 
Oar  home-life  cannot  afford  to  have  any  new  secularizing  or 
dissipating  elements.  Politics  in  the  pulpit  is  more  than  many 
good  men  can  endure.  What  then  must  it  be  to  have  the 
aanctoary  of  home  profaned  and  its  peace  disturbed  by  partizan 
strifes  and  political  divisions  ?  What  the  effect  on  the  strength 
of  the  marriage  bond,  already  so  fearfully  relaxed,  of  this  new 
disturbing  and  strife  breeding  element? 

But  the  effect  upon  tvoman  herself  of  the  proposed  reform  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst  evil  to  be  apprehended.     What  this  effect 
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will  be  may  be  partially  inferred  from  the  effect  witnessed  in 
aome  of  our  female  agitators  and  politicians  That  they  have 
proved  themselves  able  and  eloquent  champions,  equal  to 
statesmen  of  the  other  sex  in  all  but  the  moderation  of  true 
wisdom,  is  really  an  argument  against  tbem.  For  in  propor- 
tion as  women  resemble  men  in  masculine  traits  and  abilities, 
in  just  that  degree  are  they  repulsive  as  women.  A  woman 
with  a  beard,  or  of  masculine  size  and  muscles,  is  no  more  an 
anomaly  to  her  sex  than  one  loud  and  positive  and  even  elo- 
quent in  debate.  Woman's  voice,  if  nothing  else,  indicates 
that  she  was  not  made  for  public  speaking ;  and  her  native 
delicacy  and  modesty  no  less  plainly  declare  that  public  life 
and  government  are  contrary  to  her  nature.  The  very  qual- 
ities which  by  a  perverse  culture  will  fit  her  for  the  rostrum 
and  the  bar,  will  unfit  her  for  her  true  place  and  influence  io 
the  home,  and  destroy  that  chivalrous  love  and  devotion  which 
is  accorded  to  a  true  woman  only  as  she  keeps  herself  un- 
spotted  from  the  world.  Hitherto  only  the  stronger  and  more 
capable  class  of  women  have  pressed  into  the  public  arena, 
and  their  superior  abilities  have  disguised  the  anomaly  under 
the  charm  of  novelty.  But  when  the  door  is  fully  opened  by 
unlimited  female  suffrage,  we  shall  see  very  different  exhibi- 
tions both  of  speech  and  conduct  made  by  the  coarser  and 
more  unprincipled  classes 

But  we  are  told  that  the  effect  of  allowing  women's 
suffrage — and  this  is  one  great  argument  of  its  advocates — 
will  be  to  purify  politics  and  restrain  the  coarseness  and 
corruption  which  now  so  largely  characterize  public  life.  iTo 
a^eFISffi  extent  this  may  be  allowed,  so  far  as  outward 
decency  and  decorum  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  better 
class  of  women  avail  themselves  of  their  *^  rights"  The 
presence  of  a  pure  and  noble  woman  in  a  political  assembly 
may  act  as  a  restraint  on  vulgarity,  as  the  presence  of  a  pure 
and  virtuous  statesman  may  da  But  moral  and  political  cor- 
ruption is  too  deep  a  malady  to  be  cured  by  gallantry  or  senti- 
mental respect  in  the  legislative  hall  any  more  than  in  the 
parlor  or  the  soiree.  The  '^  barbarism"  which  such  statesmen 
as  Adams  and  Webster  and  Sumner  were  unable  to  repress, 
but  only  to  provoke  and  make  more  violent,  will  hardly  be 
controlled  by  a  few  misplaced  women,  however  wise  and  good. 
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Bnt  the  practical  working  of  the  schema  will  be  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  theory.  It  will  not  be  the  good,  the  wise,  and 
TirtQcns  who  will  chiefly  influence  politics,  or  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage,  but  the  ignorant,  the  vulgar  and  unprincipled 
classes.  From  the  fact  that  (he  reform  in  question  is  against 
nature  and  in  violation  of  woman's  truest  instincts,  it  will  fail 
to  carry  thoae  in  whom  these  instincts  are  most  pronounced, 
the  higher  and  better  class,  and  be  left  to  those  of  coarser 
mould.  Some  may  at  first  deny  their  instincts  and  go  to  the 
polls  from  principle,  as  many  good  women  have  unsexed  them- 
selves by  bold  and  unseemly  acts  through  zeal  in  the  tem- 
perance reform.  But  nature  and  instinctive  modesty  will 
finally  prevail,  and  they  will  quietly  stay  at  home,  and  leave 
voting  and  politics  to  those  who  are  less  modest  and  more 
unbitious. 

With  the  prevalence  of  women's  suffrage  a  new  power  will 
be  introdooed  into  politics,  and  its  character  and  results  will  be 
YftBtly  different  from  what  its  advocates  imagine.  With  the 
better  class  of  women  refusing  to  vote,  and  the  lower,  the  cor- 
rapt,  and  venal  class,  swarming  to  swell  the  majority  of  their 
fivorites  or  their  patrons,  politics  instead  of  being  purified  will 
become  tenfold  more  corrupt  by  the  corruption  added  to  it  of 
this  new  element.  The  example  of  the  Mormon  women  vot- 
ing in  a  body  in  the  interest  of  that  institution  which  degrades 
&nd  enthralls  them,  shows  what  the  vote  of  a  certain  class  of 
ffomen  will  be  even  on  questions  of  temperance  and  morality. 
And  this  illustrates  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  women 
are  influenced  less  by  abstract  than  by  personal  considerations. 
Their  vote,  like  their  opinions  on  any  question,  will  be  carried 
Dot  by  the  truth  or  reason  or  wisdom  of  the  measure,  but  by 
its  effect  on  certain  persons  whom  they  like  or  dislike,  and  this 
even  against  their  own  interest  How  much  more  when  favor 
aod  interest  are  combined.  The  working  of  this  principle  may 
be  imagined,  when  favoritism  and  personal  charms  and  female 
intrigue  on  the  one  hand  are  met  by  flattery  and  reward  on  the 
other,  and  the  social  corruption  of  the  court  is  added  to  that  of 
political  ambition. 

The  chief  peril  to  our  institutions,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, comes  from  the  overwhelming  tide  of  ignorant  and  un- 
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principled  voters,  under  oar  present  system  of  suffrage.  When 
this  tide  is  constantly  increasing  and  thoughtful  men  are  pon- 
tlering  the  question  whether  universal  suffrage  is  not  a  failure, 
IS  it  wise  or  safe  to  augment  this  peril  by  opening  still  wider 
the  door  of  suffrage  to  admit  a  larger  and  more  incalculable 
element.  Is  it  anything  but  blind  infatuation  to  rush  head- 
long into  a  revolutionary  measure  which  at  best  is  doubtful, 
and  whose  possible  evil  consequences,  when  once  upon  us,  can 
neither  be  measured  nor  repaired  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  effects  here  indicated  are  imaginary, 
or  at  most  theoretical,  and  cannot  be  held  up  as  actually  or 
practically  true.  It  is  claimed  that  '^in  England  600,000 
women  owning  real  estate,  or  paying  rent,  exercise  the  right  of 
municipal  suffrage  without  provoking  revolution  or  social  dis- 
turbance." But  the  experiment  as  yet,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  is  too  recent  and  on  too  limited  a  scale  to 
exhibit  its  full  grown  fruits.  The  first  fruits,  however,  of  the 
woman's  rights  movement  and  the  kind  of  character  produced 
by  it  are  already  too  apparent  in  modern  society.  The  most 
recent  testimony  on  this  subject  is  the  republication  in  London 
'of  the  Social  Essays  written  by  Mrs.  Linton,  author  of  The  Oirl 
of  the  Period,  This  famous  satire  has  lost  none  of  its  truth  and 
application  since  its  first  appearance  in  the  Saturday  Bemew. 
The  author  declares  herself  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
she  has  struck  the  right  chord  of  condemnation,  and  advocated 
the  best  virtues  and  most  valuable  characteristics  of  women. 
Says  Mrs.  Linton : 

"  One  of  the  modern  phases  of  womanhood — hard,  unloving, 
mercenary,  ambitious,  without  domestic  faculty  and  devoid  of 
healthy  natural  instincts, — ^is  still  to  me  a  pitiable  mistake  and 
a  grave  national  disaster.  And  I  think  now,  as  I  thought 
when  I  wrote  these  papers,  that  a  public  and  professional  life 
for  women  is  incompatible  with  the  discharge  of  their  highest 
duties  or  the  cultivation  of  their  noblest  qualities.  I  think 
now,  as  I  thought  then,  that  the  sphere  of  human  action  is 
determined  by  the  fact  of  sex,  and  that  there  does  exist  both 
natural  limitation  and  natural  direction.  This  creed  which 
summarizes  all  that  I  have  said  in  extenso^  I  repeat  with  empha- 
sis, and  maintain  with  the  conviction  of  long  years  of  experi- 
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ence."  And  this  creed,  thus  sincerely  and  coarageously  uttered^ 
not  by  a  man,  but  by  a  woman  of  sense  and  culture  and  of  wide 
experience  and  observation,  we  commend  to  the  '^shrieking 
sisterhood "  of  strong  minded  women  in  pursuit  of  what  they 
call  their  righta 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  in  this  discussion  and 
have  aimed  to  touch  only  on  fundamental  points  of  the  ques- 
tioa.  But  as  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  in  his  **  Prelude  "  to  one  of  his 
late  Boston  lectures,  has  adduced  several  practical  arguments  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  interests  of  morality  and  temper- 
ance, it  may  be  well  to  notice  very  briefly  some  of  these  so  far 
as  they  have  not  been  already  answered  by  anticipation. 

He  says,  ''  Women  have  more  reasons  for  attachment  to  the 
home,  and  hence  if  they  have  the  power,  may  be  expected  to 
defend  the  interests  of  home  more  carefully  than  men  have 
dooe."  The  same  argument  would  require  woman  to  build  the 
house,  and  to  furnish  all  the  supplies  of  the  family.  The  coop- 
eration of  woman  in  all  that  concerns  home  interests  does  not 
imply  executive  action,  or  the  taking  of  all  domestic  matters 
into  her  own  hands.  The  fallacy  of  this  whole  style  of  reason- 
ing rests  on  the  deeper  fallacy  of  individualism.  If  the  head 
of  the  family,  the  husband  and  father,  cannot  be  trusted  to 
protect  its  domestic  interests,  much  less  can  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  all  social  unity  is  at  an  end.  How  much  wiser  is 
the  divine  constitution  which  makes  man  and  woman  one,  and 
the  family  an  organic  unity,  whose  head  being  made  responsi- 
hle  for  its  welfare,  is  thereby,  if  by  any  means,  made  capable 
and  worthy  of  so  sacred  a  trust. 

Again,  he  says:  "Women  as  a  class  are  more  free  from 
intemperance  and  immorality  than  men,  and  hence  may  be 
expected  to  cast  a  purer  vote  for  the  reform  of  cities."  We 
answer,  not  among  the  lower  classes,  for  reasons  already  shown  ; 
while  the  better  class  would  generally  refrain  from  voting,  thug 
diminishing  instead  of  increasing  the  purer  Vote. 

Again :  **  By  endowment  of  heaven,  women  are  more  attached 
to  children  in  their  tenderest  years  than  men  are,  and  care  more 
for  the  moral  interests  of  fathers,  sons,  brothers  and  husbands ; 
and  so  may  be  expected  to  purify  the  vote  of  cities  in  the  inter- 
^  of  its  household&"  This  supposes  that  woman's  vote  out- 
VOL.  vn.  14 
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side  of  the  household  can  do  more  for  virtue  and  moralitv  than 
her  legitimate  influence  within  it, — a  most  preposterous  fallacy. 
Let  woman  exert  the  power  which  is  hers  *by  endowment  of 
heaven '  in  the  training  and  strengthening  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and  her  vote  will  be  needless,  as  now  it  would  be  inef- 
fectual in  most  casea 

Again,  he  tells  us:  "Municipal  suffrage  for  tax-paying 
women  has  worked  well  for  many  years  in  England;  and  a 
general  right  of  female  suffrage  has  worked  well  for  fourteen 
years  in  Wyoming."  There  are  doubtless  two  sides,  or  two 
verdicts  on  this  question — an  outside  and  an  inside  view.  We 
hear  only,  or  chiefly,  from  the  former,  from  parties  interested 
to  report  success.  Other  and  very  different  reports  hav€  also 
come.  Besides,  the  experiment  is  too  recent  to  develop  as  yet 
nil  its  results,  especially  among  a  different  class  of  population 
yet  to  come. 

"Voting,"  we  are  informed,  "would  increase  the  intelligence 
of  women,  and  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  female  education.'' 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  judicious  persons, — educators  and 
physicians*  included, — that  women  in  this  age  and  country  are 
receiving  all  the  stimulus  to  education  which  they  can  safely 
bear;  and  that  the  kind  and  quality  of  intelligence  that  voting 
would  promote,  would  not  be  in  the  line  most  needful  or  most 
useful  to  women.  The  principles  of  civil  government  are 
already  taught,  or  should  be,  in  all  our  schools  and  seminaries, 
but  the  newspaper  discussions  of  party  politics  and  rival  candi- 
dates, which  with  the  daily  list  of  crimes  and  casualties,  form 
the  chief  reading,  if  not  education,  of  most  male  voters,  are  a 
wretched  substitute  for  the  intellectual  and  literary  culture 
which  many  women  do  and  all  might  attain,  if  no  additional 
stimulus  of  political  duties  and  ambitions  were  thrust  upon 

them. 

Again,  he  tells  us:  "It  would  enable  women  to  protect  their 

own  industrial,  social,  moral  and  educational  rights."     It  is 

here  assumed  that  the  rights  of  women  are  not  and  cannot  be 

sufliciently  protected   by  men ;    an  assumption  disproved  by 

the  recent  history  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  women,  and  by  the 

admission  of  Mr.  Cook  himself,  who  says:  "The  industrial, 

educational  and  social  rights  of  women  have  been  advanced 
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immensely  in  the  last  generation  ;" — and  this  without  women's 
soSrage!  There  is  not  one  legitimate  right  of  woman  sought 
to  be  secured  or  protected  by  her  ballot,  which  cannot  be  more 
eSectaally  secured  by  petition.  Where  then  is  the  need  of 
taking  the  law  into  her  own  hands  and  asserting  her  political 
independence? 

''Limited  municipal  suffrage,  he  admits,  '^  would  be  an  ex- 
periment, and  if  this  experiment  should  not  work  well,  it  could 
be  discontinued."  Such  experiment,  as  all  must  see,  is  designed 
as  an  entering  wedge  to  draw  after  it  the  whole  reform  and 
revolution.  Suffrage  once  granted  to  any  class  would  be  diflBi- 
calt,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  withdrawn. 

His  supreme  argument  is  the  last  "  The  whisky  rings  and 
other  corrupt  classes  fear  nothing  so  much  as  municipal  suffrage 
for  women;  and  that  points  out  the  most  effective  weapon  that 
can  be  used  against  them.*'  They  fear  it  because  they  look 
only  at  immciiate  possible  results.  But  the  true  legislator  is 
boond  to  look  beyond  these  to  the  ultimate  effect  on  society 
and  the  family,  which  have  interests  outweighing  and  outlast- 
ing even  the  cause  of  temperance  legislation. 

Two  fundamental  errors  underlie  this  whole  movement,  the 
correction  of  which  would  forestall  and  answer  all  arguments 
for  women's  suffrage  yet  adduced.  The  first  is  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  ballot  and  of  legislation  to  remedy 
moral  and  social  evils.  These  evils  are  deeper  than  the  out- 
ward surface  of  life,-  which  is  all  that  the  law  can  reach,  and 
can  be  remedied  only  by  moral  and  spiritual  agencies.  What 
the  law  cannot  do  both  for  individuals  and  for  society,  can  be 
done  and  is  done  by  Christianity  with  its  slow  working  grace 
and  truth.  Moral  sentiment  is  before  legislation  and  must  be- 
come a  power  in  society  before  it  can  be  embodied  in  law,  or 
enforced  by  civil  authority.  And  to  form  this  sentiment,  to 
exercise  this  moral  and  spiritual  sway,  is  preeminently  the 
work  and  privilege  of  woman.     Here  is  her  true  sovereignty. 

The  second  error  is  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  and 
sphere  and  true  glory  of  woman,  and  of  what  are  called  her 
political  rights.  This  is  connected  with  the  false  doctrine  of 
individualism  already  mentioned,  or  the  denial  of  the  divine 
ideao!  the  family  and  the  State.    The  nature  and  constitution  of 
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woman  is  before  the  modern  doctrinea  reapecting  her,  and  will 
survive  them  and  determine  her  place  and  dnties  in  society,  how- 
ever for  the  time  she  may  lose  her  true  dignity  and  the  reapect 
which  belongs  to  her  by  blindly  striving  against  them.  The 
family,  too,  is  before  civil  government;  and  its  constitutive 
idea,  its  organic  unity,  and  its  sacred  interests,  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  it,  or  practically  violated  in  blind  obedience  to  a 
false  theory  of  natural  or  individual  rights. 
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AKncLB  IV.— TELEOLOGY,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

The  trend  of  our  time  is  eminently  materialistic.  Its  thought 
has  been  directed  bj  those  advances  which  are  the  glory  of  the 
age.  Chemistry,  electricity,  and  above  all,  biology,  have  revo- 
lutionized the  older  science.  Such  rapid  progress  could  not 
fail  to  leave  idealism  and  the  purely  mental  sciences  in  the 
background.  Philosophy,  save  that  which  is  naturalistic,  no 
longer  achieves  her  former  successes  with  the  people.  The  cry 
is  for  museums  and  lecture  courses.  The  great  popular  mind 
has  become  first  attracted  and  then  engrossed.  More  than  to 
any  other,  this  result  is  due  to  the  investigation  and  writings 
of  Charles  Darwin. 

Materialists  there  have  been  in  every  age,  and  in  our  own 
they  have  not  failed  to  lay  hold  of  the  new  science  as  a  trium- 
phant vindication  of  their  philosophy.  The  boldness  of  the 
appropriation,  the  prestige  of  the  claimants,  the  plausibility  of 
their  assertions  carried  the  world  by  storm.  Before  the  new 
tmths  were  half  realized,  materialism  cloaked  the  young  science 
and  henceforth  seemed  its  natural  robe.  Commencing  with  the 
&cts  and  inductions  of  science  she  passed,  apparently  without 
I  break,  to  the  inferences  of  philosophy,  and  landed  the  in- 
qoirer  in  the  boggy  syrtis  of  materialistic  conclusions. 

The  chief  claim  of  modern  materialism  is  that  recent  science 
eiclades  from  nature  all  possibility  of  the  Christian's  God.  As 
pan  of  this  grand  conclusion,  teleology  is  swept  from  its 
aDcicDt  basis  and  the  evidence  by  natural  design  to  an  intelli* 
gent,  planning  Creator  is  wholly  wanting.  That  the  friends  of 
religion  have  regarded  such  claims  as  the  teachings  of  science 
is  moch  to  be  deplored.  Science  as  well  as  religion  needs 
vindication,  and  of  theologians  and  men  of  science  not  a  few 
have  protested  against  the  union  of  materialism  with  evolution. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  not  to  prove  teleology  or  to  defend 
organic  evolution,  but  to  examine  the  argument  of  design  in 
the  light  of  Development  and  determine  to  what  extent,  if  at 
^\  it  is  modified  thereby.  First  is  presented  a  r&um^  of 
Dwgn,  second,  of  Development,  thirdly,  the  discussion. 
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The  Abouhent  of  Design. 

This  is  not,  as  usually  stated,  from  design  to  a  Designer. 
Let  the  evidence  of  design  be  established,  and  since  design  can 
exist  only  in  intelligence,  the  conclusion  to  an  intelligent 
Designer  is  immediate  and  irresistible.  The  work  of  the 
teleologist  is  to  substantiate  in  nature  the  evidence  of  design. 
His  is  not  the  argument  of  the  cosmologist  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  First  Cause  from  the  universe  as  an  effect  Nor  ia 
that  part  of  teleology  here  discussed  which  reasons  from  the 
harmony  and  order  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  known  as  the 
argument  from  order.  As  here  used,  teleology  refers  to  the 
skill  and  contrivance  perceived  in  the  adaptations  of  nature. 
Mr.  Darwin  speaks  of  "  beautiful  contrivances  "  and  "  marvel- 
ous adaptittions."  Dr.  Romanes,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
theory  of  development,  says :  **  Innumerable  cases  of  adaptation 
of  organisms  to  their  environment  are  the  observed  facts  for 
which  an  explanation  is  required." 

Design  concerns  not  the  origination  of  matter  but  its  use,  not 
the  materials  or  parts,  but  their  relations,  which  achieve  an  end 
that  the  parts  without  arrangement  could  not  accomplish. 
Strictly,  design  is  not  in  the  arrangement  or  adaptation,  but  in 
the  Intelligence  back  of  them  and  of  which  they  are  the  evi- 
dence. Design,  then,  consists  in  adaptations,  which  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  foresight  and  intention.  As  design  actually 
exists  only  in  mind,  which  is  not  open  to  observation  even  in 
our  fellow  men,  our  only  way  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  is 
through  external  phenomena,  indicating  purpose. 

To  account  for  adaptations^  final  as  well  as  efficient  causes  are 
required.  In  adaptations  there  is  no  doubt  of  efficient  cause, 
but  there  is  more  than  this, — the  idea  beforehand  of  the  end  to 
be  attained.  This  existed  before  material  means  were  invoked 
to  realize  that  idea.  Every  phenomenon  has  its  material,  effi- 
cient cause,  its  reason  how^  and  in  each  combination  and  adap- 
tation we  seek  these  objective  causes.  But  the  mind  is  not 
satisfied  in  thus  determining  physical  antecedents.  In  the 
human  hand  as  an  instrument,  we  are  compelled  to  see  more 
than  physics  and  physiology.  The  reason  how  does  not  suffice 
to  account  for  the  eye.     The  larger  factor  remains  unexplained 
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and  leads  us  to  inqaire  the  reason  why.  We  reply  that  the 
eye  was  made  to  see.  This  reason  is  needed  to  accoant  for  all 
phenomena  that  appear  designed  to  accomplish  definite  results. 
The  why^  in  distinction  from  the  how^  is  named  the  mental, 
subjective,  or  final  cause. 

Some  object  to  this  reason,  saying  that  for  cause  it  puts  effect. 
It  is  not  the  effect,  however,  but  the  idea  of  that  effect,  which 
constitutes  the  final  cause.  This  idea  precedes,  but  does  not 
sapplant,  efiicient  agency.  Efficient  causes  are  the  means 
which  realize  objectively  what  has  first  been  ideally  conceived, 
— jast  as  man,  before  constructing  a  machine  to  accomplish  a 
parpose,  has  that  purpose  in  mind.  This  determination  of  the 
present  to  the  future  is  the  distinctive  element  of  finality.  To 
explain  any  adaptation,  truth  requires  a  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  factor.  The  two  causes  are  complementary  and  har- 
monioua 

Design  possesses  the  same  basis  of  fad  as  the  natural  systems  of 
(organic  science.  Homology  expresses  the  fact  that  in  nature 
there  are  serial  relations,  correspondences  in  type  of  structure, 
AD  example  of  which  is  the  unity  of  type  exhibited  in  a  fishes 
pectoral  fin,  a  bird's  wing,  a  dog's  fore-leg,  a  man  s  arm.  Be- 
caase  of  his  knowledge  of  ichthyic  relations,  Mr.  Agassiz  was 
enabled  to  delineate  from  a  single  part,  correctly  as  it  proved, 
the  skeleton  of  the  fish  from  which  it  was  taken.  The  recon- 
struction from  a  single  part  shows  mutual  adaptations  in  every 
portion  of  the  skeleton.  Homology,  or  the  study  of  relations, 
the  basis  of  all  comparative  science,  finds  expression  in  natural 
classification,  the  statement  of  those  relations.  Though  homol- 
ogies are  but  relations  they  are  facts  as  shown  by  the  instance 
given.  Although  classification  is  but  a  statement  of  relations 
it  is  an  accepted  scientific  principle,  a  practical  rule,  a  truth. 
Yet  it  is  based  only  on  the  perception  of  relations.  If  these 
systematic  relations  did  not  actually  exist  in  nature,  natural 
science  would  be  impossible,  since  it  is  systematized  knowledge. 

Now  it  is  on  these  very  same  relations,  or  adaptations  of  part 
to  part — witness  the  case  cited, — fitted  to  accomplish  an  end, 
which  constitutes  the  induction  of  design.  Resting  on  the 
«anje  basis  of  natural  relations  are  teleology  and  scientific  sys- 
tems, alike  only  perceivable  by  intelligence  and  alike  only 
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conceivable  as  the  result  of  intelligent  manifestations  in  those 
relations.  Founded  on  this  solid  basis  of  actual  relation  in 
nature,  Design  is  correctly  termed  by  Mr.  Mill,  an  inductive 
argument.  As  an  induction  is  to  be  established  like  any  other, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  concerned,  namely,  adaptations. 

Design  u  an  induction^  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  weight 
of  evidence.  Design  cannot  be  demonstrated  with  mathematical 
certainty.  The  value  of  the  induction-  from  results  which 
appear  purposed  depends  on  the  weight  of  evidence.  The 
presumption  in  any  given  case  may  be  small  or  it  may  be 
great  The  probability  of  design  is  increased  by  the  repetition 
of  results  in  an  individual  case,  by  the  multiplication  of  cases 
producing  like  results,  by  specialization  of  structure,  by  unique- 
ness of  function.  The  more  complex  and  oft-repeated  the 
adaptation  of  structure  to  function,  instinct  to  action,  species  to 
environment,  the  greater  the  evidence  of  design,  until  at  last  it 
becomes  a  necessity  of  thought, — conviction  like  that  which 
certifies  to  ideal,  serial  relations  in  geology  and  biology,  and 
without  which  they  would  not  be  sciences  but  mere  aggrega- 
tions  of  facts.  Probability  lesser  or  greater,  according  to  the 
ground  of  the  induction,  is  the  only  support  of  scientific  theo- 
ries, and  most  departments  of  science  considered  thoroughly 
established,  are  only  morally  certain  theories. 

The  human  eye  as  an  instrument  for  sight,  with  its  supple- 
mentary parts,  the  complexity  of  the  structure,  the  marvelous 
adjustments  not  only  to  an  external  medium,  but  between  the 
several  parts,  from  early  time  has  been  considered  to  present 
irrefragable  evidence  of  design.  Throughout  nature  countless 
adaptations  roll  up  so  great  a  body  of  evidence  that  the  induc- 
sion  of  design  is  not  only  unanswerable,  but  any  other  explan- 
ation, circumstances  considered,  is  not  conceivable.  For  in- 
stances in  proof  of  design,  reference  is  made  to  Paley^  the 
Bridgewater  treatises,  and  of  recent  works,  to  Janet  and  others. 
Some  of  Mr.  Darwin's  special  works,  as  the  Fertilization  of 
Orchids,  are  capital  cases  in  point.  The  force  of  the  argument, 
the  means  for  proving  it,  are  within  reach  of  all.  Knowledge 
of  processes  is  unessential  since  results — ^adaptations — are,  and 
always  have  been,  the  facts  from  which  the  chiefest  evidence  is 
derived.  The  induction  of  design  has  commended  itself  to  the 
common  sense  of  all  generations. 
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The  Thkobt  op  Dkvklopmbnt. 

Upon  the  stadj  of  living  and  fossil  organisms,  their  processes 
and  relations,  external:  and  internal,  is  based  the  series  of  induc- 
tions embodied  in  the  theory  of  development.  Development  is 
the  evolution  of  organisms  by  natural  process.  For  ages  its 
principles  have  been  employed  by  breeder  and  horticulturist  to 
improve  old  and  originate  new  varieties.  What  man  does  only 
bj  working  in  obedience  to  natural  law,  nature  accomplishes  of 
itself,  environment  replacing  man  as  the  external  factor.  A 
tendency  to  vary  is  part  of  every  organism,  and  this  internal, 
physiological  tendency  responds  to  external  change.  But 
enyironment  does  not  originate  variation  any  more  than  the 
canal  originates  the  stream  which  it  directs.  Heredity  is  the 
(act  that  offspring  resemble  parent,  variation  that  they  differ 
from  parent.  The  efficient  causes  of  resemblance  and  variation 
are  unknown,  save  that  they  are  physiological  and  not  physical, 
dynamic  and  not  mechanical. 

Overproduction  expresses  the  observation  that  many  more 
individuals  are  produced  than  there  is  food  or  room  for;  hence 
arises  a  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the  weaker  individuals 
perish  and  the  stronger  survive.  This  is  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  or  natural  selection.  The  survival  results  because  of 
greater  ability  to  cope  with  and  conquer  adverse  conditions  of 
existence.  This  natural  selection  by  which  organisms  are 
brought  into  harmony  with  environment  is  a  negative  result, 
since  it  operates  only  by  suppressing  weaker  individuals. 
Thus  each  generation  propagates  from  its  best  and  each  becomes 
more  perfect  than  the  preceding,  just  as  in  producing  the  race- 
horse, man  selected  the  fleetest  horses  and  bred  from  them ;  of 
the  progeny  the  fleetest  were  in  turn  paired,  and  so  on  till  the 
present  result  has  been  attained.  Those  results  that  are  per- 
nmnently  helpful  to  the  individual  become  developed  by  use 
and  the  variation  is  transmitted  in  an  intensified  form  to  de- 
scendants. Functions  perfect  organs,  actions  develop  instinct, 
organisms  are  differentiated  and  specialized,  brought  into  har- 
mony with  their  respective  surroundings,  and  species  are 
created.  The  intermediate  varieties,  being  less  strongly  char- 
acterized— weaker,  aPe  for  the  most  part  blotted  out,  and  series- 
which  once  connected  species  are  lost. 
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Since  the  several  factors  are  always  operating  and  environ- 
ment (climate,  amount  of  food,  etc.),  is  ever  and  gradaally 
changing,  "species  "  are  not  fixed  but  are  constantly  respond- 
ing to  new  conditions.  "Species"  and  "varieties,"  therefore, 
are  relative  terma  Species,  like  individuals,  succeed  one 
another  in  serial  lines.  Successive  ages,  geology  teaqhes,  have 
produced  increasingly  specialized  forms.  The  physical  condi- 
tions gradually  improving,  from  primal  germs  through  the  ages 
have  developed  all  species  past  and  present, — such  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  theory.  Geographic  25o6logy  and  botany  evidence 
that  species  are  variable  and  that  many  intermediate  races  and 
varieties  now  exist  Asa  Gray  says:  "I  have  been  at  the 
making  and  unmaking  of  far  too  many  species  to  retain  any 
overweening  confidence  in  their  definiteness  and  stability.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  they  have  only  a  relative  fixity  and  permanenca" 

Variation,  overproduction,  struggle  for  existence,  survival  of 
the  fittest — these  are  the, facts  of  Development.  That  from 
primal  germs,  by  increasing  specializations  and  adaptationa, 
has  come  the  present  wealth  of  organic  species,  is  the  theory, 
the  series  of  inductions,  based  on  those  facts.  It  accounts  for 
the  greatest  number  of  phenomena,  appears  eminently  reasona- 
ble, is  compatible  with  and  explains  other  science,  and  is 
accepted  by  the  great  body  of  scientific  workers.  Like  Design 
it  is  not  strictly  demonstrable,  but  as  a  matter  of  induction  its 
probability  is  so  overwhelming  that  it  is  considered  established. 

The  Bearing  of  Development  on  Telbologt. 

Accepting  the  theory  of  development,  what  is  its  bearing 
upon  Design  ?  Have  vegetables  and  animals  "  paved  the  earth 
with  intentions,"  as  Gray  asserts,  or  is  the  materialist  correct  in 
claiming  that  in  and  of  itself  Development  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  changes  and  improvements  resulting  in 
present  species ;  that  purely  natural  processes  having  accounted 
for  adaptations,  design  is  only  an  appearance? 

Nature,  they  say,  is  the  grand  worker,  matter  and  force  the 
two  elements  of  the  universe.  The  eye,  for  example,  is  not  the 
result  of  wise  forethought,  not  an  instrun^nt  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing.     It  has  become  an  instrument  of  vision 
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simply  and  only  because  light  and  other  external  influences 
operated  on  the  tendency  of  antecedent  ocelli  to  vary.  All 
adaptations  and  contrivances  are  accounted  for  when  their 
physical  antecedents  are  traced  back  to  their  supposed  origin. 
The  maryeloua  correspondence  of  organ  and  function  no  longer 
exhibit  design  since  environment,  directing  through  ages  the 
tendency  to  vary,  harmonizes  them  one  to  another.  So  with 
instinct,  and  with  species. 

In  short,  all  natural  harmonies  are  only  the  working  of 
unconscious,  unintelligent,  impersonal  nature.  The  same  sys- 
tem of  natural  law  everywhere  pervading  the  universe  causes 
equally  the  pebble  and  the  eye.  The  same  immutable  law 
manifested  in  gravitation  falls  the  stone, — manifested  in  Devel- 
opment produces  the  human  hand.  There  is  no  more  intelli- 
gence shown  in  one  than  the  other.  The  special  adaptations  of 
the  band  to  its  uses  are  '^not  any  more  available  as  evidence 
of  design  than  the  adaptations  of  a  river  to  the  bed  which  it 
has  itself  been  the  means  of  excavating."  Law,  immutable 
Uw,  nothing   but  law  I     Briefly,  this   is  the  position  of  the 

\        materialist  who  lays  claim  to  evolution.     It  is  plausible,  it  has 

'        gained  more  than  a  limited  hearing. 

I  Is  it  true?     Is  this  the  legitimate  bearing  of  Development  on 

teleology  ?     In  reply  it  is  said : 

Development  dots  not  preclude  Deaign.  Like  all  science  the 
theory  of  development  has  to  do  with  second  or  efficient  causes, 
known  and  unknown.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  account  for 
the  beginning  of  things.  Development  implies  material  to  be 
evolved  and  forces  by  which  it  is  done,  but  itself  neither  orig- 
inates nor  explains  that  origin.  The  laws  of  development  do 
not  account  for,  but  are  only  manifested  in  matter  by  the 
movements  of  force.  To  claim  that  life  is  the  adjustment  of 
inner  to  outer  relations  says  nothing,  since  this  adjustment  is 
JQst  what  is  calling  for  explanation.  Mr.  Darwin  did  not  pre- 
tend to  account  for  the  origin  of  sensation  or  life. 

Design  is  not  excluded  by  supposing  that  Development 
explains  all  processes  by  which  adaptations  are  evolved,  even 
back  to  the  first  life-germ.  Not  accounting  when  or  how 
materialifc  and  forces  originated,  Development  has  no  reason  to 
give  wh^  in  those  beginnings  the  factors  by  which  design  is 
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accomplished  should  not  have  been  implanted.  If  intention 
existed  in  the  first  germ,  undesigned  formation  cannot  develop 
from  it,  since  the  extent  of  the  implanted  intention  can  be  read 
only  at  the  completion  of  such  development  Nothing  less 
than  the  oak  is  the  measure  of  the  acorn.  That  only  an  oak 
will  come  from  an  acorn  is  certain,— can  be  accurately  predicted. 
In  some  way  the  plan  for  the  product,  since  certain  and  pre- 
dictable, is  enfolded  in  the  seed.  Because  true  that  the  result 
of  each  developed  acorn  is  an  oak,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
tree  is  a  predetermined  result?  In  like  manner  is  it  not  emi- 
nently reasonable  that  other  results, — adaptations  and  con- 
trivances,— should  be  implanted  in  primal  germs?  Certainly, 
Development  does  not  preclude  Design. 

Development  presupposes  Design,  Such  intricate  combinations 
of  force  as  are  known  to  be  employed  in  producing  the  infinite 
variety  of  organic  adaptations  presuppose  that  immutable  laws, 
working  individually,  could  not  produce  such  results;  other- 
wise,  by  the  law  of  parsimony,  nature  would  employ  them. 
This  harmonious  workmg  of  a  complex  of  efficient  causes, 
producing  unified  results  in  adaptations,  indicates  a  co5rdinat- 
ing  power,  which  cannot  be  force,  since  force  is  precisely  what 
is  controlled,  nor  an  efficient  cause  because  such  are  the  very 
things  whose  combination  is  to  be  explained.  This  first  causey 
working  from  a  higher  level,  combines  and  manipulates  sec- 
ondary causes  under  proper  circumstances  of  space  and  time 
and  produces  such  results  as  presuppose  this  first  cause  to  be 
an  intelligent  Designer.  Therefore,  while  Development  is  the 
summation  of  those  processes — variation,  overproduction,  strug- 
gle for  existence,  survival  of  the  fittest,  etc., — which  physically 
considered  produce  adaptation,  it  presupposes  other  factors 
which  itself  does  not  explain,  and  accountable  for  only  on  the 
supposition  of  Design. 

Development  is  presupposed  hy  Design.  That  is,  if  there  is 
design  it  would  probably  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
processes  of  Development.  Design  (in  any  fair  sense  of  the 
word)  must  proceed  from  a  conscious,  intelligent  Designer,  who 
to  realize  his  purposes  in  nature  must  have  will  to  choose  and 
power  to  accomplish. 
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As  the  preceding  section  shows,  Development  does  not 
preclude  an  intelligent  First  Cause.  However  impossible 
immediate  creation  when  we  consider  Development  as  cognizant 
only  of  secondary  or  efficient  cause,  this  First  Cause,  manipa- 
latiog  matter  and  force,  may  have  resources  not  inconsistent 
with  efficient  cause  and  so  be  able  to  create  immediately.  So 
long  as  the  induction  of  a  First  Cause  be  valid,  the  possibility 
of  immediate  creation  cannot  be  absolutely  denied.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  a  priori  against  mediate  creation,  since  abso- 
lute immutability  of  law  may  be  the  most  perfect  means  by 
which  intelligence  could  accomplish  it  purposes.  If  it  be  said 
that  laws  are  not  things  but  statements,  it  is  replied  that  they 
express  natural  relations — that  if  nature  is  true  they  are  true. 

Immutable  law  and  uniformity  of  nature  are  expressions  for 
the  observed  harmony  and  regularity  of  natural  phenomena. 
Results  in  nature  which  are  now  brought  to  pass  are  by  natural 
process.  We  observe  only  uniformity  in  present  methods  of 
<:reation.  There  is  every  probability  that  in  the  production  of 
past  phenomena  the  same  methods  prevailed.  The  veracity  of 
nature  necessitates  the  conviction  that  like  results  in  nature 
are  produced  by  like  means.  All  the  instances  of  adaptations 
now  going  on  are  by  natural  process  or  Development  Hence 
the  presumption  that  all  adaptations  in  nature  were  so  produced 
and  the  conviction — supported  by  all  science  which  is  based  on 
the  fact  of  uniformity  in  nature, — that  if  adaptations  realize 
design  it  is  by  mediate  creation.  In  other  words,  design  in 
adaptations  presupposes  Development 

The  induction  of  a  process  of  creation  between  organic  result 
and  origin  therefore  in  no  wise  destroys  the  evidence  of  design, 
but  only  that  former  postulate  of  teleology,  immediate  creation. 
In  inorganic  nature,  geology  has  conclusively  shown  that  seas, 
continents,  etc.,  were  slowly  evolved.  Their  immediate  creation 
no  longer  finds  acceptance.  The  evidence  in  nature  that  the 
simplest  means  are  always  employed  in  the  attainment  of  an 
end  (the  law  of  parsimony),  declares  against  supernatural  means 
80  long  as  there  are  natural  ones.  So  in  organic  nature. 
Development  declares  unnatural  and  improbable  the  assumption 
—for  it  is  nothing  more,-~of  immediate  creation.  The  weight 
of  evidence  is  all  on  one  sida     There  is  but  one  choice  for  the 
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student  of  nature,  v^ho  is  not  only  nature's  disciple,  but  of 
necessity  the  interpreter  of  Him  whose  truths  are  expressed  in 
nature. 

Development  is  evidence  of  Design,  According  to  the  theory 
of  development,  the  whole  wealth  of  organic  adaptations  is  due 
to  its  processea  All  the  inductions  of  design  made  from  adap- 
tations are  therefore  due  to  Development,  which  thus  becomes 
the  sine  qua  non  and  only  evidence  of  organic  teleology. 

Design  is  manifested  in  one  eternal  act  of  creation.  Since 
natural  results  are  accomplished  only  by  means  of  natural 
processes,  whatever  evidence  of  design  exists  in  the  results, 
or  adaptations,  most  likewise  exist  in  the  means.  Designed 
results  cannot  proceed  from  undesigned  processes.  Therefore 
the  processes  of  Development,  equally  with  the  adaptations 
which  they  produce,  are  evidence  of  design. 

The  manifestations  of  a  First  Cause  or  organizing  Power, 
manipulating  matter  and  force  in  the  organic  realm  by  the 
processes  of  Development,  discover  not  only  intelligent  design 
but  an  ever-acting,  sustaining  guidance.  Development  teaches 
that  now  as  in  the  past,  organs  and  species  are  being  brought 
into  fresh  accord  with  gradually  changing  environment  Geol- 
ogy has  long  taught  that  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
change.  What  has  been  accepted  in  reference  to  inorganic 
nature,  now  finds  its  correlate  and  completion  in  the  correspond- 
ing  organic  evolution. 

One  eternal  act  of  creation,  substantiated  by  the  readings  of 
science  in  the  revelation  of  nature,  is  certainly  a  more  worthy 
conception  of  an  infinite  Designer,  than  an  infinity  of  separate 
interferences.  Finiteness  might  produce  separate  creations,  but 
only  infinite  Intelligence  can  create  through  the  long  and  com- 
plex processes  of  Development.  All  admit  that  immediate 
creation  meant  special  adaptation  and  special  design.  When 
infinite  foresight,  working  age-long,  through  indirect  and  com- 
plicated means,  produces  adaptations  capable  of  performing 
highly  specialized  functions,  do  such  results  indicate  a  less  or 
a  greater  degree  of  intelligence?  When  man  combines  natural 
forces  in  indirect,  complicated,  specialized  machines  and  pro- 
duces, for  example,  a  figured  tapestry,  we  admit  there  is  evidence 
of  greater  intelligence  than  when  he  throws  a  stone  at  a  mark. 
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There  is  purpose  in  both,  but  the  more  specialized  the  process 
the  higher  our  admiration.  So  with  adaptations.  The  special 
adaptations  of  the  hand  to  its  uses  are  '*more  available  as  evi- 
dence of  design  than  the  adaptations  of  a  river  to  the  bed  which 
it  has  itself  been  the  means  of  excavating." 

In  view  of  this  one  "  eternal  act  of  creation — ^a  never-ceasing 
process  of  divine  energy,"  LeConte  says :  "  There  is  still  design 
ID  every  object,  but  no  longer  a  separate  design,  only  a  separate 
manifestation  of  one  infinite  design." 

Whether  Development  and  design  find  acceptance  or  rejection^ 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  presentation  concerns  only  their 
relation&  The  only  change  wrought  is  to  purge  teleology  from 
the  untenable  hypotheses  of  immediate  creation  and  fixity  of 
species,  and  to  rest  the  argument  on  the  facts  of  nature  and  not 
on  imaginative  assumptions  Science  has  demolished  all  prob- 
ability of  this  "carpenter  theory"  of  the  universe.  In  place  of 
mechanical  origin  is  substituted  the  nobler  conception  of 
dynamic  creation.  Mediate  creation  supplants  immediate  and 
a  process  replaces  a  chimera. 

The  processes  of  Development  discover  a  reason  for  increased 
admiration  of  divine  wisdom,  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
glory  of  the  infinite  One— of  the  majesty  of  the  Eternal,  an 
immeasurable  exaltation  of  the  Christian's  God.  Increasing 
through  the  ages,  divine  Development  realizes  divine  Design. 
Its  processes  are  the  grand  attestation  to  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thoQght  of  formative  Intelligence. 

Neither  Development  nor  teleology  directly  concern  the 
creation  (origination)  of  matter  and  force,  but  their  use,  the 
creation  (formation)  of  adaptations  of  species  and  organs  and 
instincts.  Being  truths,  each  harmonizes  with  the  other.  In 
natore's  temple  they  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is  well  that 
imtb-seekers  imitate  their  example.  The  fabled  shield  should 
not  separate  the  teleologist  and  the  evolutionist. 

Materialism  finds  no  support  in  Development  She  can  not 
shut  out  an  intelligent  Designer  until  she  makes  processes 
scooQDt  for  beginnings  by  which  alone  processes  are  possible. 
Until  then,  away  with  her  cloak  of  imposture  from  the  new 
science  I 

Obvtm  ESradoaiy. 
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Articlb  v.— the   extradition   OF   CRIMINALS. 

All  our  problems  of  extradition  arise  out  of  the  conflict  of 
the  claims  of  the  several  national  groups  in  regard  to  fugitives 
from  justice,  who  have  escaped  from  the  territory  of  one  group 
to  that  of  another.  For  instance,  a  citizen  of  a  particular  State 
commits  a  crime  within  its  territory  and  betakes  himself  to  the 
territory  of  another  State,  having  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment, laws,  and  customa  Is  he  still,  in  view  of  both  States 
amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  State  from  which  he  has  fled  7 
And  if  so,  by  what  means  can  the  claim  to  jurisdiction  best  be 
enforced  ?  The  subject  is  of  such  a  comprehensive  nature  that 
we  shall  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  answer  to  the  first 
only  of  these  questiona 

The  strict  doctrine  of  jurisprudence  teaches  that  between 
residents  of  two  independent  States,  no  legal  relations  whatso- 
ever exist ;  but  notwithstanding  this  theory  the  practice  has 
grown  up  of  regarding  citizens  of  different  States,  for  purposes 
of  jurisdiction,  as  members  of  the  same  political  community ; 
treaties  of  international  copyright  and  postage,  the  German 
Zollverein  and  treaties  of  reciprocity  in  trade  give  proof  that 
the  old  system  of  national  exclusiveness  is  fast  falling  into 
decay ;  and  it  is  this  feeling  of  international  citizenship  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  extradition  of  criminals. 

Extradition,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  was  conducted  with- 
out treaties,  and  for  the  purpose  of  retaking  refugees  accused 
of  political  crimes,  chiefly  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  extradition  of 
Themistocles  demanded  of  the  king  of  the  Molossi  by  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans,  or  of  Hannibal  obtained  by  the 
Romans  from  the  king  of  Bithynia.  The  modern  usage,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  regulate  extradition  by  treaties,  curiously  • 
enough  reversing  the  custom  of  the  ancients  by  expressly 
excepting  all  political  offences.  The  subject  is  one  the  devel- 
opment of  which  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
modern  times,  and  the  steadiest  and  most  rapid  progress  in  it 
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has  been  made  in  the  comparatively  peaceful  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  1816. 

The  motive  for  extradition,  as  set  down  by  international 
jarists,  is  two-fold :  first,  it  is  for  the  common  interest  of  man- 
kind that  offenses  against  person  and  property,  offenses  against 
the  well-being  of  society,  and,  if  I  may  so  use  the  term,  against 
the  common  law  of  nations,  should  be  repressed  by  punish- 
ment; and,  secondly,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State  into 
which  the  refugee  has  fled  that  he  should  be  immediately  ap- 
prehended, since  no  State  wishes  to  add  to  the  number  of  its 
own  Qnimprisoned  crii;ninals  by  offering  itself  as  a  refuge  for 
the  malefactors  of  foreign  countries.  For  the  first  of  these 
reasons,  viz :  that  it  is  for  the  common  benefit  of  all,  it  seems  as  "^ 
if  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  all  civilized  nations  would 
coocede  reciprocity  in  regard  to  the  matter ;  and  for  the  sec- 
ond, viz:  that  we  do  not  wish  any  addition  to  our  criminal 
classes,  even  if  other  States  refuse  to  grant  reciprocity,  it  is  for 
oar  own  self-interest  to  deliver  up  to  justice  the  escaped  crim- 
inals of  other  nations.  It  would  seem  to  me,  then,  that  treaties 
sach  as  have  hitherto  been  concluded  by  United  States,  in 
which  are  specified  certain  crimes,  for  other  than  which  extra- 
dition will  not  be  granted,  are  quite  unnecessary ;  and  should 
be  concluded  for  the  purpose  only  of  making  sure  of  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  conditions  under  which  the  extradition  is  conceded. 
It  should  be  our  general  policy  to  surrender  to  any  civilized 
State,  whether  we  have  a  treaty  on  the  subject  with  it  or  not, 
aoj  refugee  from  that  State  against  whom  has  been  made  out  a 
jfrima  facie  case  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  committing  some 
offense  hy  us  regarded  as  against  the  well-being  of  society. 

The  principle,  oflen  put  forth  and  in  fact  contained  in  our 
treaties  with  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  most  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  that,  if  the  fugitive  be  a  subject  of  the  State  in 
which  he  is  found,  his  extradition  will  not  be  granted  for  a 
crime  committed  in  the  foreign  State,  is  carrying  to  an  extreme 
the  principle  of  national  sovereignty  ;  and,  as  is  readily  seen, 
is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  both  the  motives  for  extradition 
already  set  forth  ;  and,  too,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  system  of 
the  criminal  law  of  this  country,  which  has  at  its  foundation 
the  principle  that  a  criminal  should  be  tried  in  the  place  where 
VOL.  vn.  15 
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the  crime  was  committed,  in  the/orum  delicti  The  trial  of  the 
criminal  in  the  country  in  which  the  crime  was  committed  is 
manifestly  more  just,  not  only  because  the  evidence  is  more 
trustworthy  and  more  easily  obtained,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
laws  of  that  particular  country  that  he  has  violated,  and  by 
these  same  laws  should  he  be  tried,  and  suffer  such  penalties  as 
these  laws  impose.  To  put  forward  as  the  reason  for  not  sur- 
rendering a  criminal,  the  fear  that  justice  would  not  be  done  hy 
a  foreign  tribunal  to  one  of  our  citizens,  would  be  to  offer  a 
serious  insult  to  the  nation  making  the  demand;  for  extradi- 
tion is  based  on  mutual  confidence,  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  distrust  the  fair  administration  of  justice  in  such  a  case  than 
in  any  other.  This  doctrine  has  especial  force  in  such  a 
country  as  United  States,  in  which  the  principle  of  trial  in 
loco  quo  is  so  strong,  and  which,  unlike  Bavaria  and  other  Ger- 
man States,  takes  no  cognizance  of  a  crime  committed  by  one 
of  its  citizens  outside  of  its  own  boundariea 

In  all  the  treaties  of  United  States  with  foreign  powers  the 
offenses  for  which  extradition  will  be  granted  have  been  speci- 
fied to  the  exclusion  of  other  ofienses  not  so  specified.  The 
Ashburton  treaty  between  United  States  and  England  nego- 
tiated in  1842  covers  only  seven  specified  crimes  and  expressly 
excludes  all  crimes  of  a  political  nature.  If  we  review  ibe 
general  progress  of  our  extradition  policy,  as  exhibited  in  our 
treaties  subsequently  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  we  should 
see  that  the  tendency  has  been  steadily  in  the  direction  of  en- 
larging the  meagre  list  of  extraditable  crimes,  accompanied  by 
the  exclusion  of  crimes  of  a  political  nature. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Grotius,  modern 
jurists  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  extradition  should  not 
be  granted  for  political  offenses ;  for,  although  it  is  undoubt- 
edly for  the  interest  of  every  nation  that  its  subjects  should 
submit  to  the  constituted  government  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  peace  and  order,  yet  one  country  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  have  such  an  interest  in  the  particular  form  of 
government  or  particular  ruler  of  another,  that  it  should  aid  in 
bringing  to  trial  political  offenders,  who,  it  may  be,  are  rather 
voluntary  exiles  than  escaped  criminals.  Though  the  rebel 
who  causes  bloodshed  from  interested  motives  may  be  worthy 
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of  the  severest  punishment,   yet  resistance  to  usurpation  or 
tyranny  may  be  inspired  by  the  noblest  motives,  and  in  such 
political  crises,  failure  renders  him  a  criminal,  success  a  hero. 
There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
treason,  in  different  countries;  in  some  dissent  from  the  estab- 
lished church ;  in  some  freedom  of  the  press;  so  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  a  foreign  nation  to  judge  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  it  may  itself  be  divided  in  its  views  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  particular  case.     It  is  then  a  safer  rule  to 
exclude  crimes  of  a  purely  political  nature ;  but  this  principle 
must  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme.     Far  different  from  such 
crimes  are  those  of  assassination  and  murder  by  weapons  or 
explosives  even  when  committed  for  the  furtherance  of  some 
political  or  pretended  political  purpose.     The  making  of  such 
a  distinction  was  the  object  of  the  recent  extradition  conven- 
tion between  United  States  and  Belgium,  which  recognizes  as  a 
specific  crime  *'the  assassination  or  attempted  assassination  of 
the  chief  of  State;"  and  it  was  agreed  by  European  jurists 
that  no  European  State  would  have  refused  to  surrender  to 
United  States  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
President  Lincoln,  or  to  extradite  Guiteau,  had   he  escaped 
from  this  country.     In  regard  to  the  proposed  extradition  of 
the  Irish  agitators,  Sheridan  from  United  States  and  Byrne 
from  France,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "  What  is  and  what 
is  not  a  political  offense  are  questions  the  answer  to  which 
Tary  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  prejudices  of  the  judges 
and  the  political  tendencies  of  the  governtnents  of  the  day. 
It  has  been    our  custom  in  England  to  give  a  very  liberal 
interpretation   to  the  term   and   we  need   not    be  surprised 
if  the  authorities  in   United  States,   if  not  in   France"   do 
the  same ;  implying  that,  even  if  Sheridan  and  Byrne  could 
have  been  proved  to  have  actively  engaged  in  organizing  the 
Assassination  Society  in  Dublin,  England,  from  her  past  policy 
in  r^ard  to  the  extradition  of  Orsini,  the  would-be  assassin  of 
Napoleon  IIL,  could  have  had  no  cause  for  complaint,  if  ex- 
tradition were  refused  on  the  ground  of  political  motive.     It  is 
an  essential  characteristic  of  a  political  crime  that  it  takes  place 
openly  and  without  attempt  at  concealment ;  but  such  a  das- 
tardly, skulking  crime  as  assassination  loses  none  of  its  atrocity 
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from  its  connection  with  a  political  or  quasi-political  motive. 
In  general  the  United  States  should  never  refuse  on  the  ground 
of  the  political  purpose  the  demand  for  the  extradition  of  a 
refugee  accused  of  what,  in  the  absence  of  such  motive,  would 
be  an  ordinary  crime,  unless  it  was  committed  in  open  insur- 
rection. I  say  this  should  be  our  general  policy,  but,  since 
peculiar  cases  might  arise,  discretionary  power  should  be  lodged 
either  with  the  courts  or  the  President,  to  refuse  to  deliver  up 
a  person  so  accused,  if  in  their  judgment  any  injustice  would 
be  done  by  complying  with  the  demand. 

Crimes,  too,  of  a  purely  local  nature  should  be  excluded 
from  extradition  ;  for  many  nations  pa^s  laws  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary service,  religion,  etc.,  which  provide  for  very  severe  pun- 
ishment of  offenses  not  recognized  in  other  countries  to  be  of  a 
serious  nature,  or  perhaps  offenses  at  all.  An  instance  of  this 
is  our  revenue  laws,  the  violations  of  which  in  this  country 
are  punished  with  great  severity,  while  they  are  treated  as  very 
trifling  in  England. 

Hitherto,  as  I  have  said,  the  crimes  which  shall  be  regarded 
as  subject  to  extradition  between  United  States  and  foreign 
nations  have  been  limited  to  a  list  of  certain  specified  crimes  of 
a  most  serious  nature.  But  I  can  see  no  reasonable  objection 
to  extending  the  list  to  all  crimes  against  person  or  property, 
irrespective  of  degree  or  quality  of  the  crime,  whether  it  be  a 
felony  or  merely  a  misdemeanor,  retaining  as  the  only  limita- 
tions those  already  laid  down,  that  it  be  of  neither'a  political 
nor  local  character.  With  regard  to  other  than  political  and 
local  crimes,  it  may  be  safely  taken  for  granted,  that  the  for- 
eign government  will  not  demand  the  surrender  of  an  offender 
for  a  merely  trivial  offense,  especially  as  the  expense  of  the 
extradition  is  borne  by  the  government  making  the  demand ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  no  man  is  willing  to  become  an  exile 
from  his  native  land  except  to  escape  the  punishment  due  a 
crime  of  very  grave  nature.  The  United  States  have  been 
greatly  hindered  in  their  administration  of  justice  by  the  few- 
ness of  the  number  of  extraditable  crimes,  specified  in  the 
Ashburton  treaty ;  a  forcible  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of 
Miller  in  1881  who,  after  having  been  convicted  of  burglary 
in  Pennsylvania,  escaped  to  Toronto,  Canada,  where  the  author- 
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hies  refosed  to  sarrender  him,  as  burglary  is  not  one  of  the  crimes 
specified  in  the  treaty  (though  he  was  afterward  surrendered  on 
aDother  charge) ;  yet  burglary  is  a  crime  the  suppression  of 
which  is  for  the  interest  of  all  mankind,  and  it  is  obviously  for 
the  interest  of  Canada  not  to  add  to  the  number  of  her  own 
baiglars.  What,  then,  prevents  United  States  from  extending 
her  meagre  list  of  extradition  crimes  to  all  offenses  against  per- 
son and  property,  political  and  local  crimes  alone  excepted  ? 
Other  civilized  nations  would  soon  follow  our  lead ;  or  if  they 
did  not,  it  would  be  their  own  misfortune  to  become  the  refuge 
of  our  criminal  classes. 

In  most  of  our  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  a  criminal  extradited  for  one  offense  shall  not 
be  l3ied  for  any  other :  the  reason  for  this  stipulation  is  to  pre-» 
rent  a  man's  being  tried  for  a  political  or  local  crime  after  hav- 
ing been  extradited  for  an  ordinary  offense  admitted  by  the 
treaty.  The  British  Boyal  Commission  of  1878  reported 
against  such  a  stipulation  on  the  ground  that,  if  political  and 
local  crimes  be  excepted,  all  injustice  is  removed.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  however  that  their  view  is  altogether  sound.  For 
we  must  not  forget  that,  although  in  theory  the  delicate  dis- 
tinction between  political  and  ordinary  crimes  is  of  great  value, 
jet  it  is  one  that  is  extremely  difficult  to  put  into  practice ;  and 
that,  although  attempts  to  make  this  distinction  with  such  abso- 
late  clearness  as  is  necessary  have  frequently  been  made,  they 
have  invariably  resulted  in  failure.  Demands  on  the  country 
for  extradition  of  a  criminal  on  ostensibly  political  or  religious 
grounds  have  long  ceased  to  be  made;  but  the  same  result 
woald  be  brought  about  if,  after  his  surrender  for  some  ordi- 
nary offense,  he  could  be  tried  for  another,  the  political  char- 
acter of  which  was  at  all  doubtful;  so  that,  so  long  as  the 
foreign  country  satisfied  itself  that  the  crime  was  not  of  a  polit- 
ical or  local  nature,  it  would  make  little  difference  what  de- 
cision United  States  made  on  the  subject.  Therefore  I  think 
the  stipulation  ought  to  be  retained  in  all  our  treaties,  not  be- 
caose  I  consider  it  unexceptionable  in  theory,  but  because,  in 
practical  affairs,  more  perfect  justice  can  be  administered  in 
that  way,  than  in  any  that  I  have  heard  suggested. 
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Hitherto  what  has  chiefly  hindered  the  development  of  the 
laws  of  extradition  has  been  the  old  principle  of  national  ex- 
clasiveness,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  rapidly  giving  way 
to  feelings  of  a  jbroader  and  more  cosmopolitan  natare  now 
that  the  fundamental  reasons  for  such  laws  are  being  looked 
into  a  little  more  carefully.  The  truth  is,  our  international  re- 
lations of  both  peace  and  war  in  every  other  respect  have  had 
a  far  more  rapid  and  steadier  growth  than  our  laws  of  extradi- 
tion, which  have  not  kept  pace  with  such  advancement,  and  in 
consequence  prove  very  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  present 
time.  The  incomplete  state  in  which  we  find  our  present  laws 
on  extradition  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  fragmentary 
and  partial  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  hitherto  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  discussions  on  the 
subject,  which  have  lately  taken  place,  have  been  chiefly  be- 
tween two  countries,  each  fiercely  partizan  on  each  side,  in 
arranging  some  special  clause  in  some  particular  treaty,  each 
acting  for  its  own  selfish  interest,  without  having  much  of  anj^ 
reference  to  the  broad  ideas  on  which  the  subject  is  based. 
What  is  needed  is  an  International  Conference  among  all  the 
great  powers,  which  would  give  the  whole  system  a  thorough 
overhauling  from  the  foundation,  and  remove  the  obstacles 
which  now  impede  the  administration  of  justice,  by  setting 
forth  in  a  clear  light  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject 
without  reference  to  any  topic  of  ephemeral  interest  upon 
grounds  of  an  equitable  and  permanent  policy. 
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AiOTCLB  VL— MORAL  DEFECTS  IN  RECENT  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

A  7AST  amount  of  coDScientious,  and  in  the  main  laudable, 
work  is  annually  performed  by  the  gentlemen  (and  ladies,  too) 
wbo  prepare  the  systematic  biblical  studies  of  Sunday  schools. 
Here  and  there  are  slips.  The  committee  who  prepare  the 
program  sometimes  have  given  away  the  Christmas  or  the 
Easter  Sunday  to  Job  or  to  Saul.  The  commentators,  who 
prepare  the  question  books  for  scholars  and  helps  for  teachers, 
hafe,  as  we  shall  now  show,  sometimes  blindly  followed  the 
misplaced  finger-posts  of  tradition,  rather  than  the  Scripture 
record,  sound  moral  principles,  and  enlightened  historical  judg- 
ment. But  the  general  merits  of  their  work  are  not  to  be  judged 
b?  such  blunders,  grave  as  they  may  appear  to  be. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  expose  some  of  these  blunders 
with  an  unsparing  honesty,  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  and 
religious  interests  imperiled  by  them.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  much  of  the  skepticism  now  current  has  no  better 
foaudation  than  the  gross  mistakes  made  by  good  but  unwise 
men,  who  sincerely  but  blindly  put  error  in  the  place  of  truth. 
At  a  time  when  the  intensest  light  of  criticism  beats  upon  the 
teachings  of  the  church, — certain  as  it  is  that  lessons  implicitly 
received  by  trusting  childhood  are  destined  to  be  tried  in  after 
vears  by  the  keenest  scrutiny  of  a  doubting  intelligence, — it 
sorely  behooves  all  Christian  teachers  to  remove  early  from  the 
difficult  problems  of  religious  faith  whatever  is  dubious  and 
whatever  is  misleading. 

The  Sunday  school  studies  on  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  the  year  1883,  seem,  in  an  unusual 
Dumber  of  instances,  to  illustrate  the  proverb  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind.  We  have  examined  a  large  assortment  of 
the  question  books  and  helps  provided  by  different  editors;  and 
find  them  all,  in  varying  particulars,  justly  liable,  in  any 
honest  criticism,  to  such  an  indictment.  The  lessons  for  1884 
Qpon  the  second  book  of  Samuel  will  be  found  open  here  and 
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there  to  similar  strictures,  as  in  the  matter  of  Uzzah's  "  sin " 
(2  Sam.  vi.  7),  and  the  pestilence  that  was  ^'sent  in  punishment 
of  the  census  (2  Sam.  xxiv.). 

The  first  strictures  that  we  have  to  make  are  required  by  the 
treatment  given  to  the  narrative  of  EWs  Death  (1  Sam.  iv.  10- 
18).  In  this  passage,  the  calamitous  defeat  of  the  Israelites  is 
recorded,  the  fall  of  Eli's  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  God  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  swooning  and  death  of  Eli  at  the  news  of  the  disaster. 
The  lesson  drawn  from  these  events  is  that  of  a  divine  punish- 
ment upon  parental  weakness  and  filial  disobedience,  the  ruin 
of  children  by  the  indulgence  of  parents.  "The  Golden  Text" 
is,  **His  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them 
not."  **  Eecklessness  in  youth,"  so  we  are  informed  by  the 
Sunday  school  commentator,  "  is  usually  followed  by  profligacy 
in  age." 

These  are  undoubtedlv  wholesome  truths.  Whether  they 
have  a  genetic  connection  with  the  Scripture  lesson  to  which 
they  are  annexed,  or  whether  they  have  as  little  to  do  with  it 
as  some  sermons  have  with  their  texts,  is  what  we  have  to 
examine. 

In  the  history,  the  events  of  the  section  referred  to  appear  as 
the  first  burst  of  a  storm,  of  whose  devastations  only  a  shud- 
dering memory  survives  in  the  records  of  centuries  long  after, 
a  catastrophe  that  fully  equaled  Samuel's  prediction  of  it  as 

*'a  thing  at  which  both  the  eskrs  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall 
tingle."— Ch.  iii.  11. 

Israel  succumbed  in  helplessness  to  the  fury  of  foes  who  spared 
neither  sanctuary  nor  age  nor  sex.  Jeremiah,  in  foretelling  the 
doom  of  the  corrupt  capital  and  its  temple,  could  find  no  fitter 
comparison  to  the  wrath  to  be  wreaked  by  the  Ghaldaean  armies, 
than  the  woe  that  had  annihilated  Shiloh  five  hundred  years 
before : 

Bulj  go  ye  now  unto  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my 
name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it  for  the  wickedness  of  my  peo- 
ple Israel.  Therefore  will  I  do  unto  this  house,  which  is  called  by  my 
name,  wherein  ye  trust,  and  unto  the  place  which  I  gave  to  you  and  ta 
your  fathers,  as  I  have  done  to  Shiloh.— Jer.  vii.  12,  14. 
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The  horror  of  that  untold  carnival  of  massacre  and  outrage 
otters  its  time-long  wnil  in  the  chants  of  the  second  temple : 

God  forsook  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh,  the  tent  which  he  placed  among 
men:  and  delivered  his  strength  into  captivity,  and  his  glory  into  the 
enony's  hand.  He  gave  his  people  over  also  unto  the  sword;  and  was 
wityth  with  his  inheritance.  The  fire  consumed  their  young  men;  and 
their  maidens  were  not  given  to  marriage.  Their  priests  fell  by  the 
flword;  and  their  widows  made  no  lamentation. — Ps.  Ixxviii.  60-64. 

In  the  fragmentary  narrative  of  that  time,  Israel  appears,  in 
dismay  at  the  threatening  invasion  in  which  they  bad  suffered 
a  premonitory  defeat,  to  have  resorted  to  an  unprecedented 
expedient  They  had  brought  the  national  palladium,  the  ark 
of  God,  from  its  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  to  the  camp,  with  a  reli* 
aaee  on  its  power  that  was  doubtless  superstitious,  but  which 
may  have  been,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  wise  as  the 
wisest  means  that  a  sagacious  general  can  take  to  nerve  the 
sword-arm  of  his  soldiers  by  whatever  will  beat  inflame  their 
coorage  and  sustain  their  confidence.  The  sequel  taught  a 
lesson  which  fanaticism  never  learned,  even  to  the  last  convul- 
sion of  zealot  frenzy  against  the  Roman  armies, — that  the  faith 
of  Israel  stands  not  in  material  things,  however  sacred,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness.  For  the  ark,  when 
redaced  to  a  fetich,  God  cared  nothing. 

In  contemplation  of  the  sequel,  enviable  would  seem  the  fate 

of  those  who  fell  in  valorous  though  unsuccessful  straggle  for 

their  homes,  their  altars  and  their  country  upon  the  field  of 

honor.     Had  Hophni  and   Phinehas  had  their  choice,   they 

would  most  gladly  have  accepted  the  death  of  patriot  soldiers 

falling  as  they  fell.     They  would  have  thought  with  Horatius 

at  the  Bridge : 

"Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 
The  (ttptain  of  the  gate: 
To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late; 
And  how  can  man  die  better, 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ?*' 

By  their  gallant  death  they  escaped  beholding  or  suffering  the 
nameless  outrages  of  cruelty  and  lust  perpetrated  by  the  victors 
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upon  their  families  and  their  countrymen.  "  However  flagitious 
their  lives,  however  deserving  of  the  worst  fate  in  retributiou 
for  their  profanation  of  holy  things,  it  is  a  prodigious  non 
seqmlur  which  points  to  their  death  on  the  soldier's  bed  of 
honor,  the  happiest  of  all  the  victims  of  that- dreadful  catastro- 
phe, to  teach  the  lesson  that  ''weak,  indulgent  and  neglectful 
fathers  sow  ruin  for  their  children  and  sorrow  for  themselves." 
It  is  truly  amazing  to  find  an  intelligent  teacher  forcing  such  a 
moral  from  the  death  of  these  two  leaders  at  the  head  of  80,000 
soldiers  slain.  If  the  death  of  these  two  shows  that,  what  does 
the  death  of  the  80,000  show  for  them  f 

But  from  what  premises  have  our  rabbis  jumped  such  a  gulf 
to  such  a  conclusion  ? 

The  second  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel  records  the 
sin  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  and  the  doom  denounced  against 
Eli's  house  by  an  unnamed  prophet  in  the  name  of  God.  But 
a  careful  scrutiny  shows  us  what  the  rabbis  have  overlooked. 
The  death  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas  both  in  one  day  is  there 
foretold  as  a  sign  of  the  doom  that  is  coming: 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee,  that  shall  come  upon  thy  two  sonB^ 
on  Hophni  and  Phinehas;  in  one  day  they  shall  die  both  of  them. — ^iL  34. 

That  doom  is  described  as  two-fold,  the  downfall  of  Eli's  house, 
and  **the  affliction  of  the  tabernacle**  {Heh,\  the  latter. referring 
to  the  devastation  of  Shiloh.  How  the  doom  fell  on  Eli's 
house,  the  following  history  shows  in  chapter  xxii.,  when  his 
great-grandson,  Ahimelech,  accused  of  treason  in  showing  favor 
to  David,  is  slain,  and  eighty-five  of  the  priestly  race  perished 
with  him  in  the  massacre  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
Nob  at  Saul's  command.  The  same  doom  pursues  the  sole 
surviving  son  of  Ahimelech,  Abiathar.  In  honor  during 
David's  reign,  he  committed  the  mistake  of  favoring  the  suc- 
cession of  Adonijah.  Spared  by  Solomon  on  account  of  his 
meritorious  service  of  David,  he  is  nevertheless  deposed  from  the 
priesthood,  and  the  fall  of  Eli's  house  is  final : 

So  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord ; 
that  he  might  fulfill  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  concerning 
the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh.— I  Kings  ii.  27. 
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The  prophetic  word  of  Samuel  is  thus  fulfilled : 

For  I  have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever  for  the  in- 
iqmtj  which  he  knoweth,  because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile  and  he 
ffestrained  them  not. — ^iii.  18. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  passing  that  the  two  sons  of  Samuel  were 
as  bad  in  their  way  as  Eli's  sons.  Samuel,  though  of  a  more 
rigorous  nature  than  the  amiable  Eli,  did  not,  perhaps  could 
not,  any  more  successfully  than  Eli,  use  his  power  as  judge  to 
restrain  or  punish  their  excesses,  and  it  was  in  despair  at  the 
situation  that  the  people  began  to  entertain  the  project  of  a 
monarchy.  We  hear  no  more  of  them.  SamueVs  family  like 
Eli's  doubtless  declined,  in  the  common  way  of  tainted  fam- 
ilies. The  record  of  the  doom  pronounced  on  Eli's  house  has 
been  preserved  on  account  of  its  connection  with  an  event  of 
some  historical  importance  in  Israel,  the  transference  of  the 
high-priesthood  from  the  house  of  Ithamar  to  that  Eleazar.  It 
is  the  "house"  more  than  any  individual  member  of  it,  that 
lies  under  the  doom.  The  cause  assigned  is  the  combined 
weakness  of  Eli  and  excesses  of  his  sons.  An  exact  knowledge 
of  the  several  personal  characters  of  their  descendants  might 
perhaps  show  inherited  defects  of  character  contributing  to  the 
folfillment  of  the  doom  which  pursued  the  house.  Most  im- 
portant is  it,  however,  to  insist  upon  the  distinction  which  the 
record  expressly  makes  between  the  rfoom,  and  "  the  stgn^^  of 
ilin  the  coinci()ent  deaths  of  Eli*s  sons.  We  are  bound  to  cen- 
sure the  blind  judgment  which  finds  gross  wickedness  punished 
as  it  deserves  by  an  honorable,  and,  as  things  stood,  a  fortunate 
death.  We  must  protest  against  an  illustration  of  the  justice 
of  Grod  in  distributing  the  wages  of  sin  by  a  case  in  which  the 
chief  sinners  got  off  with  the  least  of  suffering  and  the  most  of 
glory.  Even  the  child,  so  far  as  thoughtful,  must  find  a  mys- 
tery in  the  two  wicked  priests  faring  no  worse  than  many  thou- 
sands of  their  countrymen. 

For  this  preposterous  blunder  of  mistaking  the  villains'  hon- 
orable escape  for  the  villains'  punishment,  how  true  a  lesson, 
how  close  to  the  temptations  of  daily  life,  might  have  been 
substituted,  if  there  had  been  discernment  enough  to  see,  as 
"the  central  truth  "  of  this  narrative,  the  Divine  judgment  upon 
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formalism.  The  ark,  powerless  to  save  its  superstitious  devo- 
tees, conveys  a  warning  to  all  in  every  age  who  rely  for  salva- 
tion on  forms  rather  than  spirit;  who  trust  in  sacraments,  in 
church-membership,  in  creed-profession,  in  their  saying  ".Lord, 
Lord,"  in  any  thing  short  of  faithfully  doing  the  Lord's  com- 
mandments. 

We  will  not  fail  to  do  the  "Lesson  Helps"  the  justice  to 
admit  that  some  of  them  find  this  lesson  among  the  teachings 
of  the  history,  and  plainly  improve  it  by  saying,  "all  external 
ordinances  are  powerless  to  save;  they  are  valuable  only  as 
means  to  an  end."  But  this  is  said  in  the  fourth  place,  ^r5^2^, 
secondly^  and  thirdly^  are  devoted  to  the  remarkable  misimprove- 
ments  we  have  criticized.  It  is  with  a  tardy  and  comparatively 
feeble  voice  that  intelligence  at  last  emerges  from  the  confusion 
into  which  tradition  has  gotten  thought  by  cataloguing  these 
specimens  of  sinners  unpunished  in  the  list  of  sinners  punished. 

A  second  instance  of  this  fallacious  deference  to  the  labels 
which  uncritical  tradition  has  affixed  to  biblical  events  is 
afforded  by  the  utter  misinstruction  given  upon  the  narrative 
of  the  institution  of  the  kingdom  (ch.  viii.). 

A  historical  survey  gives  us  the  following  data  for  a  correct 
estimate  of  this  as  a  good  thing  rather  than  a  bad. 

1.  The  antecedents : 

a.  Israel's  victories  in  Samuel's  best  days. 

So  the  PhiliBtines  were  subdued,  and  they  came  no  more  into  the  coast 
of  Israel ;  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all  the 
days  of  Samuel.  And  the  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from 
Israel  weie  restored  to  Israel,  from  Ekron  even  unto  (}ath;  and  the 
coasts  thereof  did  Israel  deliver  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
And  there  was  peace  l)etween  Israel  and  the  Amorites. — Ch.  vii.  13,  14. 

6.  Decadence  of  Samuel's  vigor. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Samuel  was  old,  he  made  his  sons  judges 
over  Israel.  Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together 
and  came  to  Samuel  unto  Ramah,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold  thou  art 
old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways ;  now  make  us  a  king  to  judge 
us  like  all  the  nations. — Ch.  viii.  1,  4,  5. 

2.  Signs  of  an  imminent  crisis. 

a.  Intimation  of  new  distresses  demanding  a  new  deliverer 
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Xow  the  Lord  had  told  Samuel  in  his  ear  a  day  before  Saul  came, 
saying,  To-morrow  about  this  time  I  will  send  thee  a  man  out  of  the 
land  of  Benjamin,  and  thou  cihalt  anoint  him  to  be  captain  over  my 
people  Israel,  that  he  may  save  my  people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  for  I  have  looked  upon  my  people,  because  their  cry  is  come  unto 
me.—^^SL  iz.  15,  16. 

K  An  Ammonite  invasion  within  a  month  (so  the  LXX.) 
after  Saul  is  anointed  by  Samuel. — Ch.  xi,  1. 

c.  The  record  of  extreme  prostration  after  two  years  of  SauFs 
TeigD. 

Now  there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel ;  for 
the  Philistines  said,  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears :  But 
all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen  every  man  his 
share,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax,  and  his  mattock.  So  it  came  to  pass 
in  the  day  of  battle,  that  there  was  neither  sword  or  spear  found  in  the 
hand  of  any  of  the  people  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan :  but  with 
Saul  and  with  Jonathan  his  son  was  there  found. — Ch.  xiii.  19,  20,  33. 

3.  The  obvious  need,  otherwise  and  generally,  as  apparent  in 
the  history  of  other  nations — the  England  of  the  Heptarchy, 
for  instance — of  consolidation  and  centralization,  in  order  to 
Dadonal  development.  Compare  the  Israel  of  the  disunited  and 
jealous  tribes  under  the  Judges  with  the  Israel  of  the  Davidic 
and  Solomonic  reigns.  The  development  of  the  religious  as 
well  as  the  political  life  of  Israel  needed  the  strong  frame-work 
of  the  monarchy  as  a  lantern  glass  for  the  light  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy. 

4.  The  eflfects  of  the  introduction  of  the  monarchy,  espe- 
cially as  apparent  in  the  golden  age  of  Israel,  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  attested  it  as  a  good  thing. 

5.  The  monarchy  appears  both  in  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Scriptures  as  an  integral  part  of  the  providential  design. 

a,  A  progeny  of  kings  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  xvii.  6,  16;  xxxv.  11). 

6.  The  Deuteronomic  law  contemplates  the  monarchy  as  a 
step  in  the  orderly  and  natural  development  (Deut  xvii. 
14-20). 

c.  The  prophets  depicted  the  future  glory  of  Israel  under  the 
figure  of  the  Dividic  kingdom  (Is.  ix.  7), 
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d.  The  angel  of  the  Annunciation  foretells  the  glory  of  Christ 
as  a  perpetuation  forever  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  (Luke  i.  32, 
83). 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  Scripture  testimonies,  the  Sunday 
School  teaching  on  the  subject  of  ** asking  for  a  king,"  finds 
the  "  Central  Truth  "  to  be  this,  that  "  God  sometimes  punishes 
by  letting  men  have  their  way."  This,  of  course,  is  an  instance 
of  such  punishment.  "Grod  in  his  anger  gives  them  a  king/'^ 
says  a  widely  circulated  "Help"  for  teachers.  Aside  from  the 
immorality  of  such  a  representation  of  God,  as  a  being  like 
that  Jupiter  who  sent  to  the  clamorous  frogs  King  Stork  to  eat 
them,  how  does  it  square  with  the  Scripture  testimony  above 
quoted,  that  the  king  was  Ordained  in  mercy  to  save  a  dis- 
tressed people?  But  enough.  It  doesn't  square  with  an j  of 
the  facts. 

The  whole  drift  of  the  Sunday  school  teaching  on  this  sub- 
ject contradicts  both  Scripture,  history,  reason,  and  the  moral 
sense.  It  represents  the  institution  of  the  kingdom  as  a  bad 
thing  for  Israel,  and  as  ordained  in  punishment  for  an  error  in 
prayer. 

But  from  what  did  so  monstrous  a  misconception  take  rise  ? 

Partly  from  a  taisconstruction  of  the  address  of  Samuel,  in 
which  he  forewarned  them  of  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  step 
they  were  about  to  take,  and  of  the  grievous  burdens  it  would 
impose  upon  them  (viii.  10-18).  The  free  spirit  of  the  loosely 
confederated  tribes,  unable  as  it  was,  without  a  more  compact 
organization,  to  resist  powerful  invaders,  would  have  to  come 
under  a  despotic  yoke,  under  which  they  would  sigh  for  their 
ancient  liberty.  This  was  all  the  evil  of  which  they  were  fore- 
warned, simply  the  price  of  their  ransom  from  the  far  greater 
evils  of  foreign  and  hostile  domination.  The  address  of  Samuel 
upon  this  topic  was  only  a  rational  fore-reckoning  of  costs. 

Partly,  also,  from  a  misconstruction  of  Samuel's  declaration, 
that  the  petition  for  a  king  was  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of 
God  as  king  (viii.  Y,  21 ;  xii.  17).  But  an  open-eyed  teacher 
will  inquire  whether  this  rejection  of  God  lay  in  the  thing 
sought,  or  \n\ht  spirit  which  sought  it;  whether  it  was  the 
thing  that  was  evil,  or  the  spirit  that  was  wrong.  The  lesson 
manufacturers  have  ground  out  their  grist  in  such  a  hurry  as  to 
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mifls  an  important  and  very  obvious  distinction  here,  which 
woald  have  substituted  for  some  gross  errors  a  moral  truth  of 
dsily  practical  application. 

The  sin  of  the  people  in  the  petition  for  a  king  is  the  sin  of 
every  one  to-day  who  seeks  any  good  thing,  as  a  fortune,  or  an 
edacation,  or  a  worldly  position,  in  an  irreligious  spirit,  simply 
for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  not  for  beneficent  ends,  or  as 
a  thing  good  in  tto^^  apart  from  good  use9  intended,  and  apart 
from  the  blessing  of  Qod  upon  it,  and  the  use  of  it,  and  the 
user  of  it  It  is  the  common  sin  of  worldly-mi  ndedness,  putting 
&ith  in  things,  rather  than  in  God,  relying  on  contrivances  and 
institutions,  but  not  on  the  Providence  who  works  in  and 
through  them.  It  is  the  common  way  in  which  men  to-day 
reject  God,  as  Samuel  accused  Israel  of  doing.  Instead  of  a 
sound  lesson  like  this,  closely  touching  our  present  life,  the 
Sunday  school  has  been  dosed  with  a  decoction  of  crudities  and 
uDtraths,  biblical,  historical,  aild  moral,  which  has  in  most  cases, 
we  fear,  been  as  blindly  swallowed  as  blindly  administered. 

The  third  and  remaining  instance  in  which  we  find  such 
faulty  teaching  in  the  recent  lessons  is  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
position  of  king  Haul  (ch.  xv.  15-26). 

The  children  of  the  Sunday  school  are  here  brought  in  front 
of  a  subject  as  perplexing  as  any  in  the  Old  Testament,  its 
massacres  by  ostensible  Divine  command.  The  intrinsic  diflft- 
culty  of  the  subject  is  here  intensified  by  the  fact,  that  a  king, 
who  had  done  nobly  as  a  national  deliverer,  is  treated  with  in- 
exorable rigor  for  failing  to  execute  one  of  these  edicts  of  mas- 
sacre to  the  very  letter  of  an  utter  extermination.  Still  more 
18  the  problem  deepened  by  finding,  in  connection  with  this 
implacable  spirit,  one  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  moral  truths, 
the  insistance  on  obedience  as  the  most  acceptable  worship  of 
Qod,  which  is  characteristically  a  gospel  truth.  Then  as  if  to 
gather  all  the  conceivable  difficulties  of  the  subject  into  one 
Gordian  knot,  the  destroying  mission,  which  Saul  is  deposed 
for  failing  to  execute,  is  expressly  described,  not  as  an  execu- 
tion of  Divine  wrath  upon  an  abominable  nation  too  corrupt  to 
live,  but  as  an  act  of  retaliation  for  an  act  of  justifiable  war 
400  years  before. 
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We  do  not  object  to  the  bringing  up  of  these  grave  moral 
problems  before  our  Sunday  school  children.  Sooner  or  later 
they  are  sure  to  be  confronted  with  them,  and  probably  sooner 
than  some  think.  It  is  better  to  meet  them  first  in  the  circle  of 
faith  inside  the  church,  than  in  the  ring  of  scoffers  outside. 
Provided,  however,  that  they  be  handled  with  a  candor  and 
honesty  which  fairly  states  and  meets  all  the  elements  of  the 
problem.  But  if  there  is  more  concern  taken  to  save  the  char- 
acter of  a  prophet,  or  an  ancient  theory  of  inspiration,  than  to 
do  justice  to  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  it  were  better  to 
have  avoided  the  subject  entirely.  Better  for  our  children  to  be 
left  to  form  their  own  opinions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  maturer 
years,  from  an  exclusive  indoctrijiation  in  the  teachings  of  the 
New,  than  to  be  exposed  to  have  their  early  faith  in  the  Bible 
stranded  ere  long  on  a  suspicion  that  their  Sunday  school  in- 
struction has  been  evasive,  pettifogging,  and  false. 

To  sow  the  seed  of  just  such  a  suspicion  to  germinate  in  the 
years  of  advancing  intelligence,  the  recent  Sanday  school 
teaching  on  the  deposition  of  king  Saul  seems  too  unfortunately 
well  adapted.  The  record,  and  the  historical  references  ac- 
quaint the  reader  with  these  facts. 

When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  took  their  way  across 
the  territories  of  the  roving  tribe  of  Amalek,  who  very  justifi- 
ably stood  to  arms.  An  altar  commemorated  Israel's  victory, 
with  an  oath  that  the  God  of  Israel  "  will  have  war  with  Ama- 
lek from  generation  to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  16)."  The  Deu- 
teronomic  law  (ch.  xxv.)  retains  an  implacable  memory  of  that 
encounter  awaiting  the  time  of  revenge  : — 

Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way,  when  ye  were  come 
forth  out  of  Egypt ;  how  he  met  thee  by  the  way  and  smote  the  bind* 
most  of  thee,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wast 
faint  and  weary ;  and  he  feared  not  God.  Therefore  it  shall  be,  when 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  hath  given  thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies  round 
about,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inherit- 
ance to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  AmRlwlr 
from  under  heaven ;  thou  shalt  not  forget  it  (Deut.  zrv.  17-19). 

In  SamuePs  time,  after  400  years,  this  robber  tribe  of  Ama- 
lek  were  hanging  about  the  southern  frontier  of  Judah  very 
much  as  Indian  tribes  about  our  own  western  settlements. 
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Self-protection  and  military  necessity  dictated  the  same  course 
that  they  have  been  held  to  dictate  in  the  case  of  white  farmers 
against  red  savages — a  clean  sweep  of  the  pests,  men,  women, 
and  children,  like  so  many  wolves.  It  had  to  be  done.  The 
best  judgment  and  the  highest  necessity  concurred  in  the  de- 
mand. Not  that  Ood  actually  ordered  it.  To  Samuel,  how- 
ever, it  was  as  if  God  had  ordered  it.  What  his  highest  reason 
dictated,  Samuel  might  well  believe,  as  men  now  believe,  that 
God  approved.  As  he  believed,  so  he  spoke.  Where  men  now 
say,  "  My  conscience,  my  reason,  supreme  necessities  command,'' 
men  then  said,  '^  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  mistakes  of  ordinary  Bible 
readers,  which  Sunday  school  teaching  has  done  nothing  to 
correct)  that  this  phrase  is  always  construed  mechanically,  in  a 
literally  objective  sense.  Thus  taken,  it  sometimes  represents 
God  as  taking  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  most  immoral 
proceedings.  David,  himself  a  prophet,  as  Peter  called  him, 
ezcases  the  traitorous  insolence  of  Shimei  by  saying,  *'  The 
Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10).  It 
woold  seem  as  if  the  record  in  the  present  instance  might  have 
suggested  the  need  of  proper  discrimination  between  an  objec- 
tife  and  subjective  construction,  between  what  God  would  or 
did  actually  say,  and  what  men  imagined  him  to  say.  For 
Samuel,  in  order  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  to  the  necessary 
vigor  in  the  work  of  blood,  touched  the  springs  of  revenge 
for  injuries  long  passed. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  remember  that  which  Amalek  did  to 
Isnelf  how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way,  when  he  came  up  from 
Egypt  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they 
have,  and  spare  them  not ;  but  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and 
mckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass  (xv.  2,  8). 

The  Sunday  school  doctors  blink  this  characteristic  feature 
of  the  case,  and  try  to  poise  the  pyramid  on  its  apex.  The 
whole  burden  of  difficulty  is  made  to  find  support  on  a  single 
and  doubtful  word  fetched  from  the  after-scene,  in  which  the 
prophet  reproves  the  king :  "  The  Lord  said.  Go  and  utterly 
destroy  the  sinners  the  Amalekites."  Sinners;  is  it  not  senten- 
tious and  decisive?  It  exactly  fits  the  ancient  theory,  that  the 
Ices  of  Israel  were  felons,  and  Israel  the  hangman  by  Divine 
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warraDt.  It  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  ask,  whether  "sin- 
ners" does  not  mean  simply  trespassers,  as  enemies  and  inva- 
ders. Our  children  are  carefully  pointed  to  the  word  sinners: 
"  this  gives  the  reason  why  they  were  to  be  destroyed  ;  they 
were  a  very  wicked  people."  Even  on  this  showing,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  anticipate  the  question  of  some  thoughtful 
child,  whether  the  same  God,  who  now  bids  us  pity  and  con- 
vert'the  heathen,  really  preferred,  for  that  time,  to  have  them 
killed,  babies  and  all, — whether  God  really  said  such  a  thing, 
or  whether  Samuel  only  thought  he  did.  It  might  be  wise  to 
take  such  an  occasion  to  impress  the  lesson,  that  the  growth  of 
religion  v/ill  appear  in  the  growth  of  power  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  claims  to  be  divine  and  what  is  really  divine. 
But  the  interest  of  a  tradition  is  paramount  here  to  the  claims 
both  of  sound  ethics  and  of  the  recorded  facts.  It  is  held  "  un- 
safe" to  commit  that  solemn  phrase,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  to 
the  possibilities  involved  in  any  allowance  of  a  subjective  con- 
struction ;  that  phrase  estops  all  inquiry  whether  the  thing  said 
is  according  to  the  character  of  God ;  it  allows  us  only  to 
vindicate  it  as  best  we  can.  And  so  this  case  of  revengeful 
massacre  by  alleged  divine  command  is  gravely  compared  to 
the  dispatch  of  criminals  by  the  executioners  of  the  law. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  case  of  Amalek  has  been 
brought  up  for  an  illustration  of  such  a  theory.  For  however 
such  a  vindication  of  the  proceeding  compares  in  transparent 
flimsiness  with  the  old-time  vindication  of  African  slavery  by 
Noah*s  curse  upon  Ham,  the  record  itself  exposes  the  falsity  of 
such  a  view  in  the  case  of  Amalek.  Here  it  is  set  down  ex- 
pressly as  a  measure  of  revenge  for  an  attack,  which  was  in 
itself  not  unjustifiable, — considering  that  Israel  was  then  the 
invader, — four  centuries  ago.  This  ignoring  of  the  Scripture 
record  is  as  arbitrary  as  that  in  which  the  LXX.  translators  in- 
serted the  word  not  in  Leviticus  xi.  6,  to  correct  a  mistake  of 
the  sacred  writer.  We  protest  against  this  mishandling  of  the 
text  in  the  supposed  interests  of  orthodoxy.  Out  of  the  in- 
fant believers  subjected  to  such  instruction  we  are  likely  tx)  see 
growing  some  resentful  skepticism  by  and  by. 

It  is  by  no  means  apparent,  we  should  note  in  passing,  that 
the  Amalekites  were  so  much  more  wicked  than  the  Israelites 
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themselves.  They  were  not  of  the  Canaanite  raoe,  nor  had 
thej,  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Idumean  deserts  over  which  they 
roved,  fallen  into  the  vices  which  defiled  the  cities  of  Palestine. 
They  were  descendants  of  Esau,  cousins  of  Israel,  and  no  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  the  ordinary  Bedouin  of  to*day.  It  is  quite 
unhistorical  to  resort  to  the  subterfuge  of  their  exceeding 
wickedness.  They  were  rovers  living  by  their  swords,  like 
Esaa  himself,  and  simply  a  pest  on  the  borders  of  agricultural 
settlements. 

So  much  in  the  interest  of  that  candor  and  honesty,  the  neg- 
lect of  which,  now  if  ever,  in  Sunday  school  instruction  de- 
serves rebuke.  When  the  literal  construction  of  the  phrase, 
*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  would  oblige  us  to  affirm  that  G-od 
directed  an  act  of  revenge  as  auch^  it  is  time  to  modify  our 
theories  of  inspiration, 

**  For  fear  divine  philosophy 

Should  go  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  lords  of  hell." 

Saol  was  unquestionably  not  the  man  for  the  station  to  which 
be  was  called,  except  for  the  initial  period  in  which,  as  a  rude 
aod  mighty  fighter,  he  gathered  up  the  prostrate  energies  of 
the  nation  into  a  successful  war  for  independence.  More  than 
independence  was  needed,  a  work  of  construction  and  consoli- 
datioD,  in  which  beside  the  qualities  of  a  soldier,  those  of  a 
statesman  and  a  churchman  were  requisite,  and  were  gloriously 
lopplied  by  his  successor.  Saul,  as  the  record  states,  did  well 
the  preparatory  work  of  fighting,  which  made  David's  work  as 
ftn  organizer  and  institution-builder  possible.  But  no  student 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  men  can  regret  that  the  one  was 
displaced  by  the  other.  The  course  which  Samuel  took  un- 
doubtedly brought  about  the  change,  rousing  a  temper  in  Saul 
which  drove  David,  his  ablest  lieutenant,  into  exile,  and  brought 
the  king,  thus  weakened,  to  his  defeat  and  death.  But  our 
approbation  of  the  result  does  not  require  approbation  of  the 
actaal  events  that  produced  it,  except  upon  the  assumption 
that4rhatever  a  prophet  does  must  be  right,  and  that  whatever 
a  prophet  declares  to  be  of  God  is  undoubtedly  Divine.  The 
anathema  of  Samuel  on  SauFs  shortcoming  in  the  work  of 
butchery  is  not  the  only  instance  in  history,  in  which  an  un- 
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compromising  but  narrow  religious  spirit  has  ascribed  the  dic- 
tate of  its  own  austerity  to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  wonderful,  yet  reassuring,  to  find  blended  with  the 
fanatical  and  imperious  rigor  of  this  father  of  the  prophets,  the 
purest  moral  truths, — such  as  the  undivided  heart  toward  God, 
the  worship  of  God  by  obedience  rather  than  ceremonies,  the 
heart  rather  than  the  appearance  the  object  of  the  Divine  scru- 
tiny. We  recognize  here,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  religious 
evolution,  the  same  Divine  Spirit  brooding  over  the  embryonic 
faith  of  Israel,  which  appears  in  the  Christ,  bringing  these 
same  truths  to  their  proper  place  in  a  perfected  spiritual  man- 
hood. In  the  development  of  the  lily  from  the  swamp  the  one 
significant  fact  is  the  life^  one  in  the  bloom  and  in  the  root, 
Whose  outcome  is  from  mire  into  beauty  and  fragrance.  In 
the  historical  evolution  of  the  faith  of  Israel  from  its  raw  to 
its  perfected  form  in  Christianity,  the  fact  significant  of  a  Di- 
vine direction  and  control  is  the  development,  out  of  a  chaotic 
mixture  at  which  the  skeptic  takes  hasty  offence,  of  the  light 
and  order  of  moral  truth.  Incompetent  as  Saal  was  for  higher 
work  than  that  which  he  so  well  achieved,  candor  must  admit 
that  fanaticism  rather  than  reason  furnished  the  recorded 
ground  on  which  he  was  thrust  aside.  At  least,  we  should  so 
judge  in  any  other  record  than  that  which  has  been  so  viciously 
misconstrued  as  the  Old  Testament.  Advantageous  to  the 
hope  of  Israel  as  the  change  proved,  it  is  not  the  only  case  in 
the  sacred  history  in  which  the  Divine  counsel  has  been  fal- 
filled  not  only  in  spite  of,  but  by  means  of,  the  mistakes, — the 
intolerance,  the  ignorance,  the  passion,  of  conscientious  but 
erring  men. 

We  have  to  sum  up  our  strictures  upon  the  Sunday  school 
teaching  on  this  passage  of  the  sacred  history  by  remarking, 
simply,  that  it  fails  to  comprehend  the  essential  character  of 
the  Divine  Revelation,  as  a  growing  revelation,  not  growing 
down  from  heaven  upon  men,  nor  merely  growing  in  the  world 
hesidt  men,  but  growing,  first,  within  men,  by  its  fuller  dis- 
closures of  the  Divine  character  more  and  more  effectivel)^  dis- 
tinguishing the  Divine  voice  from  all  other  voices  within  the 
breast,  and  teaching  its  Samuels  to  discriminate  more  clearly 
between  what  God  says  in  fact  and  what  they  imagine  him  to 
say. 
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The  decisive  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Divine  in- 
spiration is  its  quality  of  moral  power  for  a  Divine  work  of  illumi' 
nation  and  regeneration.  In  this,  not  in  any  alleged  infallibility 
of  a  literary  record,  bat  in  its  continuous,  efficacious,  expan- 
sive energy,  as  demonstrated,  in  Israel  alone  among  the  nations, 
by  a  progressive  riddance  from  superstitions  and  sins  and  a 
{X)rre8ponding  development  of  truth  and  righteousness,  till  the 
work  is  crowned  by  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  finally  purified  faith  of  Israel  as  the  religion 
of  mankind, — is  its  impregnable  sign  and  proof. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  grasped  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples is  in  danger  of  so  confounding  the  word  of  God  with  the 
word  of  human  ignorance  or  passion,  that  it  will  be  a  marvel  if 
he  do  not  in  the  end  promote  the  skepticism  which  he  deplorea. 
His  pupils,  in  after-contact  with  critics  and  doubters,  are 
daDgerously  exposed  to  that  keen  though  shallow  form  of  un- 
belief, which  is  founded  on  the  fallacies  of  well  meaning  but 
mistaken  Christian  teaching. 
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Abticlb  Vn.— the  substitutes  for  CHRISTIANmr 
PROPOSED  BY  COMTE  AND  SPENCER. 

One  satisfactory  method  of  investigating  a  proposed  theory, 
is  to  apply  to  it  the  tests  used  by  its  advocates  to  invalidate  aa 
opposing  theory.     It  is  logic  as  well  as 

'*  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard.'* 

The  arguTYientum  ad  homtnem  becomes  an  argument  of  gen- 
eral value,  in  ca^e  the  test  proposed  is  a  just  and  accurate  test, 
capable  of  universal  application.  The  issue  is  made  complete 
if  the  test  in  question,  after  being  used  to  invalidate  the  theory 
of  its  author,  is  then  successfully  applied  to  the  theory  or  posi- 
tion he  assails.  In  the  present  Article,  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
whether  either  Comte  or  Spencer  has  proposed  a  criterion  hy 
which  the  relative  superiority  of  Positivism,  Cosmism,  and 
Christianity,  can  be  judged.  A  test  proposed  by  Comte  is 
treated  as  inapplicable,  because  it  assumes  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion. This  test  is  known  as  the  famous  '*  law  of  the  three 
stages,*'  which  regards  progress  as  marked  by  three  modes  of 
philosophizing — the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  posi- 
tive. A  test  proposed  by  Spencer  is  treated  as  a  correct  one 
and  of  universal  validity  as  applied  to  religious  systems.  It  is 
his  much  ridiculed,  but  philosophically  profound,  statement  of 
the  Law  of  Evolution,  which,  to  use  his  own  technical  language, 
necessitates  a  change  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity 
to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity.  The  result  of  the  investi- 
gation is  to  show  that  not  only  the  system  of  Comte,  but  Spen- 
cer's system  as  well,  is  defective,  when  judged  by  the  Spencerian 
test,  while  Christianity  alone  satisfies  its  requirements. 

The  question  as  thus  made  up,  is  the  question  of  our  times* 
Mor^  specifically,  it  is  the  question  between 

Christiajsitt  and  n'S  Modern  Bivatjs. 

"Archaic,"  "obsolete,"  "outgrown,"  "a  worn  chrysalis,"  are 
the  designations  applied  to  Christianity  in  certain  intellectual 
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coteries  of  the  day.  Proof  that  the  chrysalis  must  perish,  is 
found  in  the  bursting  forth  of  a  more  perfect  form  of  life.  The 
old  is  not  old  till  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  new.  As  Chris- 
tianity triumphed  in  the  first  century  by  the  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  vitality  superseding  both  heathenism  and  Judaism,  so 
it  will  be  done  away  in  the  nineteenth  century  only  as  it  is 
forced  out  of  existence  by  the  outgrowth  of  a  fuller  vitality. 
It  is  easy  to  criticise.  It  is  hard  to  construct.  While  destruc- 
tive criticism  of  Christianity  has  been  frequent,  constructive 
attempts  to  provide  substitutes  for  it  have  been  rare.  When 
they  appear,  they  are  to  be  cordially  received  and.  candidly  ex- 
amined. Prominent  among  such  modern  attempts,  are  the  Posi- 
tivism of  Aug«8te  Comte,  and  the  Cosmic  Theism  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Each  of  these  systems  is  claimed  by  its  founder  to 
represent  a  higher  form  of  development  than  Christianity. 
Each  commands  attention,  because  sufficiently  well  defined  to 
admit  of  the  same  radical  investigation  that  Christianity  expects 
and  invites.  Positivism  dedicates  its  shrines  to  Humanity  in- 
stead of  to  God ;  Cosmism  rears  altars  "To  the  Unknown  and 
the  Unknowable."  The  superiority  of  the  Deity  of  Humanity 
consists  in  this :  that  it  is  *'  real,  accessible  and  sympathetic, 
because  of  the  same  nature  as  its  worshipers,  though  far  supe- 
rior to  any  one  of  them.'**  So  we  are  assured  by  Comte.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  Spencer,  with  how  much  con- 
sistency this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire,  that  any  attempt  to 
pierce  the  inscrutableness  of  the  Infinite  is  impious  and  impos- 
sible. He  also  claims  that  Cosmism,  by  recognizing  this  fact, 
presents  a  purer  concept  of  Deity  in  the  Unknowable  than  is 
presented  in  the  semi-humanized  God  of  Christianity.  Positiv- 
ism and  Cosmism,  then,  assert  themselves  to  be  higher  forms  of 
development  than  Christianity  for  two  exactly  contradictory 
reasons:  Positivism,  because  it  is  more  anthropomorphic  than 
Christianity,  and  Cosmism,  because  it  is  less  anthropomorphic 
than  Christianity.  How  are  we  to  decide  between  these  con- 
flicting claims?  By  what  criterion  are  we  to  judge  whether 
either  of  the  new  religions  can  establish  itself  against  the  old? 
It  is  always  courteous  and  fair  to  allow  the  challenged  party  to 
choose  his  own  weapons.     We  therefore  ask,  in  undertaking 

*  Camte's  Poaiiive  Polity  (translation),  vol.  i.,  p.  817.    Cf.  voL  iv.,  p.  80. 
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the  criticism  of  these  systems  from  the  side  of  Christianity,  has 
either  Comte  or  Spencer  proposed  a  test  that  can  be  applied 
alike  to  Positivism  and  Cosmism  on  the  one  hand,  and   to 
Christianity  on  the  other?      The  Comtean  "law  of  the  three 
stages"  is  too  well-known  to  be  passed  unmentioned  in  this  con- 
nection.   According  to  this  theory,  there  are  three  modes  of  phi- 
losophizing: the  theological,  which  investigates  the  caaseof  phe- 
nomena and  endows  it  with  volition  and  intelligence,  as  Chris- 
tianity;  the  metaphysical,  which  asserts  the  ultimate  cause  of 
phenomena  to  be  a  mere  abstract  entity,  as  Cosmism ;  and  the 
positive,  which  confines  itself  to  the  interpretation  of  phenom- 
ena, declining  as  futile  all  questions  in  respect  to- cause.     Inas- 
much as  progress,  according  to  Comte,  consists  in  a  gradual 
change  to  the  views  of  the  Positivist,  the  metaphysical  mode  of 
philosophizing  being  regarded  as  an  inferior  style  of  thinking, 
and  the  theological  as  worse  still,  it  is  manifest  that  the  test 
proposed  is  useless  for  the  present  purpose,  because  it  assumes 
the  very  point  in  question.     A  more  practicable  test  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Cosmic  philosophy.     Fiske,  speaking  of  progress 
in  the  evolution  of  society,  quotes  the  following  with  approval : 
O^cf" means  not  old  in  chronology  but  in  structure;  that  is 
most  archaic  which  lies  nearest  to  the  beginning  of  human  pro- 
gress considered  as  a  development,  and  that  is  most  modern 
which  is  the  farthest  removed  from  the  beginning."*     The 
scant  century  since  Positivism  and  Cosmism  have  seen  the 
light,  when  compared  with  the  eighteen  hundred  years  that 
have  witnessed  the  steadily  increasing  growth  of  Christianity, 
does  not,  then,  prove  the  latter  to  be  less  advanced  or  less 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time.    Our  query  is  reduced,  there- 
.fore,  to  this:    which  one  of  the  three  systems  in  question 
lies  "nearest  to  the  beginning  of  human  progress  considered  as 
a  development"?     "Old  in  structure"  does  nt)t  mean  **old  in 
years."    What,  affirmatively,  does  it  mean?     Again  the  Cos- 
mic Philosophy,  in  enunciating  an  Evolution  formula  furnishes 
a  reply. f     ** Progress,"  we  are   told,  "from   lower  to  higher 

*  Cosmic  Philosophy t  vol.  ii.,  p.  106. 

f  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  this  law  to  religiouB 
systems,  Mr.  Spencer  dissipates  it.  After  treating  of  the  genesis  of 
primitiye  religious  beliefs  he  says  :  *'  How  entirely  natural  is  the  genesis 
of  these  beliefs  will  be  seen  on  now  observing  that  the  law  of  Evolution 
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ibrms  is  a  progress  from  forms 'that  are  less,  to  forms  that  are 
more  diflTerentiated  and  integrated/'*  We  are  also  told  that 
''while  the  two  correlative  processes  go  on  hand  in  hand,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  a  comprehensive  formula  of  evolution 
must  explicitly  describe  them  both."  f 

Differentiation  is  the  process  by  which  the  homogeneous  be- 
comes heterogeneous,  that  is,  the  process  by  which  like  units 
become  unlike.  Integration  is  the  process  by  which  the  hete- 
rogeneity, or  unlikeness  of  u^its,  becomes  more  defined,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  fused  into  a  higher  unity  or  coherence. 
Fiske  illustrates  the  difference  between  incoherence  and  coher- 
ence in  organic  Evolution  *'  by  the  contrasted  facts  that  a 
slightly-evolyed  animal,  like  a  common  earth-worm,  may  be 
cot  in  two  without  destroying  the  life  of  either  part ;  while  a 
highly-evolved  animal,  like  a  dog,  is  destroyed  if  a  single 
artery  is  severed.'*:^  Differentiation  and  integration  being  both 
esseDtial,  it  follows  that  Evolution  necessitates  a  change 

(a)  from  the  homogeneous  lo  the  heterogeneous ;  ifi)  from  the 
indefinite  to  the  definite ;  (c)  from  the  incoherent  to  the  coherent. 
The  homogeneous  must  become  heterogeneous,  and  the  hete- 
rogeneity must  again  become  integrated,  in  order  that  develop- 
ment may  take  place.  In  other  words,  development  involves  a 
change,  as  the  H^elians  would  put  it,  from  a  unity  without 
difference  to  a  completer  unity  made  up  of  distinct  differences. 
Obviously,  the  Evolution  formula  does  not  differ,  save  in  its 
Spencerian  dress,  from  this  fundamental  principle  of  Hegel's, 
by  which  he  distinguishes  *^all  bad  philosophy  from  what 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  philosophy."  Synthesis  is  val- 
uable and  '*  advanced"  only  as  the  analysis  that  precedes  it  is 
thoroQgh  and  complete.  As  an  example,  we  may  take  the 
leienoe  of  Chemistry.  Compare  that  theory  of  the  ancients 
which  regarded  all  substances  as  compounded  of  the  '*  four 

is  as  clearly  exemplified  by  it  as  by  every  other  process."— iSfocio/o^, 
'vol.  L,  p.  460.  And  again :  ''The  law  which  is  conformed  to  by  the 
efolving  hmnan  being  and  which  is  consequently  conformed  to  by  the 
efolving  human  intelligence  is  of  necessity  conformed  to  by  all  the  pro- 
dnctB  of  that  intelligence." — Sociology,  vol.  i.,  p.  458. 

*  Flake's  Comnic  Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  848. 

f  nnd.,  voL  L,  p.  847. 

t  Flake's  Cosmic  Philosophy,  vol.  i,  pp.  886-7. 
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elements"  with  the  Atomic  Theory  now  in  vogae,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  a  superficial  synthesis  and  a  synthesis  that 
follows  delicate  and  accurate  analysis  is  manifest  Bichard 
Wagner's  lofty  ideal,  already  partially  realized,  of  uniting  all 
the  arts  into  one  grand  "  Art-work  of  the  future"  {Kuntswerk 
der  Zuhunfi)  is  another  admirable  illustration  of  development, 
according  to  the  theory  of  Evolution.  Music  and  poetry  were 
inseparably  linked  on  the  stage  at  Athens  centuries  before  the 
theatre  at  Bayreuth  was  built.  But  music,  among  the  Greeks, 
had  no  separate  existence  of  its  own,  while  dramatic  action 
and  scenic  effect  were  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  result  is 
that  the  modern  synthesis  is  as  much  greater  and  richer  than 
the  ancient  as  the  arts  included  in  that  synthesis  are  more  indi- 
vidualized and  perfected.  Returning  to  the  question  in  hand, 
and  using  a  test  proposed,  not  by  Christianity,  be  it  remem- 
bered, but  by  Spencer,  we  find  the  answer  lo  be  as  follows:  of 
the  three  systems.  Positivism,  Cosmism,  and  Christianity,  that 
system  which  furnishes  the  most  perfect  unity,  that  is,  the 
unity  that  clearly  recognizes  the  diversity  of  the  factors  in- 
cluded under  it,  is  best  adapted  to  the  highest  needs  of  the 
time;  on  the  contrary,  that  system  which  presents  a  homo- 
geneity without  heterogeneity — ^a  factitious  unity  that  fails  ta 
individualize  the  differences  of  which  it  is  composed — or  a  hete- 
rogeneity that  is  not  in  turn  integrated,  or  unified,  lies  "  near- 
est to  the  beginning  of  human  progress  considered  as  a 
development."  Such  is  the  system  which  is  to  be  thrown  aside 
as  archaic. 

As  we  have  seen,  each  one  of  the  three  systems,  in  its  char- 
acter as  a  religion,  deals  with  the  object  of  religious  cognition, 
Christianity  denominating  it  Ood ;  Comte,  Humanity;  and 
Spencer,  paradoxically  enough,  The  Unknowable.  Bui,  plainly, 
if  the  basis  of  religion  is  in  an  apprehension  of  the  object  of 
religious  cognition,  there  must  be  an  apprehending  subject,  or 
religion  cannot  exist  Is  there  any  question  as  to  whether 
man  as  well  as  God,  the  creature  as  well  as  the  creator,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  religious  problem  ?  Prot  Whitney 
of  New  Haven  thinks  not.  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  will  deny 
that  the  object  of  religious  inquiry,  in  all  ages  and  stages,  is  ta 
learn  something  about  the  Maker  and  G-overnor  of  the  world 
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and  our  relations  to  him  f*  and  again,  the  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish aathority  on  comparative  religion,  Max  Miiller,  maintains 
the  same  view,  asserting  that  "  the  broad  foundations  on  which 
all  religions  are  bailt  up*'  are  '^  the  belief  in  a  divine  power,  the 
acknowledgment  of  sin,  the  habit  of  prayer,  the  desire  to  offer 
sacrifice,  and  the  hope  of  a  future  life."t  Primarily,  then,  the 
factors  which  are  to  be  distinctly  differentiated  and  again 
united  by  the  three  systems  under  discussion,  as  religious  sys- 
tems, are  the  individual  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  object  of 
religions  cognition  on  the  other,  be  it  called  God,  or  Humanity, 
or  the  unknowable  Something.  Without  attempting  to  defend 
the  Spencerian  Law  of  Evolution  as  a  universal  law,  we  claim 
that,  as  applied  and  interpreted  above,  it  furnishes  a  just  prin* 
ciple  for  testing  the  validity  and  value  of  Positivism  and 
Christianity  as  well  as  of  Cosmism.  The  independent  exist- 
ence of  God  and  man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  perfect  union 
between  the  two,  has  been  the  aim  of  religious  striving,  prac- 
tical and  speculative,  throughout  history.  If  it  can  be  shown, 
therefore,  as  we  shall  hope  to  show,  that  Positivism  is  defec- 
tive because  it  offers  a  unity  without  difference  ;  that  Cosmism 
fuls  to  meet  its  own  test  because  it  gives,  at  most,  a  heteroge- 
neity that  cannot  be  integrated,  or  unified ;  and  that  Ohris- 
tiauity  alone  makes  possible  a  distinction  that  is  not  a  separa- 
tion, and  a  union  that  is  not  a  confusion,  we  shall  have,  not  a 
mere  argumefitum  ad  hominem,  but  a  bona  fide  proof  of  the 
adequacy  of  Christianity  to  meet  the  needs  of*  the  world  and 
of  all  times. 

Positivism,  while  it  boasts  itself  to  be  a  religion  without  a 
Qod,  furnishes  the  best  of  proofs  that  such  a  religion  is  impos- 
rible.  Let  it  be  repeated  that  Comte  has  a  Deity — the  ^^  Grand 
Etre,'^  which  he  regards  as  including  within  itself  the  collec- 
tive existence  of  Humanity,  past,  present,  and  future.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  after  noting  the  fa.ct  that  no  one,  before  Comte, 
realized,  so  fully  as  he,  all  the  majesty  of  which  this  idea  is 
ansceptible,  says :  "  It  ascends  into  the  unknown  recesses  of  the 
past,  embraces  the  manifold  present,  and  descends  into  the  in- 

*  On  the  So-called  Science  of  Religion.    Ptinceton  Review,  May,  1881» 
p.  4S4,  cf .  p.  487. 
^introduction  to  the  Science  ofBeligion,  p.  287. 
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definite  and  unforeseeable  future;  Forming  a  collective  Exist- 
ence without  assignable  beginning  or  end,  it  appeals  to  that 
feeling  of  the  Infinite,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  which  seems  necessary  to  the  imposingness  of  all  our 
highest  conceptions.'**  At  the  same  time,  as  Mill  himself 
notices,  and  as  Comte  frequently  asserts,  the  Grand  Eire  is  not 
to  be  conceived  of  as  composed  of  *'  all  individuals  or  groups 
of  men,  past,  present,  and  future  taken  indiscriminately,'*f  but 
^is  made  up  solely  of  noble  natures  who  have  ^*  played  their 
part  worthily  in  life" — a  proviso  that  plainly  impairs  con- 
siderably the  infinitude  of  the  idea.  Not  Humanity  as  it  is, 
but  Humanity  idealized,  is  to  be  substituted,  like  the  Greek 
Jove,  for  the  God  of  Christianity.  Moreover,  on  the  ground 
that  only  those  who  have  proved  themselves  woithy  of  honor, 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  Grand  Etre^  we  are  to  regard  it 
as  composed  essentially  of  the  dead,  the  living  being  admitted 
provisionally  merely.^:  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  only  exist- 
ence accorded  to  the  dead  by  Positivism,  is  subjective  exist- 
ence in  the  minds  of  the  living,  we  need  no  further  evidence  of 
the  indefiniteness  and  unreality  of  the  Deity  of  the  Positivist 
Notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  metaphysics,  Comte,  in  present- 
ing this  abstract  idea  as  the  basis  of  his  religious  system, 
affords  a  curious  illustration  of  Aristotle's  famous  dictum :  *'  If 
we  must  philosophize,  we  must  philosophize ;  if  we  must  not 
philosophize,  we  must  philosophize ; — in  any  case,  therefore, 
we  must  philosophize." 

But  the  Deity  of  Positivism  is  real  and  definite,  or  it  is 
nothing.  This  vague  and  empty  abstraction  must,  accordingly^ 
be  personified,  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  Suitable  individuals 
are  to  be  chosen  and  worship  is  to  be  offered  to  them  as  the 
representatives  of  humanity.§  Now,  it  makes  no  difference,  so 
far  as  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  concerned,  whether  a  human 
being  is  adored  under  the  name  of  the  Lama,  as  in  Thibet,  or 
under  the  name  of  Madame  Clotilde  de  Yaux,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gomte.  When  we  learn,  in  addition,  that  the  animal  races  are 
to  be  included  in  the  Great  Being,|  we  do  not  need  the  assur- 

*  Awguste  Comte  and  Positivism,  p.  185. 

t  Comte's  Positive  Polity,  vol.  i,  p.  888.  t  Ibid. 

§  Positive  Polity,  vol.  iv.,  p.  96,  et  seq.  |  Ibid,  p.  88. 
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ance  which  CSomte  gives  us  again  and  again,  that  Positivism  it 
more  directly  connected  with  Fetichiam  than  with  any  of  the 
forms  of  Theology,  being  able  to  see  clearly  ''how  entirely 
the  primeval  adoration  of  the  external  world  was  in  instinct- 
ive conformity  with  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  Humanity."^ 
Withont  doubt  Comte*s  system  exhibits  the  same  defect  as  is 
manifest  in  earlier  and  ruder  forms  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  failed  to  perceive  the  Creator  and  creature  as  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  has  effected  a  union  between  the  two  by  hope- 
lessly confusing  them.  ' 

If  we  turn  to  the  secondary  aspect  of  the  religious  problem, 
and  ask  what  sort  of  union  is  established  by  the  Beligion  of 
Humanity  not  only  between  man  and  the  Deity  whom  he  wor- 
ships, but  man  and  his  fellow  man,  the  result  is  no  less  disap* 
pointing.  Notwithstanding  the  many  noble  sentiments  incul- 
cated by  Positivism  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  mankind  to 
each  other,  we  find  that  individuality  is  regarded  by  Comte  as 
"anarchy,"  the  ^^Shnent  perturbateur^^  of  society;  that  the  idea 
of  natural  rights  is  abhorrent  to  him,  and  that  he  proposes  to 
introduce  uniformity  of  opinion  by  a  legislation  as  arbitrary  as 
the  rale  of  an  eastern  despot.  In  whatever  way  we  look  at  it, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  unity  proposed  by  the  Beligion 
of  Hamanity,  whether  between  G-od  and  man,  or  man  and 
society,  is  a  "  homogeneity "  without  difference  rather  than  a 
"coherent  heterogeneity,"  to  be  compared  to  the  undeveloped 
gerai  rather  than  to  the  full  grown  tree  or  animal,  and  to  be 
regarded  as  better  adapted  to  *'  the  beginning  of  human  pro- 
gress considered  as  a  development"  than  to  the  advanced 
thought  of  th^  nineteenth  century. 

It  has  been  the  confidence  of  the  Spencerians,  as  it  has  been 
of  the  Positivists,  that  they  represent  the  vanguard  in  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  Does  Cosmic  Theism  respond  to  the 
test  of  highest  development — the  test  it  has  itself  proposed? 
It  is  claimed  that  it  does  so  respond.  Let  us  remind  ourselves 
that^  if  such  be  the  case,  this  theory  must  account  for  progress 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  from  the  indefinite 
to  the  definite,  from  the  incoherent  to  the  coherent  Comte 
regards  Deity  as  absorbed  in  humanity;  Spencer,  implicitly, 

♦  Positive  Polity,  vol,  iv.,  p.  181, 
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in  his  conceptions  of  the  absolute  and  the  infinite,  which  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  independent  existence  of  man,  and, 
explicitly,  in  his  denial  of  free  will  and  even  of  a  mental  sub- 
stance,* seems  to  regard  humanity  as  swallowed  up  in  Deity. 
Is  not,  then,  the  same  objection  applicable  to  Oosmism  as  to 
Positivism,  that  it  presents  a  mere  homogeneity  without  hete- 
rogeneity? Strictly  speaking,  yes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt  is  to  be  conceded.  For,  however  contradic- 
tory it  may  be,  and  however  lacking  in  a  logical  basis,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that"  Spencer  declares  the  consciousness  of 
personality  to  be  "  a  fact  beyond  all  others  the  most  certain,"f 
and  that  Fiske  expressly  denies  the  charge  of  Pantheism  as 
false,^:  while  the  worth  and  power  of  personality  are  empha- 
sized and  reemphasized  both  by  Spencer  and  Fiske.  So  far, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  at  least,  we  do  not  deny  Spencer's 
statement  that  'Hhe  theory  of  the  Cosmos,  beginning  with 
fitful  ghost-agency,  and  ending  with  the  orderly  action  of  a 
universal  Unknown  Power,  exemplifies  once  more  the  law  (of 
Evolution)  fulfilled  by  all  ascending  transformation8.''§  These 
words  close  a  summary  of  some  eighteen  chapters  of  the  Soci- 
ology in  which  the  development  of  primitive  beliefs  has  been 
traced.  Having  stated  that  this  development  conforms  to  the 
Law  of  Evolution  by  exhibiting  an  increase  in  heterogeneity, 
eta,  he  adds,  "Change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  no 
less  clearly  displayed."  ..."  The  different  kinds  of  supernat- 
ural beings  grow  more  defined  in  their  forms,  dispositions, 
powers,  habits;  until,  in  developed  mythologies,  they  are  spe- 
cifically and  even  individually  distinguished  by  attributes  pre- 
cisely stated.*'!  In  his  Essays,  Spencer  carries  the  explanation 
still  farther  and  shows  exactly  how  the  law  continues  to  be  ful- 
filled. "Supposed  concrete  and  individual  causal  agencies/' 
he  says,  "  coalesce  in  the  mind  as  fast  as  groups  of  phenomena 
are  assimilated,  or  seen  to  be  similarly  caused.  Along  with 
their  coalescence,  comes  a  greater  extension  of  their  individual- 
ities.    Gradually   by   the  continuance  of   such  coalescences, 

*  Spencer's  Psychology,  vol.  i.,  pp.  500-608. 

t  First  Principles^  p.  66. 

X  Fiske's  Cosmic  Philosophy ^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  428,  424. 

§  Sociology,  vol.  i.,  p.  461.  |  Ibid,  p.  462. 
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cansal  agencies  become  in  thought  confused  and  indefinite. 
And  eventually;  without  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
eess,  there  is  reached  the  consciousness  of  a  universal  causal 
agencj,  which  cannot  be  conceived."*  In  the  Sociology  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  the  Law  of  Evolution  is  exemplified  in 
developed  mythologies  by  the  fact  that  different  kinds  of  super- 
natural  beings  grow  more  defined.  The  next  step  of  progress, 
according  to  the  Essays,  is  ^*a  loss  of  distinctness  in  their  indi- 
vidualities ;"  and  from  this  point  there  is  an  advance  not  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite  as  heretofore,  but  from  the  indefi- 
nite to  the  more  indefinite.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  this  '^  theory 
of  the  Cosmos,  .  .  ending  with  a  universal  Unknown  Power," 
exemplifies  the  law  that  necessitates  an  advance  from  the 
indefinite  to  the  definite,  or  is  entirely  clear  that  it  is  out  of 
harmony  with  that  law?  Either  there  is  a  mistake  here  in 
interpreting  the  facts  of  the  religious  development  of  the  race 
as  being  toward  an  ever  increasing  indefiniteness  in  the  con- 
cept of  Deity,  or  else  this  is  a  signal  instance  in  which  the  uni- 
versal Law  of  Evolution  fails  to  account  for  the  facts.  If 
Spencer's  assertion  is  true  that  the  object  of  religious  cognition 
has,  in  all  religious  systems,  always  remained  the  same,f  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  the  multitudinous  gods  of  polytheism 
should  be  regarded  as  separate  factors  in  the  religious  problem, 
to  be  distinguished  and  again  united  according  to  the  Law  of 
Evolution,  as  Spencer  himself  has  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
do.  The  universal  causal  agent  being  considered  as  an  indivis- 
ible and  constant  factor,  the  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  any 
particular  religion,  will  turn  upon  the  clearness  with  which  the 
relationship  between  the  divine  and  human  is  apprehended.:^ 
However  this  may  be,  we  repeat  that,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  Spen- 
cer's theory  of  the  progress  of  religious  ideas  maintains  an 
advance  from  the  indefinite  to  the  more  indefinite,  then  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  it  exemplifies  the  Law  of  Evolution.  Plainly, 
if  bis  theory  is  to  conform  to  the  Law,  the  termination  of  that 
theory  must  be  something  other  than  the  Unknowable.  Even 
from  his  own  standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  many 
of  his  critics,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  reconstruct  his  defini- 

*  E$aay8,  voL  iiL,  p.  67.  f  Ibid,  p.  78. 

t  Gf .  Caiid's  PhUosophy  of  Beiigum,  p.  826. 
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tions  of  the  conceivable  as  that  which  can  be  pictured  by  the 
imagination  and  the  infinite  as  the  indefinite — definitions  which^ 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  investigations,  assume  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  arrives. 

But  farther;  there  should  be,  according  to  the  Evolution 
formula,  an  advance  not  only  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  but  also  from 
the  incoherent  to  the  coherent,  i.  e.,  from  a  loose  or  superficial 
unity  to  a  unity  that  is  intimate  and  complete.  But  what 
union  can  there  be  between  man  and  an  impersonal  Deity  that 
is  retreating  farther  and  farther  into'unknowableness?  Sup- 
pose it  be  granted  that  reverence  and  fear  are  due  to  a  Deity, 
union  and  communion  with  such  an  one  would  be  impossible. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  '*  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning."  Not  without  reason 
is  it  that,  when  Spencer  comes  to  deal  with  character  and  con- 
duct in  his  Data  of  Ethics,  the  Unknowable  becomes  the 
Ignored.  As  Comtism  must  be  rejected  as  ''old  in  stracture,'' 
because  it  presents  a  unity  without  difference — ^a  homogeneity 
without  heterogeneity — so  Cosmism  must  be  rejected  as  like- 
wise ''old  in  structure,"  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  a  "difierentia- 
tion"  for  which  it  can  offer  no  corresponding  "integration." 
In  this  case,  unity  without  difference  and  difference  without 
unity  are  equally  meaningless,  and  either  is  palpably  nearer  to 
"the  beginning  of  human  progress  considered  as  a  develop- 
ment" than  to  that  highest  development  that  includes  both 
differentiation  and  integration. 

It  remains  to  apply  the  same  test  to  Christianity  as  has  been 
applied  to  the  two  systems  that  hare  been  offered  to  take  its 
place;  Having  noticed  the  essential  identity  of  the  Law  of 
Evolution  with  the  Hegelian  formula  of  unity  in  diversity,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  a  prominent  school 
among  the  Hegelians  regard  Christianity  as  a  most  perfect 
practical  exemplification  of  this  principle.  It  is  conceded  by 
all,  no  matter  of  what  philosophic  school,  that  Christianity,  in 
its  emphasis  of  moral  responsibility,  in  its  assertion  of  the  free- 
dom and  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  and,  we  should  add^ 
in  its  proof  that  immortality  is  not  a  fiction  but  a  fact,  has 
been  a  potent  agent  in  producing  the  recognition  of  individu- 
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alitj  that  so  distinguishes  modern  life  and  thinking.  In  this 
respect  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  times  have  not 
outgrown  the  Book.  That  Christianity  is  destined  to  become 
obsolete,  is  urged  on  other  grounds,  noticeably,  because  of 
its  aotbropomorphic  conception  of  the  Deity.  This  criticism, 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  means  that  Christianity,  in  ascrib- 
ing personality  to  Qod,  assigns  human  attributes  to  Him,  and 
that,  in  so  doing,  it  can  only  be  regarded  a  refined  form  of 
feticbism,  relative  to  human  conception,  and  so,  as  insufficient 
ID  its  nature  for  man's  ever  increasing  spiritual  needs  as  all  the 
religions  that  have  preceded  it  lA  other  words,  t)iat  it  is  open 
to  the  same  charge  as  Positivism,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
Damely,  that  it  offers  a  unity  that  does  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guish the  factors  included  under  it — a  homogeneity  without 
heterogeneity.  To  claim  that  God  possesses  personality  is  to 
limit  Him,  it  is  said.  Be  it  noted,  however,  that  if  He  is  to  be 
known  at  all,  it  must  be  as  a  person.  Spencer  distinctly  states 
that  "we  are  totally  unable  to  conceive  any  higher  mode  of 
being"  than  Intelligence  and  Will.*  But,  he  continues,  the 
finite  cannot  know  the  Infinite.  To  assert  that  it  can,  is  to 
humanize  the  Divine.  This  argument  is  a  boomerang  in  its 
return  upon  its  originators.  Agnosticism,  by  teaching  the 
impotence  of  the  human  mind  in  knowing  the  Deity,  teaches 
likewise  the  impotence  of  the  Deity  in  making  Himself  known, 
thus  imposing  the  most  limiting  of  all  limitations.  Just  here 
the  especial  point  of  interest  for  us,  however,  is  the  confession 
that,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  definite  knowledge  of  the  Deity, 
it  must  be  of  a  Deity  who  is  a  person.  As  Mr.  Spencer's  Law 
of  Evolution  shows  his  Cosmic  Theism  to  be  defective  in  that 
it  maintains  an  advance  toward  the  more  and  more  indefinite 
and  incoherent,  so  here  he  indicates  just  where  the  defect  lies, 
acknowledging  by  so  doing,  that  the  much  criticised  Christian 
idea  of  a  personal  God  furnishes  the  only  possible  basis  for 
resolving  the  heterogeneity  of  Cosmism  into  a  coherent  unity. 
We  are  brought,  then,  to  the  point  that  an  idea  of  God,  formed 
according  to  the  Law  of  Evolution,  must  be  an  idea  not  of  an 
impersonal. but  of  a  personal  God.  With  such  a  result,  what 
becomes  of  Cosmic  Theism  ?    Another  valuable  illustration  it 

♦  First  Princijdes,  p.  109. 
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certainly  furnishes  of  the  constantly  recurring  fact  that  thought 
must  be  strengthened  by  numberless  efforts  to  reach  its  goal 
by  some  other  than  the  right  way,  and  must  be  humbled  by  as 
many  failures,  before  the  truth  can  be  approached  as  it  is  and 
received  in  its  entirety.  Only  after  centuries  of  travail  has  th« 
world  begun  to  recognize  the  idea  as  actual  that,  like  lock  and 
key,  the  personality  of  God  and  man  fit  each  to  each  and  are 
made  eacb  for  the  other.  Again  and  again  are  we  to  be  con- 
vinced that  every  attempt  to  break  the  lock  or  to  throw  away 
the  key,  shuts  us  out  of  the  universe,  and  leaves  it  an  unex- 
plored mystery,  while  we  knock  unheard  at  its  relentless  gates, 
and  lift  in  vain  our  helpless  cries  of — whence?  whither f  and 
whyf 

Stripped  of  their  extravagancies,  both  Positivism  and  Gos- 
mism  seem  to  be  selections  from  Christianity  rather  than  its 
rivals.     To  live  for  others — vivre  pour  atUriii — is  the  golden  rule 
of  Positivism.     This  familiar  precept  has  been  expounded  by 
Gomte  with  a  force  and  fervor  edifying  to  any  Christian  be- 
liever, while  its  meaning  becomes  vivid  in  the  words  of  George 
Eliot,  an  admirer,  if  not  an  adherent,  of  the  French  philoso- 
pher: **  What  I  look  to  is  the  time  when  the  impulse  to  help 
our  fellows  shall  be  as  irresistible  as  that  which  I  feel  to  grasp 
something  firm  if  I  am  falling."     But  in  taking   away  the 
motive  and  impulse  supplied  by  the  conception  of  the  Christian 
God,  and  in  insisting  that  we  must  not  only  love  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves,  but  better  than  ourselves,  Comte  increases  enorm- 
ously the  demand  on  human  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
reduces  the  supply  of  motive  to  a  minimum,  thereby  teaching 
an  altruism  as  impossible  in  practice  as  it  is  false  in  theory. 
Again,  Positivism  maintains,  as  Christianity  does,  that  God,  to 
be  God,  must  be  a  God  near  at  hand  and  not  a  God  afar  off. 
It  recognizes  with  Christianity  that  mankind  can  never  realize 
that  God  is  very  God,  unless  He  be  God  incarnate.    It  fails  to 
see  that  while  the  material  element  is  necessary  as  an  aid  to 
spiritual  apprehension,  it  is  never  (to  personify)  a  vital  member 
of  religious  development,  but  only  a  support  to  its  infiant  steps 
or  the  staff  to  which  it  resorts,  in  its  progress  towards  a  per- 
fected knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  infinite  God.     Christian- 
ity admits  the  need  of  an  incarnation  only  on  earth  and  in 
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time,  as  in  the  historic  Christ,  and  foretells  its  "  end,"  when  the 
incarnate  Son  **  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father,"  and  shall  himself  become  subject,  that  "  God  may  be 
all  in  all."  In  contrast.  Positivism  affirms  the  necessity  of  a 
perpetual  incarnation,  and  its  deified  humanity  effectually  turns 
the  eyes  of  men  from  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  Ohristian- 
itj  permits,  but  provides  against  the  materialistic  instinct; 
Positivism  pampers  '\t  Finally,  Positivism  fails,  and  fails 
most  of  all,  as  we  have  seen,  in  that  it  giv.es  the  finite  and 
faaman  such  preponderance  as  to  exclude  altogether  the  infinite 
and  divine. 

Cosmism,  in  offering  its  just  and  timely  criticisms  against 
aDthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  speaks  from  the 
very  heart  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  to  one  of  the  sorest  lacks 
of  the  age.  We  are  to  be  reminded  that  our  God  is  the  mighty 
Jehovah  as  well  as  the  loving  Father,  and  with  bowed  heads 
may  pray  from  a  felt  need  that 

"  More  of  reverence  in  us  dwell." 

Positivism  and  Cosmism  furnish  each  a  protest  against  the 
other,  and,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  both  are  extreme.  Cos- 
mism rears  a  modern  Sinai  and  the  natural  reaction  from  the 
Tague  mystery  of  its  cloudy  summit  is,  as  of  old,  to  the  bare 
materialism  of  the  Positivist  at  its  base.  Positivism  goes  too 
faroD  the  finite  side;  Cosmism  goes  too  far  on  the  side  of  the 
divine.  Positivism  tries  to  make  the  Deity  too  human ;  Cos- 
mism tries  to  nnake  the  Deity  too  super-human. 

While  Christianity  has  shunned  the  error  of  Positivism 
h?  refusing  to  make  God  in  the  image  of  man,  it  has 
avoided  the  endless  contradictions  of  Cosmism  by  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  It 
is  unique  among  modern  as  well  as  among  ancient  religions 
in  that  it  preserves  intact  the  personality  both  of  God  and 
man,  emphasizing  rather  than  ignoring  the  immense  antitheses 
involved  in  the  religious  problem,  and  in  that  it  offers,  at  the 
same  time,  a  reconciliation  that  is  real.  Is  it  asked  how  wide 
a  chasm  is  fixed  by  Christianity  between  absolute  holiness 
and  sin-defilement?  Not  till  the  arcana  of  the  humiliation 
and  sufferings  of  the  Christ  of  Galilee  are  revealed,  will  it  be 
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known.  Thei'eon  are  written,  in  letters  that  burn  themselves 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  the  words  borrowed  and  emblazoned 
on  the  banners  of  Cosmism  :  ^'  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways  .  .  .  For  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher 
than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.'*  Is 
the  question  as  to  how  complete  a  redemption  for  mankind 
has  been  provided  for  by  Christianity,  and  how  perfect  a  union 
it  has  made  possible  with  his  Maker  ?  When  the  mystery  of 
the  personality  of  the  G-od-man  is  understood,  the  question  can 
be  answered,  never  before.  Not  the  truth  as  the  church  has 
understood  it,  but  the  truth  as  Christ  has  left  it,  is  Christianity. 
The  conscious  grasping  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christy  has  been 
the  goal  that  Christian  speculation  has  ever  been  striving  to 
reach.  Notwithstanding  many  lapses,  a  progress  is  still  trace- 
able which  steadily  tends  toward  a  theoretical  and  practical 
recognition  of  a  divine  personality  immanent  in  the  uuiverse, 
yet  distinct;  through  all,  in  all,  but  above  all;  and  of  that 
independent  God-dependence  which  alone  constitutes  real  man- 
hood. Nevertheless,  the  church  has  been  and  still  is  far  from 
apprehending  the  truth  in  its  completeness.  Bather  does  his- 
tory show  that  the  word  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  every 
generation  ''  stretches  beyond  and  over  each,  as  the  all-sufficient 
norm,  even  to  the  end  of  time." 

Christianity  ** archaic?"  "outgrown?"  What,  then,  is  to 
take  its  place?  Even  from  the  modern  standpoint  of  Evolu- 
tion, it  must  be  confessed  that  "other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 
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AimcLB  VIIL— PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

LUTHER. 

The  statement  that  Martin  Luther  is  the  greatest  of  modern 
prose  writers,  in  the  same  sense  in  whioh  Shakespeare  is  the 
greatest  of  modern  poets,  will  seem*  exaggerated  to  most  men. 
For  it  is  but  the  few  that  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the 
Geraian  reformer.  Those  who  are,  will  not  hesitate  to  place 
Luther,  as  a  writer  of  German  prose,  by  the  side  of  Shakes- 
peare, the  greatest  of  English  poets.  It  happens,  also,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  a  professional  writer,  who 
lived  by  his  pen,  or  intended  to  enrich  his  nation  with  literary 
master-pieces  which  were  to  shed  honor  and  glory  alike  upon 
the  writer  and  his  country.  Both  writers,  however,  were  con- 
scioQS  of  their  superiority,  both  knew  that  they  wrote  for  ages 
to  come  as  well  as  for  their  own  time,  and  both  were  remarkably 
<:arele8s  about  the  editing  of  their  own  collected  works.  There 
have  been  long  periods  during  which  both  Luther  and  Shakes- 
peare were  very  little  read  ;  but  again  and  again  there  has  taken 
place  a  great  revival  in  the  interest  which  men  of  ability  have 
taken  in  the  writings  of  these  masters.  Yet  as  a  popular 
writer,  Shakespeare  has  been  the  more  fortunate  of  the  two, 
while  Luther  has  been  more  popular  as  a  man  and  as  the 
champion  of  German  ideas.  The  writings  of  Shakespeare  are 
more  the  properly  of  all  educated  nations  that  have  a  stage, 
while  Luther,  emphatically  a  German,  is  yet  to  be  appreciated 
at  his  true  value  by  the  world  at  large.  But  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  reading  of  Luther's  prose  alone  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  learning  the  German  language. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning  tliat,  while  Shakespeare  has 
been  studied  assiduously  and  not  without  fair  success  in  the 
United  States,  Luther  has  only  been  less  fortunate,  in  that  his 
works  are  widely  read  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a  denomina- 
tion by  no  means  insignificant,  and  that  several  scholars  of  high 
standing  have  gone  to  much  labor  and  expense,  in  collecting 
not  only  the  earliest  editions  of  Luther's  very  numerous  publi- 
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catioDs,  but  also  the  tracts  of  the  times  in  which  the  mighty 
name  of  Luther  was  on  the  lips  of  all  Christendom.  Yet  the 
fact  remains,  that  even  in  Germany,  the  writings  of  Luther  are 
not  read  as  generally  as  they  deserve.  The  greatest  philolog- 
ical master  of  this  century  never  wearied  of  praising  the  lan- 
guage of  Luther,  and  many  hundreds  of  German  books  have 
been  written  in  honor  of  Luther's  writings.  Just  now  the  Ger- 
man government  is  engaged  in  the  honorable  work  of  publish- 
ing another  complete  and  critical  edition  of  Luther's  writings. 
But  the  world,  outside  of  Germany,  knows  Luther  chiefly  as 
the  leader  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  half  the  Protest- 
ant world  remembers  him  as  an  opponent  of  unbounded  sever- 
ity. In  Germany,  however,  the  mere  name  of  Luther  is  still  a 
great  popular  power ;  his  sayings  are  current  coin,  and  his  sen- 
timents find  a  responsive  echo  in  the  breasts  of  high  and  low, 
of  profound  students  and  the  plain  people,  who  rarely  forget  a 
true  friend.  So  good  an  observer  as  Hagenbach,  the  Calvin- 
istic  historian,  remarks  shrewdlv  that  there  was  an  aristocratic 
tone  in  Calvin ;  Luther  was  democratic,  not  because  he  believed 
in  popular  power,  for  he  never  did,  but  because  he  was  a  man 
of  the  people,  and  because  his  writings  retain  the  elements  of 
the  truest  popularity  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries. 

The  titles  of  Luther's  principal  writings  alone  would  fill  the 
entire  space  of  the  present  essay.  Walch's  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings is  not  complete,  and  fills  twenty-four  stout  quarto  vol- 
umes. The  more  critical  Erlangen  ediiion  is  even  less  com- 
plete, and  makes  about  a  hundred  duodecimo  volumes.  Yet  a 
reader  really  familiar  with  Luther's  writings  will  be  reluctant 
to  recommend  a  selected  edition,  and  to  name  the  literary  mas- 
ter pieces  which  have  dropped  from  the  pen  of  Luther,  as  show- 
ers drop  from  the  skies.  The  reader  of  Luther's  letters  may- 
think  them  most  characteristic  of  the  man ;  but  in  turning  to 
his  reformation  pamphlets,  these  will  seem  essential,  while,  on 
general  principles  as  well  as  upon  special  investigation,  the 
great  theologian's  exegetical  works  may  well  be  held  to  occupy 
the  place  of  honor.  There  remain  the  volumes  of  sermons, 
the  catechetical  works  of  immortal  value,  and  the  miscellaneous 
writings.  To  say  what  is  best  of  all  these  riches  is  like  guess- 
ing what  is  best  in  Shakespeare's  plays.     It  may  seem  rash  to^ 
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sdvise  that  men  learn  German  in  order  to  read  Lather,  and  it 
may  be  rash  to  recommend  all  that  Luther  has  written.     But  it 

m 

is  certain  that  the  reader  of  Luther's  letters,  pamphlets,  essays 
and  oommentaries,  will  be  repaid  precisely  as  is  the  student  of 
all  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  it  is  probable  that  Lather  has 
never  written  a  page  that  does  not  bear  the  \restiges  of  the 
great  mind  to  which  neither  poetry  nor  philosophy,  neither 
man  nor  nature,  neither  G-reek  and  Latin  antiquity,  nor  the 
logicians  and  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Age  were  strangers, — 
a  mind  filled  to  overflowing  with  sentiment,  imagination,  learn- 
ing, literary  impulses,  and,  above  all  else,  a  religious  faith  that 
shook  the  world.  Surely,  such  a  mind  and  such  an  author 
will  be  studied  for  ages  to  come,  and  as  long  as  men  are  thirsty 
for  what  is  noblest  and  strongest  in  literature. 

It  is  true  that  Luther  abominated  Popery  as  an  institution^ 
and  that  be  turned  against  the  Swiss  reformers.  Accordingly 
neither  ultramontanism  nor  distinctive  Calvinism  will  derive 
much  comfort  from  the  tenets  of  Luther.  But  nearly  as  much 
may  be  said  of  the  Lutherans  themselves,  if  they  go  to  Lather 
to  find  aid  and  comfort  for  their  modern  doctrines  and  lenden* 
cies.  It  is  a  reasonable  question,  however,  whether  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  any  right  to  go  to  the  sixteenth  to  find  out 
what  it  should  believe,  or  how  it  ought  to  conduct  its  affairs* 
For  better  or  worse  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  let  us 
live  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Luther,  and 
these  centuries  cannot  have  been  given  to  be  merely  forgotten. 
We  do  not  ask  physicists  and  astronomers  to  return  to  Coper- 
nicas  for  the  only  or  final  wisdom.  But  precisely  as  we  return 
t<j  Shakespeare  for  true  poetry,  so  it  is  ever  safe  to  go  back 
to  Lather  as  a  great  prose  writer,  though  he  wrote  in  German, 
»ad  to  study  the  Saxon  reformer,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  benefit 
of  a  singularly  impressive  writer,  who  w&s  at  the  same  time  a 
great  patriot,  a  great  theologian,  a  great  character,  and  a  very 
great  author.  Quite  likely,  but  few  readers  will  be  disposed 
to  accept  Lather's  theological  tenets,  although  it  would  be  rash 
to  call  them  moribund,  even  in  this  country.  But  we  do  not 
read  Shakespeare  for  doctrines ;  why  then  should  we  read  Lu- 
ther for  theological  opinions,  inasmuch  as  he  never  cared  to 
ioangarate  a  system  of  theology  any  more  than  he  attempted 
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to  organize  a  new  church  or  a  new  sect  ?  As  we  read  Shakes- 
peare for  poetry,  and  are  not  alienated  by  the  Elizabethan's 
occasional  harshness,  so  it  is  well  worth  while  to  read  Luther 
for  his  prose, — despite  his  passion,  despite  his  theology,  and 
despite  his  sixteenth-century  learning.  As  men  descend  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold  or  coal,  so  the  modern  student 
may  well  plunge  into  the  depths  of  Luther  to  win  gold,  silver, 
and  hard  iron, — to  catch  the  mighty  forces  that  lifted  the  better 
part  of  Christendom  out  of  dependence,  and  to  learn  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  a  profoundly  religious  character,  that  a  great 
theological  mind  somehow  commands  more  power  than  men  of 
the  world  are  prone  to  acknowledge. 

The  year  1630  brought  rising  Protestantism  to  a  crisis,  for 
the  German  Emperor  had  resolved  to  avenge  the  schism  which 
the  Augustinian  of  Wittenberg  had  occasioned.  Luther's 
friends  insisted  that  he  should  not  risk  his  life  by  attending  the 
diet  at  Augsburg.  He  remained  in  Koburg,  the  name  which 
he  playfully  reversed  into  Grubok.  From  there  he  wrote  a 
series  of  epistles  altogether  unique  in  the  history  of  letters. 
Luther  himself  had  been  outlawed,  and  could  not  even  visit  his 
father,  who  died  about  that  time.  In  order  to  be  near  his 
friends  at  Augsburg,  Luther  went  to  the  fortress  of  Koburg, 
where  he  promised  Melanchthon  that  three  tabernacles  should 
be  made, — one  for  the  psalms,  one  for  the  prophets,  and  one  for 
^sop.  To  the  students  whom  he  used  to  have  at  his  table  in 
Wittenberg,  he  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

Grace  and  peace  in  Christ !  Dear  Oentlemen  and  Friends — I  have  re- 
ceived your  joint  letter,  and  learned  how  goes  the  world.  That  you 
may  understand  in  return  how  things  go  here,  I  let  you  know,  that  we, 
namely,  myself.  Master  Vitus  and  Cyriacus,  shall  not  go  to  the  diet  at 
Augsburg ;  in  fact,  we  have  come  to  a  different  kind  of  diet.  Just 
below  our  window  there  is  a  grove,  like  a  little  forest,  where  the  jack- 
daws and  crows  have  appointed  a  diet.  There  is  such  a  coming  and 
going,  and  such  a  noise,  day  and  night  without  end,  as  if  they  were  all 
drunk  and  mad.  Young  and  old  scream  together  that  I  wonder  how 
long  their  voices  and  breath  will  last.  Fain  would  I  know  if  any  of  the 
gentry  and  knightly  squires  still  tarry  with  you,  for  methinks  that  they 
have  come  here  from  all  the  world. 

I  have  not  seen  their  emperor;  but  their  noblemen  and  big  Johns 
flutter  and  sputter  constantly  before  our  eyes.  They  are  not  dressed 
very  preciously,  all  having  one  uniform  color,  being  black,  with  grey 
eyes  to  match ;  and  they  sing  the  same  song,  but  with  a  lovely  differ- 
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«ioe  between  old  and  young,  the  big  ones  and  the  little  fellows. 
Neither  do  they  resp^t  our  x)alace  and  hall,  for  their  hall  is  vaulted  by 
the  fair,  broad  sky,  their  carpet  is  the  open  field,  decked  with  fine  green 
bnncheB,  and  the  waUs  are  the  end  of  the  world.  They  do  not  care  for 
horses  and  armaments.  They  move  on  feathery  wheels,  with  which 
thej  escape  the  guns  and  flee  from  persecution.  Great,  mighty  lords 
they  be ;  but  what  they  resolve,  I  know  not.  From  an  interpreter  I 
learn  that  they  propose  a  mighty  campaign  against  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
malt  and  grains  of  every  kind,  and  many  of  them  mean  to  earn  the 
bughthood  and  do  great  deeds. 

Thos  we  sit  here  in  the  diet,  look  and  see  with  loving  joy,  how  the 
piinoes  and  lords  together  with  all  the  estates  of  the  realm  sing  merrily 
and  live  happily.  But  we  have  particular  joy  when  we  see  them  swag- 
ger knight-fashion,  brandish  their  bills,  and  run  down  all  opposition, 
ifaat  victory  and  honor  may  be  theirs  against  com  and  malt.  We  wish 
them  all  hail  and  luck,  that  every  one  of  them  may  be  speared  on  a 
fence  rail.  And  I  hold  that  such  are  the  sophists  and  papists,  with  their 
sermons  and  essays.  I  must  have  them  all  before  me  in  one  company, 
that  I  may  hear  their  lovely  voices  and  sermons,  and  behold  how  very 
aflefol  they  are  to  examine  whatever  there  is  on  earth,  while  they  kick 
from  too  much  leisure.  To-day  we  have  heard  the  first  nightingale,  for 
hitherto  it  would  not  trust  in  April.  And  we  have  had  delightful 
weather,  no  rain,  save  yesterday  a  Httle.  With  you  it  has  been  differ- 
ent, pertiaps.    And  now  good-bye ;  keep  our  house  in  good  order.    From 

the  diet  of  the  jack-daws,  April  d8,  1580. 

Mabtinxts  Luther,  D. 

From  the  same  exile,  as  he  called  it,  he  wrote  the  famous 
letter  to  his  son  John, — probably  the  prettiest  letter  ever  re- 
ceived by  a  young  boy.  Another  letter  told  in  detail  what 
kind  of  a  seal  Luther  desired  to  have  made  for  his  use,  namely, 
a  black  cross  fixed  in  a  heart  having  its  natural  color,  because 
the  cross  "does  not  corrupt  nature  \*  the  heart  was  to  stand  in 
i  white  rose,  and  the  latter  in  a  sky-blue  field  surrounded  by  a 
golden  ring.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  princes  of  the 
realm  and  complained  bitterly  to  Melancbtbon  that  he  and  the 
Protestants  at  Augsburg  bad  looked  to  Luther.  'Mf  it  is  my 
cause,  I  alone  will  attend  to  it,"  he  said  :  *'I  will  not  have  it 
that  you  recognize  and  name  me  as  the  principal  and  the  begin- 
ner of  this  cause."  His  wife  he  addressed  us  ''  ray  dear  master. 
Lady  Kate,"  and  to  a  friend  in  Nuremberg  he  sent  the  address, 
io  which  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
together  with  their  compulsory  attendance  and  their  support 
out  of  the  public  funda  He  congratulated  the  elector  of 
Saxony  on  his  escape  **  from  the  hell  at  Augsburg."     A  friend 
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in  Augsburg  was  thanked  for  two  boxes  of  confectionery,  and 
was  told  that  Luther  had  lost  more  than  half  his  time  through 
''a  noise  and  rattling  in  the  head."  The  peculiar  resolution' 
finally  adopted  in  Augsburg  Luther  ridiculed  as  "worldly  wis- 
dom "  going  to  show  that  Christ  can  govern  "not  only  talkers, 
but  also  fools."  Indeed,  as  he  had  been  shocked  from  the 
beginning  by  the  absurdity  of  the  Papal  arguments,  so  he  was 
now  amused  by  the  impertinent  order  that  the  gospel  should 
remain  a  strictly  local  affair.  If  his  adversaries  would  but 
keep  the  peace,  he  was  very  glad  to  accept  it,  "  for  the  Turk  is 
after  us."  "  We  will  suffer  and  yield  whatever  we  can.  But 
we  beg  that  they  will  not  ask  of  us  what  is  not  in  our  power." 
To  a  statesman  in  Augsburg,  Luther  expressed  fair  hopes  for 
political  peace,  and  added : 

The  other  day  I  saw  two  miracles, — ^the  first,  when  I  looked  out  of  my 
window,  the  stars  in  heaven,  together  with  the  whole,  beautiful  firma- 
ment of  Gk>d ;  and  jet  I  saw  no  pillars,  on  which  the  master  had  rested 
his  vault;  but  the  heavens  did  not  fall,  and  the  mighty  vault  still 
remains  firm.  There  are  those  who  look  for  the  pillars,  and  would 
fain  touch  and  feel  them.  Inasmuch  as  they  cannot,  they  wriggle  and 
tremble  as  if  the  skies  must  surely  f aU  from  no  other  cause  than  that 
they  cannot  see  and  hold  the  pillars.  If  they  could  grasp  them,  the 
firmament  would  stand  firm.  And  the  second  miracle  consisted  in  vast 
heavy  clouds  that  hung  over  us  with  a  weight  that  one  might  liken 
them  to  a  vast  ocean  ;  yet  they  had  no  foundation  on  which  they  rested  ; 
neither  were  they  contained  in  a  great  vesseL  Nevertheless  they  did 
not  fall  upon  us,  but  greeted  us  with  a  wry  face,  and  hurried  off.  When 
they  had  passed  away,  there  shone  forth  the  foundation  and  our  arch 
that  held  them,  namely,  the  rainbow.  Forsooth,  it  was  a  delicate,  thin« 
slender  foundation  and  arch,  that  vanished  in  the  clouds,  and  was 
rather  a  haze,  such  as  one  sees  through  colored  glass. 

From  the  same  fortress,  Luther  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
the  primate  of  Germany,  the  cardinal-archbishop  of  Menz,  who 
was  also  a  secular  prince.  Agreement  in  matters  of  faith  was 
declared  impossible  as  between  Protestants  and  Cnthohcs,  but 
political  peace  was  oflFered  and  urged  in  pathetic  terms* 
"Good  God,"  Luther  added,  " our  faith  does  not  injure  you  ; 
it  keeps  the  peace,  teaches  peace,  leaves  you  undisturbed,  and 
teaches  that  we  must  lake  nothing  from  you,  but  leave  you 
everything.  That  alone  ought  to  be  enough  to  move  you  to 
peace,  if  the  truth  alone  could  not  do  it  Verily,  it  helps  to 
keep  you  all,  and  has  done  so  hitherto."    In  the  same  letter 
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Lather  appeals  to  the  cardinal-archbishop  as  a  patriot:  **If 
Oerman  princes  should  attack  one  another,  it  woald  please  the 
Pope,  that  fine  product  of  Florence,  and  with  a  laugh  he  might 
saj:  Go  to,  you  Qerman  brutes,  if  you  will  not  have  me  for  a 
Pope,  take  that.'*  The  letter  concludes :  "  I  cannot  help  it,  I 
cannot  but  think  of  my  poor,  wretched,  forsaken,  despised^ 
betrayed  and  inveigled  Germany,  which  shall  have  from  me  no 
evil,  hot  good  alone,  as  is  due  to  my  own  dear  country." 

One  of  Luther's  companions  at  Koburg  mentioned  that  often 
the  reformer  would  pass  three  hours  a  day  in  prayer.  His 
working  hours  he  devoted  to  the  translation  of  the  prophets, — 
a  masterpiece  which  is,  like  the  whole  of  Luther's  Bible,  the 
foremost  source  of  pure  German,  and  so  perfect  in  its  way  that 
all  attempts  at  revising  and  correcting  have  been  unpopular, 
altboQgh  no  well-informed  scholar  believes  that  Luther's  trans- 
lation is  as  accurate  as  is  even  the  common  English  version. 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  sentiment  which  has  made  Luther's  translation 
80  dear  to  all  Germans,  the  wisest  Catholics  included.  In  a 
rery  large  sense  it  is  the  matchless  style  which  has  made 
Lntber's  translation  peerless.  And  for  this  reason  the  greatest 
stodents  and  masters  of  German  prose  have  been  uniformly 
arerse  to  that  revision  for  which  there  is  sufficient  reason  on 
the  ground  of  accuracy  and  Scholarship.  But  Luther  did  not 
boast  in  vain  that  he  bad  made  the  Holy  Spirit  speak  honest 
German  ;  he  might  have  added  that  he  had  made  the  Germans 
speak  a  language,  the  spirit  and  syntax  of  which  may  be  ob- 
scure in  unskilled  writers,  but  are  none  the  less  precise,  clearly 
defined,  and  singularly  philosophical.  No  one,  however,  has 
surpassed  Luther's  own  style,  which  is  to  German  prose  even 
more  than  the  diction  of  Shakespeare  is  to  English  poetry. 
Thus  the  few  weeks  of  the  year  1630,  which  Luther  passed  in 
Eobarg,  reveal  the  character  of  the  man  as  a  son,  husband,  and 
bther,  as  a  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen,  as  a  man  who  dealt  with 
princes  and  statesmen  on  terms  of  equality,  as  the  lover  of 
ancient  learning,  as  the  harbinger  of  the  present  age  which  has 
returned  to  Luther's  love  of  roses,  as  the  great  author  engaged 
OD  hin  masterpiece,  as  the  gay  companion  and  friend,  as  the 
comforter  of  those  in  spiritual  distress,  and  above  all  else  as  the 
profoundly  religious  character  that  loved  God  as  a  child  loves 
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its  father,  and  feared  God  as  the  culprit  dreads  his  jadge.  If 
Luther  presented  such  a  picture  as  an  outlaw,  what  must  he 
have  done  during  the  many  years  that  he  was  free!  Oue 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  stout  quarto  volumes  of  which  he 
filled  annually  oue  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  authorship  ; 
another  and  less  direct  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  Protestant 
churches  and  states  of  our  time. 

A  characterization  of  Luther  as  a  great  theological  and 
religious  character  has  no  right  to  become  a  mere  eulogy,  for 
the  greatest  and  truest  honor  which  we  can  pay  to  an  eminent 
man  consists  rather  in  understanding  him  than  in  agreeing 
with  his  statements  or  in  accepting  his  conclusions.  And 
simply  to  agree  with  a  man,  because  he  has  acquired  great 
authority  or  fame,  is  less  noble  than  it  is  to  appreciate  him,  to 
understand  his  growth,  and  to  comprehend  his  characteristics. 
For  this  reason  it  is  always  safe  to  apply  to  an  eminent  man 
like  Luther  the  strictly  historical  method,  to  learn  his  story  as 
the  judge  in  court  learns  the  facts  of  the  cause  before  him,  to 
apply  to  the  record  the  critical  knife,  which  separates  fictions 
from  facts,  and  to  proceed  altogether  in  a  judicial  spirit  that  is 
bound  to  learn  the  truth  and  to  accept  the  consequences.  Nor 
is  it,  perhaps,  altogether  unreasonable  or  unprofitable  to  hold 
up  to  the  present  time  a  picture  of  Luther,  the  theological 
character.  For  whatever  may  be  the  glories  of  the  present  age, 
its  reverence  for  theological  study  is  not  among  them.  In  fact, 
the  Germans  themselves  have  done  greater  justice  to  Luther's 
secondary  and  subsidiary  attainments  than  to  his  central  achieve- 
ment. Scholars  are  impressed  by  the  weeks  and  months 
which  Luther  passed  in  his  ravenous,  omnivorous,  desperate 
studies,  prolonged  until  he  would  sink  down  on  his  bed  in 
physical  exhaustion.  The  German  philologians  have  traced  the 
slow  stages  by  which  Luther  acquired,  mastered  and  shaped 
the  German  language.  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch  has  described 
the  manner  in  which  Luther  became  a  master  of  Hebrew. 
Professor  Kostlin  has  compiled  the  facts  of  Luther's  life  with 
great  accuracy.  But  one  enters  a  larger  world  in  passing  from 
the  historians  and  eulogists  of  Luther  to  the  man  himself,  as  he 
appears  in  his  daily  walk  and  work,  and  in  his  publicationa 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,   a   man  of  genius,  and  a 
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giaDt    But  he  will  be  misunderstood,  unless  he  is  treated  first 
and  lajst  as  a  religious  character. 

Men  of  the  world  outside  of  Germany  are  disposed  to  under- 
rate what  is  characteristic  in  Luther,  namely,  his  national  and 
his  religious  individuality.  But  it  is  these  rather  than  any 
other  traits  that  make  up  the  personality  of  Luther.  It 
would  be  nnhistorical  to  elevate  Luther,  and  to  lower  Calvin* 
Quite  likely  Luther  never  appreciated  Calvin ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  do  likewise,  any  more  than  we  follow 
Shakespeare  in  studying  English  history.  It  is  useless,  also,  to 
elevate  Luther;  he  needs  no  elevating,  and  it  is  childish  to  think 
what  Luther  would  be,  if  he  lived  now.  He  does  not  live  now, 
and  he  can  no  more  be  our  principal  teacher  in  dogmatics,  than 
can  Augustine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  useless  to  explain  his 
theology  away,  or  to  deny  that  his  greatness  as  a  man  rested  in 
the  main  on  his  religious  and  theological  character.  The 
sixteenth  century  was  not  more  theological  than  is  the  present 
time,  and  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  made  Luther 
religious,  but  it  was  Luther's  religion,  right  or  wrong,  that 
made  him  the  most  powerful  writer  of  his  day,  and  the  greatest 
man  of  his  century.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  a  mere  accident  that 
the  foremost  writers  of  English,  French,  and  German  prose  in  our 
day  have  been  theological  writers  like  Newman,  Benan,  and 
Strauss.  In  any  event,  Luther's  greatness  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  separated  from  his  religious  character.  Indeed,  he  himself 
foresaw  with  his  usual  penetration  that  a  later  age  would  think 
him  a  politician,  a  revolutionist,  or  a  sectarian  leader.  But  he 
protests  against  this  view.  He  desires  his  writings  to  be  simply 
a  Btepping-stone  toward  the  purer  faith  which  he  found  in  the 
Bible.  His  religion,  therefore,  is  at  the  same  time  his  honor 
and  his  limitation ;  it  is  the  test  by  which  he  must  be  judged. 
He  himself  demands  this,  for  a  few  months  before  he  went  to 
Koborg  he  published  a  remarkable  confession  of  faith  in  which 
occurs  the  following  passage: — 

Aa  I  see  that  there  is  the  longer  the  more  of  schiBm  and  scepticism, 
and  no  end  to  the  fury  and  rage  of  Satan,  lest  now  or  hereafter  people 
help  themselves  to  my  writings  and  misquote  them  in  order  to  cover 
their  errors,  as  the  Sacramentarians  and  Anabaptists  have  begun  to  do, 
I  shall  confess  in  this  writing,  before  Gk)d  and  the  world,  my  faith  from 
point  to  point, — wherein  I  propose  to  remain  until  death,  to  die,  Ood 
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helping,  and  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. .  And  though  some  one  should  say  after  my  death,  if  that  Luther 
lived  now,  he  would  teach  and  hold  differently  on  this  or  that  article, 
for  he  has  not  considered  it  suMciently :  to  this  I  shall  say  then  as  now, 
now  as  then,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  I  have  considered  all  these 
articles  most  diligently,  that  I  have  dragged  them  often,  again  and 
again,  through  Scripture,  and  that  I  should  defend  them  as  surely  as  I 
have  now  defended  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  I  am  neither  drunk  nor 
rash.  I  know  what  I  say,  and  feel  what  it  will  mean  to  me  on  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  day  of  judgment.  For  this  reason 
no  one  shall  treat  my  writings  as  loose  talk  or  an  amusement.  I  am  in 
earnest.  For  I  know  Satan,  by  the  grace  of  God,  fairly  well.  If  he  can 
pervert  and  confuse  God's  Word  and  Scripture,  what  will  he  not  do 
with  my  words  or  another  man's  ? 

It  would  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  to  assume  that  Lather 
intended  to  teach  systematic  theology.  Theology  in  his  mind 
was  not  a  body  of  dogmas,  bat  a  living  religion.  Still  less  did 
he  ever  intend  to  found  a  new  church.  He  does  not  use  the 
word  dogma,  he  never  thought  of  writing  a  theological  or  any 
other  system,  and  probably  the  best  theological  treatise  he  ever 
wrote  is  his  smaller  catechism,  which  is  still  used  in  all 
Lutheran  schools.  In  Luther,  therefore,  as  in  all  true  divines, 
the  theological,  religious  and  purely  human  elements  are 
blended  into  one  harmonious  personality,  and  it  is  this  blending 
of  many  elements  that  makes  his  individuality.  Like  Shakes- 
peare he  appropriated  freely  whatever  came  under  his  observa- 
tion. But  unlike  Shakespeare  he  was  a  laborious  student  who 
wrote  two  languages  with  ease,  besides  having  mastered  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  Like  Shakespeare  he  was  an  acute  observer  of 
nature,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  lacked  Shakespeare's 
psychological  insight.  In  dealing  with  men,  he  was  simple  and 
almost  naiva  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  organize  his 
followers,  and  from  first  to  last  he  confined  himself  to  religious 
work,  just  as  Shakespeare  confined  himself  rigorously  to  poetry 
and  the  stage.  It  is  essential  to  observe  that  Luther  viewed 
the  true  church  as  a  matter  of  faith,  not  as  an  institution  or  a 
corporation,  that  he  regarded  church  government  as  altogether 
secondary,  that  he  cared  very  little  for  church  ordinances,  and 
that  he  was  entirely  unwilling  to  interfere  with  civil  govern- 
ment or  secular  afiaira  It  can  be  charged  against  Luther  that 
he  alludes  with  a  certain  contempt  to  the  German  peasants,  who 
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were  then  mostly  serfs,  and  that  he  looked  upon  princes  as 
having  something  like  divine  rights.  The  true  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  fact  is,  perhaps,  that  Luther  accepted  the  social 
aod  political  institutions  of  his  time  as  beyond  his  jurisdiction. 
Accordiogly  he  never  preached  political  or  doctrinal  sermons. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  intensely  German,  and  his  allusions 
to  the  other  nations  of  his  time  are  quite  meagre.  His 
aoqaaintance  with  ancient  Greece  and  Eome,  however,  was 
intimata 

What  Lather  strove  after  was  the  salvation  of  his  immortal 
soul.  Heaven,  hell,  the  justice  of  God,  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  the  saving  death  of  Christ  were  to  him  as  real  and  definite 
as  the  facts  of  natural  history  are  to  us.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  he  turned  from  the  law,  for  which  his  father  intended 
bim,  to  theology  and  religion.  He  began  his  public  career  as  a 
professor  of  philosophy.  But  immediately  he  plunged  into 
theology,  and  it  was  as  a  doctor  of  divinity  that  he  began 
Hebrew,  and  perfected  himself  in  Greek.  With  his  usual 
thoroughness  he  did  not  stop  toiling  until  he  had  fairly 
mastered  these  languages,  and  he  perfected  himself  in  German 
in  order  to  make  his  sermons  intelligible  to  his  plainest  hearers. 
Incidentally  he  stumbled  upon  Popery  as  a  human  institution ; 
bat  Luther  devoted  more  attention  to  his  own  necessities  as  a 
sioner  that  needed  a  Saviour,  and  to  the  religious  necessities  of 
those  who  followed  him,  than  he  ever  did  to  Popery,  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics.  He  has  been  criticised  harshly  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Calvin  and  Zwingle;  this  criticism  should  be  applied 
DO  leas  to  the  singular  severity  with  which  Luther  treated  his 
own  friends  and  himself  in  all  theological  matters. 

Theology  was  to  him  an  objective  reality  such  as  the  Rocky 
Moantains  are  to  us,  and  it  was  foreign  to  his  mind  to  beg 
that  men  might  acknowledge  the  fact  He  accepted  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
measured  all  things  by  its  revelation.  His  own  profound  agi- 
tation was  due  no  less  to  his  temperament  than  to  his  unquali- 
fied acceptation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  literal 
Word  of  God  to  be  accepted  under  the  pain  of  everlasting 
damnation.  Luther  never  ceased  to  dread  the  justice  of  God, 
and  to  tremble  at  the  day  of  judgment.  By  the  side  of  this 
profound  terror,  his  treatment  of  opponents  in  theology  is  con- 
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sistent,  although  his  language  is  unbridled  and  at  times  terrific 
No  honorable  historian  defends  the  horrors  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, but  history  explains  them.  In  a  like  sense  the  unmeas- 
ured  violence  of  Luther  against  theological  opponents  and 
himself,  as  well  as  his  friends,  is  explained,  when  we  remember 
the  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  unswerving  firmness  with 
which  Luther  accepted  every  syllable  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  the  righteous  God  who  judges  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Calvin  made  and  defended  a  system  in  which  there  was  hardly 
a  flaw.  Luther  had  no  system,  aud  wished  for  no  system  ;  he 
assumed  the  Trinity,  plenary  inspiration,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  early  creeds,  precisely  as  he  did  not  assume  God  to  be 
merciful  on  the  ground  of  justice.  This  belief  was  not  so 
much  linked  to  a  heroic  soul,  as  it  made  him  a  hero,  and  fairly 
forced  him  into  gigantic  proportions.  It  was  his  religion  that 
called  into  activity  and  enlarged  whatever  nature  had  planted 
in  his  breast.  And  having  grown  up  toward  the  ideal  demands 
of  his  stern,  great  belief,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  could 
readily  respond  to  the  gentler  appeals  which  innocent  child- 
hood or  modest  piety  made  to  him.  For  his  children  he  wrote 
this  Christmas  hymn  : — 

I.  SONG  OF  THE  ANGEL. 

From  highest  heaven  come  I  here, 
To  bring  you  news  of  goodly  cheer ; 
So  much  of  good  came  I  to  bring, 
That  I  will  of  it  say  and  sing. 

This  night  to  you  was  bom  a  child 
Of  holy  virgin  meek  and  mild, 
A  lovely  child  so  sweet  and  bright 
To  be  your  joy  and  your  delight. 

It  is  the  Christ,  our  common  Lord, 
To  guide  you  and  all  help  afford ; 
He  will  himself  your  Saviour  be, 
And  from  all  sin  will  set  you  free. 

He  brings  you  all  beatitude. 
Which  from  his  father  he  has  sued. 
That  you  may  dwell  with  us  above 
Through  all  eternity  in  love. 

Hear,  then,  the  sign  that  you  may  know — 
The  swaddling-clothes,  the  oxen's  low. 
And  in  a  manger  there  is  laid 
The  child  whose  hand  hath  all  things  made. 
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n.  SONG  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Then  let  ub  all  light  joyous  he, 
And  with  the  shepherds  go  and  see ; 
Let  lis  behold  the  Son  most  dear, 
Whom  Gk)d  hath  sent,  who  now  is  here. 

Behold,  my  soul,  and  look  thereat  I 
What  lies  there  in  the  manger,  what  ? 
Who  is  the  child  so  dear  and  fair  ? 
It  is  dear  Jesus  lying  there. 

Be  welcome,  welcome,  honored  guest. 
However  poor,  in  thee  Fm  blest ; 
Thou  comest  wanting  down  to  me. 
What  shall  I  offer.  Lord,  to  thee? 

Ah,  Lord,  by  whom  all  things  were  made. 
Thou  hast  aside  thy  glory  laid. 
And  on  poor  hay  thou  liest  there. 
Of  which  the  toiling  cattle  share. 

And  though  the  world  were  twice  as  great, 
And  full  of  gold  and  pomp  and  state. 
E'en  then  too  narrow  would  it  be 
To  make  a  cradle,  Lord,  for  thee. 

Instead  of  silk  and  velvet  gay 
Thou  hast  coarse  swaddling-clothes  and  hay. 
And  there,  thou  King  so  great  and  wise, 
Dost  lie  as  if  in  paradise. 

And  this  was  pleasing  all  to  thee, 
To  point  the  truth  out  unto  me. 
That  all  the  world,  its  honor,  might. 
Must  count  for  nothing  in  thy  sight. 

Ah  Lord,  my  love  and  my  delight. 
Make  thee  a  bed  all  pure  and  white. 
And  dwell  and  be  enshrined,  in  me, 
That  I  may  aye  remember  thee ; 

That  I  may  ever  joyful  be, 

And  leap,  and  sing,  forever  free  : 

Sleep,  little  child,  this  lullaby 

Sings  all  my  heart  that  thou  art  nigh : 

Praise,  honor,  glory  be  to  Gk)d 
Who  unto  us  his  Son  bestowed. 
Him  all  the  angels  praise  and  sing, 
And  to  us  now  a  new  year  bring. 

^OL  vn.  18 
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It  is  not  strange  that  Luther  has   never  foand   outside  of 
Germany   that  appreciation  which  his  countrymen  have  for 
him.     He  is  one  of  them  in  a  stronger  sense  than  Shakespeare 
was  an  Englishman.    Luther  wrote  pamphlets  for  his  country- 
men, and  for  these  writings  there  is  no  universal  demand,  save 
with  such  rare  scholars  and  students  as  would  approach  Lord 
Bacon,   Augustine,   and    Aristotle.     The  perennial   magic  of 
Luther's  name  in  Germany  is  less  due  to  his  theology  than  to  the 
marvelous  and  heroic  proportions  which  religion  gave  to  his 
German  mind,  heart,  and  aspirations.    It  is  not  an  accident  that 
the  language  of  the  German  people  is  full  of  expressions,  puns, 
and  witticisms  coined  by  Luther ;  for  he  created  the  literary 
language  of  his  country,  and  he  could  do  it,  because  he  lived, 
felt,  and  spoke  like  a  true-hearted  German.     Next  to  his  relig- 
ious character,  then,  it  is  his  German  way  of  thinking  with  the 
heart  that  reveals  the  nature  of  Martin  Luther.     Had  he  not 
been  a  German,   he  would   not  have   called   himself  Doctor 
through  life,  and  on  all  occasions.     Few  people,   except  the 
Germans,  would  ransack  all  scholarship  and  history  in  order  to 
find  arguments  for  the  dogmatic  assumption  with  which  Luther 
started,  and  to  which  he  clung  tenaciously.     Like  so  many 
eminent  Germans,  Luther  was  somewhat  imaginative  in  his 
conclusions,  dogmatic  in  his  assumptions,  and  not  always  orig- 
inal in  his  fundamental  ideas.     In  one  respect  he  resembles 
Alexander  Humboldt,  who  never  published  a  line  which  the 
world  would  wish  to  perish.     But  a  more  perfect  parallel  may 
be  drawn  between  Shakespeare,  the  poet,  and  Luther,  the  Ger- 
man prose  writer.     As  a  religious  character,  Luther  is  unique 
for  his  want  of  secular  prudence  and  executive  skill,  for  his 
self -concentration  upon  purely  religious  interests  and  for  a  cer- 
tain neglect  of  ethics.     For  to   him  the  acceptance  of  God's 
revelation  in  Christ  outweighed  all  matters  of  secular  conduct. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore  that  the  Lutherans  of  the  present 
time  are  lacking  in  organization,  and  that  they  exalt  their  pure 
doctrines  above  morality.     Neither  is  it  strange  that  they  glory 
in  the  name  of  Luther, — a  name  which  will  probably  be  uttered 
with  increasing  joy,  when  a  century  from  now  the  Protestant 
world  celebrates  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  Luther's 
birth. 
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AKncLE  IX.— CATHARINE   ADORNA. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  professing  Chris- 
tiaos  for  higher  attainments  in  holiness.  The  standard  to  which 
the  majority  of  Christians  aspire  is  felt  to  be  below  that  which 
the  New  Testament  sets  forth.  It  is  felt  to  be  not  euoagh  to 
have  a  comfortable  hope  that  one  is  renewed  of  God,  and  is 
numbered  among  the  true  friends  of  Christ.  Something  higher, 
more  sure,  and  therefore  more  satisfactory,  is  sought 

It  is  indeed  known  and  felt  to  be  a  privilege  to  cherish  a 
comfortable  hope,  even  a  feeble  hope,  of  acceptance  with  Q-od. 
The  soul  has  gone  to  the  fountain  that  Christ  has  opened.  The 
taste  of  those  living  waters  is  sweet  and  reviving.  In  the  weari- 
Bess  of  the  way,  the  toil  and  trial  of  travel,  that  fountain  offers 
coolness  and  refreshment;  and  the  pilgrim,  who  came  to  it 
dusty  and  way-worn,  departs  with  renewed  energy  and  joy. 
Bat  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  taste.  He  wants  the  fountain 
within  him,  welling  up  into  continual  nourishment  and  life. 
He  must  have  something  more  than  a  timid,  uncertain,  waver- 
ing hope.  He  wants  assurance  of  faith,  a  joyful,  confident  trust 
in  the  Redeemer,  in  which  the  soul  can  abide  peacefully,  through 
the  events  of  a  turbulent  life,  and  the  last  conflict,  and  the  en- 
traoce  upon  the  realities  of  the  future. 

Christians  of  this  type  desire  to  "  walk  with  God,"  to  enjoy 
His  recognized  presence,  to  live  daily  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible.  They  open  their  Bibles,  and  they  find  many  expres- 
sions there  applied  to  believers  which  have  never  been  realized 
in  their  experience,  but  which  they  would  like  to  have  so  real- 
ized. They  do  not  yet  know  what  it  means  to  live  by  faith. 
Tbej  know  that  their  only  hope  is  in  the  Redeemer,  that  they 
trust  Him  for  their  salvation  ;  that  they  have  gratitude,  deep, 
heartfelt,  for  that  But  the  principle  of  faith,  rather  faith  it- 
self, is  not  with  them  a  controlling,  animating  reality.  The 
whole  spirit  and  life  are  not  permeated  and  transformed  and 
transfigured  by  it.  There  is  something  in  such  a  passage  as 
this:  "For  ye  died,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God:'^ 
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which  is  beyond  them.  They  have  not  reached  its  fullness. 
They  are  not  yet  dead  to  the  pulsations  of  sin  and  of  the  world. 
They  are  conscious  that  they  walk  by  sight,  and  so  that  their 
life  is  not  hidden  in  God.  They  would  have  rest,  some  repose 
of  soul  that  shall  be  satisfactory,  above  the  region  of  mists  and 
tempests,  in  the  calm  and  light  of  assured  faith. 

As  far  as  we  have  observed,  this  desire  belongs  to  intelligent 

and  thoughtful  Christians,  not  to  those  who  are  preeminently 

so,  but  are  so  in  fact     It  is  often  the  issue  of  severe  trial,  under 

which  the  soul  has  lost,  in  some  measure,  its  relish  for  the  world, 

and  has  come  to  feel  that  the  only  good  is  in  God ;  or  it  is  the 

ripened  fruit  of  a  prolonged  Christian  experience  and  the  study 

of  God's  word ;  or,  sometimes,  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  new 

consecration  to  Christ  after  a  period  of  great  worldliness,  or  a 

serious  violation  of  solemn  vows.     Whatever  the  cause,  the 

desire  is  one  of  deep  and  permanent  power.    We  have  known 

of  those  who  have  sought  for  years,  with  intense  interest,  for  a 

personal  solution  of  this  subject  in  their  own  experience,  but 

have  failed  to  reach  the  fullness  of  peace  which  they  had  hoped 

to  gain. 

However  we  may  theorize  about  it,  the  aspiration  is  one  of 
great  practical  importance,  and  one  that  challenges  attention 
and  study.     No  doubt  there  are  times  when  it  is  felt,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  history  of  every  true  Christian. 
There  are  conjunctures  of  experience  when  the  believer  is  pecu- 
liarly wrought  upon  for  his  sanctification.     There  are  blessed 
seasons,  when  hopes  cherished  through  wintry  months  are  ready 
to  burst  into  beautiful  blossoming,  and  when  the  fruits  of  labo- 
rious culture  can  be  gathered  in  glad  and  abundant  harvests. 
There  is  a  spiritual  perihelion  when  the  soul  is  brought  near  to 
the  central  sun,  the  source  of  all  its  light  and  growth,  and  is 
drawn  with  divine  attraction  and  power  into  the  kingdom  of 
grace.     There  are  periods  when  the  soul  is  powerfully  sum- 
moned to  new  and  greater  devotion  to  God,  and  to  an  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  Him  ;  when  upon  all  around  us  we  see  the  titles  of 
vexation  and  vanity,  and  feel  that  God  alone  is  our  unchanging 
and  satisfactory  portion.     There  are  propitious  junctures  of 
mercy,  when  prayers,  long  offered  in  faith,  are  to  meet  with 
blessed  answerings ;  when  the  longings  of  burdened  hearts  are 
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to  be  realized ;  when  divine  truth,  which  has  been  apparently 
"as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground  which  cannot  be  gathered  up 
again/'  is  to  be  made  savingly  eflfective ;  when  the  world,  as  the 
supreme  good,  is  to  be  utterly  renounced,  and  God  is  to  receive 
an  unalterable  trust 

It  is  not  enough,  at  such  seasons,  to  exhort  the  Christian  to 
labor  for  Christ  That  he  longs  to  do ;  that  he  dx>es.  He  is 
glad  to  serve  one  so  worthy  as  he  then  realizes  his  Saviour  to 
be.  But  in  his  work  he  desires  an  inward  experience  which 
cannot  come  from  external  activity.  He  desires  to  labor  wiih 
the  right  emotions,  not  for  them. 

The  prevalence  of  these  feelings  has  caused  a  demand  for 
certain  writings,  and  has  given  favor  to  the  views  of  certain 
"schools,"  which  set  forth  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  holiness,  which 
has  met,  correctly  or  otherwise,  a  want  in  many  Christian 
hearts. 

The  "Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna,"  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Uphain,  is  a  little  book  which  has  been  extensively  read 
bv  the  class  of  Christians  here  alluded  to.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
popular  study,  and  contains  much  cheering  utterance  for  one 
who  is  inquiring  for  the  "  way  of  holiness."  Its  complete  title 
is:  "Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna.  Including  some  lead- 
niff  facts  and  traits  in  her  religious  experience,  together  with 
explanations  and  remarks,  tending  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
Holiness." 

The  life  of  Madame  Adorna,  and  the  facts  and  traits  in  her 
experience,  however,  are  not  the  substance  of  the  book.  It  is 
the  book  of  the  writer.  He  speaks  in  it,  and  Madame  Adorna 
and  the  facts  of  her  life,  are  illustrations  of  the  truth  which  he 
would  enforce.  But  this  is  a  pleasant  feature  of  *the  little  work, 
and  shows  the  philosophy  of  the  author.  We  prefer  to  hear 
the  utterance  of  one  who  lives  in  our  conditions,  and  who  has 
an  understanding  of  our  times  and  our  environment,  rather  than 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  one  who  belonged  to  a  different  or  a 
distant  age,  especially  if  the  matter  concerns  present  practical 
experienca  While  the  Life  which  illustrates  the  truth  may  as 
well  be  the  charmed  life  of  a  saint  of  the  fifteenth  as  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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Little  therefore  need  be  said  of  the  life  of  Madame  Catharine 
Adorna,  or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  her  times,  Saint  Catha- 
rine of  Genoa.  She  was  born  at  Genoa,  in  luxury,  and  was  the 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  Italian  family.  Her  early  religious 
experience  was  interesting;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  she 
exhibited  the  marks  of  saving  grace.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  she- was  married  to  Julian  Adorna,  a  gay  young  noble- 
man of  the  city. 

There  was  no  harmony  in  their  character,  so  that  her  life  with 
hirn  was  one  of  peculiar  trial.  By  his  excessive  dissipation,  her 
husband  soon  squandered  his  entire  property,  and  so  she  lacked 
even  the  advantage  from  union  with  such  a  man  which  wealth 
would  have  purchased.  Her  trials,  which  should  have  led  her 
to  God,  and  which  were  designed  ultimately  to  do  so,  caused 
her  for  a  while  to  seek  satisfaction  in  the  gayeties  and  frivolities 
of  life.  But  the  experience  of  their  worthlessness  became  the 
means,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  drawing  her  nearer  to  Him.  For 
she  still  had  love  to  God  in  her  heart,  and  the  consciousness  of 
her  folly  and  guilt  led  her  to  deep  repentance  and  to  a  new 
consecration  to  Him  who  had  bought  her  with  His  blood. 
Having  tasted  the  fountains  of  the  world  and  found  them  bitter, 
she  was  not  again  so  strongly  tempted,  to  forsake  the  living 
fountains  of  salvation.  From  great  wanderings  God  had  called 
her  to  Himself;  and  she  abode  with  him.  The  world  and  its 
pleasures  were  from  that  time  forsaken.  Still  mournful  mem- 
ories haunted  her  mind  so  that  her  religious  life  was  of  mingled 
sunshine  and  shadow. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  she  entered  a  new  era.  In 
connection  with  a  pious  priest,  who  apprehended  the  soul's 
need  and  the  divine  plan  for  our  recovery,  new  and  blessed 
light  beamed  into  her  rnind.  Her  own  wretchedness  and  God*s 
goodness  appeared  in  strange  and  striking  and  overpowering 
forms.  She  fainted  ;  and  when  she  came  to  herself  her  soul  was 
attracted  by  a  wonderful  power  to  God.  She  saw  all  excellence 
in  Him;  the  sweetness  and  beauty  and  glory  of  His  perfections 
entranced  her.  From  that  time  her  course  was  onward  and 
upward.  She  loved  God,  as  the  narrative  tells  us,  with  aa 
undivided  affection.  She  felt  that  yhe  could  not  serve  God  and 
Mammon.     She  consecrated  herself,  mind   and  body,  to   the 
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Lord.  She  gave  Him  all  that  she  possessed.  She  felt  that  she 
was  bought  with  a  price,  and  therefore  she  desired  to  glorify 
God  in  her  body  and  spirit,  which  were  Ood's.  She  practiced 
fflSDj  of  those  austerities  which  were  common,  and  which  were 
eojoioed,  in  the  age  in  which  she  lived;  and  she  endeavored  in 
yarions  methods,  to  subdue  the  carnal  appetites  and  affections. 

In  consecrating  herself  to  God,  she  consecrated  herself  to  His 
service.  Her  life  was  to  be  a  holy,  active  life.  While  her 
sympathies  went  forth  to  the  perishing  abroad,  she  did  not 
neglect  her  domestic  duties.  Soon,  as  the  result  of  her  radiant 
and  holy  life,  and  in  answer  to  her  fervent,  believing  prayers, 
God  permitted  her  to  rejoice  in  the  conversion  of  her  husband. 
The  heart  of  the  proud,  gay  nobleman  was  subdued ;  he  became 
as  a  little  child  before  6od ;  and  during  the  short  period  that  he 
lived,  after  this  change,  he  exhibited  the  evidences  of  a  new  life. 

The  death  of  her  husband  gave  to  Madame  Adorna  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  benevolent  labor  than  she  had  before 
occupied.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the 
great  hospital  of  Genoa,  where  she  lived  for  many  years  as  the 
Mother  Superior  of  the  House.  There  she  performed  the  most 
disagreeable  duties,  relieving  the  sick,  soothing  the  miserable, 
aDd  pointing  all  the  suilerers  to  the  Great  Physician.  Nor 
were  her  charities  and  sympathies  confined  to  the  hospital ;  they 
extended  to  the  smitten  and  wretched  throughout  the  entire 
city.  Amid  all  her  varied  cares  and  duties,  she  lived  the  life 
of  faith.  Her  confidence  in  God  was  increased  by  all  that  she 
constantly  experienced  of  His  love;  and  the  sweetness  and 
sincerity  of  her  life  proved  that  the  smile  of  the  Father  was 
upon  her  soul. 

The  close  of  her  dajs  was  marked  by  peculiar  physical 
suffering;  exhibiting  one  of  those  mysterious  events,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  which  are  beyond  our  finite  comprehension, 
and  which  lead  us  to  say  with  calm  submission  and  confidence, 
"Yea,  Father;  for  so  it  was  well- pleasing  in  thy  sight''  Her 
faith  did  not  fail  her  as  she  went  down  into  the  dark  valley ;  for 
it  was  of  that  nature  that  it  took  a  firmer  hold  of  God  the 
greater  was  the  need  of  divine  strength. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1510,  in  the  sixty -second 
jear  of  her  age,  she  fell  asleep  in  Christ. 
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This  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Madame  Adorna  illastrates^ 
and  is  here  designed  to  illustrate,  certain  important^  practical 
religions  doctrines. 

The  leading  doctrine  which  is  enforced  and  exemplified  is 
thsii  ot  present  entire  8anctijicatt(yn.  The  ordinary  view  is  that 
sanctification  is  a  progressive  work,  which  is  continued  daring 
the  earthly  life  of  the  believer  and  is  perfected  only  when  he 
enters  the  heavenly  state.  But  this  view  is  that  the  soul  may 
become  entirely  sanctified,  that  the  life  in  this  world  may  be  a 
life  of  holiness,  a  life  of  perfect  love.  According  to  this 
doctrine  the  Christian  experience  need  not  be  of  mingled  sun- 
shine and  storm,  of  mingled  sin  and  holiness.  ^^Tou  will  ask,'' 
says  the  author,  '^  Why  so  little  is  said  about  her  sins."  He 
answers  the  question  as  follows:  *^I  desire  to  say,  in  all  humil- 
ity of  spirit,  and  with  sincere  thankfulness  to  Ood,  that,  having 
given  herself  to  the  Lord,  to  be  His  wholly  and  His  forever, 
and  believing  the  Lord  would  help  her,  she  found  Ood,  as  He 
always  will  be  found,  faithful  to  His  promises.  Her  business, 
as  she  understood  it,  was  not  to  transgress  against  God,  but  to 
believe  in  Him  and  love  Him;  and  to  fulfill  with  divine  assist- 
ance. His  holy  purposes."  The  author  would  have  us  under- 
stand that  man  may  now  come  into  that  state  where  sin  is  no 
longer  to  be  committed.  He  acknowledges  that  there  may  be 
errors  of  judgment,  mistakes,  errors  in  feeling  or  in  action,  all 
of  which  demand  humiliation  and  penitence ;  that,  under  the 
power  of  some  sudden  temptation,  sin  of  a  flagrant  nature  may 
perhaps  be  the  result;  but  these  are  to  be  considered  as  rare 
exceptions,  while  the  life  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  one  of  complete 
santification,  of  sweet,  intimate,  holy  communion  with  God. 

By  present,  entire,  sanctification  is  not  meant  that  faith  and 
love  do  not  increase.  They  do  constantly  increase ;  their  pro- 
gress is  like  that  of  similar  principles  in  the  minds  of  holy 
angels. 

Subordinate  to  this  comprehensive  doctrine  of  sanctification, 
is  that  of  personal  consecration  to  Ood,  This  is  considered  a  fun- 
damental truth,  an  act  without  which  sanctification  cannot  exist. 
There  must  be  an  "  unreserved  and  perpetual  consecration"  of 
the  person  to  God,  "  to  be  His,  in  His  own  way,  time,  man- 
ner and  degree  forever."     This  is  the  starting  point  of  the  life 
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of  holineas.  "  This,"  says  our  writer,  "is  a  principle  which  is 
necessary  in  the  beginning,  and  is  equally  necessary  in  the  con* 
tinnance,  of  the  inward  life.  We  cannot  begin  to  live  without 
it:  we  cannot  continue  to  live  without  it"  In  thus  giving 
oQrselves  to  God,  nothing  must  be  reserved.  Not  a  bodily 
sense,  not  an  intellectual  gift,  not  an  affection,  must  be  kept 
back.  No  entrance  must  be  left  unclosed  and  unguarded  for 
the  entrance  of  the  tempter  and  destroyer.  The  individual 
mast  give  himself  to  Q-od,  fully  and  entirely,  for  ever. 

This  act  must  take  place  in  dependence  upon  God.  While 
it  presupposes  man^s  freedom  and  personal  responsibility,  it 
most  acknowledge  God's  gracious  agency  and  aid.  "  A  strong 
will,**  is  the  language  here  used,  "  resting  upon  God's  will,  ia 
necessary  to  inward  victory."  , 

This  is  the  ideal  Christian  life.  The  soul  is  brought  into 
blessed  harmony  with  God.  There  is  no  longer  conflict  There 
is  no  longer  even  murmuring  or  mourning.  There  is  rest  in 
the  promises,  on  the  character  of  God,  on  the  whole  wise  order- 
ing of  Providence.  Earth  and  heaven  meet  Man  and  God 
tre  at  one. 

The  next  distinctive  point  of  doctrine,  is  in  regard  to  the 
JaiA  of  acoeplance.  The  act  of  consecration,  in  order  to  be  a 
consecration  in  reality,  must  be  attended  by  the  full  and  firm 
present  belief  that  God  now  accepts  the  individual.  It  is  based 
on  the  veracity  of  God.  It  assumes  the  truth  of  His  promises, 
and  the  agent  acts  as  though  they  were  verities.  He  goes  for* 
ward  as  though  God  meant  what  He  said,  as  though  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Scriptures  were  for  actual  life ;  not  as  exhibiting 
Qod's  heart  or  will  and  stated  for  effect,  bat  as  giving  a  basis 
for  our  conduct,  a  real  ground  for  our  definite  and  actual  con- 
fidence. "  In  that  act  of  consecration,"  says  Professor  Upham, 
"  which  is  a  consecration  completed,  or  a  consecration  in  reality^ 
we  not  only  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  but  we  give  ourselves 
to  Him,  to  be  His.  A  thing  which  is  never  done,  and  never  can 
be  done  without  believing  that  He  does  now  accept  us.  To  give 
ourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  believe  that  He  accepts  us,  is 
almost  in  the  nature  of  a  contradiction  in  terms."  **  And 
hence,  unhappily,  there  is  too  much  reason  for  saying  that 
iBany  persons  who  think  they  have  really  consecrated  them* 
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selves  to  God,  have  really  come  short  of  such  consecration, 
when  considered  in  its  true  and  just  extent*' 

There  must  be  faith  in  Ood.  This  is  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem.  We  must  know  that  the  promise  is  for  our 
present  actual  acceptance.  As  we  put  confidence  in  the  word 
of  a  fellow-man,  of  an  honored  parent,  and  build  implicitly  on 
it,  knowing  that  it  will  be  literally  and  exactly  fulfilled,  so  we 
must  put  confidence  in  God^s  own  word  to  us.  Man  must  take 
Ood  at  His  word,  and  believe  that  He  means  what  He  says  and 
will  do  as  He  promises.  As  a  sinner,  returning,  through  the 
Atonement,  by  repentance  and  full  consecration  to  God,  he 
must  believe  that  God,  according  to  His  promise,  accepts  the 
•consecration.  Faith  must  rest  upon  the  sure  word  of  Qtod^ 
Man  must  brieve  that  God  does  now  accept  the  consecration 
which  He  demands  and  which  He  has  promised  to  accept. 

Another  doctrine  of  this  little  work  is  that  of  assurance  of 
faith,  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  life  of  Madame  Adorna. 
Many  other  points  of  deep  interest  to  one  who  is  studying  ^'  the 
•doctrine  of  holiness,"  for  instance,  those  of  perfect  love,  the  rela- 
tion of  faith  and  consecration,  the  extent  of  sanctification,  the 
state  of  divine  union,  et  cetera,  are  here  presented  in  a  form 
charming  and  impressive,  as  suggested  by  the  actual  life  of  a 
saint  who  has  lived  as  we  live  in  the  world. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal correctness  of  the  views  which  are  here  set  forth,  how  far 
soever  the  difference  in  the  experience  of  Christians  who  hold 
these  views  from  the  experience  of  those  who  walk  by  the  cate- 
chism and  the  standards,  if  there  are  now  such  things,  may 
depend  upon  their  theoretical  faith,  there  certainly  are  some 
points  of  deep  practical  interest  which  are  enforced  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  practice  of  the  holiness- school,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  ought  to  be  carefully  and  widely  considered.  We  allude 
to  one  or  two  of  them. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  among 
Christians  that  it  is  necessary  to  sin  while  they  remain  in  this 
world.  They  would  not  put  that  statement  boldly  into  their 
creeds;  they  would  not  assert  it  in  their  exhortations  to  young 
disciples;  they  would  not  dare  to  state  it  in  form  in  their  pray- 
ers to  God.     But  their  confessions  of  daily  sin  have  that  under- 
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tone  in  them,  and  their  daily  lives  are  graded  down  to  that 
flfcaodard.  They  are  not  surprised  at  themselves  when  they  see 
that  they  have  need  of  the  confession  of  sin ;  they  would  be 
sarprised  if  they  had  no  such  need.  They  do  not  regard  it 
simply  as  a  certain  truth  that  they  will  sin,  but  as  a  necessary 
truth  that  they  must  be  expected  to  sin.  They  regard  sin, 
especially  in  regard  to  Christians,  more  as  a  misfortune  than  a 
crime.  Because  they  have  been  sinners,  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
kind  of  unavoidable  doom  that  they  must  be  so  still.  It  belongs 
to  their  imperfection.  They  long,  perhaps,  for  deliverance  from 
sin,  bat  this  amounts,  with  their  creed,  to  a  longing  for  heaven. 
With  such  views  there  cannot  be  that  struggle  against  sin 
which  is  the  duty  of  the  believer,  nor  that  freedom  from  sin 
which  should  be  the  aim  of  a  holy  life.  There  must  be  the 
hope  of  success  to  encourage  effort,  and  the  accepted  promise  of 
^access  also. 

The  book  before  us  presents  a  different  view.  "  Her  business 
as  she  understood  it,"  says  the  narrator,  of  Madame  Adoma, 
'^  was  not  to  transgress  against  God,  but  to  believe  in  Him  and 
lore  Him;  and  to  fulfill,  with  divine  assistance,  all  His  holy 
purposes." 

So  far  we  can  go.  So  far  Christians  ought  to  believe.  That 
standard  is  a  practical  and  a  practicable  one.  To  go  beyond 
this,  and  to  claim  that  they  are  free  from  sin,  actually  and  en- 
tirely, to  claim  that  they  have  attained  and  are  already  perfect, 
must  be  within  the  domain  of  radical  error. 

An  interesting  doctrine  of  faith  is  also  developed  here.  It  is 
not  a  cold,  abstract  principle.  It  does  not  rest  in  intellectuality. 
It  is  a  warm,  generous,  cordial,  influential  confidence  in  God. 
It  takes  God's  word  at  its  full  value,  at  its  plain  meaning.  It 
not  only  accepts  it  as  a  revelation,  but  as  a  practicality.  It 
bnilds  life  on  the  word,  as  well  as  doctrine. 

We  emphasize  the  fact  of  life,  laborious,  useful  life,  unceas- 
ing service.  Our  Lord  could  say,  **I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as 
he  that  serveth."  And  they  who  by  faith  apprehend  Him 
most  be  like  Him  who  came  *'not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
iomini3ter."  They  must  here  be  in  preparation  for  that  world 
where  the  inhabitants  **  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple." 
There  is  a  view  of  the  life  of  faith  which  rests  in  quietism. 
It  is  a  sentiment  of  faith  rather  than  a  doctrine  of  faith.     It  is 
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eloquently  described  by  the  author  of  "John  Inglesant/'  He 
says :  *'  It  spoke  to  men  of  an  act  of  devotion,  which  it  called 
the  contemplative  state,  in  which  the  will  is  so  united  to  Grod 
and  overcome  by  that  union  that  it  adores  and  loves  and  resigns 
itself  up  to  Him,  and,  not  exposed  to  the  wavering  of  the  mere 
fancy,  nor  wearied  by  a  succession  of  formal  acts  of  a  dry  reli- 
gion, it  enters  into  the  life  of  God,  into  the  heavenly  places  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  an  indescribable  and  secret  joy.  It  taught 
that  this  rapture  and  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  Will,  while  it 
is  the  highest  state  and  privilege  of  devotion,  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  man,  being  the  fruit  of  nothing  more  than  the  silent 
and  humble  adoration  of  God  that  arises  out  of  a  pure  and  quiet 
mind ;  and  it  offered  to  every  man  the  prospect  of  this  com- 
munion— ^a  prospect  to  which  the  very  novelty  and  vagueness 
gave  a  hitherto  unknown  delight — in  exchange  for  the  common 
methods  of  devotion  which  long  use  and  constant  repetition  had 
caused  to  appear  to  many  but  as  dead  and  lifeless  formsL  Those 
who  followed  this  method  •  .  .  applied  themselves  to  preserve 
their  minds  in  an  inward  calm  and  quiet,  that  they  might  in 
silence  perform  simple  acts  o(  faith,  and  feel  those  inward  mo- 
tions and  directions,  which  they  believed  would  follow  upon* 
such  acts." 

Such  was  not  the  life  of  faith  which  was  illustrated  by 
Madame  Adoma.  In  consecrating  herself  to  God,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  consecrated  herself  to  His  service.  In  believing  the 
promises  of  God,  she  believed  them  as  practically  applying  to 
her  work  for  others.  Her  life  was  intensely  useful,  and  devoted 
to  the  help  and  conversion  of  all  whom  she  could  influence. 
Her  domestic  duties  were  done  as  in  the  love  of  God.  Her 
missionary  eflForts  sprung  from  the  same  source.  This  doctrine 
of  faith  honors  God.  It  does  not  doubt  the  divine  veracity. 
Accepting  it,  men  walk  by  faith  with  the  same  confidence  with 
which  they  would  walk  by  sight  Faith  is  sight.  It  is  influ- 
ential not  only  in  the  subjective  personal  experience,  but  in  all 
objective  efforts  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord. 

This  view  is  cheering.  That  which  we  want  in  these  worldly 
times  is  a  faith  which  is  spiritual,  which  is  also  alert  and  in* 
tense  with  forces  which  are  parallel  with  the  tremendous  activi- 
ties of  our  advancing  life. 
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AancLE   X.— NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

Eadbsh-Babnba.* — The  iirst  impresaioii  made  by  this  book, 
after  obseiTiDg  its  elegaDt  coDstructioD,  is  the  pleasant  impression 
of  tboroaghness.  We  are  presented  with  a  volume  of  478  pages  on 
t  single  biblical  site.  The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  six  chap- 
ters, which  all  tell  the  reader  of  Kadesh-Barnea :  (1)  Its  manifold 
Importance ;  (2)  the  Biblical  Indications  of  its  Site ;  (3)  the  An- 
cient References  to  it  oatside  of  the  Bible  text ;  (4)  the  later  At- 
tempts at  its  Identifying;  (6)  the  Story  of  a  Hunt  for  it;  (6)  its 
Sites  compared.  These  six  chapters  are  followed  by  a  special 
study  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus,  and  by  some  thirty  pages  of 
well-made  Indexes. 

The  question  is  inevitably  raised:  Why  should  there  be  a 
book,  and  especially  so  large  a  book,  upon  a  single  biblical  site  ? 
Anticipating  this  question,  the  author  answers  it  in  his  introduo- 
tioo  by  noting  the  facts,  that  ^^  Eadesh-Bamea  was  a  site  of  im- 
portance forty  centuries  ago,"  that  it  was  ''  more  than  once  the 
scene  of  events  on  which,  for  the  time,  the  history  of  the  world 
wts  pivoting,"  and  that  for  nearly  twenty  centuries  its  location 
btf  been  ^  a  matter  of  doubt  and  discussion  among  Jewish  and 
Christian  scholars."  To  the  answer  of  the  author  we  will  add  one 
of  oar  own.  It  is  worth  while  for  biblical  scholarship  to  do  all 
things  thoroughly.  It  is  worth  while  to  make  every  practical  pro- 
test which  can  be  made  against  the  haste  and  shallowness  that 
are  the  bane  of  American  students  of  the  Bible,  and  against  the 
demand  (fostered,  alas !  by  too  many  of  our  religious  papers)  that 
Christian  scholarship  shall  yield  no  fruits  that  are  too  large  and 
too  solid  for  the  so-called  popular  taste.  It  is  particularly  well 
worth  while  for  an  editor  to  give  to  the  younger  students  of  the- 
ology and  crititism  a  product  that  shows  thorough  work. 

The  peculiar  value  of  this  book,  and  of  the  work  of  its  author, 
consists  in  this,  that  it  confirms  by  another  eye-witness  the  dis- 
covery of  Rowlands  in  1842.     By  Dr.  Trumbull's  visit  to  'Ayn 

^  KajMi-Boimea.  Its  Importance  and  probable  Site,  with  the  story  of  a  Hunt 
for  it,  induding  studies  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus  and  the  Southern  Boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land.  By  H.  Glat  Trumbull,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  "Sunday-Sohool 
Times.''    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1884. 
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Qadees  (or  'Ain  £[ad6e8  as  Rowlands  would  spell  it)  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  identification  of 
this  place  with  the  ancient  Kadesh-Bamea  are  removed.  The  name 
of  Rev.  John  Rowlands,  therefore,  fitly  stands  first  of  the  three 
to  whom  this  book  is  dedicated. 

To  him  who  reads  between  the  lines  a  certain  lesson  of  moral 
import  may  be  learned  from  this  book.  After  Rowlands^  discov> 
ery,  many  of  the  leading  German  geographers  and  biblical  8tu> 
dents,  judging  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  accepted 
his  view.  Winer  wrote  (in  his  Biblisches  RealwOrterbuch,  1847): 
"  This  conjecture  (viz.  that  of  Robinson),  which  has  no  positive 
evidence  at  all  in  its  favor,  must  yield  to  the  discovery  which 
Rowlands  made  in  1842,  when  he  accurately  investigated  the  re- 
gion south  of  Gaza  and  Gerar.^'  But  the  opinion  of  '^  the  critical, 
thorough  and  impartial  scholars  of  Germany"  (p.  216)  was  lost 
upon  the  English  and  American  public  through  the  influence  of 
"  the  followers  of  Robinson  on  this  point — ^men  who  controlled 
the  avenues  to  popular  biblical  knowledge."  Robinson  had  iden- 
tified Kadesh-Barnea  and  'Ain  el-Waybeh,  a  desert  spring  near  the 
western  slope  of  the  'Arabah  (p.  208f).  In  the  effort  to  sustain 
the  identification  of  Robinson,  Rowlands  was  accused  of  confuB- 
ing  'Ain  el  Qadayrit  with  'Ayn  Qadees — an  accusation  which,  say* 
Dr.  Trumbull  (p.  224),  a  single  reference  to  his  original  report 
would  have  corrected — and  in  general  of  being  "  fanciful,  vision- 
ary, and  full  of  credulity."  In  1874,  President  Bartlett,  being 
deceived  by  his  escort,  "  brought  a  new  element  of  confusion  into 
the  discussion,  by  asserting  that  there  was  really  no  such  fountain 
as  'Ayn  el-Qadayr4t  in  Wady  el  'Ayn."  (p.  232).  This  assertion 
was  made  with  all  the  more  confidence  because  lie  (Bartlett)  had 
searched  the  wady  thoroughly.  At  the  same  time,  Bartlett,  stand- 
ing at  'Ayn  Qasaymeb,  "  one  of  the  two  sites  named  by  Rowlands 
as  westward  of  'Ayn  Qadees,"  and  of  course,  not  finding  it  corre- 
spond to  Rowlands'  description  of  the  latter  place,  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  speaking  of  this  discoverer  as  exhibiting  "  excessive  con- 
fidence," and  of  his  statement  as  "  loose,"  "  overdrawn,"  and  "  con- 
fused." But  where  there  are  conflicting  opinions,  time  shows 
which  is  mistaken,  confused,  and  over-confident.  In  this  partic- 
ular case,  therefore,  the  indications  of  Rowlands,  from  these  ac- 
cusations, so  needlessly  and  carelessly  made,  has  a  certain  moral 
value. 
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ExcuBSiOMS  OP  AN  EVOLUTIONIST.* — The  title  of  this  book  sug- 
gests the  nature  of  its  contents  by  a  charming  figure  of  speech. 
It  both  warns  and  invites  us  not  to  expect  a  very  thorough  or  seri- 
008  discassion  of  any  particular  subject.  There  is  to  be  no  cam- 
paign or  long  journey  in  any  of  the  well-known  or  the  unexplored 
fields  of  inquiry.  The  word  "Excursions"  fitly  describes  the 
light,  rapid,  and  stimulating,  but  rather  unsatisfactory  way  in 
which  the  author  comes  into  contact  with  the  edges,  as  it  were, 
of  a  number  of  difficult  and  important  truths.  That  the  excur- 
nonist  proposes  to  himself  to  consider  everything  from  one  point 
of  view — viz :  from  that  of  an  "  evolutionist,"  or,  more  definitely^ 
from  that  of  a  pretty  thorough-going  believer  in  evolution  of  the 
Spencerian  type — is  also  made  clear  in  the  title.  Casting  quick 
glances  at  a  variety  of  objects  from  this  one  point  of  view,  the 
author  enables  us  to  see  with  him  how  it  is  possible  for  an  evolu- 
tionist of  this  particular  type  to  philosophize  a  little  about  them 
all.  We  have  presented  to  us  chapters  on  the  Arrival  of  man  in 
£arope,  on  our  Aryan  Forefathers  and  their  language,  and  on  a 
Primeval  Mother  Tongue,  on  Hero-worship,  on  Protestantism,  its 
Origins  and  True  Lessons,  on  Evolution  and  Religion  (speech  at 
a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Herbert  Spencer,  in  New  York,  Nov. 
9, 1882),  on  Mind  Stuff,  and  In  Memoriam  of  Charles  Darwin.  All 
these  subjects  may  be  said  to  be  presented  as  they  appear  almost 
at  first  blush  to  a  devoted  disciple  of  one  kiud  of  the  development- 
theory. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  essays  are  never  tedious ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  page  of  them  which  does  not  contain 
some  remark  that  is  interesting  and  stimulating.  To  be  sure,  the 
interest  is  often  one  of  quiet  wonder  or  amazement ;  the  stimulus 
often  of  the  kind  which  provokes  to  a  gentle  opposition.  The 
style  is  pure  and  clear ;  the  remarks  indulged  in^  not  infrequently 
show  much  penetration  and  acuteness.  A  certain  quantity  of 
Diavet^,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  lends  an  additional  charm 
to  many  passages.  For  example :  The  author  recollects  (p.  283) 
"  once  asking  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion  on  some  question  of  pure  on- 
tology," To  this  question  that  great  master — whom  our  author 
believes  to  '^  have  made  greater  additions  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  than  have  ever  been  made  by  any  other  man  sin6e  the 
beginning  of  the  world  " — replied  that  he  had  no  opinion.  The 
reason  for  Mr.  Spencer's  remarkable  confession  of  ignorance  is 

*  Boston;  HonghtOD,  Mifflin  &  Go.     1884.    pp.  3*79.    Price,  $2.00. 
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stated  to  be  that  '^  he  was  so  entirely  occupied  in  working  out  the 
theory  of  evolation  ....  that  he  had  not  time  and  strength  left 
to  expend  on  problems  that  are  confessedly  insoluble.'^  Of  course, 
it  could  never  have  occurred  to  our  author  that  there  be  those  who 
think  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  made  greater  additions  to  the  cruder 
assumptions  of  ontology  than  almost  "  any  other  man  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world."  Again  the  author  praises  highly  (p.  331) 
the  "  beautiful  method  "  and  **  fresh  light "  of  Clifford's  theory  of 
^^  a  universe  of  mind-stuff."  But  he  thinks  that  a  trifle  too  much 
of  "  anti-theological  bias  "  led  Clifford  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
his  own  theory,  and  declare  ^^  that  the  complex  web  of  human 
consciousness  cannot  survive  the  disintegration  of  the  organic 
structure  with  which  we  invariably  find  it  associated."  But  this 
conclusion  of  Clifford's  concerning  the  soul,  is  really  the  very 
foundation  of  his  theory  of  mind-stuff. 

What  further  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  this  same  charm- 
ing nalvet^  than  the  author's  declaration  (p.  296)  in  his  after-din- 
ner speech,  that  "  Mr.  Spencer's  work  on  the  side  of  religion  will 
be  seen  to  be  no  less  important  than  his  work  on  the  side  of  sci- 
•ence?"  Nevertheless,  the  way  in  which  he  conceives  of  these 
important  services  of  Spencer,  and  the  statement  (p.  369)  that 
the  final  effect  of  Darwin's  work  may  make  him  one  of  the  best 
of  religious  teachers,  because  ''  he  who  unfolds  to  us  the  way  in 
which  God  works  through  the  world  of  phenomena"  may  well  be 
•called  such  a  teacher,  are  only  two  among  many  tokens  that  Mr. 
Fiske  possesses  gifts  of  prophetic  insight  which  enable  him  to  see 
much  further  into  the  real  truth  of  religion  than  either  Clifford, 
Spencer,  or  Darwin. 

Clavis  Rerum.* — The  history  of  human  thought  is  largely 
made  up  of  speculations  as  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the 
universe,  and  '^  Clavis  Rerum  "  is  perhaps  the  latest  attempt  at 
what  has  hitherto  baffled  human  ingenuity.  The  author  tells  us 
that  this  brief  essay  is  "  the  result  of  many  years  of  study,  obser- 
vation, and  reflection."  He  has  striven  to  formulate  a  harmony 
of  the  universe.  It  would  be  impossible  adequately  to  criticise  a 
theory  of  the  universe  in  two  or  three  pages,  and  so  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  an  imperfect  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  author's  style  and  reasoning. 

The  author  at  different  times  appears  in  the  threefold  char- 
acter of  a  Platonist,  an  Evolutionary  Pantheist,  and  a  Christian 

*  Clavis  lUrum^  pp.  ziv.,  142.    Norwich,  F.  A.  Robinson  k  Ck).,  1883. 
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Mystic  At  other  times  we  seem  to  be  reading  a  revived  and 
invigorated  Neo-PIatonisni.  We  constantly  meet  with  exampleH 
of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas.  Evolution,  too,  finds  a  prominent 
position  in  these  pages,  while  the  Emanation  theory  of  Plotinus, 
and  its  complement,  absorption  into  the  infinite  Divinity,  may 
{)erhap6  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  system  advanced  in 
CUiviM  Berum,  All  this  is  of  course  unadvoidable  in  an  eclectic 
system,  for  it  is  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  gather  fragments  of  truth 
wherever  he  can  find  them  and  with  these  fragments  to  form  a 
symmetrical  structure.  The  Universe,  according  to  this  theory,  is 
made  up  of  the  following  "  elements  "  or  "  modes  of  being  " : 
'  Matter,  ^'  characterized  by  Extension  and  Impenetrability.^' 

Force,  "  Action. 

Life,  ''  Reproduction. 

Soul,  "  Intellect  and  Will. 

Spirit,  "  Consciousness  of  God. 

Grod,  *'  Uncreatedness. 

Then  comes  an  exposition   of  the   combination   of  these  ele- 
ments:— 
Matter  and  force  appear  in  their  lowest  form  in  natural  phe- 

oomena. 
Matter,  force,  and  life  appear  in  their  lowest  form  in  plants, 

theDce  rising  to  animals  and  men. 

Matter,  force,  life,  and  soul  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
animals  and  man,  the  first  three  forming  their  bodies,  while  seal 
fonns  their  intellect  and  will.  Man  receives  the  farther  endow- 
ment of  spirit  giving  him  consciousness  of  God.  The  author 
then  describes  the  epochs,  causes,  and  development  of  these 
oombiDations  which  make  up  the  world.  These  elements  pro- 
ceeded from  God  or  were  created  by  him,  the  consummation  is 
their  assumption  into  His  being.  The  soul  of  man  is  trained  by 
iu  previous  existence  in  animals.  In  other  words,  *'the  animal 
creation  is,  and  has  been,  a  training  school  for  souls."  This 
Platonic  theory  he  makes  further  use  of.  Throwing  away  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  apparently  deeming  Spencer's  race 
experience  inadequate  to  account  for  some  of  the  primitive 
notions,  he  adyances  the  theory  that  these  notions  are  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  our  animal  existence  in  the  immense  past. 

In  matters  of  style  we  think  the  author  has  too  great  an  incli- 
notion  for  fine  writing.  The  temptation  is  strong  of  course  to  try 
to  relieve  such  a  discussion  of  heaviness  by  the  use  of  graces  of 

VOL.  VII.  13 
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style.  But  such  a  temptation  muMt  be  yielded  to  very  cautionsly. 
The  author  adopts  Dr.  Pressens^'s  theory  (we  believe  it  is  his) 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  that  it  was  communicated 
by  a  vision.  He  then  departs  from  the  paths  of  severe  thought 
and  (see  p.  16)  gives  a  loose  rein  to  his  imagination  in  describing 
what  that  vision  was  like.  His  description  with  its  variations  of 
utter  darkness  and  dazzling  light,  each  followed  by  new  scenes, 
reminds  us  irresistibly  of  a  Rtereopticon  exhibition.  Again  the 
author  tells  us  (p.  66)  that  "  there  was  an  age  of  Birds,  whose 
giant  footprints  still  remain  to  mark  the  tomb,  where  saurus  and 
dragon  lie  in  sculptured  death?'*  At  first  thought  it  would  strike 
us  that  the  bird  tracks  show  where  the  birds  had  once  lived. 
"  Sculptured  death  "  is  entirely  beyond  us.  On  p.  60  he  asserts 
that  the  only  music  of  our  parents  "  was  the  song  of  birds,  the 
aeolian  breath  of  nature."  What,  pray,  is  an  seolian  breath,  or 
even  "the  seolian  breath  of  nature"?  With  a  few  exceptions  of 
this  kind  the  style  is  good  and,  for  such  a  discussion,  eminently 
readable. 

Db.  Field's  Travels  Among  the  Holy  Hills.* — Dr.  Field 
has  excellent  qualifications  as  a  traveler.  He  is  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic. He  has  an  eye  for  the  discernment  of  that  which  is 
good  and  attractive,  even  when  evil  is  mingled  with  it.  He  has 
none  of  the  egotism  which  feeds  itself  on  fault-finding.  He  is 
catholic  in  his  religious  charity  and  in  his  theological  judgments. 
While  intelligent  and  critical,  where  there  is  a  call  for  criticism, 
he  is  not  a  cold  observer  of  sacred  scenes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ac- 
company him  through  Palestine.  He  has  not  given  us  a  dry, 
methodical  guide-book,  nor  has  he  written  pages  of  sentimental 
comment  on  the  historic  places  made  familiar  in  Holy  Writ.  Fact 
and  reflection  are  mingled  naturally  and  in  just  proportions.  Je- 
rusalem and  its  neighborhood,  Bethel  and  Shiloh,  Nazareth,  the 
towns  of  Samaria,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Damascus,  Baalbec,  Mount 
Lebanon — these  are  prominent  among  the  spots  which  the  reader 
of  this  volume  is  permitted  to  visit  in  the  company  of  a  veteran 
traveler,  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  a  mind  open  to 
the  impressions  of  natural  scenery  and  historical  associations. 
There  is  no  prolixness  in  this  narrative  of  travel.     It  is  a  well 

*  Among  the  Holy  Hills.  By  Henry  M.  Fteld,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Prom  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Goldeo  Horn,"  etc.  New  York:  ChArles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1884. 
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written  story,  neither  curt  uor  diffuse,  of  a  journey,  by  an  experi- 
enced and  competent  traveler,  through  a  country  fraught  with 
interest,  not  only  to  every  historical  scholar,  but,  also,  to  every 
Christian  believer.  It  has  the  freshness,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his 
own,  of  "  a  handful  of  wild  flowers  from  Palestine." 

Schjlfp's  Church  History,  Vol.  III.* — Dr.  SchafT  advances 
rspidly  in  the  issue  of  the  volumes  of  his  extensive  and  very  val- 
uble  History  of  the  Church.  But  the  rapidity  is  due  to  his  well- 
known  industry,  and  to  a  thorough  preparation,  through  many 
years  of  study,  for  the  task.  The  present  volume  is  on  a  level 
with  its  predecessors  in  excellence.  The  literary  aids,  which  are 
pointed  out,  are  a  feature  which  every  good  student  will  know 
how  to  prize.  The  discussion  is  able,  the  spirit  fair.  We  are  led 
through  the  great  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fiflh  centuries 
by  a  competent  guide — one  familiar  with  the  paths,  and  of  a  cath- 
olic temper.  The  entire  work  is  abreast  of  the  times,  and  when 
completed  will  stand  as  a  worthy  monument  of  the  esteemed  au- 
thor's remarkable  ability  and  learning. 

The  Pabables  of  Jssirs.f — ^This  work  is  designed  to  investi- 
^te  the  original  meaning  of  the  parables  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thorough,  methodical,  and  exact  exposition,  and  thus  to  supply 
a  want  which  their  common  catechetical  and  horailetical  treat- 
ment does  not  meet.  It  is  also  designed  as  a  check  to  the 
caprice  with  which  they  are  often  treated.  The  work  has  found 
considerable  favor  in  Germany.  The  translator  quotes  a  com- 
mendation of  it  by  Dr.  Weiss,  as  characterized  by  "solid 
eiegesis,  sound  judgment,  and  sobef,  skillful  interpretation." 
Twenty-seven  pages  are  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  parabolic  teaching;  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  parables.  Notwithstanding  all  which  has 
Wn  written  on  the  subject,  there  is  still  a  place  for  this  book, 
iind  it  will  be  found  valuable  to  ministers  and  others  who  wish  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord. 

♦  ffiitory  of  ihe  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff.  A  new  edition,  Vol. 
ni.  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Christianity  (311-900).  New  York:  Charles 
•ScribDer's  Sons.     1884. 

t  The  Parables  of  Jesus :  A  Methodical  Exposition.  By  Siegfried  Goebel, 
'^^)urt  Chaplain  in  Halberstadt.  Translated  by  Professor  Banks,  Headingley. 
Kdinbnrgh:  T.  A  T.  Clark,  38  George  street,  1883.  Prom  Scribner  &  Welford, 
Sew  York.    x.  and  460  pages. 
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Maetin  Luthkr.* — ^This  is  one  of  the  volameB  called  forth  by 
the  recent  commemoration  of  Lnther.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
biography  of  the  Reformer,  bat  aims  to  portray  the  man  in  his 
salient  characteristics  and  to  indicate  the  lines  in  which  his  influ- 
ence for  four  hundred  years  has  been  making  itself  felt.  The 
longest  essay  discusses  Luther's  relation  to  the  Peasants'  War. 
The  author  regards  Luther  as  a  Rationalist.  ''  Luther  stands  for 
Rationalism.  He  stands  also  for  Intellectualism  in  religion." 
^'  Coming  into  the  science  of  our  time  with  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  came  into  the  science  of  four  centuries  ago,  Martin 
Luther  would  have  been,  not  Joseph  Cook,  nor  Moody  and 
Sankey,  but  Theodore  Parker."  One  hopes  this  is  not  a  com- 
plete alternative,  and  that  Martin  Luther,  living  now,  would 
have  been  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  book  is  sprightly 
and  attractive,  and  presents  some  vivid  sketches  of  the  reformer 
in  several  of  the  critical  points  of  his  life.  But  the  author  evi- 
dently does  not  adequately  appreciate  the  religious  side  of  the 
movement  and  its  immense  power  in  that  line  of  influence. 

Thk  Words  of  Christ. f — ^The  design  and  dominant  idea  of 
this  book  is  indicated  by  the  author  in  his  preface:  "The  exact 
facts  of  the  Gospels  may  escape  us ;  we  may  easily  cast  on  them 
endless  doubts  and  raise  with  them  endless  diflSculties.  They  are 
shrouded  by  the  gathering  mists  of  centuries.  Not  so  is  it  with 
the  truths  of  the  Gospels.  They  have  lost  nothing  and  have 
gained  much  by  intervening  years.  They  are  like  light  that  is 
light  at  every  point  which  it  reaches,  and  may  be  pronounced  od 
without  reference  to  its  sources ;  they  are  like  the  light  of  the 
sun,  which  gains  reflection  and  diflusion  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  passing  and  the  things  on  which  it  is  falling.  ...  No 
matter  what  we  mav  establish  about  facts  which  have  now 
passed  into  the  oblivion  of  nineteen  centuries,  we  must  still  ask, 
What  are  the  controlling  incentives  of  the  present  hour?  No 
matter  what  we  fail  to  prove  concerning  these  facts,  we  may  still 
hold  fast  a  spiritual  faith,  wholly  defensible  by  virtue  of  the  liv- 

*  Martin  Luiher :  A  Study  of  Reformation.  By  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Bostoo : 
George  B.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  street,  1884.     194  pages,  price  $1.26. 

f  The  Words  of  Christ  as  Principles  of  Personal  and  Social  Growth.  By  Johx 
Bascom,  author  of  Philosophy  of  Religfion,  etc.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York:  27  West  23d  street.  Loudon:  25  Henrietta  street,  Cogent  Garden.  1884. 
yii.  and  220  pages. 
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ing  and  potent  principles  present  with  ns  from  that  place  and 
that  period  which  deiine  the  life  of  Christ."  The  subjects  treated 
are:  The  Personality  in  the  Words  of  Christ;  Rationality  in  the 
Words  of  Christ ;  Spirituality  in  the  Words  of  Christ ;  The  Law 
of  Truth ;  The  Law  of  Love ;  The  Law  of  Consecration ;  Indi- 
vidual Growth ;  Social  Growth  ;  Growth  of  Society  historically  ; 
The  Natural  and  the  Supernatural. 

The  History  of  Dbmocraoy.* — This  book  is  written  by  a  man 
who  has  an  idea.  It  is  written  with  a  purpose.  He  gives  a 
history  of  Democracy  in  ancient  Greece,  and  shows  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  results  of  Democracy  in  Athens  were  evil 
cootionally,  and  brought  about  its  downfall.  Contrasting  the 
polity  of  Greece  with  that  of  Rome  he  says,  one  was  Democracy, 
the  other  Republicanism.  *'  The  Romans  under  Republicanism 
arose  from  a  low  estate  to  be  a  great  nation,  and  continued  in  that 
greatness,  under  Republican*  form  of  government,  five  hundred 
years,  and  became  the  most  powerful  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  true,  Republicanism  in  Rome  was  superseded  by  an 
empire  which  ruled  the  world  six  hundred  years  longer,  but  De- 
mocracy in  Greece,  and  the  people  whose  virtues  it  turned  into 
vices,  sank  into  abject  slavery  under  the  Philip  and  Alexander 
dynasty,  and  thence  into  slavery  still  more  abject  under  the  Ro- 
mans, and  soon  thereafter  into  the  oblivion  of  the  grave.  Fron\ 
the  days  of  Republicanism  in  Rome  to  these  days,  the  word  has 
lived  as  a  system  and  expression  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world,  and  has  been  applied  to  many  nations  as  the  synonym  of 
their  government  and  institutions.  From  the  days  of  Democratic 
Greece,  for  the  space  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  so  far  as 
history  informs  us,  no  people  used  or  applied  the  word  Democ- 
racy as  a  political  name  or  system,  or  as  the  synonym  of  lib- 
erty, equal  rights  or  any  other  moral  or  political  virtues  among 
mankind.  Democracy  among  the  Romans  was  known  as  agrari- 
aoism,  and  is  so  regarded  at  the  present  time  by  nineteen-twenti- 
ethsof  mankind.*^ 

He  gives  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  country 
during  President  Jackson's  administration,  under  whom  it  was 
inangurated,  for  there  was  no  Democratic  party  before  Jackson's 

•  The  Hiatory  of  Democracy,  considered  as  a  Party  name,  and  as  a  Political  or- 
TOMtaUon,  By  Jonathan  Norcross.  New  York,  published  for  the  author,  by 
^.  P.  Patoam'B  Sons,  1883. 
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time.  The  leading  principles  of  the  party,  carried  out  into  action, 
were  a  reversal  of  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  the  over- 
throw of  the  protective  tariff,  and  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  advocacy  of  the  dogma  of  State  sovereignty. 
Other  measures,  advocated  by  the  party  in  later  times,  are  the 
inflation  of  an  already  inflated  currency,  the  taxation  of  the 
government  bonds  and  their  payment  in  paper. 

But  what  is  this  Democracy  ?  The  author  says,  "  The  Democ- 
racy means  every  where,  and  on  all  occasions,  a  class  or  a  political 
party  composed  in  the  main  of  the  ignorant,  the  dissolute,  and  the 
discontented."  "  Its  tendency  and  intention  is  to  gather  into  its 
ranks  the  discontented  and  dissolute,  the  depraved  and  the  dan- 
gerous portion  of  society,  as  its  chief  strength  and  support." 

The  intensity  of  feeling  which  is  manifested  in  every  page  of 
the  book  gives  it  a  certain  kind  of  interest  and  its  resume  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson's  administration  from  a  partisan's  view  is  well  done. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  January,  consisting  of  sixty  folio 
pages,  gives  more  than  a  hundred  illustrations,  not  counting 
numerous  full-size  supplementary  working  drawings  for  china- 
painting,  wood-carving,  hammered  brass,  monograms,  and  em- 
broidery designs  from  the  South  Kensington  Royal  School  of  Art 
Needlework.  The  Pedestal  Fund  Art  Loan  Exhibition  is  fully 
and  critically  noticed,  with  a  biography  of  M.  Bartholdi  and 
pictures  of  his  best  sculptures.  There  are  two  pages  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  collection  of  Cosway  minatures,  shown  by  Edward 
Joseph,  of  London,  with  other  works  of  art,  at  the  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion ;  and  interesting  examples  are  given  of  the  new  very  artistic 
Haviland  "gr^s"  ceramic  ware.  Other  illustrations  are  of 
Detaille's  painting,  "  Saluting  the  Wounded."  Editorially,  Ward's 
statue  of  Washington  is  criticised  somewhat  severely ;  "  Monte- 
zuma "  in  "  My  Note  Book "  exposes  new  frauds  in  the  picture 
trade,  and  Clarence  Cook  discusses  the  Salmagundi  Club  and 
Brooklyn  Academy  picture  exhibitions.  $4  a  year,  35c.  a  single 
copy.     Montague  Marks,  publisher.  New  York. 

The  Magazine  op  American  History  for  Januaiy,  1884,  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor,  illustrated  with 
sketches  of  the  manor-house  in  its  palmy  days,  its  great  entrance 
ball,  drawing-room,  and  library,  together  '^ith  portraits  pf  distin- 
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gobbed  members  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  family.  Among  other 
contributioDS  to  this  Dumber  are :  The  Beginnings  of  the  New 
EngJaod  Society  of  New  York,  with  finely  executed  portraits  of 
its  fimt  president  and  first  secretary,  and  the  History  of  the  Loca- 
tion of  Our  National  Capital.  Publication  office,  30  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York  City. 

The  February  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  contains  a 
full  page  engraving  of  "A  Pleasant  Book ;"  "  La  Liseiise,"  from 
the  terra-cotta  by  Dalon. — Pictures  of  Cats.  By  Walter  Herries 
Pollock,  with  four  engravings. — An  American  Landscape  Painter 
Charles  Henry  Miller,  N.  A.  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  with 
portrait  and  two  engravings. — Women  at  Work,  by  Leades 
Scott—*'  Pausias  and  Glycera,"  from  the  picture  by  L.  Scifoni. 
—Conceits  in  Cups.  By  Llewellyn n  Jewitt,  with  nine  engrav- 
ings,—The  Lower  Thames.  By  Aaron  Watson,  with  six  engrav- 
ings.—Love  among  the  Saints.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. — 
Fashions  for  the  Feet.  By  R.  Heath,  with  three  engravings. — 
The  CoDStantine  lonides  Collection.  The  Realists.  By  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  with  five  engravings. — Two  Busts  of  Victor  Hugo. 
By  W,  E.  H.,  with  two  engravings. — Dachs  and  Hilda.  From  the 
group  by  W.  Tyler. — The  Chronicle  of  Art. — American  art  notes. 
Cxssell  &  Co.,  Limited.  739  Broadway,  New  York.  Yearly 
sohgcription,  $3.50 ;  single  numbers,  35  cents. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

Scribner  <fc  Welfordj  New  York, 

Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,  and  Private  Students.  Edited  by  Rev.  Marcus 
Dods.  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Whjte,  D.D. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  By  Thomas  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.  1 2mo,  pp  272.  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh. 

Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students:  The  Shorter  Catechism. 
By  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.    T.  &  T.  Clark.  Edinburgh,    pp.  213. 

Clark'a  Foreign  Theolofrical  Library.  New  Series,  volume  xvi.  The  Life  of 
Ohriet.  By  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Translated  by 
M.  G.  Hope.     Volume  ii.     8vo,  pp.  403.     T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 

Luther:  A  short  biography.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.,  Honorarj 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  (Reprinted  from  the  Contemporary  Review.) 
pp.  90. 

The  International  Revision  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament:  Baaed  upoo 
the  Revised  Version  of  IJ38 1 .  By  English  and  American  scholars,  and  members 
of  the  Revision  Committee.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  President  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Revision.  Volume  vi.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
By  Professor  M.  B.  Riddle.     12mo,  pp.  256. 

JPufik  <Sb  Wagndtts,  New  York, 

Biblical  Lights  and  Side  Lights :  A  Cyclopsddia  of  ten  thousand  illustrations 
and  thirty  thousand  cross-references.     By  Rev.  C.  E.  Little.     8vo,  pp.  630. 

John  Foster:  Life  and  Thoughts,  with  copious  index.  By  W.  W.  Bvarts,  D.D. 
pp.  207. 

TaintOT  Bros,^  Merrill  <fc  Co,^  Neio  York, 

Songs  of  Praise  and  Prayer :  For  the  Sunday-8chool  and  Social  Meeting.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Charles  H.  Richards.  D.D.    pp.  222. 

Benjamin  F,  Lacyy  PhilcLdelphia, 

An  Examination  of  The  Philosophy  of  tiie  Uoknowable  as  expounded  by  Her- 
bert Spencer.     By  William  M.  Lacy.     8vo,  pp.  235. 


MENDELSSOHN  PIANO  CO. 

Grand  Offer  for  the  next  60  days  only. 

$850  Square  Grand  Piano  for  only  $245. 

1>T   4  V'/^      CJT^VT  T?      Ql  Magruiticent  rosewood  case,  ekgautly 
liX^l  \J      kji  1  JUili     02  fiui^hed,  3  strlnjss,  1  1-8  Oetaves,  full 


V'itent  cantante  agrraffes.  our  new  patent  overstrung  scale,  beautiful  carved  legs 
i.i'l  lyre,  heavy  serpentine  and  large  fancy  moulding,  full  iron  frame,  French 
'  -'fid  Actiou,  Grand  Hammera,  in  fact,  every  improvement  which  can  in  any  way 
;•   'i  10  the  perfection  of  tlie  instrument  has  been  added. 

ZW  0«r  price  for  this  Instrament,  boxed  aod  delivered  on  (TfOi  pT  A  A 

k«.irtl  nn  at  Stvr  York,  with  floe  Plono  Cover,  Stool  and  Book,  only  ip/g4r).UU 

•'  •^liict'd  from  our  laie  wholesale,  factory  prlee.  $295,  for  60  days  only.    This 

.»  :kj'A'.  by  far,  the  frrcatf>t  bargain  ever  offered  the  musical  public.  Unprece- 
.  ./,'-'t  -^uixjesj* !  Tremendous  demand  for  this  style!  Send  in  your  order  at  once. 
i'l  Lot  lose  this  rare  opportimity. 

This  p;:jnn  will  be  sent  on  15  (iays  test  trial.     Please  send  reference  if  you  do 

'  ^nd  money  with  order.    Cash  sent  with  order  will  be  refnnded  and  freight 

i\>»r^t^  paid  by  as  both  ways  if  Piano  Is  not  jnst  as  represented.    Several  other 

•»  ul  bnrgaiiLs:    Pianos,  $160  np.    Over  15,000  in  use,  and  not  one  dissatisfied 

|»arthi!»er.  Don't  fail  to  write  us  before  buying.  Handsome  lllustraled  Piano 
'  1 .1  rii/ue,  mailed  free,  giving  the  highest  testimonials  ever  awarded  any  piano 
r.Miacturer.      Ever\'  piano  fully  warranted  for  5  years. 

SHEET  MUSIC  at  one-third  price.     Catalogue  of  ?.,000  choice  pie<?es  of  popu- 
.r  \f  :5ic  ."ient  for  3c.  stamp. 

MENDELSSOHN  PIANO  CO., 

!P.  O.  Sox  2058,  A^ew  York  City. 

TO    LIBRARIANS. 

A  Set  of  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 

A  Set  of  Christian  Examiner. 

A  Set  of  Christian  Spectator. 

A  Set  of  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator. 

Address  New  Englandkr. 


PATENTS 

MUNN  k  CO.,  of  the  Sctentific  Americax,  con- 
tiuae  toact  as  Solicitors  for  Patents,  Civcativ  Trado 
Marks.  Copyrljihts,  for  tho  United  States.  0100x1.1, 
£DKland,  France,  Germany,  etc.  Hand  Book  ubouc 
Patents  sent  free.  Thirtjr-seven  years' experience. 
Patents  obtained  thmuuh  MUNN  &  CO.  are  noticed 
In  the  Scientific  Ameuican.  the  lur^est.  bej't.  an  J 
uiost  widely  circulated  •KMentiflc  pajx'r.  $.120  u  year. 
"Weekly.  Splendid  enjrnivinKS  and  interesthiR  in- 
formation. Specimen  copy  of  the  t^cieniific  Amer- 
ican sent  free.  Addrej-s  MUNN  &  CO.,  S(  lENTiilO 
AMRRICAN  Offlce,  'All  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS, 


The  Life  of  FredeHck  Denison  Maurice.  Byhiss.n 
J.  T.  Maunce.     With  siuel  portraits.     2  vols,  octavo,  $4. on, 

Leetures  on  the  History  of  the  Easterit  Church. 

Witli  ail  Introduction  on  llic  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  Histor\. 
Hy  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  lale  Dean  of  WeRtmiiistti. 
IS'ew  edition  from  new  plates.  With  the  author* 8  latest  r^r/V- 
io)}S,     1  vol.,  12nio,  cloth,  with  a  map,  K2.00;  half  calf,  *4.(>«'. 

Lectures  on  the  History   of  the  Jewish  Church. 

First  Series.  From  Abraham  to  Samuel.  12mo,  J|?2.<'«». 
With  maps,  plans,  and  a  i)ortrait  of  Dean  Stanley. 

Quotations  in  the  New  Testament.  By  C.  H.  Tor, 
D.l).,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  University.  1  vol., 
8vo,  13.50. 

Creation;  or 9  The  Biblical  Cosmoyony  in  the  Liifht 
of  3Lodern  Science.  By  Arnold  Guyot,  Blair  Proits- 
sor  of  Geoloujv  and  Phvsical  Geoscraphv  in  the  Colle<re  of  New 
Jersey;  author  of  **  P>arth  and  Man."  1  volume,  12mo,  wiili 
full-page  wood  engravings  and  lithographic  plates.     |1.50. 

Dr.  McCosh^s  Philosophic  Series.  No.  V,— LoekeV 
Theory  of  Knowledge.     1  vol.,  paper,  50  cents. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.    By  Philip  Schaff. 
D.D.,  Professor   in    Union  Theological    Seminary,  editor  «»l 
"  Lange\s  Commentary,"  etc. 
Vol.  III.— Nicene  and  Post-Niceiie  Christianity,  A.  D.  311-600.     8vo.     $4. on 

Creators  of  the  Aye  of  Steel.    By  W.  T.  Jeans.     1  vol., 

12mo,  81.50, 

The  Grounds  of   Theistic   and   Christian    lielief. 

By  Geokgk  p.  Fishki?,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  in  Yale  College.     1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  f2.50. 

The  PhilosophicMl  Basis  of  Theism.  An  Examination 
ol"  the  Personality  of  Man,  to  Ascertain  his  Capacity  to  Know 
■  and  Serve  God,  and  the  Validity  of  the  Principles  tfnderlvinii 
the  Defense  of  Theism.  By  Samcel  Harris,  D.D.,  Lt.I)., 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  Colleijre. 
1  vol.,  8vo,  $;^.50. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  A  Critical,  His- 
torical, and  Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the  Ongin  and  Nature  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  George  T.  Ladd,  Pro- 
fessor in  Yale  College,  author  of  "The  Principles  of  Chnrrh 
Polity."     2  vols.,  8vo,  *7.00. 

The  Question  of  Shiih'i.    By  Lieutenant  J.  D.  J.  Keixkv, 

U.  S.  N.     1  vol.,  r2mo,  >^1.25. 


*^*  TItese  b(7oks  are  for  side  by  all  BoohseUers,  or  iniU  he  sfnt,  prepaid,  by 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S   SONS,   PubUshers, 

Nos.  743  &  745  Broadway,  Vew  York. 
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THE  BI-MONTHLY  NEW  ENGLANDER. 


The  New  Exglandeb  is  a  Bi-monthly  Review,  established  in 
1843,  in  New  Haven,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  in  every  department  of  Theology,  Literature, 
and  Politics,  and  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  New  England 
views.  In  each  number  there  are  notices  of  the  pablications 
which  have  appeared  dunng  the  preceding  two  months. 

Tlie  New  Englander  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
among  the  sons  of  New  England,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  New  Ekglandeb  for  1884  will  be  published,  as  heretofore, 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  will  appear  in  alternate  months 
in  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November. 
Price,  Four  Dollars  per  annum.  Single  numbers,  70  cents.  Tlie 
number  of  pages  for  the  year  will  be  800,  as  heretofore.  Single 
numbers  will  vary  from  128  to  144  pages. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  of  the  New  Englander, 
the  Bi-monthly  for  1844  can  be  sent  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionaries,  and  to  students  in  Theological  Seminaries,  on  early 
application,  for  12.12. 

Price  of  a  set  of  the  Quarterly  series  of  the  New  Englander, 
40  volumes,  with  Index  of  the  first  twenty  volumes,  unbound, 
is  170. 

Complete  Sets. — The  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
have  imperfect  sets  of  the  New  Englander  to  complete  them. 
A  **set"  will  be  sold  for  170.  An  imperfect  set  (100  numbers) 
will  be  sold  for  |5l5. 

The  following  numbers  of  the  New  Englander  are  wanted, 
and  40  cents  each  will  be  allowed  for  them  on  account  of  a 
renewed  subscription,  on  their  being  received,  postage  prepaid, 
in  New  Haven. 

Vol.  ix,  1851,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4.  Vol.  xi,  1853,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Vol.  xiii,  1855,  No.  2. 

Address,  inclosing  money  in  a  postal  order, 

WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLET, 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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Abticle  I.— the  FRENCH  IN  INDIA. 

I>rrsiKa  the  bitter  struggle  between  the  French  and  English 
in  India,  rare  courage,  enterprise,  and  resolution  were  displayed 
by  both  parties  But  the  French  were  often,  and  at  critical 
znomentB,  openly  opposed  or  but  weakly  supported  by  their 
o^wn  government. 

The  policy  of  the  English  government  with  regard  to  its 
servants  in  India  much  resembled,  in  principle,  the  policy  adop- 
ted by  the  Church  of  Rome  with  regard  to  enthusiasts.  As 
the  Somish  Church  added  largely  to  its  strength  by  judicious 
enoonxagement  of  those  who,  like  Loyola,  ardently  wishedfto 
advance  their  religion,  but,  in  some  manner,  outside  of  the 
lines  laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church, 
so  Sngland  added  India  to  her  dominions,  by  encouraging  and 
supporting  those  enthusiastic  men  who,  wishing  to  serve  their 
country,  wished  to  serve  her  by  conquering  a  magnificent  realm, 
instead  of  by  following,  as  they  were  expected  to  do,  in  the 
lines  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Wot  many  years  after  Yasco  da  Gama  braved  the  perils  of  an 
unknown  sea,  and  successfully  completed  the  voyage  which  has 
rendered  his  name  so  famous,  Portugal  continued  to  be  the 
YOlu  vn,  20 
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only  European  nation  carrying  on  a  maritime  commerce  with 
the  rich  islands  and  countries  laved  by  the  Indian  ocean. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  both 
English  and  Dutch  merchants  began  to  trade  with  India,  and 
Bichelieu,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  founded  a  French  East 
India  Company,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  own  country  some 
share  of  the  magnificent  commerce. 

Considering  the  possession  of  Madagascar  important  to  the 
commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  fort  was  constructed  on  that 
island,  and  many  native  chiefs  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  French.  But  although  the  Company  displayed  considera- 
ble energy  it  was  not  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  unsuccessful. 

To  Colbert,  the  famous  peace  minister  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, the  India  trade  seemed  of  great  consequence,  and  he 
earnestly  endeavored  to  form  another  East  India  Company. 
The  king  favored  his  plans,  and,  in  1664,  there  appeared  an 
edict  establishing  the  Company  which  was  now  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
Company  was  granted  all  such  lands,  places  and  islands  as  it 
might  conquer  or  occupy,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  that 
with  the  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  religion  in  for- 
eign lands  which  has  so  strikingly  distinguished  those  of  the 
communion  of  Bome,  the  French  government  ordered  that  in 
aU  territory  coming  under  the  control  of  the  Company,  the 
faith  of  the  conquerors  should  be  taught  to  the  conquered* 

The  new  Company,  like  that  of  Bichelieu,  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  settlement  in  Madagascar,  but  the  efforts  put  forth 
resulted  only  in  disgrace  and  fisiilure;  and  it  was  bat  a  short 
time  before  African  France,  as  the  island  was  called,  was  de- 
serted. Most  of  the  colonists  determined  to  settle  in  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon. 

Still,  the  objects  of  Colbert  were  to  some  extent  realized. 
At  Surat  and  Masulipatam  stations  were  established.  Permis- 
sion to  trade  without  paying  duties  was  obtained  from  the  ruler 
of  the  Carnatic.  At  Porto  Novo,  near  Madras,  was  built  a 
fortress.  In  Java  a  station  was  established  in  hopes  that  the 
French  might  there  successfully  compete  with  the  Dutch. 

By  the  grant  of  certain  land  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  the 
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Company  was  provided  with  a  location  upon  which  the  neces- 
«iry  warehoases  and  arsenal  might  be  erected.  The  military 
and  naval  station  established  on  the  land  thus  granted  received 
the  name  of  L'Orient. 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Com))any,  war 
seemed  imminent  between  France  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  presented  to  the  French  King  an 
address,  setting  forth  that  Egypt  should  be  the  point  chosen 
for  attack.  He  adduced  weighty  arguments  to  prove  the  feas* 
ibility  of  his  plans.  Success  would  give  the  French  control  of 
the  commerce  of  India. 

Had  the  plan  been  successfully  carried  out  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  might  not  have  been  the  result  Once  in  actual  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  the  nation 
which  was  even  then  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Atlantic  by  means  of  the  great  Canal  of  Languedoc  would 
have  constructed  a  Suez  Canal,  two  hundred  years  before  the 
time  when,  by  the  genius  of  a  French  engineer,  that  work  was 
actually  accomplished.  Had  Louis  then  been  content  with 
attempting  great  conquests  in  the  East ;  had  he  refrained  from 
madly  drawing  against  himself  the  power  of  all  Europe;  he 
might  have  raised  France  to  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
He  was  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe. 
He  might  easily  have  defended  his  own  territories  against 
any  aggressor,  while  at  the  same  time  sending  large  forces  to 
c&rry  oat  plans  of  Eastern  aggrandizement  But  he  rejected 
the  plan  of  Leibnitz,  and,  deciding  to  avoid  any  conflict  with 
the  Turks,  hurled  his  armies  against  Holland. 

Meanwhile,  although  two  new  settlements,  Fondichefry  and 
Ghandernagore,  both  afterwards  famous,  were  established,  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  grew  decidedly  worsa  The  Java  set- 
tlement was  abandoned,  as  was  also  Masulipatam. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  that  in  Japan  the  French 
might  compensate  themselves  for  their  failure  in  India.  Jap- 
anese dislike  of  the  Jesuits  drove  the  Portuguese  from  the 
island  empire,  and  it  was  thought  by  Colbert  that  French  Prot- 
estants might  be  allowed  to  take  the  places  of  expelled  Por- 
^gneae  Catholics.  But  Louis  would  not  consent  to  break  his 
nile  of  excluding  Protestants  from  all  the  colonies.    Swift's 
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bitter  satire,  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  on  the  humiliatioDs 
which  the  Dutch  were  willing  to  endure  in  order  to  secure  the 
profits  of  the  Japanese  trade,  will  occur  at  once  to  every  one. 

In  Slam  it  also  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  French  might 
obtain  signal  advantages.  The  Siamese  monarch  favored  them 
and  granted  them  liberty  of  commerce  and  the  privilege  of 
teaching  Christianity.  But  at  that  king's  death  the  French 
were  at  once  expelled  from  the  country. 

Little  else  of  importance  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  In  1698  the  Dutch  captured  Pondicherry,  bat 
the  place  was  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  The  Isle  of 
France,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  given  it  by  the 
Dutch  in  honor  of  their  great  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
celebrated  as  the  scene  in  which  the  touching  story  of  Paul  and 
Virginia  is  laid,  was,  on  account  of  its  good  harbors,  very  valu- 
able as  a  naval  station,  and  in  1715  was  occupied  by  the 
French. 

Early  in  the  new  reign  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  was 
projected,  and  the  Company  of  the  West,  formed  to  carry  oat 
the  plans  of  John  Law,  soon  annexed  to  itself  the  East  India 
Company,  the  African  Company,  and  a  recently  created  China 
Company,  thus  gaining  control  of  almost  all  the  colonial  com- 
merce of  France.  It  now  took  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
the  Indies. 

The  commerce  with  the  East  began  to  exhibit  new  life,  and 
now  rapidly  increased.  The  town  of  L'Orient  became  a  pros- 
perous city,  and  splendid  buildings  arose  on  the  spot  where 
but  lately  there  was  a  mere  trading  station  containing  less  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants. 

But  while  commerce  flourished,  and  protection  for  it  was  of 
vital  importance,  the  miserable  government  of  France  neglected 
the  navy,  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second  had  done  at  a  critical 
period,  and  the  ships  of  war  were  allowed  to  decay  and  fall  to 
pieces  at  their  docks. 

Two  great  men,  Dupleix  and  Labourdonnais,  upheld  the 
French  interests  in  the  East.  The  abilities  displayed  by  La- 
bourdonnais, both  in  private  affairs  and  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  procured  him  in  1734  the  appointment  of  Governor 
of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.     In  this  position  he  gave 
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signal  proof  of  bis  immense  energy  and  capacity.  He  wished 
to  create  great  improvements  and  to  carry  out  reforms,  and 
earnestly  did  be  set  bimself  to  tbe  task.  Under  bis  adminis- 
tration  tbe  defences  of  the  island  were  greatly  strengthened, 
the  condition  of-  tbe  inhabitants  was  improved,  and  evil  customs 
were  abolished.  But  be  found  that  one  who  earnestly  strives 
to  reform  abuses  is  certain  to  encounter  much  opposition  even 
from  those  who  most  should  assist  him. 

Dapleix,  while  still  a  young  man,  obtained,  through  the 
influence  of  his  father,  a  position  in  the  Council  at  Pondi- 
cherry.  By  means  of  bis  commanding  abilities  he  soon  attained 
a  far  higher  position.  His  genius  was  recognized  and  be  was 
sent  to  direct  affairs  at  Chandernagore,  which  rapidly  became 
an  important  center  of  trade.  The  French  commerce  in  Bengal 
soon  far  outstripped  tbe  English.  In  1740  Dupleix  became 
Governor  of  Pondicherry  and  presently  obtained  the  title  of 
Governor  General  of  the  French  possessions  in  India. 

War  was  declared  between  France  and  England,  and  Labour- 
donnais,  ^ter  overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties,  set  sail  with 
a  fleet  for  India.  Early  in  July,  1746,  he  sighted  thQ  English 
squadron,  but  only  a  distant  cannonade  followed,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Pondicherry.  Here  he  met  Dupleix.  The  two  men, 
each  equally  anxious  to  attain  tbe  same  end,  differed  widely 
as  to  tbe  choice  of  means.  Their  respective  powers  were 
incapable  of  and  tbe  jealous  nature  of  Dupleix  rendered  him 
undefined,  acting  in  harmony  with  bis  energetic  and  ambitious 
associate. 

Dupleix  was  asked  for  assistance  in  strengthening  the  fleet, 
and  responded  by  allowing  an  inadequate  supply  of  cannon 
aod  ammunition.  He  further  granted  a  supply  of  water,  but 
so  bad  as  to  cause  sickness  on  board  the  fleet  Labourdonnais 
was  again  unable  to  bring  the  English  squadron  to  an  engage- 
ment, and{  still  opposed  by  Dupleix,  proceeded  to  Madras. 
On  September  15tb  he  arrived  in  front  6t  the  town.  For  sev- 
eral days  a  bombardment  was  kept  up,  when,  seeing  that  resist- 
ance was  hopeless,  the  English  governor  capitulated.  It  was 
stipulated  that  but  a  moderate  ransom  was  to  be  exacted  and 
that  the  place  was  to  be  restored  to  the  English.  Labourdon- 
nais honorably  protected  tbe  inhabitants,  and,  while  confiscat- 
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iog  the  magazines  and  warehouses  of  the  English  Company, 
seized  no  private  property. 

On  hearing  of  the  agreement  to  restore  Madras  to  the  Eng- 
lish, DupIeiK  began  a  bitter  opposition,  but  his  arguments  and 
expostulations  could  not  induce  Labourdonnais  to  break  the 
treaty.  Without  assistance,  however,  the  goods  could  not  be 
removed  from  Madras  before  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  place,  and  this  Dupleix  refused.  By  agreement 
with  the  English  the  time  was  extended,  but  to  avoid  the 
terriQc  storms  of  the  season  Labourdonnais  was  forced  to  with- 
draw with  his  fleet,  and  Dupleix  at  once  took  command. 

Baffled,  and  bitterly  disappointed,  Labourdonnais  sailed  for 
home.  Taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  England,  he  was  there 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  allowed  to  proceed  at  once 
to  France.  There  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  held  in  con- 
flnement  for  about  three  years.  He  died  soon  after  his  release. 
The  policy  of  the  French  government  in  this  case  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  those  kings  who  assured  QuUiver  that 
they  had  never  knowingly  preferred  any  man  of  merit 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Labourdonnais  from  Madras,  bis 
rival  declared  the  treaty  of  capitulation  annulled,  and,  besides 
refusing  to  surrender  the  place,  ordered  the  seizure  of  consider- 
able private  property.  The  Nabob,  believing  certain  promises 
made  him  by  Djipleix  to  be  insincere,  sent  a  large  force  to  at- 
tack the  French,  only  to  meet  overwhelming  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  well-drilled  garrison  of  Labourdonnaia  This 
battle  first  proved  the  decisive  superiority  of  modern  European 
arms  and  discipline  when  opposed  to  the  unwieldy  masses  of 
Asiatic  troops. 

The  same  year  in  which  Madras  was  captured,  the  English 
made  an  attack  upon  L'Orient  with  the  object  of  seizing  the 
stores  of  the  Company.  The  place  was  weakly  fortified  and 
garrisoned.  The  commander  capitulated.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  English  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  French 
were  in  some  way  deceiving  them,  and,  hastening  to  their 
boats,  they  sailed  away,  seized  with  a  panic,  not  unlike  that 
which  infected  the  tro3ps  of  the  Swedish  general  Horn  when, 
at  Bamberg,  they  hurriedly  fled  before  a  mere  advance  guard 
of  Tilly's  army. 
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After  the  fall  of  Madras  the  Bnglish  still  held  Fort  St  David, 
a  fletUement  bat  a  few  miles  from  Pondicherry.  Dupleix  en- 
deavored to  capture  it,  but  the  Nabob  had  joined  with  the 
English  and  against  the  united  forces  he  failed.  He  then 
endeavored  by  ravaging  the  Nabob's  territory  to  induce  him  to 
withdraw  his  army  from  before  St.  David,  but  this  also  was 
aoa vailing.  In  January.  1747,  a  few  French  ships  arrived, 
and  Dupleix  represented  his  force  as  greatly  increased.  At 
this  the  Nabob  promptly  abandoned  the  English  cause.  The 
arrival  of  English  reenforcements  still  prevented  Dupleix  from 
carrying  out  his  plans.  In  January,  1748,  Major  Lawrence 
took  command,  and  Admiral  Boacawen  arrived  with  reenforce- 
ments in  August 

The  English  now  took  the  offensive,  and,  in  a  series  of  curi- 
ously inefficient  operations  against  Pondicherry,  not  only 
utterly  &iled  in  their  object  but  also  suffered  the  loss  of  Major 
Lawrence  as  a  prisoner  to  the  enemy.  Want  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  were  to  operate 
ooDtributed  largely  to  this  failure.  Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of 
bis  letters,  mentions  a  rumor  that  Boscawen  was  sent  out  to 
India  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Pondicherry 
through  the  influence  of  one  who  desired  to  see  him  disgraced 
aod  who  believed  that  the  expedition  would  most  probably 
fail. 

Soon  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  arrived, 
and  Madras,  much  stronger  than  when  last  held  by  the  Eng- 
lish, was  given  up  by  Dupleix  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
that  treaty. 

Bat  though  the  two  rival  powers  were  at  peace  in  Europe 
they  were  not  in  India.  Dupleix  had  matured  plans  for  secur- 
ing French  ascendancy  by  interfering  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
native  princes,  and  the  state  of  affairs  now  allowed  him  to  put 
his  plans  into  execution.  Nizam  al  Mulk,  Subahdar  of  the 
Deocan,  died  in  1748,  and  Nazir  Jung,  one  of  his  sons,  became 
hb  saccessor.  A  strong  competitor  arose  in  the  person  of  a 
grandson  of  the  Nizam,  Mirzapha  Jung.  Nominally  the 
Great  Mogul  possessed  the  right  of  appointment,  but  his  power 
<tid  not  equal  his  right  He  contented  himself  with  selling  to 
etch  of    the   competitors  a  commission   to   hold   the  office. 
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An'war  ad  dien  was  Nabob  of  the  Caroatic.  A  rival  for  thia 
position  was  found  in  Ghunda  Saheb,  a  representative  of  a 
family  formerly  in  power.  These  two  pretenders  united  their 
forces.  They  were  joined  by  a  body  of  French  soldiers.  The 
combined  forces  marched  against  the  army  of  AnVar  ad  dien, 
who,  though  over  one  hundred  years  old,  commanded  in  per- 
son. The  forces  of  the  Nabob  were  defeated ;  he  himself  was 
killed,  and  his  son,  Mahomed  Ali,  retreated  to  Trichinopoly. 

This  battle  gave  control  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  victors,  bat 
it  soon  seemed  as  if  they  in  turn  would  be  overpowered.  Nazir 
Jung,  with  an  army  it  is  said  of  300,000  meo,  advanced 
into  the  Carnatic.  Dupleix  intrigued  with  him,  but  owing  to 
the  arrival  of  an  English  force  in  Nazir's  camp  his  advances 
were  declined.  Mirzapha  Jung  surrendered  himself.  The 
French  soldiers  became  demoralized.  Before  such  a  host  it 
was  found  necessary  to  retreat  to  Pondicherry,  while  over  the 
surrounding  country  the  enemy  spread  his  tents,  and  from  that 
**Oity  of  War"  arose  the  customary  sounds  of  an  Eastern 
encampment : 

*'  Banging  of  arms,  and  flapping  in  the  hreeze 
Of  streamers  from  ten  thousand  canopies ; — 
Wax-music,  bursting  out  from  time  to  time 
With  gong  and  tymbalon's  tremendous  chiine," 

But  soon  the  tide  again  changed.  The  native  camp  was  bat 
carelessly  guarded,  and  a  bold  night  attack  of  the  French  so 
dismayed  Nazir  Juug  that  he  at  once  retreated  to  Arcot  Ma- 
homed Ali,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  French.  A  greater  success  followed.  A 
night  attack  up  the  almost  inaccessible  heights  of  Gingee ;  a 
vehement,  fearless  dash  over  frowning  redoubts  and  fortifica- 
tions, gave  the  French  possession  of  what  was  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  Carnatic  if  not  in  all  India. 

Disheartened  by  his  losses  Nazir  was  now  willing  w)  treat  with 
his  enemies,  but  Dupleix  had  meanwhile  been  intriguing  with 
some  of  the  chiefs  in  the  camp  of  the  Subahdar,  and  these  trai- 
tors now  sent  to  inform  him  that  an  attack  might  successfully 
be  raada  A  small  force  of  French,  assisted  by  Sepoys,  at  once 
advanced  and  attacked  Nazir's  army.  They  were  joined  by 
the  traitors.     Nazir  himself  was  killed,  and  Mirzapha  Jung  was 
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taken  from  prison  and  elevated  to  the  position  from  which  his 
rival  bad  just  been  so  suddenly  hurled. 

The  new  Subahdar  showed  himself  not  ungrateful.  Dupleix 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  honor,  and 
made  governor  of  a  large  territory.  The  Nabob  of  the  Carna- 
tic  was  his  deputy.  He  made  great  display  of  his  dign^y  and 
power;  somewhat,  no  doubt,  from  vanity,  but  mainly  from  his 
knowledge  that  by  such  display  he  could  best  maintain  his  in- 
fluence. William  the  Third  sent  a  magnificent  embassy  to 
France  to  impress  the  subjects  of  Louis  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  English.  The  policy  of  making  a  show  of 
power  was  even  more  judicious  in  the  case  of  Dupleix,  for  the 
people  of  India  knew  nothing  of  the  real  strength  of  France  ; 
it  was,  therefore,  wise  to  overawe  them  with  splendid  pageants. 

Mirzapha  Jung  and  his  army,  accompanied  by  Bussy  with  a 
French  force,  soon  left  Pondicherry.  A  revolt  broke  out 
among  the  native  troops  and  Mirzapha  was  killed.  For  a  time 
there  was  terrible  confusion,  but  Bussy  promptly  set  up  as  Su- 
bahdar, a  son  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  Salabut  Jung,  who  was  then 
with  the  army.  The  new  Subahdar  agreed  to  carry  out  the 
agreements  and  promises  made  by  Mirzapha.  He  established 
himself  at  Oolconda,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Bussy,  was  able  to 
defeat  and  subject  all  who  opposed  him,  and  the  French  ob- 
tained still  further  acquisi];ions  of  valuable  territory. 

Mahomed  Ali  made  offers  of  the  greater  part  of  his  claims, 
bat  this  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  French.  He  retired 
to  Trichinopoly  and  was  at  once  besieged  by  Chunda  Saheb 
and  the  French.  To  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  be- 
sieged, Glive  seized  Arcot  and  held  the  place  in  spite  of  despe- 
rate efforts  to  dislodge  him.  The  English,  largely  reinforced 
by  native  troops,  forced  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tri- 
chinopoly and  made  many  of  them  prisoners.  Chunda  Saheb 
was  assassinated. 

In  spite  of  reverses  Dupleix  was  soon  again  in  a  position  to 
face  the  English,  but  he  labored  under  one  great  disadvantage ; 
the  troops  which  were  sent  out  from  France  were  despicable 
characters.  The  siege  of  Trichinopoly  was  however  underta- 
ken, bat  failed  of  its  purpose.  Another  great  change  was  at 
hand. 
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Both  the  French  and  English  Companies  had  long  desired 
peace ;  the  French,  becauHC  they  were  blind  to  the  enormoas 
advantages  that  Dupleix  was  securing ;  the  English,  becaase  by 
peace  alone  could  they  hope  to  retain  the  little  power  in  India 
which  they  still  possessed.  In  August,  1754,  Godeheu  arrived 
as  successor  to  Dupleix,  and  distinguished  himself  by  conclu- 
ding a  treaty  of  peace  which  relinquished  all  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  French,  and  all  the  vast  acquisitions  they  had 
made.  Dupleix,  poorer  than  he  was  when  made  Governor  of 
Pondicherry,  returned  to  France. 

Important  events  soon  occurred  in  Bengal.  Suraja  Dowla, 
ruler  of  that  province,  attacked  and  seized  Calcutta,  the  city  ia 
which,  half  a  century  later,  Thackeray  was  born.  The  English 
who  had  not  fled  were  thrust  into  the  Black  Hole ;  and  there 
most  of  them  miserably  perished.  Clive,  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition,  at  once  left  Madras  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
English  power.  There  were  three  hundred  French  in  Bengal. 
Should  they  join  Suraja  Dowla,  the  success  of  the  English 
would  be  almost  impossible  The  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  seemed  to  make  such  a  course  probabla 

But  the  French  proposed  to  Clive  that  in  Bengal  the  two 
nations  should  observe  neutrality  towards  each  other,  and  with- 
out actually  signing  a  treaty  to  that  effect,  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  their  proposition  was  accepted. 

Clive  was  therefore  not  interfered  with,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  secured  his  ends  than  he  suddenly  turned  against  the  French 
and  captured  Chandernagore.  At  Plassey,  on  June  28,  1757, 
the  army  of  Suraja  Dowla  fled  in  confusion  before  a  small  op- 
posing force,  and  the  English  were  now  indisputable  masters  of 
Bengal. 

Meanwhile  Bussy  was  greatly  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
Deccan,  and  had  he  been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  even 
Clive  might  not  have  been  able  to  thwart  him.  In  April,  1768, 
the  French  received  a  considerable  accession  to  their  forces,  but 
with  these  reenforcements  came  Count  Lally,  to  act  as  Corn- 
mander-in-chiei  He  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  enter- 
prise and  courage  but  was  to  prove  himself  unfltted  for  high 
commands.  As  was  said  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  he  woold 
always  have  been  considered  worthy  of  exercising  power,  had 
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lie  aeyer  obtaiDed  it  He  was  arrogant,  presumptuous,  and 
vain.  Ha  began  his  career  in  India  by  making  enemies  both 
of  his  own  officers  and  of  the  native  population.  Stilly  in 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  large  force  which  he  commanded 
enabled  him  to  capture  Fort  St.  David. 

He  had  but  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  Bussy  and  placed 
little  value  upon  his  achievements.  That  able  officer  waa 
therefore  recalled  from  the  Deccan  and  the  French  cause  there- 
by suffered  great  injury.  It  is  pleasanter  to  read  that  six  offi- 
cers who  arrived  with  Lally  and  who  were  of  higher  rank 
than  Bussy,  requested  that  he  might  be  considered  as  their 
saperior. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1758  Lally  began  the  siege  of 
Madra&  Although  he  displayed  both  bravery  and  military 
skill,  be  failed  in  his  attempt  The  French  were  now  greatly 
in  need  of  both  money  and  supplies,  and  discipline  could  with 
difficulty  be  maintained.  On  January  22,  1760,  after  suf- 
fering many  losses,  they  met  Colonel  Goote  at  Wandewash. 
Lilly,  under  the  impression  that  the  enemy's  line  wavered, 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge.  Neither  officers  nor  men 
obeyed.  The  infantry  did  better.  Charging  gallantly,  they 
carried  all  before  them,  but,  unsupported,  fell  back.  The 
Sepoys  refused  to  fight  Bussy  was  taken  prisoner  and  Lally 
was  forced  to  retreat. 

The  victorious  English  now  captured  in  rapid  succession 
posts  still  held  by  the  French  and  finally  besieged  Pondi- 
cherry.  Lally  made  brave  resistance,  but  in  January,  1761^ 
was  forced  to  surrender.  Beturning  to  France  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  tried,  and,  most  unjustly,  condemned  to  death. 
On  the  5th  of  April  Gingee  surrendered,  and  the  French  had 
no  longer  a  military  post  in  India. 

One  of  the  last  to  surrender  was  Law,  a  man  who  had  val- 
iantly demeaned  himself  in  manifold  difficulties.  With  but  a 
few  of  his  countrymen  he  took  part  in  a  battle  in  which  the 
English  were  victors.  Knowing  the  French  cause  in  India  ta 
be  now  hopeless,  and  disdaining  to  fiee,  he  grimly  mounted 
Mtride  a  cannon  and  awaited  the  end.  Examples  of  such 
Ptttbetic  desperation  are  rare,  and  yet  the  attitude  is  not  with- 
out an  element  of  the  ludicrous.     The  English  commander, 
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with  several  officers,  hearing  of  Law's  strange  freak,  ride  up 
and  dismount  Respectfully  saluting  him  they  compliment  his 
travery  and  request  the  surrender  of  his  sword.  The  French- 
man, careless  of  life,  is  not  willing  to  surrender  if  he  is  to  be 
deprived  of  his  sword.  The  point  is  at  once  yielded,  and  Law 
is  placed  in  the  English  commander*s  private  palankeen.  Ap- 
preciating a  brave  man's  feeling  inqaisitive  visitors  are  not 
allowed  to  see  him.  A  native,  high  in  authority,  speaks 
slightingly  of  the  captive,  but  is  at  once  sternly  rebaked. 
**The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone !"  exclaims  Burke,  but  we  mast 
still  believe  that  so  late  as  1761  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  not 
entirely  extinct,  when  we  see  a  modern  and  less  exalted  Black 
Prince  making  captive  of  a  modern  and  less  exalted  King 
John ;  treating  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  and,  to  further 
soothe  him,  praising  highly  his  martial  exploits. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  stations  which  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  France  at  the  beginning  of  1749  were  restored.  It 
was  but  a  few  years,  however,  before  the  French  Company 
ceased  to  exist  War  again  broke  out  between  France  and 
England.  In  1778  Pondicherry,  after  a  most  resolute  defence, 
was  again  captured,  and  in  1779  the  French  were  again  with- 
out a  settlement  in  India. 

Hyder  Ali,  a  native  ruler  whose  abilities  were  of  the  highest 
order,  suddenly  poured  an  immense  army  into  the  Garnatic, 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  French  force  to  join  him  against 
the  English.  Early  in  1782  some  two  thousand  Frenchmen 
were  landed  at  Porto  Novo.  Before  the  close  of  the  year, 
SufFren,  the  French  naval  commander,  a  man  possessed  of  in- 
domitable courage  and  rare  capacity  for  command,  sustained 
four  conflicts  with  the  English  fleet. 

At  Madras  the  condition  of  affairs  was  for  a  time  pitiable. 
The  troops  of  Hyder  Ali  had  spread  themselves  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  English  settlement  for  protection.  It  was  impossible  to 
obtain  supplies,  and  a  terrible  famine  ensued. 

In  December,  1782,  Hyder  Ali  died  ;  but  soon  after,  Bussy, 
who  had  formerly  so  distinguished  himself,  arrived  with  re- 
enforcements  from  France  and  landed  at  Fort  St.  David.  He 
was  now  old,  and  weakened  by  disease.     Outnumbered  by  the 
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English  he  still  foaght  a  furious  battle,  but  soon  found  himself 
blockaded  between  a  hostile  army  and  fleet.  The  English  fieet^ 
however,  fiercely  attacked  by  Suffren,  was  forced  to  seek  safety 
at  Madras.  Again  did  the  prospects  of  the  French  brighteu^ 
bat  whether  any  permanent  advantages  could  now  have  been 
gained  in  face  of  the  firmly  established  power  of  England  can 
Dever  be  known.  News  of  peace  between  France  and  England 
pat  an  end  to  strife,  and  India  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  EnglisL  The  French  were  allowed  to  hold  a  few  settle^ 
meats,  and  were  granted  the  valuable  privilege  of  surrounding 
Chandemagore  with  a  ditch  sufficient  for  purposes  of  drainage. 

While  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  surrender  at  Yorktown  had 
compelled  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation, 
was  Governor-General  of  India,  hostilities  once  more  began 
between  the  French  and  English,  and  the  unfortunate  French 
settlements  were  again  seized.  To  a  subsequent  Governor- 
Greneral,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  security  of  the  English 
possessions  seemed  to  be  dangerously  menaced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  body  of  troops,  officered  by  Frenchmen,  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  a  native  prince  who  was  half  a  subject,  half  an  ally,  of 
the  English.  The  Frenchmen  were  therefore  compelled  to 
retam  to  Europe.  In  1799  an  embassy  was  sent  by  Wellesley 
to  Persia,  and  besides  a  number  of  other  very  valuable  con- 
cessions, it  was  provided  that  not  only  was  no  French  army  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  any  Persian  possession,  but  that  the  Persian 
governors  were  to  be  free  to  slay  any  individual  Frenchman 
vho  might  enter  their  provinces. 

The  Mahrattas  who  opposed  the  operations  of  General  Lake 
in  1803,  were  largely  officered  by  Frenchmen ;  at  the  battle  of 
Delhi  a  Frenchman  commanded ;  and  Frenchmen  commanded 
a  considerable  part  of  the  large  force  with  which,  on  that 
memorable  23d  of  September,  Wellington,  with  but  a  small 
namber  of  troops,  was  so  unexpectedly  confronted  on  the  field 
of  Assaye;  when,  knowing  that  while  it  was  dangerous  to  risk 
an  attack  it  was  even  more  dangerous  to  attempt  a  retreat,  the 
future  victor  of  Waterloo  gloriously  charged  upon  the  enemy 
and  gloriously  won. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  in 
1798  was  an  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  plan  wJiich  Leibnitz 
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bad  presented  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  execution  of  such 
a  plan  required  the  possession  of  a  fleet,  but  while  Louis  had 
possessed  one  not  excelled  by  those  of  England  or  Holland, 
that  of  Napoleon  on  the  other  hand  was  weak  and  inefficient, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  put  an  end  to  French  designs  in  the 
East,  as  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  a  few  years  later  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  an  invasion  of  England. 

In  1815  France  was  again  granted  possession  of  a  few  settle- 
ments, which  are  still  retained. 

Great  has  been  the  decline  of  the  French  colonial  power. 
In  North  America  the  possessions  of  France  which  the  perse- 
vering zeal  of  French  missionaries  and  the  impetuous  energy 
of  French  explorers  first  laid  open  to  European  eyes,  were  of 
vast  extent.  A  few  fishing  stations  on  the  dreary  coast  of 
Newfoundland  still  serve  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  fact,  that 
bold  Frenchmen  once  laid  claiM,  in  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign, to  the  territory  surrounding  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  the 
immense  tract  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribtrtaries. 
In  India  the  French  gained  control  of  large  provinces  ;  princes 
became  subject  to  them ;  millions  looked  up  to  them  with  fear; 
vast  treasures  were  at  their  command ;  it  seemed  as  if  little  was 
needed  to  attain  as  complete  an  ascendancy  as  that  which  the 
English  have  since  acquired.  But  their  possessions  have 
dwindled  to  a  few  trading  stations,  and,  in  place  of  reports  of 
provinces  conquered,  of  rulers  yielding  homage  to  the  succes- 
sors of  Charlemagne,  come  bulletins  of  trade  at  Chandernagore ; 
of  the  exports  of  Pondicherry ;  or  notes  on  the  commerce  of 
Karika]. 

Cleyeland,  Ohio. 
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AracLK  IL— ON  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  RESEMBLANCE 
BETWEEN  ORTHODOXY  AND  NATURE. 

By  "  Nature,"  for  present  purposes,  is  understood  the  mate- 
rial aniverae,  including  all  phenomena  with  which  the  non- 
metaphysical  sciences  deal — the  whole  body,  one  might  per- 
haps say,  of  concrete  truth,  about  which,  so  far  as  satisfactory 
investigation  has  been  pushed,  we  feel  positively  sure;  the 
actual  facts,  excluding  all  hypotheses  which  are  from  their 
nature  incapable  of  demonstration.  By  "orthodoxy"  (neg- 
lecting the  etymology  of  the  word),  is  meant  a  certain  system 
of  belief  on  subjects  in  regard  to  which  neither  the  senses  nor 
pore  reason  can  furnish  any  direct  testimony — the  common 
opinion  of  the  so-called  ^'  evangelical  "  churches.  This  system 
of  belief  indubitably  includes,  among  others,  the  following 
points: 

1.  That  all  men,  everywhere,  incline  naturally  to  evil  rather 
than  to  good ;  and  that  no  one  makes  persistent  progress  toward 
a  strictly  virtuous  life  without  supernatural  assistance. 

2.  That  man,  nevertheless,  is  entirely  free  in  his  choices  as 
a  moral  agent,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  all  his  deeds ; 
and  yet  that  Qod  not  only  foreknows  to  the  minutest  partic- 
dar  whatever  comes  to  pass,  but  also  so  directs  the  course  of 
e?eDts  as  to  work  out  fully  his  own  will,  both  in  the  general 
history  of  nations  and  in  the  personal  life  of  every  human 
being. 

3.  That  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children, 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

4.  That  man's  eternal  well-being  depends  upon  his  comply- 
ing with  certain  conditions  which  are  stated  in  a  number  of 
ancient  manuscripts,  written  in  languages  that  no  man  for 
centuries  has  ordinarily  spoken,  and  for  the  most  part  not 
explicitly  formulated  even  in  these  writings,  but  expressed  in 
genefal  terms,  or  left  largely  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader,  in 
such  noanner  that  there  is  wide  room  for  differences  of  opinion 
on  many  not  unimportant  points. 
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5.  That  very  many  men,  leading  sober,  honest,  indastrioos, 
kindly  and  useful  lives,  are  nevertheless  the  continual  objects 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  pass  at  death  to  a  state  of  suffering— 

6.  From  which  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  there  shall 
ever  be  deliverance. 

That  these  tenets  are  regarded  with  more  or  less  dislike  by  a 
very  large  number  of  the  people  to  whom  they  have  been  pro- 
pounded — excluding  such  persons  as  have  never  distinctly 
apprehended  their  purport  in  its  depth  and  fullness,  and  exclud- 
ing also  such,  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  as  have  either 
been  able  to  reason  out  for  themselves,  or  have  received  under- 
standingly  from  others,  a  satisfactory  system  of  theodicy — goes 
without  saying.  Some  accept  them,  or  suppose  they  accept 
them,  in  an  unthinking,  implicit  way,  as  matters  too  sacred  for 
prying  curiosity  or  impartial  discussion,  while  secretly — ^half 
unconsciously,  perhaps — wishing  that  most  of  them  were  not 
trua  Some  hold  their  judgment  in  suspense,  seeking  salva* 
tion  for  themselves  indeed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  laboring,  very  likely,  to  persuade  others  to 
follow  their  example,  but  really  entertaining  all  the  time  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  suspicion  that  perhaps  they  are  taking  unneces- 
sary trouble,  and  a  certain  degree  of  hope,  consequently,  that 
their  friends  who  neglect  entirely  the  alleged  essentials  of 
salvation  may  fare  just  as  well  in  the  next  world  notwith- 
standing. Some  reject  them  utterly  and  contemptuously  as 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  incompatible  with  the  conceptions 
they  have  formed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  God, 
or  as  on  other  grounds  unworthy  the  belief  of  independent 
and  fearless  thinkers.  Now  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
point  out  that  certain  striking  parallelisms  to  these,  the  most 
"unpopular"  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith,  may  readily  be 
discerned  in  nature,  the  physical  universe  that  surrounds  us 
and  of  which  we  form  a  part 

I. 

The  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  how  it  has  been,  and  now  is, 
scorned  and  execrated  by  turns  I  Yet  divorce  the  idea  from 
theology  and  theological  phraseology,  consider  it  as  a  practical 
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e?erj-day  subject  ought  to  be  considered  bjr  a  rational  and 
pradent  man  who  has  other  men  to  deal  with,  and  how  do  the 
facts  look?  Do  the  persons  that  one  knows  the  most  about, 
generally  exhibit  a  marked  tendency  toward  discovering  for 
themselves,  and  then  abandoning,  their  faults  and  bad  practices? 
Are  our  social  and  business  regulations  adjusted  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  men  may  commonly  be  trusted  and  that  evil 
purposes  are  rather  the  exception?  Does  one  ordinarily  re- 
ceive strangers  into  the  intimacy  of  his  family  on  the  strength 
of  personal  attractiveness  and  courteous  mien,  without  proper 
introduction  and  the  implied  or  expressed  guarantee  of  some 
tnisted  friend  ?  Does  the  proprietor  of  a  great  mercantile  estab- 
lishment allow  his  subordinates  to  keep  their  accounts  as  they 
please  or  not  at  all,  taking  for  granted  that  he  will  receive  from 
each  of  them  the  correct  amounts  of  money?  Are  important 
agreements — no  matter  how  simple — usually  settled  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  the  execution  of  formal  papers  that  will  bind 
the  signer  in  a  court  of  law  ?  Is  it  thought  useless  to  take  a 
written  receipt  for  a  payment  because  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
made  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  transaction  ?  Are  loans  effected 
at  the  Stock  Exchange  without  furnishing  tangible  security? 
Are  good  habits  as  easy  of  acquisition,  and  do  they  hold  one's 
life  as  firmly  in  their  grasp  when  established,  as  bad  habits? 

Such  questions  answer  themselves;  any  child  old  enough  to 
understand  them  will  give  the  correct  reply.  Put  this  case  to 
any  group  of  young  people,  a  class  at  school,  for  instance : 
"Suppose  there  are  two  boys  of  the  same  age,  living  next 
door  to  each  other,  in  houses  just  alike;  their  fathers  are  em- 
ployed at  the  same  rate  of  pay  in  the  same  factory,  and  in 
every  respect  the  two  homes  are  very  similar.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  these  boys  has  been  brought  up  to  speak  the 
truth  at  all  hazards,  to  abhor  dishonesty  and  impurity,  to  control 
his  temper,  to  thank  God  every  morning  for  protection  through 
the  night,  and  to  seek  divine  pardon  every  evening  for  the  sins 
of  the  day — while  the  other  boy  lies  and  steals  and  fights  and 
swears.  Suppose  now  that  the  two  become  intimate  Wends, 
and  are  constantly  together.  What  do  you  think  will  happen? 
Will  each  learn  of  the  other — the  one,  good  things;  the  other, 
evil  things?  Or  will  one  of  them  gradually  copy  the  other  in 
VOL.  VIL  21 
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all  thiDgs?"  I  have  tried  the  experiment  several  times,  and 
have  never  yet  failed  of  receiving  the  same  reply:  "The  bad 
boy  will  spoil  the  good  boy  I"  And  the  experience  of  mature 
life,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  will  confirm  the  opinion  thas 
formed  under  the  guidance  of  the  clear  instinct  of  childhood. 
Practically,  all  sane  men  concur  in  it. 

I  was  traveling,  one  pleasant  autumn  afternoon,  through  the 
great  fruit  region  of  Western  New  York.     Two  men  sitting 
near  me,  whose  words  I  could  not  choose  but  hear,  had  been 
discussing    religious   (or   irreligious)   questions    in  a  manner 
which  left  no  doubt,  though  that  particular  point  had  not  come 
up,  that  they  would  both  have  pooh-poohed  total  depravity  as 
the  nonsensical  fancy  of  an  antiquated  age.     But  as  the  wide- 
spread apple  orchards,  heavy  laden,   met  our  eyes  in  every 
direction,  the  conversation  turned  upon  fruit,  its  production 
and  marketing,  and  it  transpired  that  one  of  these  men  was  a 
buyer  of  apples  in  large  quantitie&     The  risks  and  losses  of 
the    business   were  spoken   of,  and   especially  the  frauds  at- 
tempted by  dishonest  shippers.      The  fruit*buyer  remarked, 
however,  that  he  knew  just  one  man,  only  one,  whose  apples 
he  received  without  examination ;  they  were  always  exactly 
what  they  were  represented  to  be,  or  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence, they  turned  out  rather  better  than  the  grower  described 
them.     "  Well,"  answered  his  companion,  **  my  private  opinion 
is  that  some  fine  day  when  you  take  an  unusually  large  lot 
from  that  fellow  at  a  high  price,  you  will  find  yourself  egre- 
giously  swindled  ;  and  then  he  will  play  off  his  good  character 
on  you,  and  have  some  plausible  story  about  its  not  being 
really  his  fault,  and  you'll  never  get  satisfaction."    The  first 
man  laughed,^  and  said,  yes,  he  supposed  so ;  it  was  the  way  of 
the  world. 

I  thought  then,  and  think  now,  that  this  anticipation  of  vil- 
lainy was  not  justified  by  the  facts  as  stated.  I  believed  then, 
and  believe  now,  that  in  every  half-christianized  country  there 
are  thousands  of  men  in  every  walk  of  life  whose  word  is  as 
good  as  their  bond,  and  who  hold  their  personal  integrity 
above  all  questions  of  loss  or  gain  of  money.  But  the  point 
of  interest  in  the  conversation  is  that  these  speakers — hard, 
practical  men  of  business,  accustomed  to  driving  bargains  with 
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all  sorts  of  buyers  and  sellers,  and  to  forming  quiok  and 
shrewd  jadgaients  of  the  character  and  intentions  of  those  with 
whom  their  vocations  brought  them  into  contact — that  these 
men  had  derived  from  their  experience  so  low  an  opinion  of 
the  actual  morality  of  their  fellows;  that  they  had  plainly 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  are  few  indeed  who  are  really 
honest  except  so  far  as  they  think  it  their  best  policy  to  be  so. 
See  what  the  fruit-buyer's  words  really  come  to :  In  all  his 
dealings  with  the  growers,  he  had  never  encountered  but  one 
trostworthy  man,  and  be  would  not  be  surprised  to  have  even 
Aim  turn  out  a  knave  on  the  first  especially  favorable  oppor- 
tunity ;  it  was  "  the  way  of  the  world  I" 

Now  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  just  this  :  We  ordinarily 
treat  our  fellow  men  as  if  there  were  a  strong  presumption  that 
they  would  take  unfair  advantage  of  us  if  they  could;  we 
know  by  experience  (if  the  trial  has  been  made)  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  acquire  new  faults  than  to  relinquish  those  we 
have,  while  observation  clearly  teaches  that  evil  communica* 
tions  are  far  more  apt  to  corrupt  good  manners  than  are  good 
manners  to  over-awe  evil  communications ;  and  we  shall  be 
told  every  day,  on  inquiry  of  the  men  most  experienced  in  the 
rough  struggle  for  life,  that  ''  it  is  the  way  of  the  world"  to 
assume  a  cloak  of  virtue  to  hide  the  intention  of  vice— confirm- 
ing Herbert  Spencer's  generalization  that  in  the  management  of 
basiness,  "  instead  of  assuming,  as  people  usually  do,  that  things 
are  going  right  until  it  is  proved  that  they  are  going  wrong, 
the  proper  course  is  to  assume  that  they  are  going  wrong  until 
it  is  proved  that  they  are  going  right"* 

These  facts,  established  and  indisputable,  do  not  entirely 
cover  the  ground  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  total  depravity  ; 
but  do  they  not  furnish  us,  in  phenomena  of  which  every  stu- 
^nt  of  the  human  race  is  bound  to  take  account,  a  close  par- 
allel to  that  doctrine,  which  is  often  overlooked  by  mystical 
believers  in  the  '*  something  good"  in  every  depraved  and 
abandoned  man  7 

*  Popular  Seimoe  Monthly ^  December,  1883,  voL  xxii,  page  279. 
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The  world  wearied  long  ago,  as  well  it  might,  of  the  endless 
disputes  in  which  many  thinkers  capable  of  better  work  have 
engaged  about  free  will  and  foreordination.  There  is  perhapa 
DO  more  unprofitable  task  than  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  in 
words  these  two  conceptions  as  harmonious  with  each  other. 
But  let  us  keep  clear  of  metaphysics  and  look  at  nature. 

That  man  is  free  in  his  choices,  surely  few  persons  outside  of 
jail  and  bedlam  will  deny ;  whoever  affirms  that  he  is  unable 
to  decide  as  he  pleases  on  every  question  of  right  or  wrong  do* 
ing,  may  well  be  suspected,  if  he  speaks  seriously,  either  of 
fraud  or  insanity.  One  may  of  course  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  too  weak  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  and  so  may  go  wrong 
while  he  says  he  means  to  go  right ;  but  that  is  quite  another 
matter.  It  is  the  decision,  the  choosing,  with  which  only  we 
are  here  concerned  ;  and  the  drunkard  of  most  frequent  drunk- 
enness, or  the  profane  person  of  the  most  multifarious  oaths, 
while  pleading  earnestly  the  tyranny  of  long  established  habit 
as  an  excuse  for  his  bad  practices,  will  invariably  use  language 
that  presupposes  and  admits  his  unimpaired  ability  to  resolve 
upon  a  reformation.  *'  I  honestly  meant  to  go  right  home  that 
night,  but  I  had  to  pass  so  many  drinking  places,  and  you 
don't  know  what  struggles  I  went  through  before  I  yielded  to 
the  temptation " — what  employer,  about  to  discbarge  a  dissi- 
pated man,  has  not  heard  language  like  that,  in  palliation  of 
the  last  disgraceful  debauch?  And  what  employer,  or  what 
court  of  justice,  though  pitj'ing  and  at  the  same  time  despising 
the  weakness  of  the  culprit  who  only  means  and  wishes  to  do 
right,  while  persistently  in  fact  doing  wrong,  will  acquit  him  of 
responsibility  for  the  results  of  his  vicious  courses  on  the 
^ound  that  he  could  not  abandon  them  ?  The  whole  strnctare 
of  every  description  of  government  and  discipline,  from  the 
family  up  to  the  nation,  has  for  its  fundamental  principle  and 
comer  stone  the  universally  accepted  belief  that  man  is  morally 
free. 

Yet  what  feature  is  more  obvious  in  our  daily  experience 
than  this — that  the  most  carefully  considered  course  of  action 
is  apt  to  bring  about  results  entirely  difierent  from  those  de- 
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sired,  and  that  not  only  one's  visible  career  but  even  the  inner 
personal  life  very  often  shapes  itself,  so  to  speak,  into  forms 
quite  other  than  those  that  were  intended  7  *'  So  strangely," 
writes  Macanlay,  "  do  events  confound  all  the  plans  of  man  I 
A  prince  who  read  only  French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who 
ranked  as  a  French  classic,  became,  quite  unconsciously,  the 
means  of  liberating  half  the  Continent  from  the  dominion  of 
that  French  criticism  of  which  he  was  himself  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a  slave.'*  The  same  conception  has  crystallized  itself  into 
a  dozen  popular  proverbs:  "man  proposes — ;"  "the  best  laid 
plans — ;"  "there's  many  a  slip" — how  familiar,  how  thread- 
bare, is  the  idea  I  And  how  few  men  there  are  who  ever  either 
do  or  become  what  they  intended  I  How  little  is  mental  devel- 
opment, how  little  are  our  tastes  and  habits,  governed  in  the 
long  run  by  deliberate  purpose ;  or  rather,  how  often  do  they 
grow  indirections  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fixed  intention  I 
No  man  surely  who  knows  anything  of  himself  or  of  mankind, 
will  compare  a  human  soul,  to  the  steamer  that  plows  her  way 
through  the  billows  regardless  of  wind  and  current,  or  even  to 
the  ship  that  may  be  tossed  about  this  way  and  that,  but  finally 
reaches  the  port  of  destination.  Bather  does  it  resemble  the 
climbing  vine,  embodying  indeed  a  principle  of  growth  and  of 
a  certain  kind  of  growth,  but  depending  chiefly  for  its  form 
and  its  direction  upon  circumstances  lying  entirely  outside  of 
its  own  nature.  Now  the  orthodox  doctrine  asks  only  a  slight 
extension  of  these  well-known  truths.  Substitute  for  Macau- 
lay's  vague  term  "events,"  the  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible 
conception  of  a  higher  power  influencing  events,  and  one  sees 
instantly  that  the  free  will  of  the  creature  may  have  its  fullest 
exercise,  while  yet  the  purposes  of  the  Creator  are  brought  to 


And  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  higher  power  and  its 
bearings  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  beings  whom,  free 
though  they  be,  that  higher  power  directs  and  restrains,  do  we 
Bot  see  every  day  how  a  stronger  will  may  control  a  weaker, 
without  trenching  in  the  smallest  degree  on  its  freedom  of 
action?  The  father  of  a  bright,  active  boy,  devoted  to  the 
•ports  of  the  field,  may  have  a  practically  certain  prevision 
that  an  invitation  to  go  gunning  will  be  joyfully  accepted ;  and 
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bis  giving  the  invitation  is  just  as  traly  the  cause  of  the  boy's 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  it,  as  any  one  event  can  be  the  cause 
of  another.  The  boy's  volition  to  go  is  absolutely  free,  and 
yet  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  father's  action.  Now  sup- 
pose a  father  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  understanding  to  per- 
fection the  disposition  of  his  child,  and  possessed  of  every  con- 
ceivable facility  for  presenting  every  kind  of  motive — what 
difficulty  is  there  in  understanding  that  he  may  exercise  an 
unlimited  control  over  the  child's  actions,  while  yet  the  child 
is  free  and  must  therefore  justly  be  held  responsible,  both  by 
his  own  conscience  and  by  every  tribunal  in  the  universe,  for 
whatever  he  does? 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  fallacy 
somewhere  in  this  reasoning ;  that  though  we  think  we  see  one 
will  perfectly  controlled  by  another,  while  yet  acting  with  per- 
fect freedom,  the  two  processes  are  mutually  inconsistent  and 
cannot  'go  on  together.  But  it  needs  no  more  than  an  ex- 
tremely superficial  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  physical 
science  to  exhibit  the  folly  of  rejecting  either  one  of  two  well 
attested  truths  because  we  cannot  make  them  agree  with  each 
other.  As  has  been  well  said,  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  light  can  be  made,  without  supposing  the 
existence  of  a  medium  which  presents  the  most  contradictory 
and  seemingly  impossible  properties.  The  cosmic  ether  is  infi- 
nitely more  attenuated  than  any  gas,  but  yet  in  many  respects 
bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  solid  bodies  I  It  is  matter, 
of  course,  and  all  matter  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  un- 
changeable and  distinct  particles ;  yet,  for  many  reasons,  the 
ether  cannot  be  thus  constituted.  And  indeed  the  whole 
atomic  theory — universally  accepted  as  it  is,  necessary  as  it 
seems  to  be  for  the  scientific  statement  of  scores  of  classes  of 
phenomena,  and  almost  demonstrated  to  be  true,  as  it  is,  by 
the  results  of  countless  experiments  in  chemistry,  is  yet,  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  a  bundle  of  contradictions.  From  one  point 
of  view,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  atom^  of  all  substances 
are  exactly  alike;  from  another,  equally  certain  that  they  are 
intrinsically  very  diflTerent  in  size,  weight  and  character.  There 
are  strong  reasons,  almost  conclusive  proof,  for  believing  the 
atoms  to  be  perfectly  hard,  mechanically  unchangeable;  and 
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equally  strong  reasons  for  supposing  them  highly  elastic.     Yet 
the  very  investigators  who  are  most  busily  engaged  in  develop- 
ing  this  atomic  theory,  would  have  it  believed  that  only  the 
^'scientific"  view  of  any  subject  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  that 
"science"  (by  which  they  mean  physical  science)  is  always 
inteiligible  and   self-consistent      Nor   will    it   do   to  answer 
that  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  and  the  atomic  constitution 
of  matter,  are  only  working  hypotheses.     The  simple  truth  is 
tbat  all  the  facts  point  directly  toward  light-waves  and  the 
existence  of  atoms,  as  the  only  generalizations  that  can  satisfac- 
torily explain  them,  and  that  the  waves  and  atoms  are  there- 
fore believed  in,  notwithstanding  the  contradictions  in  which 
the  thinker  immediately  finds  himself  involved  beyond  hope 
of  extrication.     How  absurd  then,  how  trivial  a  complaint  it  is 
against  the  theological  doctrines  of  natural  inclination  to  evil 
conjoined  with  moral  responsibility,  and  man's  free  will  con- 
joined with  God's  sovereignty,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to 
state  them  without  seeming  contradictions  I     In  natural  science, 
dealing  with  brate  matter  that  can  be  seen  and  handled  and 
weighed  and  analyzed,  we  accept  any  fact  for  which  satisfac- 
tory evidence  is  presented,  without  caring  in  the  least  for  our 
inability  to  make  it  ap[ree  with  other  facts  equally  well  attested. 
Shall  we  then  in  spiritual  science,  where  the  phenomena  to  be 
considered  are  infinitely  more  complicated,  their  laws  infinitely 
more  involved,  and  where  our  powers  of  comprehension  and 
reasoning  are  hardly  adequate  to  even  skimming  the  surface  of 
ihe  great  ocean  of  unknown  and  perhaps  to  us  unknowable 
truth-— shall  we  in  spiritual  science  demand  that  every  state- 
ment must  be  seen  fully  and  exactly  lo  square  with  every 
oAer  before  it  can  be  rationally  believed  ?    If  the  student  of 
nataral  philosophy,  or  the  chemist,  demands  that  this  be  done, 
he  at  the  same  time  condemns  his  own  methods  of  procedure  as 
fandamentally  erroneous,  and  their  results  as  the  delusive  fig- 
ments of  his  misguided  imagination. 

ni. 

In  the  anxiety  which  many  foolish  people  display  to  find 
cruelty,  oppression  and  injustice  in  the  primary  tenets  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  a  forced  and  unnatural  interpretation  of  the 
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doctrine  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  chil- 
dren, is  often  insisted  on.  To  the  anprejadiced  reader,  the 
words  of  the  Second  Commandment,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  other  passages  of  Scripture  (among  which,  the  18th  chapter 
of  Ezekiel  should  never  be  overlooked),  convey  no  hint  of  the 
impviation  of  sin  or  of  the  descent  by  inheritance  of  divine  dii- 
pleasure;  but  merely  embody  a  truth  that  is  simply  indisput- 
able. Our  scientific  friends  at  all  events,  who  regard  every 
phenomenon  of  whatever  kind  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  con- 
geries of  indestructible  forces  acting  strictly  in  accordance  with 
unvarying  laws,  ought  to  be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  ob- 
ject to  the  manifest  deduction  that  a  child  must  suffer  for  his 
parents'  sins.  Indeed  the  fact  is  too  obvious  for  argument. 
So  far  as  a  just  God*s  judgment  upon  each  man's  moral  charac- 
ter is  concerned,  that  judgment  must  be  conceived  as  made  up 
of  an  inconceivable  number  of  elements,  the  soul  having  credit, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  divine  mind  for  every  disadvantage,  how- 
ever trifling,  under  which  it  may  have  labored,  and  being 
charged,  on  th^  other  hand,  with  every  act  of  willful  trans- 
gression and  with  every  neglect  of  opportunity  of  improvement. 
In  this  balancing  of  accounts,  the  transgressions  of  the  father 
must  certainly  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  children  just  so 
far  as  they  have  operated  to  incline  the  latter  involuntarily 
toward  sin ;  it  were  the  grossest  injustice  to  expect  from  the 
child  of  a  depraved  wretch  the  same  clean  record  that  is  looked 
for  from  the  members  of  a  Christian  family.  But  so  far  as  the 
course  of  our  earthly  life  is  concerned — that  also  being  the  re- 
sultant of  an  immense  number  of  conflicting  forces — it  is  mani- 
fest that  every  transgression  of  any  sort  of  law  must  put  the 
children  of  the  transgressor  at  a  certain  disadvantage  for  all 
futurity;  physically,  mentally,  morally,  they  can  never  be 
quite  what  they  might  have  been  had  they  sprung  from  a  line 
of  sinless  progenitora  To  put  the  thing  into  concrete  form, 
every  scrofulous  baby  is  a  monument  pf  transgression  of  phys« 
ical  law  committed  years  before  its  birth.  Nobody  imagines 
that  Ood  blames  the  poor  child  for  its  ailments ;  but  the  regu- 
lar operation  of  divine  law  will  nevertheless  inevitably  bring 
upon  it  a  train  of  untold  miseries,  as  the  fruit  of  the  fathers' 
folly  and  sin.     The  fact  is  stated  to  mankind  as  a  motive  to 
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abstain  from  transgression  ;  what  stronger  motive,  to  a  parent 
worthy  of  the  name,  could  the  Infinite  Father  oifer  7 

**  Bat  the  cruelty  involved  ?  the  innocent  sufferers  ?  You 
orthodox  people  will  not  let  us  look  at  the  operations  of  nature 
as  natural.  You  insist  upon  it  that  a  personal  God  acts  di- 
rectly through  them  all,  and  acts  freely,  however  regularly. 
How  then,  if  he  is  really  a  loving  father,  can  he  bear  to  bring 
misery  upon  innocent  children  in  consequence  of  transgressions 
for  which  they  are  in  no  manner  responsible?" 

Well,  the  goodness  of  God  is  established  by  another  chain  of 
arguments.  Semember,  please,  that  many  highly  unorthodox 
thinkers  profess  to  find  noUiing  but  beneficence  in  nature,  and 
feel  perfectly  easy  in  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  nature 
is  too  soft-hearted  even  to  punish  sin.  **  The  infinite  goodness 
that  I  have  experienced  in  this  world,"  writes  Benan,  "inspires 
me  with  a  conviction  that  at  least  an  equal  goodness  pervades 
eternity;  and  in  that  I  put  my  trust."  But  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  God's  permitting  grave  evils  to  light  upon  the  inno- 
cent and  well-deserving,  what  do  we  see  every  day  around  usi 
Sarely  no  one  can  suppose  that  inherited  suffering  is  the  only 
example  of  suffering  without  special  corresponding  blame- 
worthiness.   •''The  deists  have  contended,"  says  a  professional 

infidel,*  "that  the  Old  Testament  is  too  cruel to  be 

the  work  of  a loving  God.     To  this,  the  theologians 

have  replied,  that  nature  is  just  as  cruel ;  that  the  earthquake, 
the  volcano,  the  pestilence  and  storm,  are  just  as  savage  .  .  .  . ; 
and  to  my  mind,"  he  goes  on — a  remarkable  admission — "  this 
is  a  perfect  answer,**  Thus  is  orthodoxy  supported  on  diametri- 
cally opposite  sides  bj'  the  observations  of  "  freethinkers,"  one 
party  stoutly  maintaining  that  the  Creator  certainly  loves  man- 
kind, while  the  others  insist  that  the  course  of  natural  events 
is  JQst  as  cruel  and  "savage"  as 'any  doctrine  of  revelation. 
Each  of  these  opinions  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  exaggerate  either 
of  them  far  enough  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  tenets  of 
orthodoxy,  and  it  forthwith  annihilates  the  other  I — which  is 
just  what  we  should  expect,  if  nature  and  orthodoxy  are  from 
the  same  hand. 

*  North  American  Beview,  toI.  cxxxiii.,  p.  113. 
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The  ancient  Jews  have  no  lack  of  modern  sympathizers  in 
demanding  a  sign  from  heaven  before  they  will  believe.  A 
true  revelation  from  God,  it  is  said,  woald  speak  in  trampet 
tones  to  every  human  being ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
divine  origin,  and  no  difference. of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  message.  Can  it  be  possible,  it  is  asked,  that  if  the 
Creator  desired  to  impart  to  man  the  momentous  truth  of  a 
future  life  and  the  conditions  of  attaining  immortal  felicity,  he 
would  speak  only,  or  chiefly,  in  hints  and  suggestions,  com- 
municated at  long  intervals  of  time  to  selected  individuals,  and 
preserved  for  future  ages  through  the  instrumentality  of  fading 
parchments?  Can  it  be  that  the  possibility  of  our  escaping 
from  eternal  woe  depends  upon  our  ability  to  decipher  old 
manuscripts,  written  in  languages  long  since  disused  and  well- 
nigh  forgotten  ?  And  what,  after  all,  does  the  so-called  revela- 
tion reveal?  How  diverse,  how  contradictory,  are  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  different  students  of  that  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  books  called  the  Bible  I  How  can  one  be  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  any  doctrine  without  thorough  investigation  for 
himself — without  studying  the  documents  patiently  in  the 
original  tongues  and  acquiring  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
historical  circumstances  of  their  composition?  Yet  this,  few 
men  can  do.  Life  is  short,  and  its  physical  necessities  demand 
our  first  attention.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  heav- 
enly Father,  if  there  is  such  a  being,  would  trust  his  messages 
to  a  channel  of  communication  so  extremely  precarious  ?  In 
learning  what  God  desires  of  us,  must  we  really  place  so  much 
dependence,  not  only  on  the  investigations  of  other  men,  but 
even  on  their  mere  interpretations  and  opinions?  "A  direct 
revelation  to  myself,  so  conveyed  that  I  cannot  doubt  its  celes- 
tial origin,  so  clear  that  I  cannot  misconstrue  its  purport — this 
I  will  accept ;  but  as  to  revelations  to  other  people,  centuries 
ago,  with  no  satisfactory  opportunity  afforded  me  to  examine 
their  signs  of  authenticity,  and  embodying  statements  that  I  do 
not  at  all  understand,  together  with  many  things  that  I  am 
quite  unwilling  to  believe — that  is  another  matter  altogether. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  me  to  receive  deliverances  of  this 
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kind  at  second-hand,  and  in  so  confused  and  uncertain  a  form 
besides.  No  I  Let  God  speak,  and  I  will  bear  him.  But  as 
to  records  in  books  of  what  other  men  say  he  has  spoken,  I 
have  something  else  to  do  than  to  study  them  ;  I  cannot  puzzle 
my  brains  over  such  mystical  and  enigmatic  compositions." 

How  then  is  it  with  nature  ?  It  is  of  a  good  deal  of  impor- 
tance to  man — is  it  not  ? — to  know  that  poppy -juice  will  pro- 
doce  sleep,  and  chloroform  insensibility  to  pain,  and  nightshade 
death.  It  is  quite  desirable  to  be  aware  that  small  pox  spreads 
by  contagion  and  may  be  warded  oflf  by  the  use  of  bovine 
Tiros.  It  adds  considerably  to  our  comfort  to  be  able  to  smelt 
iron  ore,  and  to  find  coal-beds  by  the  indications  of  geology.  It 
materially  facilitates  navigation  to  discover  that  the  barometer 
blls  before  a  storm,  and  that  a  magnetized  needle,  swinging 
free,  points  always  northward.  Now  has  nature  proclaimed 
these  truths  in  a  voice  which  all  must  hear  and  none  can 
mi^nnderstand  7  Are  a  system  of  materia  medica  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  laws  of  hygiene  written  legibly  on  the  surface  of 
oor  bodies?  Are  the  strata  of  the  rocks  plainly  labeled, 
"Here  is  Iron,"  "Below  is  Coal,"  in  characters  which  the  first 
man  as  well  as  the  latest  could  interpret  at  sight  ?  Are  the 
troths  of  natural  philosophy  self-evident  without  experimenta- 
tion and  reasoning  ?  Do  we  owe  nothing  to  the  researches  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  is  one  man's  opinion  as 
good  as  another's,  in  questions  of  material  science?  Nature  is 
a  mine  wherein  are  embedded  diamonds  beyond  price.  Health, 
itrengtb,  long  life,  the  ability  to  do  and  to  be,  the  reputation  of 
I  Copernicus  or  a  Newton,  the  intellectual  exhilaration  that  ac- 
companies important  researches  and  adds  the  keenest  pleasure 
to  great  discoveries — these  are  the  prizes  that  she  offers  to  the 
soccessful  explorer  of  her  secret  ways.  To  many  persons,  such 
jewels  appear  to  be  far  more  attractive  than  the  promise  of  a 
celestial  crown.  But  how  one  must  toil  for  them  I  How  few, 
how  vague,  how  easily  mistaken,  are  the  indications  that  visible 
Batare  gives  us  of  the  positions  of  her  precious  nuggets  I  How 
often  do  explorers,  though  gifted  with  the  sharpest  mental  vis* 
ioD,  go  woefully  astray  and  end  in  ludicrous  or  miserable  dis- 
aster!    Ages  innumerable  have  elapsed,  we  are  told,   since 

• 

man,  with  intellectual  faculties  essentially  the  same  as  those  he 
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now  employs,  was  developed  from  the  anthropoid  apes.  Yet  it 
is  scarcely  six  generations  since  alchemy  became  chemistry  and 
some  sound  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  matter  began  to 
be  acquired.  Four  centuries  have  not  passed  since  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  world  moves;  and  the  time  is  hardly 
yet  arrived  for  the  mass  of  mankind  to  grasp  the  rationale  of 
the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  to  understand 
that  her  phases  have  no  relation  to  terrestrial  events.  How 
little,  even  yet,  do  we  know  of  physiology  and  minute  anato- 
my !  Who  can  tell  us  the  cause  of  neuralgia,  the  peculiarities 
of  action  of  a  diseased  nerve?  Why,  it  is  not  much  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  the  very  elementary  discovery 
was  made  that  the  arteries  carry  blood  I  How  slowly  and 
painfully  have  we  acquired  the  mere  smattering  of  knowledge 
that  we  now  possess  as  to  the  universe  at  large  and  even  as  to 
the  mechanism  of  our  own  bodies!  How  then  can  it  consist- 
ently be  expected  that  the  God  of  nature  should  proclaim 
aloud,  in  clear  and  unmistakable  tones,  the  attributes  of  his 
own  being,  the  existence  of  a  future  life  for  man,  and  the  con- 
ditions  of  attaining  felicity  beyond  the  grave  7  Not  thus  does 
he  smooth  the  path  for  our  feet  in  seeking  the  knowledge  that 
we  most  need  for  the  amelioration  of  our  earthly  life.  One 
porition  is  believed  to  be  impregnable :  the  truths  that  abso- 
lutely must  be  believed,  and  the  duties  that  absolutely  must  be 
done,  in  order  to  escape  the  divine  wrath  with  which  his  con- 
science threatens  every  sinner,  are  revealed  so  plainly  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  sanctioned  so  unmistakably  by  the  reason  and 
the  conscience,  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not 
err — juat  as  the  elementary  fact  that  our  physical  systems  re- 
quire food  and  drink  and  sleep,  is  taught  us  by  nature  without 
our  seeking.  But  as  one  who  would  make  any  progress  in 
physical  life  must  bestir  himself  to  learn  other  things  than 
these,  so  must  he  who  desires  to  attain  any  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  spiritual  world,  or  any  purely  intellectual  grasp  of 
the  evidence  that  the  Scriptures  really  did  come  from  Gfod, 
search  for  it  with  painstaking  diligence,  availing  himself  when- 
ever he  can  of  the  investigations  of  others,  and  never  abso- 
lutely certain  that  on  many  points  he  is  not  more  or  less  in 
orror.     It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Bible  contains  a  system 
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of  divinitj  in  much  the  same  sense  as  that  Id  which  a  system 
of  geology  lies  enfolded  in  the  rocks.  If  the  author  of  the  one 
is  the  same  being  as  the  maker  of  the  other,  ought  not  such  a 
similarity  of  plan  to  be  confidently  expected,  rather  than  seized 
upon  as  a  ground  for  maintaining  that  while  the  rocks  were 
certainly  not  constructed  by  human  agency,  the  Scriptures 
were! 

V. 

The  doctrine  that  a  great  qaany  agreeable  and  useful  persons 
are  lost,  while  some  very  unpleasant  people  are  finally  saved^ 
if  often  regarded  as  a  hard  saying — who  can  hear  it?    But  has 
the  objection  any  better  basis  than  mere  confusion  of  thought  ? 
To  clear  the  ground  of  extraneous  matter,  let  it  first  be  dis- 
tinctly admitted  that  the  man  who  cares  not  at  all  to  be  of  ser- 
rice  to  his  fellows,  and  who  makes  no  effort  to  correct  his  own 
infirmities  of  temper  and  disposition,  deceives  himself  greatly 
if  he  imagines  that  he  enjoys  the  favor  of  God,  depending  for 
salvation  upon  his  intellectual  belief  or  his  emotional  experi- 
ences.   Let  it  be  further  admitted — what  is  the  mere  dictum  of 
common  sense — ^that  the  benevolent  and  kindly  soul  must  fare 
better  in  the  next  world,  other  things  being  equal,  than   the 
selfish  or  malicious  transgressor.     But  this  being  fully  under- 
stood, the  great  fact  remains  that  if  there  is  a  personal  God,  the 
obligations  resting  upon  every  human  being  as  a  moral  agent 
diride  themselves  into  two  classes,  duties  toward  the  Creator 
and  duties  toward  man  ;  and  that  even  the  absolutely  perfect 
discharge  of  one  of  these  sets  of  duties,  were  that  possible,  can 
furnish  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  the  other.     That  is  to  say, 
the  most  benevolent  and  useful  man  on  earth,  if  he  lead  a 
godless  life,  never  thanking  his  Creator  for  his  goodness,  never 
perhaps  giving  himself  seriously  to  the  consideration   of  the 
qnestiou  whether  the  Creator  has  demands  upon  his  attention 
or  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind,  should  not  be 
surprised  at  finding  an  appalling  indictment  lodged   against 
him  at  the  great  assize  on  charges  entirely  unconnected  with 
his  demeanor  toward  his  fellow-men,  whatever  that  demeanor 
may  have  been. 
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A  similar  principle  appears  plainly  enough  in  hamaa  trans- 
actions, and  is  universally  recognized.  An  undutiful  son,  de- 
tected in  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  and  disrespect  toward  his 
father,  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of  his 
fault,  that  he  treats  his  own  children  kindly.  A  de&tulting 
bank  cashier  would  be  considered  silly  as  well  as  dishonest 
should  he  expect  the  directors  to  overlook  his  crime  because 
of  his  scrupulous  observance  of  all  the  commandments  except 
the  eighth.  A  careless  railroad  engineer,  on  trial  for  man- 
slaughter in  having  recklessly  brought  about  a  terrible  dis- 
aster, will  scarcely  undertake  to  defend  himself  by  showing 
that  he  always  pays  his  debts  and  keeps  the  machinery  bright 
In  each  case,  the  virtues  referred  to  may  be  rightly  claimed  as 
his  own  by  the  culprit ;  but  that  fact  is  entirely  irrelevant  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  would  be  so  considered  even  by  the 
illogical  sentimentalists  who  imagine  that 

<'  Christ  aint  a-going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men/* 

However  irreligious  or  grossly  immoral  may  have  been  that 
man's  whole  life. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  We  of  the 
orthodox  faith  believe  that  the  Saviour's  atonement  is  offered 
to  mankind  both  as  a  cure  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by  sin  upon 
our  moral  nature  and  as  a  protection  from  terrible  evils  yet  to 
come.  How  is  it  with  wounds  and  ailments  in  our  bodies?  A 
bone  of  the  leg  is  broken ;  will  any  degree  of  general  health, 
or  any  perfection  of  muscular  development  enable  the  patient 
to  walk  while  that  fracture  is  unrepaired  ?  A  man  has  a 
raging  fever,  and  needs  aconite ;  can  you  reduce  his  tempera- 
ture by  placing  him  in  a  luxurious  bed  and  supplying  him  with 
nutritious  food  and  refreshing  drinks  2  Nature  cares  nothing 
for  the  fine  physique  in  the  one  case  or  the  favorable  environ- 
ment in  the  other.  Tht  needed  corrective  miist  be  applied^  or  the 
activity  of  the  body  is  ended.  There  is  no  possible  escape 
from  the  alternative. 

And  how  is  it  in  regard  to  protection  from  the  terrible  wheels 
of  the  material  universe  that  will  crush  us  remorselessly  if  we 
willfully  or  ignorantly  fall  in  their  way  ?     We  live  in  the 
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midst  of  dangers,  from  which  indeed  we  are  liberally  provided 
with  the  means  of  escape,  but  which  will  brook  no  trifling. 
It  is  a  winter  evening  while  I  write.  Outside  my  windows 
blows  a  whistling  storm  of  fine  dry  snow  that  cuts  and  sears 
like  fixe,  and  the  mercury  has  been  for  hours  near  zero.  In- 
side,  there  is  warmth  and  safety  and  comfort.  Coal  burns,  and 
gives  me  heat  Brick  walls,  heavy  doors,  double  windows,  a 
tight  roof,  defy  the  tempest.  But  suppose  I  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  shelter.  Suppose  I  go  forth,  scantily  clothed,  into 
the  open  fields.  What  pity  can  I  expect  from  nature  ? — that 
same  beneficent  nature  that  offers  me,  in  such  lavish  profusion, 
coal  for  fuel,  and  wood  for  timbers,  and  clay  for  bricks,  and 
sand  and  lime  for  glass.  She  will  ask  no  questions,  but  sum- 
marily destroy  me  for  my  foolhardy  presumption.  The  prin- 
ciple is  everywhere  and  always  the  same  ;  not  one  single  trans- 
gression of  the  thousand  regulations  that  nature  has  prescribed 
for  our  life  will  be  forgiven  or  overlooked  in  consideration  of 
oar  scrupulously  observing  the  nine  hundred  and  ninty*nine. 
Each  infraction,  however  trifling,  is  surely  punished ;  and  if 
.  one  offends  on  a  vital  point,  there  can  be  no  result  but  certain 
death.  Beneficence,  provision  for  our  wants,  is  everywhere; 
marcy,  the  overlooking  of  transgression,  is  nowhere  to  be  dis- 
cerned. 

It  surely  therefore  must  be  from  some  source  very  different 
from  the  study  of  nature  that  men  have  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  they  can  expect  the  God  of  nature  to  pardon  their  neglect 
oi  himself,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  useful  and 
agreeable  to  their  fellow-men — which  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
pardoning  the  infraction  of  one  law  because  another  has  been 
folfiUedl 

VI. 

And  in  respect  to  the  endless  duration  of  the  punishment. 
It  has  been  said,  in  high-sounding  phrase,  that  it  must  be  im- 
possible for  a  finite  being  to  commit  against  the  Infinite  any 
sin  deserving  eternal  suffering.  That  may  be  true ;  the  propo- 
sition is  of  such  a  nature  as  hardly  to  admit  of  satisfactory  dis- 
CQfidoD.  But  surely  it  is  quite  too  mechanical  and  limited  a 
conception  of  the  world  of  woe  to  think  of  it  only  as  a  torture 
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chamber  wherein  pain  is  deliberately  inflicted  by  higher  powers 
in  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence — so  much  sin  on  earth,  so 
much  the  wretchedness  of  expiation  beyond.  What  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  is  that  such  persons  as  deliberately  reject  in  this 
life  the  means  of  salvation,  pass  at  death  into  an  estate  of 
misery.  They  do  not  tell  us  that  further  sin  is  impossible. 
Blessed  be  God,  they  do  not  positively  and  in  set  form  pro- 
claim that  repentance  is  impossible  either ;  the  door  of  hope  is 
not  absolutely  and  certainly,  beyond  all  question  or  doubt, 
closed  at  the  portals  of  the  grave.  But  how  is  it  about  sinning 
and  repenting  here?  Can  any  truth  be  more  manifest  than 
that  the  probability  of  a  transgressor's  forsaking  his  evil  ways 
diminishes  with  a  fearful  ratio  as  he  goes  on  in  years  and  in 
wickedness  7  The  principle  of  inertia  is  to  be  discerned  just 
as  plainly,  by  those  who  care  to  look  for  it,  in  spiritual  as  in 
physical  motion.  On  what  other  principle  do  our  laws  act,  in 
distinguishing  so  sharply  between  the  first  transgressions  of 
youth,  heinous  though  they  may  be,  and  the  misdeeds  (per- 
haps less  black  in  themselves)  of  old -offenders,  and  in  making 
of  juvenile  delinquents  a  class  by  themselves?  The  young 
lawbreaker  may  be  saved,  and  we  send  him  to  a  reformatory ; 
the  hardened  malefactor  of  mature  years,  there  is  no  hope  for 
him — ^let  him  go  to  a  prison,  and  the  longer  the  better  I 

Now  what  reason  can  analogy  suggest  for  the  belief  of  our 
TJniversalist  brethren  and  the  "  free-thinkers"  who  outdo  them, 
that  this  downward  motion  of  the  soul  is  to  meet  with  a  check 
at  the  grave  or  beyond  it  ?  A  cannon-ball  is  shot  out  into 
space — when  will  its  motion  cease?  A  child's  spine  grows 
crooked  for  a  dozen  years — when  will  it  begin  to  straighten? 
A  little  aneurism  forms  on  the  aorta — when  will  the  artery 
consolidate  itself  into  its  normal  dimensions?  A  man  acquires 
habits  of  falsehood  and  dishonesty,  apd  they  grow  upon  him  for 
fifty  years — when  will  he  probably  cast  them  off?  A  rational 
creature  of  God  passes  his  whole  life,  so  far  as  we  can  see  it,  in 
entire  neglect  of  his  Creator — when  will  he  begin  to  reverence 
the  Eternal  Purity  ?  Let  death  come  soon  or  late ;  death  is 
only  the  crumbling  back  of  the  corporeal  organs  to  their  ele- 
ments ;  why  should  the  steady  progression  of  the  tpirii  toward 
evil,  that  we  have  watched  for  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  eighty  years,  ^ 
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be  even  retarded  by  its  freedom  from  physical  restraints? 
Does  not  the  analogy  of  all  things  here  suggest  rather  an  accel- 
erated movement,  accelerated  with  ever  increasing  velocity,  in 
the  same  line  as  before?  If  there  is  one  solemn  lesson  that 
the  observation  of  nature  forces  more  than  another  upon  the 
attention  of  the  observer,  it  is  surely  this :  Processes  of  dete- 
rioration, once  well  established,  generally  end  only  when  there 
is  no  more  material  to  work  upon.  The  mould  propagates  itself 
in  all  directions ;  the  rust  increases ;  the  ulcer  Spreads ;  the  gan- 
grene advances  toward  vital  parts ;  the  dishonest  boy,  unre- 
strained, makes  a  dangerous  man;  the  liar  at  fifteen,  unless 
some  powerful  influence  of  good  transforms  his  moral  nature, 
is  a  defaulter  at  twenty-five;  the  man  of  occasiont^l  excesses 
in  middle  life  becomes  a  confirmed  sot  in  later  years.  Facilis^ 
trtr/acilis^  is  the  descensus  Avemi ;  and  if  sin  brings  suffering 
now,  why  not  a  century  from  now  ?  Why  not  a  million  centu- 
ries? An  immortal  soul,  eternally  going  wrong — why  not 
eternally  suffering  the  penalty  ? 

If  now  the  points  of  resemblance  that  have  been  suggested 
between  the  system  of  belief  that  is  called  "orthodoxy"  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  constitution  of  nature  on  the  other,  are 
justified  by  correct  observation,  one  of  two  conclusions  would 
seem  certain.  If  it  be  maintained  that  orthodoxy  is  like 
nature  because  it  has  been  developed  from  the  study  of  nature, 
the  deduction  must  instantly  follow  that  its  doctrines  are  prob- 
ably sound.  It  is  one  of  the  lamentable  infirmities  of  thinking 
▼ery  apt  to  result  from  that  exclusive  attention  to  material 
things  which  now-a-days  so  often  usurps  to  itself  the  name  of 
''science,'*  that  many  great  investigators  of  this  lower  realm  of 
phenomena  are  prone  to  fail  to  recognize,  and  therefore  to 
reject,  their  own  methods  when  applied  to  higher  objects  of 
thought  They  work  by  analogy  without  scruple  in  deter- 
mining the  probable  condition  of  affairs  on  the  planet  Jupiter, 
or  the  mode  of  life  of  the  palaeozoic  fauna;  and  they  deride 
analogy  as  the  ignis  faiuus  of  imaginative  dreamers,  the  moment 
you  apply  it  to  the  study  of  our  spiritual  nature  I  A  thinker 
of  broader  intellect  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  careful  and 
well  based  deductions  from  what  happens  here  and  now,  in  the 
VOL.  vn.  22 
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psychological  no  less  than  in  the  material  universe,  are  ex- 
tremely likely  to  prove  trustworthy  guides  in  regard  to  the 
events  of  all  the  future. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  we  know  very  well  that  no  system  of 
sacred  philosophy  was  ever  developed,  in  large  degree  or  in 
small,  from  the  study  of  nature.  Theologians  have  been  men 
of  the  closet,  not  of  the  laboratory,  the  field,  or  the  market- 
place. Taking  as  a  basis  the  sketchy  outline  furnished  by  the 
writers  of  the  Scriptures,  they  have  applied  to  it  the  methods 
of  ordinary  logic,  of  ten  going  wrong,  no  doubt,  but  successively 
correcting  each  other's  results,  till  the  comprehensive  system 
on  which,  in  every  essential  point,  all  evangelical  churches  are 
agreed,  has  gradually  assumed  its  present  form  and  dimensions, 
including  no  small  number  of  points  of  unlooked-for  similarity 
to  the  manifest  operations  of  nature.  Whence  came  the  original 
outline  t — involving  as  it  does  so  much  that  man  would  never 
have  either  expected  or  desired,  so  much  that  is  mysterious  if 
not  incomprehensible,  so  much  that  is  not  only  seemingly  in- 
consistent and  irreconcilable  with  itself,  but  in  conflict. with 
human  reason  as  well — and  withal,  so  much  that  on  close 
inspection  reminds  us  of  similar  processes  and  similar  riddles 
in  the  world  of  every-day  phenomena  all  around  us. 

The  simple,  natural,  almost  unavoidable  conclusion,  would 
seem  to  be  this — that  the  First  Cause  of  nature  (sav  "God"  or 
not,  as  you  please)  must  have  been  in  some  manner  the  inspirer 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the 
Creator,  our  duties,  and  our  future — the  author,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  great  conceptions  and  beliefs  that  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  orthodox  faith.  If  a  more  probable  hypothesis  can  be 
framed,  better  accounting  for  all  the  facts,  neither  materialist 
nor  agnostic  has  yet  told  us  what  it  is. 
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Geooraphicallt,  New  Haven  is  sitaated  between  Andover 
and  Oberlin ; — theologically,  her  Dirinity  School  has  been 
supposed  to  bold  a  corresponding  position  in  relation  to  those 
flanking  forces.  East  and  West.  Bat,  by  the  signs  of  the  times, 
Andover  and  Oberlin  seem  to  have  exchanged  theological  posi- 
tions, yet  New  Haven  remains  unmoved.  Oat  of  the  serenity 
of  a  conquered  peace  with  all  truth  new  and  old,  she,  who 
long  ago  hailed  Andover  as  orthodox,  and  Oberlin  as  one  day 
SOU) be,  has  now  the  privilege  of  hailing  Oberlin  as  orthodox, 
and  Andover  aa  one  day  so  to  be.  So  much  for  a  catholic  posi- 
tion 10  begin  with.  And,  it  is  as  holding  this  position, — Sal- 
^Jui  adHcius  jurare  in  verba  magistri, — that  The  New  Englander 
may  take  some  notice  of  a  Theologian,  who,  as  a  scholar  and  a 
reformer,  has  had  a  career,  at  many  points,  the  counterpart  of 
those  its  columns  represent  Like  the  New  Haven  divines  of 
forty,  fifty  years  ago,  James  Morison  and  those  about  him 
have  contended,  and  we  think,  successfully^  for  the  right  of 
Protestants  to  find  out  for  themselves  what  the  Bible  contains; 
and  to  vary,  if  need  be,  the  applications  of  its  truths  to  the 
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varying  needs  of  the  soul.  The  nicknames  and  the  personal 
contempt  cast  at  those  men  have  already  gone  the  way  of  all 
things  worthless;  the  benefits  of  their  claims  for  a  reverent  yet 
free  investigation  of  the  unchangeable  Word  are  at  length  ap- 
pearing. But  let  us  not  anticipate, — let  us  rather  present  a 
brief  sketch  of  this  fellow-helper  to  the  truth,  and  direct  atten- 
tion to  his  stately  Commentaries,  now  in  their  latest  editions 
made  accessible  to  American  readers. 

At  his  graduation,  James  Morison  left  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity not  only  a  successful  prizeman,  but  under  the  special  en- 
comiums of  his  instructors.  Greek  and  Philosophy  have 
always  been  favorite  studies  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  these  spe- 
cialties, Mr.  Morison  gave  early  promise  of  eminence.  His 
Professor  in  Greek  (Pillans),  offered  to  see  him  advanced  in  the 
Established  Church  if  he  chose  to  enter  it.  His  Professor  in 
Philosophy  (Wilson, — "  Christopher  North  "),  wrote  on  the 
back  of  his  ticket,  that  ^^  Mr.  Morison  had  manifested  as 
much  intellectual  power  as  had  ever  been  displayed  in  his 
class."  From  the  University  the  young  graduate  passed  into 
the  Divinity  Hall  of  his  Church, — the  United  Secession,  now 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church, — where  he  had  the  instruc- 
tion of  such  men  as  Dr.  John  Brown, — then  without  a  peer  in 
Scotland,  as  an  exegetical  theologian, — Dra  Balmer,  Mitchell, 
and  Duncan.  At  his  licensure,  in  1839,  Dr.  Brown  declared 
that  the  young  scholar  was  "  the  hope  of  their  church." 
And,  according  to  George  GilfiUan,  about  that  time  the  three 
"young  Hannibals," — the  lions'  brood  of  the  Secession  Church, 
were  John  Eadie,  John  Cairns,  and  James  Morison.  Dr.  Eadie, 
held  in  honor  while  he  lived,  has  passed  away,  Drs.  Cairns  and 
Morison  are  still  at  such  posts  of  honor  and  responsibility  as 
seem  to  make  good  the  words  of  the  literary  prophet. 

During  his  probationary  year,  spent  mainly  in  home  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  bleaker  counties  of  the  North,  Mr.  Mori- 
son came  under  searching  and  serious  religious  impressions; 
and,  having  had  to  read  his  Bible  for  his  own  eternal  life,  bis 
naturally  deep  and  earnest  nature  became  "seized  and  pos- 
sessed" of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Blessed  God,  in  an 
intensely  practical  way.  And,  what  had  bleat  himself  be 
desired  to  proclaim  to  others ;  so,  as  be  had  come  into  "  the 
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peace  that  paaseth  understanding"  by  a  simple  belief  in  Christ 
as  his  personal  Saviour,  because  presented  as  a  Saviour  for  all 
men,  "  Christ  for  every  man  "  must  thenceforth  be  his  theme 
of  themes. 

Not  only  was  the  young  preacher  born  again,  his  preaching 
was  bom  again, — his  language,  manner,  methods,  aims,  all 
took  the  intensely  practical  turn  that  usually  characterizes  the 
newly  quickened.  Here  might  follow  the  story  of  the  crowds 
and  conversions,  the  protracted  meetings,  the  new  measures, 
the  alleged  extravagances  of  statement, — ^sometimes  no  doubt 
jostly  enough  alleged, — the  peculiar  directions  to  the  inquiring, 
and  the  discussions  thereupon, — but,  after  allowing  for  the  dif- 
fering manners  of  different  countries,  the  story  is  what  the 
dwellers  in  this  region  are  all  familiar  with.  . 

In  1840  Mr.  Morison  was  ordained  pastor  of  Clerk's  Lane 
Church  in  Kilmarnock ;  but  he  was  not  peaceably  settled.     His 
Presbytery,  and  a  small  minority  of  his  congregation,  took  ex- 
ceptions to  several  doctrinal  and  practical  points  in  his  teach- 
ing, almost  all  of  them  turning  upon  his  views  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  on  the  nature  and    extent  of  the  atonement     To  the 
Presbytery's  credit,  the  preaching  of  the  unrestricted  propitia- 
tion for  sin  was  not  one  of  the  counts  in  the  libel,  served  upon 
him  within  a  year  after  his  ordination.     Yet,  it  is  noticeable, 
that  in  all  the  ensuing  discussions  of  the  case,  the  great  differ- 
ence, or  source  of  difference,  between  Mr.  Morison  and  his 
brethren  was  on  the  matter  of  the  atonement.     His  contention 
was  that  according   to  the  Scriptures,  Christ  had  died  for  all 
men,  without  distinction  and  without  exception ;  their  conten- 
tion was  that   neither  the   Bible  nor  the  church's  standards 
admitted  of  any  such  assertion ;  that  the  atonement,  in   itself 
considered,  had  a  limiting  refererce  to  believers,  and  so  far  had 
an  aspect,  or  particular  reference  coordinating  it  with  election, 
JQstification,   sanctification,   and   redemption.     Mr.  Morison's 
preaching  drew  distinctions,  sharp  and  clear,  between  the  coor- 
dinated blessings  just  enumerated,  and  the  ground  of  them  all, 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  that  he  preached,  in   itself  as 
really  available  for  one  man  as  for  another.     But  during  the 
diacassions  between  Mr.  Morison  and  his  Presbytery,  he  did 
Qot  deny  that  his  teaching,  upon   this  and  other  theological 
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points,  differed  from  the  Church's  aabordinate  Htandards.  And 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Morison  believed,  with  many  other 
enlightened  Presbyterians,  Charles  Hodge,  Albert  Barnes,  and 
others,  Old  School  and  New,  that  he  had  a  liberty,  within  the 
standards,  to  give  his  own  expositions  of  particular  Scriptures; 
to  favor  certain  experiences ;  even  to  maintain  the  changed 
aspects  of  certain  doctrines,  provided  he  held  to  the  grand 
outlines  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Before  his  Presbytery  Mr.  Morison  said : 

"That  he  preached  no  doctrines  contradictory  to  the  main  scope oi 
the  Church's  standards  of  faith.  He  had  a  high  veneration  for  those 
standards,  and  he  conceived  them  to  embody  the  grand  peculiar  Prot- 
estant doctrines  of  grace.  With  those  grand  doctrines  he  had  never 
preached  anything  at  variance.  His  subscription  secured  that  he  would 
not  teach  anything  like  Pelagianism,  Sociniamsm  or  Roman  Cath- 
olicism ;  but  it  did  not  bind  him,  he  conceived,  to  every  minute  tittle 
and  iota  within  these  subordinate  standards.         •  *  *  « 

He  himself  had  been  taught  by  his  own  professor  things  expressly  at 
variance  with  those  standards.  The  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  explicitly  taught  in  the  confession  of  faith  ;  but  he  had  heard  it 
as  explicitly  contradicted  by  his  venerated  instructor.  *  «  * 
He  took  no  license  with  the  standards  that  other  ministers  did  not  take. 
He  stood  pledged  to  maintain  the  grand  Protestant  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  to  adhere  to  the  main  scope  of  the  standards ;  but  he  could  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  so  positively  imprisoned  by  their  human  formularie8 
as  not  to  take  his  own  views  of  certain  doctrines,  and  his  own  modes  of 
presenting  aU  of  them  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,^** 

Speaking  in  a  claim  for  substantially  the  same  liberty,  oppo- 
sing a  proposition  for  a  Church  Commentary  which  should 
accord  with  the  faith  of  the  word  of  God  as  briefly  set  forth  in 
the  standard  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
a  Presbyterian  of  the  conservative  order,  deservedly  high  in 
honor  among  Presbyterians  everywhere,  says,  "  We  could  not 
hold  together  for  a  week,  if  we  made  the  adoption  of  all  its 
professions  [t.  c  of  the  Westminster  confession]  a  condition  of 
ministerial  communion.  Who  can  tell  us  the  Church's  sense 
of  the  confession:  it  is  notorious  that  as  to  thai  point  we  are 
not  agreed.*'f  That  the  Presbytery  citing  Mr.  Morison  for  his 
departure  from  the  standards  did  not  take  that  view  of  them, 
appears  in  a  significant  sentence  closing  the  first  count  in  the 

*  Ferguson's  History  of  The  Evangelical  Union,  i)age  65. 

t  Quoted  by  Professor  Dwight  in  The  New  Englander  for  March,  1881. 
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libel Mrved  upon  him.  They  complained  that  his  view  of  the 
Atonement 

"  Represented  it,  as  if  it  had  been  fitted  to  secure  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  irrespective  of  the  electing  grace  of  Qod.  Because,  in  order  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  immediate  and  permanent  assurance  to  the  be- 
lieTer,  it  taught  a  doctrine  which  involved  a  security  for  the  salvation 
(A  all  men  :— viz  :  that  there  is  a  fact  in  Scripture  which  has  only  to 
be  barely  seen  to  be  true,  in  order  to  give  to  any  man  the  assurance  of 
salTation.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Morison  did  not  say  that  this  prqpasi- 
Hon  involved  that  doctrine  ;  hut  this  could  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
proposition,  nor  warrant  the  Presbytery  to  tolerate  its  being  taught.''^* 

According  to  this,  if  we  understand  it  aright,  forty  years  ago 
a  Presbyterian  minister  might  be  exscinded,  not  for  what  he 
said,  but  for  what  he  did  not  say,  provided  his  co-Presbyters' 
logic  concluded  against  him.  The  Apostle  Paal  asked,  ''Why 
should  my  liberty  be  judged  of  another  man's  conscience.'* 
What  might  he  have  said  had  his  doctrines  been  condemned 
upon  another  man's  interpretation  of  them  ?  What  he  did  say 
in  an  analogous  case,  see  Romans  iii.  8.  Indeed,  in  certain 
Presbyteries,  the  right  to  demand  that  each  member's  doc- 
trinal instructions  shall  be,  virtually,  subjected  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  others,  is  still  insisted  on.  The  case  of  Dr.  McLane, 
now  of  New  Haven,  is  a  case  of  relief  sought  from  this  very 
thing.  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  his  co-Presbyters,  not  con- 
tented with  what  he  c^irf  say,  insisted  that  he  should  say  more 
to  satisfy  those  who  thought  "the  gospel"  was  not  preached 
Dnleas  their  views  of  it  were  presented  in  their  way. 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  delay  upon  this  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  amount  of  liberty  possible  to  ministers  in  a  con- 
federated Church.  We  refer  to  it  here  not  to  criticise  any  Pres- 
bytery in  a  given  case, — that  were  both  gratuitous  and  ungra- 
cioas,  for  every  Church  Court  has  its  own  business  in  its  own 
hands,  and  strangers  do  not  well  to  intermeddle, — but  to  in- 
form ourselves  on  the  way  an  assertion  of  the  Protestant  right 
of  private  interpretation  was  met;  and  to  note  what  numbers 
of  the  Church  Catholic  stand  condemned,  if  these  deliverances 
against  the  preaching  of  Christ  as  really  and  truly  available  for 
•  every  man,  seriously  amount  to  anything.  Formally  they 
may,  as  the  decision  of  a  majority  against  such  of  their  own 

*  Ferguson's  History,  page  61. 
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ooofederacy  aa  claim  more  liberty  than  that  majority  allows; 
but  essentially,  sach  decisions  ought  not  to  damage  any  evan- 
gelical thinker's  standing,  as  a  Protestant  loyal  to  the  truth. 
At  his  appearance  before  his  Synod,  Mr.  Morison  claimed  that 
his  was  the  common  Protestant  ground.  As  a  fact,  at  the  date 
of  his  excision,  he  was  at  one  with  the  Marrow-men  of  the  17th 
century*  upon  the  object  and  the  act  of  faith,  with  his  own 
instructor  Dr.  Brown,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  Thomas  Binney,  and 
others  high  in  honor,  and  mighty  in  the  pulpit.  Upon  the 
extent  of  the  Atonement  and  the  nature  of  Divine  influence, 
as  moral  and  not  mechanical,  he  was  at  one  with  the  Baxters, 
the  Wesleys,  the  Edwardses,  the  Dwights^  and  their  successors 
in  the  Englands  Old  and  New,  who  have  had  no  scruple  in 
maintaining  that  there  is  more  than  a  formal  ''  offer  of  salva- 
tion "  for  every  man  in  the  gospel,  and  who  trace  whatever 
there  may  be  of  inability  to  believe  the  gospel,  to  the  can-not 
that  is  in  the  will^uot  of  the  human  spirit 

Mr.  Morison *s  appeal,  as  standing  on  this  ground,  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Synod,  Dr.  Brown's  able  and  eloquent  defence 
followed  by  his  formal  dissent,  and  Dr.  King's  plea  for  a  for- 
bearing and  catholic  spirit,  availing  little  against  the  evidentlj 
excited  minds  of  the  judges,  who,  hot  from  their  own  debate, 
were  ready  to  settle  as  ecclesiastical  senators,  what  they  had 
just  discussed  as  theological  disputants.  And  so,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  himself  included,  the  young  hero  of  the  Se- 
cession all  of  a  sudden  found  himself  outside  the  church  of  his 
fathers.  And  not  only  so,  he  heard  his  friends  and  brethren, 
yes,  even  his  own  father  as  a  minister  of  the  same  church,  for- 
bidden to  hold  any  ministerial  intercourse  ^^  with  the  said  James 
Morison,"  either  by  preaching  for  him,  or  allowing  him  to 
preach  for  them. 

As  we' pass  to  a  new  turn  in  Mr.  Morison^s  career,  we  may 
say,  without  any  invidious  reflection  upon  the  exeinding 
church,  or  the  excluded  minister, — for  great  ability  was  shown 
by  both  parties,  and  doubtless  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty, 
according  to  their  light,  was  claimed  by  both  alike, — still,  we 
may  say  that  this  controversy  has  numbered  itself  among  the 

*  See  "  The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,"  by  Edward  Fisher,  A.M., 
Oxford,  1644. 
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many  theological  conflicts  that  according  to.Cardinal  Newman, 
"  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  infirmity,  the  test  of  much 
hidden  perverseness,  and  the  subject  of  much  bitterness  and 
tamult"  "  But,"  as  His  Eminence  proceeds  to  say,  "  the  world 
has  been  moved  in  consequence  of  it,  populations  excited, 
leagaes  and  alliances  formed.  .  .  .  Even  zeal, 
when  excessive,  manifesting  a  sense  of  the  preciousness  of  its 
object,  though  anomalous  in  its  details,  from  the  peculiarities 
of  individuals,  or  the  interference  of  strangers,  still,  upon  the 
whole,  there  has  been  the  development  of  an  idea."*  To  this 
there  is  a  witness  in  the  width  of  view  opened  to  the  Scottish 
theological  mind,  and  in  the  increasing  spirit  of  toleration 
towards  difiering  beliefs,  in  which  this  minister,  and  this  same 
church,  have  both  borne  a  conspicuous  part.  Years  have  done 
what  ecclesiastical  courts  could  neither  help  nor  hinder.  In- 
terest concentrated  upon  one  case  has  become  diluted  over 
many  cases;  and  growth  into  a  calmer  wisdom,  and  a  fuller 
Christian  charity  are  healing  the  hurts  that  at  that  date,  scarifi- 
cation and  excision  only  irritated  and  inflamed. 

Before  calling  attention  to  Dr.   Morison's  Commentaries,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,   with    which   though  now  relieved  from   his   pastoral 
charge  in  the  city.  Dr.  Morison  is  still  connected  as  Professor  of 
Exegetical  Theology.     This  Union  was  formed  by  the  cluster 
of  ministers  and  churches,  that  between  1841  and  1843  had  to 
leave  the  United  Secession  Church,  on  account  of  their  break 
with  its  limitarian  theology.     Immediately  after  Mr.  Morison's 
excision,  his   father,  Bev.  Bobert  Morison,  of  Bathgate,  and 
two  of  his  brother  clergymen,  Bev.  Alexander  C.  Butherford, 
of  Falkirk,  and  Bev.  John  Guthrie,  of  Kendal,  having  dissen- 
ted from  the  Synod's  action,  on  the  ground  of   their  own  sym- 
pathy with  the  doctrines  condemned,  were  themselves  excin- 
ded;  following  their  leader  out  of  the  church  they  were  aflFec- 
tionately  attached  to,  and  within  which  they  were  surprised  to 
know  that  their  preaching  of  a  free  gospel  was  not  acceptable, 
—not  80  much  to  their  congregations,  however,  as  to  their  fel- 
W.presbylere.     The  basis  of  the  new  Union,  in  the  main,  was 
(1)  the  love  of  God  to  all  men,  the  work  of  Christ  for  all  men, 

*  J.  H.  Newman's  Fifteen  Sermons,  page  816. 
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the  striviug  of  the  Spirit  with  all  men;  (2)  the  placing  of  the 
saving  element  of  faith  not  in  the  subjective  exercises  of  the 
believer,  but  in  the  objective  power  ol  the  Saviour;  (3)  the 
accounting  for  the  loss  of  the  soul,  wholly  by  its  own  persistent 
unbelief,  instead  of  by  a  decree  of  unconditional  reprobation— 
which  doctrine  of  reprobation  these  brethren  maintained,  they 
saw  no  escape  from,  by  the  way  they  were  expected  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  Confession.  In  fact,  had  our  new  Congrega- 
tional creed  been  before  them,  and  had  they  not  been  excited 
upon  certain  aspects  of  theology  peculiar  to  their  ecclesiastical 
position,  that  creed  had  served  them  admirably  for  their  new 
statement  of  belief. 

These  brethren  did  not  long  remain  alone.  The  word  Union 
seemed  prophetic;  for  owing  to  the  growing  spirit  of  revival, 
in  connection  with  an  increasing  discontent  among  earnest 
souls  with  the  current  forms  of  religious  experience,  not  only 
did  churches  born  of- the  new  eflFort  multiply,  an  accession  was 
soon  made  to  their  number  from  the  Congregationalists.  Five 
churches  with  their  pastors,  and  nine  divinity  students  just  on 
the  eve  of  being  licensed  to  preach,  allied  themselves  to  the 
new  denomination.  Some  time  after,  two  churches  of  the 
"Relief"  section  of  the  dissenting  Presbyterians  came  into  the 
Union  ; — and  so  it  has  gathered  and  grown,  until  it  now  enrolls, 
in  all,  between  eighty  and  ninety  churches.  After  keeping 
aloof  for  several  years,  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland, 
— seeing  perhaps  that  these  earnest  Christian  men -were  not 
"increasing  more  unto  ungodliness," — has  of  late  exchanged 
delegates  with  the  Evangelical  Union.*     The  English  Congre- 

*  This  halting  action  is  not  a  solitary  fact  in  the  history  of  a  reform. 
The  all  but  perfect  identity  in  experience  among  Eastern  and  Western 
thinkers,  in  their  efforts  to  get  out  of  a  close  and  exacting  system  into 
the  freer  action  that  meets  the  world's  needs,  tempts  into  this  foot  note 
the  following  lines  from  President  Fairchild's  recent  Baccalaureate  Ser- 


mbn  : 


"  The  shadow  of  the  Westminster  Confession  rested  upon  all  the  Pu- 
ritan churches.  Under  this  sign  Lyman  Beecher  and  Albert  Barnes 
had  fought  their  battles.  The  new  school  theology,  which  had  spread 
in  a  superficial  way  through  the  land  in  connection  with  the  great 
revivals,  had  come  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  even  by  its  friends, 
because  it  was  feared  that  it  logically  led  to  Oberlinism  ;  and  the  New 
School  Presbjrterian  Church,  east  and  west,  hastened  to  vindicate  its 
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gationalists  have  always  welcomed  the  Union  ministers  to  their 
pulpits, — Principal  Fairbairn,  of  Airedale  College,  Joseph 
Boyle,  of  London,  and  Robert  Craig,  of  Manchester,  being  some 
of  their  more  distinguished  guests  of  recent  years.  The  Amer- 
ican Cumberland  Presbyterians  also  exchange  ecclesiastical 
courtesies  with  the  Evangelical  Unions  And  as  the  catholicity 
of  Christendom  perfects  itself  by  reason  of  use,  by  and  by  it 
mast  cease  to  be  of  an  offence  to  Christian  comity,  to  see  and 
to  present  aspects  of  truth  not  visible  to  Christian  thinkers  in 
the  sphere  of  their  birth  and  training.  "Holding  the  Head'* 
is  ihe  apostolic  test  of  unity  in  fellowship  ;  keeping  the  limbs 
of  the  growing  body  in  the  ©ramping  bands  of  a  younger  age 
is  not  suggestive  of  any  unity  that  is  vital.  But  a  truce  with 
the  disagreeable  past, — we  have  to  do  with  present  results 
instead  of  bygone  prognostications  ;  and  so  it  is  with  genuine 
pleasure  that  we  commend  to  the  reader  the  expositions  by  Dr. 
Morison  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  critical  exposition  of  Romans,  third  chapter,  not  being 
so  accessible  as  the  others,  merits  our  fullest  notice.  In  his 
preface,  in  strong  and  graphic  language  the  author  describes 
his  entrance  into  the  school  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  This 
third  chapter  of  Romans  he  treats  as  a  text  book  in  a  Spiritual 
University  ;  and  in  examining  it  he  describes  his  elation  of 
soqI  at  coming  into  contact  with  so  many  other  scholars, — pa- 
tristic, medieval,  modern,  and  more  modern, — whom  he  found 
chstering  about  their  incomparable  instructor,  Paul.  He  ex- 
claims with  Melancthon  :  **  Quid  tst  enim  Paulo  rarius  ?" 

After  further  information  upon  the  nature  of  his  Monograph, 
the  author  places  all  Theological  instructors  in  his  debt,  for 
the  following  weighty  deliverance  upon  the  bearing  of  exe- 
getics  on  systematic  and  polemic  theology  : 

ortbodoiy  by  diBclaiming  all  reBponsibility  for  Oberlin  doctrines.    The 

Congregational  churches,  always  a  little  apprehensive  lest  they  should 

seem  leas  orthodox  than  their  Presbyterian  neighbors,  stood  aloof  with 

averted  countenance.  "—77i€  Oberlin  Jubilee  of  1888,  page  107. 

May  we  add  this  also,  from  Professor  Park's  pamphlet  on  the  Ando- 

ver  Associate  Creed,  (page  40) :  '*It  has  been  said  of  the  Hopkinsian 

GalTinistB  that  '  they  dreaded  a  demi- Arminian  more  than  a  thorough 

one,  a  «eiiii-Pelagian  more  than  a  complete  one.' "    And  yet,  who  were 

the  Hopkinsian  Calvinists  ?    Were  they  not  modifiers  of  historic  Cal- 

yiskm? 
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**  The  author  has  had  in  view  at  once  the  permanent  interests  of  Bib- 
lical Exegesis,  and  the  present  phases  of  some  great  theological  contro- 
versies. He  has  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  matter  of  special  moment 
that  the  minds  of  theological  inquirers  in  general,  and  of  theological 
controvertists  in  particular,  should  be  recalled,  at  frequently  recurring 
intervals,  to  the  calm  investigation  of  the  biblical  idee^asthey  lie  in  con- 
tinuity on  the  page  of  inspiration.  If  such  investigation  does  not  ex- 
haust,— as  it  does  not, — the  possibilities  of  doctrinal  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis ;  if  it  leaves  indeterminate, — as  it  does,— the  measure  of  vital 
elasticity,  as  regards  form,  of  which  the  essential  realities  of  theology 
and  religion  are  susceptible  in  thought; — ^it  shows  nevertheless, — at 
least  when  conducted  with  sufficient  freedom  from  sectarian  prepos- 
session, and  with  adequate  literary  skill  and  scientific  intuition,— what 
were  the  actual  representations  of  things  which  were  evolved  in  the 
minds  of  the  inspired  writers.  When  these  actual  representations  are 
actually  ascertained,  a  touchstone  is  got  hold  of,  that  is  of  inestimable 
value  for  testing  the  legitimacy  of  the  theological  conceptions  which 
are  either  already  current  in  the  churches,  or  which  are  pushing  their 
way  into  public  notice,  and  seeking  or  demanding  ecclesiastical  recogni- 
tion. The  farther,  undoubtedly,  that  any  doctrines  diverge  in  form 
from  the  forms  that  are  explicitly  exhibited  on  the  pages  of  the  Book, 
the  less  is  the  likelikood  of  their  resolvability,  in  substrate,  into  the 
biblical  forms  ;  and  the  farther,  consequently,  must  they  be  removed, 
so  far  as  real  authority  is  concerned,  from  the  sphere  of  men*s  con- 
sciences. The  more  unwieldy,  too,  must  they  be  in  the  matter  of  adap- 
tability for  exerting  a  wholesome  ethical  influence  on  men's  hearts  and 
lives."* 

From  page  279  to  305  the  critical  reader  will  find  a  piece  of 
work  to  repay  his  attention  ;  and  if  he  is  one  of  those  younger 
theologians  whom  Dr.  Morison  seeks  to  aid,  he  will  find  the 
reading  not  only  richly  instructive,  but  in  the  English  of  a 
former  age,  **  vastly  entertaining."  The  way  he  disposes  of  his 
fellow-students  of  St.  Paul  who  have  not  taken  Dr.  Routh's 
advice  and  **  verified  their  references,"  is  a  lesson  on  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  that  should  do  them  good  all  their  days. 
The  main  point  of  criticism  is  upon  the  force  of  IXaum^peoi/^ — 
in  the  version  of  1611  rendered  as  a  substantive,  propitiation^ 
(Romans  iii.  25).  But,  as  in  other  cases,  Dr.  Morison  has  an- 
ticipated the  Revised  Version's  marginal  reading,— concluding 
for  its  adjectival  meaning  and  renders  it  propitiatory  ; — "  Whom 
Ood  set  {publicly)  forth  {as)  propitiatory^ — {available)  through 
faith  in  his  blood, — for  demonstration  of  his  righteousness  hecarist 
of  the  pretermission  of  the  sins  of  former  tiroes  in  the  forbearance 

*  Critical  Commentary  on  Rom.  iii.    Preface,  pages  vii.,  viii. 
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of  Ood, — in  order  to  the  demonstration  of  his  righteousness  in  the 
present  time,  that  he  may  he  righteous  even  in  justifying  him  who  is 
offaidi  in  Jesus^ 

And,  to  the  results  of  this  masterly  search  after  the  exact 
import  of  the  word,  let  the  following  passage  testify  : 

'*  There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  of  the  actual  conventional  usage  of  the 
word  as  employed  adjectlvely.  And  its  simple  adjectival  force  in  the 
passage  before  us  is  really  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  in  substance 
approved  by  Winzer,  Matthias,  and  Mehring.  It  comprehends  and  har- 
monizes, indeed,  all  that  is  aimed  at  in  all  the  other  interpretations ; 
but  it  embraces  them  in  the  ampler  folds  of  that  indefinite  applicability 
that  is  characteristic  of  its  own  peculiar  adjectival  import.  If  Christ 
Jesus  is  aet  forth  as  propitiatory ,  then  it  must  be  true  that  he  is  set 
forth  as  &  propitiationj  and  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  saxyrijice,  and  set 
forth,  too,  at  the  antitypical  fulfillment  of  aU  the  symbols  of  propitia- 
tion that  loere  divinely  instituted  under  preceding  dispensations.  It 
was  Christ  himself,  in  his  theanthropic  personality  that  was  thus  propi- 
tiatory. He  was  in  his  intermingled  satisf actio  and  satispa^sio,  the 
meritorious  cause  of  Gk)d's  relation  of  propitiousness  to  the  human 
family.  It  is  in  consideration  of  his  propitiation  that  God,  as  the  moral 
governor  of  the  universe,  is  willing  and  is  ready  to  forgive  and  to  jus- 
tify all  such  of  the  **  ungodly  "  as  will  be  induced  to  take  up,  by  means 
of  faith  in  the  propitiator,  that  one  mental  position  that  wiU  insure 
their  voluntary  reception  of  such  divine  influences  as  are  needed  to  re- 
new the  heart  and  assimilate  the  character  to  the  archetypal  character 
of  God." 

And,  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  that  the  exegetical  theo- 
logian secures  for  the  statement  of  truth  in  doctrinal  form, — as 
a  lesson  also  to  younger  theologians,  upon  the  value  of  medita- 
tion upon  the  words  within  which  the  living  truth  is  to  be 
found,  let  the  following  paragraph,  born  of  the  foregoing  inves- 
tigation, be  not  only  read  but  studied : 

''  Propitiation  assumes,  indeed,  that  the  great  moral  governor,— con- 
ndered  personally,  and  as  distinct  from  his  abstract  moral  government, 
—has  been  displeased.  It  assumes  that  he  has  been  greatly  offended, 
and  greatly  offended  Gk>d  has  really  been;  offended  at  rebellion  and 
with  rebels.  His  infinite  heart  has  been  stirred.  His  infinite  conscience 
has  been  aroused.  His  holy  indignation  has  sprung  up,  and  gone 
forth.  But  other  feelings  and  other  principles  were  at  work  all  the 
time,  and  thence  arose  the  idea  and  the  scheme  of  propitiation.  In 
the  accepted  propitiation  the  divine  anger  has  been  so  turned  away 
that  Qod  is  now  willing,  and  ready,  and  eager  to  forgive  the  guiltiest 
of  the  guilty,  treating  them  for  eternity  as  if  they  had  never  sinned. 
He  is  willing,  ready,  and  eager,  in  consideration  of  the  propitiation,  to 
Tender  them  who  had  madly  made  themselves  liable  to  everlasting 
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death  the  heirs  of  everlasting  life.  The  propitiatory  work  of  Christ  is 
thus  the  great  unique  fact  in  the  divine  moral  government,  in  consid- 
eration of  which  Qod,  as  the  great  moral  governor  is  willing  and  ready 
to  forgive.  Such  is  its  essential  nature.  But,  let  it  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  a  self -originated  desire  in  the  divine  heart, 
— a  desire  to  be  willing  to  forgive, — ^that  Gk>d  himself  devised  the 
scheme  of  propitiation."* 

But  one  more  citation  from  this  able  book  can  be  made, — it 
is  from  the  criticism  upon  the  outcome  of  the  discussion, — 
verse  31.  Do  we  then  abolish  law  through  faith  f  Far  be  it! 
On  the  contrary,  we  establish  law. 

Before  quoting  it,  let  us  say  that  not  once  in  all  these  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pages  upon  this  one  chapter,  does  the  au- 
thor's interest  seem  to  wane,  or  his  mental  power  to  Sag ;  and 
here,  at  the  last,  there  comes  out  upon  the  reader  laa  with  a 
fresh  unction,  this  admirable  handling  of  that  majestic  sen- 
tence, "  We  establish  law,^^ 

The  law,  indeed,  had  noX  fallen,  and  was  not  lying  prostrate,  so  far  as 
its  legislative  validity  and  authority  were  concerned.  In  the  sphere  of 
legislative  validity  and  authority,  its  position  was  the  same  that  it  had 
been  from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  to  the  end.  It  was  as  stable  as 
the  throne  of  God  himself.  But  when  the  law  is  contemplated  in  a 
lower  sphere, — the  sphere  in  which  it  comes  into  contact  with  human 
volition, — ^the  sphere  consequently  of  its  actual  or  factual  moral  influ- 
ence upon  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  man,  we  see  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  it  has  been,  with  awful  impiety,  not  only  pushed  aside,  but 
overthrowed  and  trampled  under  foot.  It  has  been  upset  It  has  been 
overthroum,  and  laid  prostrate  as  in  the  dust.  Nay,  it  has  been  broken. 
And  men  in  their  infatuation,  have  danced  deliriously  over  its  frag- 
ments. Such  is  sin.  There  is  an  insult  in  it,  in  reference  to  the  law 
and  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver.  This  is  solemn  matter  of  fact.  And 
the  apostle  was  thinking  of  it ;  as  is  evident  from  the  scope  of  the 
entire  preceding  part  of  the  epistle. 

Now,  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  propitiation  of  Christ 
not  only  meets  the  wants  of  men  in  the  direction  of  pardon  for  the 
past ;  it  also  meets  their  wants  in  the  direction  of  purity  for  the  futiire. 
It  involves  provision  for  the  establishment  of  the  moral  influence  of 
moral  law.  Into  whatever  soul  it  finds  an  entrance, — ^in  that  soul  it 
raises  up,  as  from  the  dust  the  prostrate  law  and  makes  it  stand.  It 
sets^p  that  which  was  up-^et  by  sin.  It  establishes  in  the  sphere  of  the 
soul's  inner  and  outer  activities,  an  ethical  influence,  which  is  really, 
— when  we  let  down  our  line  into  the  "depths  of  the  subject, — ^nothing 
more,  nor  less,  nor  else,  than  the  native  moral  influence  of  the  moral 
law.  There  is  a  point  whence  both  propitiation  and  legislation  respec- 
tively start,  and  whither  they  return."! 

*  On  Romans  iii.,  p.  806.    f  Critical  Expositon  of  Romans  iii.,  p.  415. 
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The  commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Mark  are  written  upon  a 
different  plan  from  the  work  on  Romans  iii.  They  are  prac- 
tical in  their  intent,  and  though  more  popular  in  their  «tyle, 
contain  almost  all  the  scholarship  available  even  to  the  schol- 
arly, not  only  upon  questions  of  textual  genuineness,  but  upon 
doctrinal  and  critical  opinion.  This  it  is  that  has  called  out 
the  unstinted  commendations  of  the  discerning,  in  all  sections 
of  the  Church.  Critics  of  widely  diflfering  theological  opin- 
ions are  at  one  upon  the  learning,  the  labor,  the  patience,  the 
skill,  the  soundness  of  doctrine,  the  devoutness  of  spirit 
shown  in  these  stately  volumes.  They '  have  their  own  excres- 
cences, as  what  able  books  have  not?  Yet,  the  Sword  and 
Trowel^ — Mr.  Spurgeon's  paper, — says,  "It  is  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times  that  there  is  a  market  for  such  massive  exposi- 
tions; and  we  are  thankful  to  Dr.  Morison  for  his  addition  to 
ihe  works  we  prize  above  all  others  ;  viz :  comments  upon  the 
wonl  of  God."  The  Edinburgh  Daily  Review^ — Free  Church 
paper, — ^says :  "Dr.  Morison  is  laying  the  Christian  Church 
under  deep  obligations  by  his  able  and  elaborate  cornmenta- 
riea"  Even  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine^ — the  literary 
organ  of  the  church  refusing  to  let  Mr.  Morison  continue  in  its 
fellowship,  advises  its  young  ministers  to  secure  these  com- 
mentaries, and  ponder  their  method  and  contents. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Morison^s  introductory  matter,  let  the 
following  be  taken  upon  the  aim  and  plan  of  Matthew's  gospel. 
Thinking  Delitzsch's  detection  of  an  exceedingly  subtle  plan 
of  the  gospel  hardly  borne  out  by  its  contents,  the  author  holds 
that  while  the  composition  systematically  carries  out  its  aim  of 
setting  Jesus  forth  (1)  as  He  really  was,  and  (2)  as  the  Messiah, 
shadowed  forth  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  it 
does  so  by  a  plan  finely  free,  easy,  and  inartificial." 

*'  It  is  Memorials  which  the  evangelist  is  engaged  in  composing.  And 
hence  groupings  or  constellations  of  things  come  frequently  in,  to  the 
gnat  intensification  of  the  ethical  influence  of  the  narrative  upon  the 
nund  of  the  reader.'  There  are  groupings  of  facts,  the  natural  Magna- 
Ha  of  tiie  Messiah  of  Gkxl,  though  marvels  and  miracles  to  us.  There 
are  groupings  of  far-reaching  remarks,  which  are  often  like  miracles  of 
thought,  and  which  are  certainly  the  germs  of  theology,  sociology, 
religion,  and  goodness  for  all  time  to  come.  There  are  groupings  of 
paiahlea  which  come  within  the  amphitheatre  of  our  vision  like  Chris- 
tian HnseB  in  a  troop,  with  hand  locked  in  hand.    They  tell  their  tales  ; 
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they  chant  their  music  ;  and  then  retire ;   leaving  behind  a  tiail  of 
beauty  that  lights  up  forever  the  whole  spiritual  scene.    In  short,  the 
taat  ensemble  of  the  Memoirs  has  all  the  effect  of  the  highest  art.    The 
attention    never   wearies.     The  interest  never  flags,— the    details  of 
things  are  so  intrinsically  catching  and  captivating,  and  the  range  of 
variety  is  so  great.  ........ 

A  child  can  look  and  wonder.  So  may  the  fuU  grown  man,  if  with  the 
loss  of  childislmess,  he  have  not  also  lost  that  childlikeness  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthful  feature  of  true  maturity  of  soul."* 

To  show  Dr.  Morison's  theological  position,  in  connection 
with  his  expository  skill,  and  his  reverent  spirit,  let  a  sugges- 
tive extract  serve : 

Matthew  xxiii.  37.  .  .  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not.  .  .  ''Wished  I:  Some  of  the  older  expositors 
stop  at  this  expression  and  set  to  work,  by  might  and  main,  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation.  How  could  the 
Saviour,  they  ask,  say  I  wished,  when,  if  He  had  really  wished  He 
could  and  would,  in  an  instant,  have  controlled  aU  their  wills  and  suc- 
cessfully gathered  them  together  under  the  wings  of  love  and  protect- 
ing care?  He  speaks,  says  Beza,  **  concerning  his  external  ministry." 
Says  Piscator  ''of  his  human  will,"  as  distinguished  from 
his  Divine.  .  .  Says  Parens,  **of  liis  Divine  will  indeed,  but 
only  of  his  preceptive  will,"  and  not  of  his  wiU  of  good  pleasure.**  We 
cannot  accept  any  of  these  answers.  Not  Beza's,  for  '*  external  minis- 
try," is  neither  internal  toish  nor  wHl.  Not  Piscator's,  for  Christ's  mere 
human  wish  or  will,  apart  from  His  Divine,  would  have  been  of  no  par- 
ticular significance  to  the  Jews  or  to  any  people  ;  and,  moreover,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the  Divine. 
Not  Pareus's,  for  the  Saviour  is  not  speaking  of  what  he  willed  or 
wished  or  enjoined  others  to  do,  but  of  what  he  himself  willed  and 
wished  to  do.  Every  interpretation  that  would  explain  away  the  reality 
of  the  Saviour's  sincere  and  most  gracious  desire  to  have  all  the  Jews 
without  distinction  or  exception  gathered  together  under  Him,  into  the 
enjoyment  of  his  love  and  protecting  care,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  as 
at  radical  variance  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  **the  gospel." 
(See  John  iii.  16.)  .  .  .  And  ye  would  not.  The  language 
is  evidence,  as  Dean  Alford  justly  remarks,  '*  of  the  freedom  of  man's 
will  to  resist  the  grace  of  Gknl.  Calvin  was  led  astray  by  the  theology 
which  he  inherited,  when  he  denied  the  validity  of  the  evidence,  and 
accused  those  of  sophistry  who  adduced  it  (a  sophistis  arripitur).  He 
did  not  anticipate  the  progress  of  philosophic  thought,  and  perceive  that 
the  denial  of  all  theology,  nattiral  and  revealed,  is  involved  in  the 
denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  wilV*\ 

*  Commentary  on  Matthew,  pages  Ivii.,  Iviii. 
f  Commentary  on  Matthew,  pages  449,  460. 
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Oar  work  is  done,  in  simply  directing  attention  to  these  ex- 
positions,— in  doing  so  by  giving  some  desired  information 
concerning  their  aathor.  Apart  from  that,  these  volumes  have 
a  solid  value  of  their  own  ;  their  intrinsic  excellence  will  con- 
tinue to  invite  the  criticism,  and  reward  the  study  of  the  schol- 
arly, of  all  shades  of  evangelical  thinking.  The  new  editions, 
reaching  us  through  an  American  publishing  house,  appear 
among  us  at  a  significant  time.  We  are  just  getting  under  the 
new  flag  of  a  genuinely  catholic  creed ;  and  this  catholic  theo- 
logian, is  just  passing  out  of  his  forty  years  of  public  life  into 
his  well  earned  retirement.  And  as  he  does  so,  the  Scottish 
press  accompanies  him  with  the  assurance  that  *'  few  ministers 
living  are  regarded  with  profounder  respect  than  the  founder 
of  the  Evangelical  Union,  which  now  consists  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred congregations." 

Yet,  forty  years  ago,  this  man  was  denied  "  a  name  to  live  " 
in  a  Protestant  communion.  He  desired  to  lengthen  the  cords 
of  the  church  he  loved.  But  no :  he  might  strengthen  the 
stakes  already  driven,  but  for  lengthening  the  cords  there 
was  then  no  provision.  And  so  being  cast  out,  he  took  the 
cords  of  the  gospel  with  him ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  being 
out,  he  went  further  than  his  first  intent,  still  having  stretched 
the  cords  to  their  fullest  tension,  he  has  of  late  been  '*  strength- 
ening the  stakes,"  on  the  old  ground  as  well  as  on  the  new. 
No  better  orthodox  book  upon  the  Pauline  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment has  seen  the  light  of  late  years,  than  this  author's  *' Bo- 
mans  Third." 

At  last,  however,  the  times  have  signs  that  the  Church  which 
has  Augustine  and  Arminius  in  her  membership,  which  sings 
Toplady's  and  Wesley's  hymns  out  of  the  same  book,  is  evi- 
dently about  to  let  the  followers  of  Augustine  and  Arminius 
and  the  singers  of  Toplady  and  Wesley  live,  without  reproach, 
in  the  same  communion.  Out  of  his  retirement,  therefore,  and 
from  under  a  less  bitter  odium  theologicum,  we  shall  look  with 
interest  for  Dr.  Morison's  long-promised  "Galatians."  He,  of 
all  men  we  know,  has  the  apparatus,  the  skill,  the  personal  and 
spiritual  experience,  the  sympathy  with  the  "  rare  man,"  Paul, 
that  fit  him  to  bless  our  common  Protestantism,  by  giving  it 
a  full,  scriptural,  forcible  exposition  of  its  grand  Magna  Charta, 
VOL.  vn.  28 
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— the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  And  may  others  follow  that 
*  uncompleted  work.  The  opportunities  are  opening,  more 
widely  than  ever,  for  the  genuine  gospel  to  get  a  hearing  with- 
out theological  prejudice  on  account  of  diversities  in  Christian 
belief.  In  these  widening  spheres  for  ^*  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  we  believe  that  James  Morison  has  earned  the  right  to 
be  heard.  He  is  heard  ;  and  will  be  more  fully  heard  by  all 
who  welcome  the  spreading  liberty  of  Christian  thought  and 
speech  ;  as  one  who  by  fighting  his  own  way  into  this  liberty, 
has  fought  the  battles  of  many ;  as  an  expositor  with  the 
strength  of  Trapp,  the  precision  of  Calvin,  and  the  unction  of 
Matthew  Henry;  as  a  noble  minister  of  the  gospel,  who 
*'  through  good  report  and  bad  report,"  still  held  his  place  as  a 
preacher  of  unwonted  power,  and, — ^as  many  live  to  testify,— 
a  friend  to  the  weary  heart  in  search  of  God. 
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Abticlk  IV.— PAUL  JANET  ON  FINAL  CAUSES. 

M.  Janbt's  '*  Final  Causes"  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  most  im- 
portant work,  and,  indeed,  an  almost  epoch-making  book  in 
Natural  Theology.  It  has  attracted  much  attention  from  all 
classes  of  thinkers,  scientific,  philosophic  and  theologic,  and 
has  already  taken  its  place  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
The  book  was  first  issued  in  the  original  French  in  1876,  and 
in  the  second  and  revised  edition  was  translated  into  English 
by  William  Affleck  and  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  this 
translation  has  quite  recently  been  published  in  this  country. 
In  style  it  is  marked  by  that  perfect  limpidity  and  transparency 
which  is  almost  peculiar  to  French  writers.  As  to  originality, 
while  it  is  plain  that  M.  Janet  has  read  very  widely,  it  i^  also 
plain  that  the  work  is  no  patch-work,  no  crude  and  hasty  com- 
pilation, but  a  carefully  wrought  out  system.  He  has  been 
much  influenced  by  Leibnitz  and  later  German  philosophers. 
He  is  also,  of  course,  much  indebted  to  French  writers,  Bos- 
snet,  Fenelon,  and  later  ones.  He  has  also  drawn  somewhat 
from  English  sources,  specially  Newton,  Clark,  and  Paley. 

As  to  general  method  and  spirit,  M.  Janet's  work  is  not  a 
polemic,  but  a  philosophical  examination  and  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  conducted  throughout  with  the  greatest  calm- 
ness and  candor.  Objections  are  put  and  answered  somewhat 
after  the  Platonic  style.  The  argument  is  closely  knit  and 
thorough.  Not  a  corner  but  is  searched,  and  there  is  every- 
where the  evidence  of  scrupulous  thoroughness,  which  seems 
at  times  almost  fastidious.  The  author  does  not  heap  up  facts 
of  adaptation  after  the  manner  of  the  Bridgewaier  Treatises  ;  but 
he  is  concerned  in  applying  a  philosophical  dialectic  to  the 
principle  of  final  causes,  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  principle  of  inferring  design  from  adapta- 
tion is  a  valid  one,  and,  ad  the  author  expresses  it,  this  is  accom- 
plished by  ^^  what  the  English  call  cross  examination.^^ 

'^The  present  work/'  he  says,  '^  is  not  altogether  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,"  (referring  to. 
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" Bridgewater  Treatises"  ** Duke  of  Argyle's  Beign  of  Law,  and 
Professor  Flint's  Theism^  It  is  not  a  treatise  of  natural  theology, 
but  an  analytical  and  critical  treatise  on  the  principle  of  Final 
Causes  itself.  Diflferent  times  require  different  efforts.  Phi- 
losophy has,  in  our  days  assumed  a  new  aspect  On  the  one 
hand,  the  development  of  the  sciences  of  nature,  which  more 
and  more  tends  to  subject  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  a 
mechanical  concatenation,  on  the  other  hand  the  development 
of  the  critical  and  idealist  philosophy  that  had  its  center  in 
Germany  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  which  has 
had  its  counterpart  even  in  Scotland  with  Hamilton  and  Ferrier, 
and  in  fine,  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  all  depart- 
ments, have  rendered  necessary  a  revision  of  the  problem. 
The  principles  themselves  must  be  subjected  to  criticism.  At 
the  present  day  the  mere  adding  of  facts  to  facts  no  longer 
sujffices  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  design  in  nature,  however 
useful  for  the  rest  that  work  may  still  be.  .  The  real  difficulty 
is  in  the  interpretation  of  these  facts,  the  question  is  regarding 
the  principle  itself.  This  principle  I  have  endeavored  to  criti- 
cise. I  have  sought  its  foundations,  authority,  limits,  and  sig- 
nification, by  confronting  it  with  the  data  and  the  condition  of 
modern  science,  as  well  as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  boldest  and 
most  recent  metaphysics."    (pp.  iv.,  v.) 

The  treatise  is  divided  into 'two  books,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  finality,  and  the  second,  of  the 
cause  of  finality.  Herein  is  a  division  of  labor  in  teleology 
which  has  been  little,  if  ever,  regarded  by  other  writers,  and 
which  is  considered  by  M.  Janet  as  of  great  importance.  He 
says: 

**  This  inquiry  divides  itself  into  two  problems :  1st.  Is  final- 
ity a  law  of  nature  ?     2d.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  law? 

These  two  questions  are  quite  distinct,  and  much  obscurity 
arises  from  having  confounded  them.  We  will  treat  them  sep- 
arately in  two  different  books."  (p.  13.) 

M.  Janet  seeks  to  show  in  the  first  book  that  there  are  phe- 
nomena in  nature  characterized  by  "  adaptation  to  the  future," 
as,  for  example,  the  wing  of  a  bird  is  in  forming  adapted  to  a 
future  action,  flight.  Such  phenomena  are  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  physical  causation,  and  we  must  consider  not  only 
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the  cause  as  inflaencing  its  efifect,  but  also  the  effect  as  influen- 
cing its  cause  either  by  ideal  design  or  otherwise.  We  must 
read  organic  phenomena  not  only  forward — efficient  causation 
— but  backward — final  causation — that  is,  in  such  phenomena 
not  only  does  the  past  control  the  future,  but  in  some  way  the 
future  also  controls  the  past.  In  short,  to  show  that  there  are 
means  and  ends  in  nature,  not  only  in  organic,  but  also  in 
inorganic  nature,  that  is  to  show  that  ^'  finality  is  a  law  of  nature,'' 
this  is  the  object  of  the  first  book.  In  the  second  book  M. 
Janet  seeks  to  show  in  what  way  the  ends  in  nature  control 
the  means,  that  it  is  not  an  unconscious  instinctive  operation, 
like  that  of  a  beaver  building  a  dam,  but  conscious  and  intelli- 
gent, comparable  to  the  action  of  an  architect  building  a  house. 
The  "first  cause"  of  the  law  of  finality — the  law  that  there  are 
means  and  ends  in  nature  as  well  as  causes  and  effects,  that  the 
future  controls  the  past,  as  well  as  the  past  the  future — is 
shown  to  be  a  Personal  Intelligence.  To  acknowledge  finality 
is  one  thing,  and  to  acknowledge  the  cause  of  finality  as  lying 
in  the  ideal  design  of  an  intelligent  Being  is  another  thing. 
One  may  thus  be  a  teleologist,  yet  not  a  theistic  teleologist,  as 
witness,  for  example,  Hegel  and  Hartman. 

Mr.  James  Sully,  in  a  notice  of  the  **  Final  Causes,"  in  Mind 
for  January,  1877,  disparages  this  distinction,  and  asserts  that 
even  M.  Janet  does  not  keep  to  it  He  says  that  design  is 
meaningless  unless  it  means  "  ideal  pre-representation."  On 
pages  61  and  92  the  author  does  indeed  state  "  ideal  pre-repre- 
sentation"  as  the  method  of  finality,  and  in  the  first  instance 
certainly  as  being  a  formal  statement  of  the  law  of  finality,  it 
OQght  to  have  been  made  broader  and  included  unconscious 
finality.  However  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  first 
book,  and  from  such  passages  as  on  pages  11, 108, 124, 187,  etc., 
that  M.  Janet  does  recognize  the  distinction,  and  keeps  to  it, 
as  much  as  is  necessary. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Sully's  criticism  on  this  point  is  a  failure, 
and  Professor  Flint,  in  his  preface  to  the  translation,  strikes 
keenly  at  another  criticism  which  Mr.  Sully  makes  in  this 
same  notice. 

We  can  only  consider  in  this  paper  the  first  book  by  way  of 
exposition  and  criticism. 
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Id  the  preliminary  chapter  on  the  problem  of  final  causes, 
the  author  briefly  discusses  and  sets  aside  the  notion  of  final- 
ity as  an  a  priori  truth.  We  think  that  this  portion  is  hardly 
as  thorough  and  satisfactory  as  it  might  be;  but  we  simply 
give  his  conclusion.  The  idea  of  efficient  cause  is  plainly,  he 
says,  a  necessary  and  universal  truth,  but  not  so  the  conception 
of  final  cause. 

"  Doubtless  the  human  mind  can  apply  the  idea  of  finality 
even  to  the  preceding  cases,  and  for  example,  believe  that  it  is 
for  an  unknown  end  that  there  are  mountains,  volcanoes,  mon- 
sters, and  so  on.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  can,  I  say  only  that  it 
is  not  forced  to  it,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  causality  properly  so- 
called.  Finality  in  these  different  cases  is  for  it  only  a  means 
of  conceiving  things,  a  hypothesis  which  pleases  and  satisfies  it, 
a  subjective  point  of  view,  to  which  it  can  abandon  itself,  as  it 
can  refuse  to  do  so ;  or  else  the  consequence  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  believed  true.  On  the  other  hand,  causality  is  a 
necessary  law  of  the  mind,  an  objective  law  of  all  phenomena 
without  exception,  a  law  necessary  and  everywhere  verified  by 
the  constant  reproduction  of  phenomena  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, in  a  word,  to  employ  the  expression  of  Kant,  finality  in 
the  examples  cited  is  only  a  regulative  principle,  causality  is 
always  a  constitutive  principle."     (pp.  6,  7.) 

M.  Janet  believes  that  finality  "  is  a  law  of  nature^  obtained 
by  observation  and  induction ;''  and  he  closes  the  chapter  with 
that  statement  of  the  problem  as  two-fold  which  we  have 
already  quoted. 

The  first  book  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  principle  of  final 
causes.  He  here  seeks  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  any  theory  of  chance  or  mechanical  causation  to 
satisfactorily  explain  concordance  of  phenomena  to  a  future 
phenomenon.  The  argument  may  be  put  briefly  in  this  way: 
We  see  certain  effects— e.  g.,  human  stomach,  eye,  etc. — which 
are  characterized  by  **  adaptation  to  the  future."  A  future 
operation,  viz :  digestion  is  to  be  performed,  and  an  organ  for 
performing  that  operation  is  prepared  in  nature  by  coordinat- 
ing numberless  indefinite  elements  into  the  definite  result,  a 
stomach.  The  question  then  is,  how,  out  of  an  infinitude  of 
possible  combinations,  there  results  this  definite  effect,  a  human 
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stomach,  perforaung  a  definite  work,  digestion.  The  only 
comprehensible  way  of  answering  this  question  is  to  acknowl- 
edge that  in  some  way  the  effect  has  influenced  the  causes,  cir- 
cumscribing and  selecting  to  itself,  that  is,  there  has  been 
finality.  Whether  the  influencing  of  the  causes  by  the  effect 
has  come  about  by  foreseen  plan  or  blindly  is  not  now  to  be 
considered,  but  is  to  be  discussed  in  the  second  book.  M. 
Janet,  referring  to  the  examples  adduced  of  the  stomach,  eye, 
etc.,  thus  clearly  summarizes  this  view  : 

"  From  these  examples  it  is  clear  what  we  mean  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  present  by  the  future.  We  will  choose  in 
each  function  its  essential  and  characteristic  phenomenon  (for 
instance,  in  nutrition,  assimilation,  in  respiration,  the  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood,  etc.).  We  will  commence  by  considering 
this  phenomenon  as  a  simple  result  of  the  properties  of  organ- 
ized matter ;  that  is  what  we  cali  the  future  phenomenon.  Mean- 
while, in  studying  the  condition  of  the  production  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, we  shall  find  that  there  must  be,  in  order  to  produce 
it,  an  enormous  mass  of  coincidences,  all  landing  in  precisely 
the  same  result.  This  we  call  the  harmony  of  the  phenomena 
with  the  future.  Now,  how  would  so  many  diverse  causes 
happen  to  converge  to  the  self-same  point  if  there  were  not 
some  cause  which  directed  them  towards  that  point?  Such  is 
the  SQccession  of  ideas  in  virtue  of  which  the  result  becomes 
an  end."     (p.  42.) 

This  chapter  is  thus  a  general  demonstration  of  the  principle 
of  finality  upon  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  causality.  Ac- 
cepting causality  as  a  valid  principle,  we  are  l:)ound  in  apply- 
ing it  to  certain  cases  at  least,  phenomena  of  organic  nature,  to 
come  to  the  theory  of  finality.  In  the  chapters  which  follow 
the  validity  of  this  way  of  inferring  is  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  facts  of  nature,  the  industry  of  man,  and  the  theories  of 
evolution. 

The  arrangement  of  the  chapters  in  the  first  book  after  the 
first  chapter  is  not  clearly  indicated,  and,  in  fact,  there  seems 
to  be  a  misplacing.  The  second  chapter  is  concerned  with  the 
Facta,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  Industry  of 
Man  and  the  Industry  of  Nature.  Then  there  is  a  chapter  on 
Organ  and  Function,  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  Contrary 
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Facts.     This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  Mechanism  and  Fi- 
nality, and  then  there  are  three  chapters  on  Evolution.     The 
chapter  on  the  Facts  is  not  connected  by  the  author  with  the 
previous  or  the  two  following  chapters,  but  he  very  appropri- 
ately introduces  the  chapter  on  the  Contrary  Facts  by  a  refer- 
ence to  that  on  the  Facts.     Chapter  III.  is  directly  connected 
by  the  author  with  Chapter  I.,  and  should  properly  follow  it. 
The  fourth  chapter  is  connected  with  the  third  by  M.  Janet, 
and  the  sixth  chapter  would  naturally  follow  it,  and  then  the 
chapters  on  Evolution.     The  natural  and  scientific  order  of 
treatment  thus  seems  to  be,  first,  a  general  and  abstract  demon- 
stration of  the  principle  of  finality,  and  this  is  effected  in  the 
first  chapter.     Having  this  general  statement,  it  would  next  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  particular  steps  of  the  process  whereby 
we  may  validly  reach  finality;  and  this  is  given  in  the  third 
chapter.     The  principle  and  «iethod  of  finality  being  under- 
stood  in    this  way,  they   might  be   further  emphasized  and 
illustrated  by  contrasting  with  and  defending  against  physical 
causation ;  and  this  is  effected  in  a  general  way  in  chapter 
sixth,  and   with   special  reference   to   physiology  in  chapter 
fourth.     The  particular  facts  in  nature  pro  and  con  would  then 
be  appropriately  considered ;   and  this  is  done  in  Chapters  II. 
and  V.     The  chapters  on  Evolution  very  properly  close  the 
discussion. 

This  is  evidently  the  natural  order,  and  the  one  which  was 
in  the  author's  mind ;  and  this  will  be  the  order  of  this  paper. 
The  book  was  largely  remodeled  by  the  author  in  the  second 
edition,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  still  further  improved  in 
this  respect  in  future  editions. 

Chapter  third,  the  chapter  on  the  Industry  of  Man  and  the 
Industry  of  Nature,  was  to  us,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  of  any  in  the  volume.  By  what  process  do  we 
attain  the  notion  of  final  cause  in  nature? 

"It  must  be  confessed  that,  if  experience  had  not  given  us 
beforehand  somewhere  the  type  of  the  final  cause,  to  all  appear- 
ance we  could  never  have  invented  this  notion.  We  do  not 
know  beforehand  and  a  priori  that  every  agreement  of  a  phe- 
nomenon -with  the  future  supposes  an  end,  but  this  agreement 
requiring  to  be  explained,  we  explain  it  after  the  model  which 
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we  find  in  ourselves,  when  we  make  some  combination  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  future.  The  foundation  of  this  conclusion,  accord- 
ingly, as  has  always  been  thought,  is  analogy."  (pp.  92,  98.) 
And  he  further  remarks  (p.  97),  *^  As  the  only  really  efficient 
cause  which  we  know  is  ourselves,  so  the  only  final  caude  that 
is  immediately  perceptible  to  us  is  in  ourselves."  It  seems 
necessary  that  a  person  should  have  the  capacity  of  designing, 
before  he  can  recognize  design,  for  the  machine  is  unmeaning 
to  the  idiot  We  know  ourselves  as  designers,  as  planning  and 
execating  according  to  plan  ;  and  from  comparing  the  seen 
effects  in  the  case  of  our  own  conscious  designing  with  like 
phenomena  associated  with  our  fellow-beings  we  come  by  the 
simple  formula,  like  effects,  like  causes,  to  attribute  design  to 
oar  fellow  men  and  the  higher  animals. 

^*  There  is,  therefore,  at  least  one  case  in  which  the  final 
cause  is  established  by  experience,  namely,  the  case  of  our  per- 
sonal and  voluntary  activity.  From  this  center  we  can  radiate 
around  ourselves,  and  the  first  certain  step  which  we  take  be- 
yond ourselves  is  to  affirm  intelligence,  causality,  desire,  and 
finally,  finality,  in  our  fellows."     (p.  98.) 

We  then  arrive  by  analogical  induction  from  ourselves,  to  a 
belief  in  the  industry  of  man,  but  how  shall  we  attain  to  the 
Dotion  of  industry  and  art  in  nature'?  By  the  comparison  of 
oar  own  works  with  those  about  us  we  come  to  the  conception 
of  human  industry,  and  by  the  comparison  of  human  works 
and  natural  products  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  nature's  industry. 
We  see  in  both,  for  instance,  that  the  principle  of  division  of 
labor  applies. 

"It  is  not  at  random  that  the  organized  substance  passes 
from  that  homogeneous,  amorphous,  indeterminate  first  state, 
which  appears  to  be  its  beginning,  to  that  state  of  skillful  com- 
plication in  which  it  is  seen  in  the  superior  animals.  It  is 
according  to  a  law,  the  law  of  the  progressive  perfecting  of 
functions  at  the  rate  of  the  progressive  differentiation  of  the 
organa  This  the  law  which  M.  Milne-Edwards  has  ingeniously 
called  the  law  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  to  the  high  import- 
ance of  which  in  the  development  of  animals,  he  has  rightly 
drawn  attention;  but  in  the  very  expression  of  this  happy 
(ormala,  who  does  not  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  science  to 
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avoid  the  comparison  of  human  labor  and  the  labor  of  nature, 
so  evident  it  is  that  these  two  sorts  of  labor  are  only  degrees  of 
one  and  the  same  thing?  In  the  first  instance,  in  humanity, 
as  in  the  living  organism,  all  the  wants,  all  the  functions,  are 
in  some  sort  confounded,  the  diversity  of  function  commences 
with  the  diversity  of  organs  and  of  wants,  the  first  division  of 
labor  is  that  which  nature  has  instituted.  But  in  proportion 
as  the  wants  multiply,  the  actions  and  functions  of  individuals 
separate,  and  the  means  of  performing  these  actions  with  more 
convenience  and  utility  for  man  multiply  in  their  turn.  Human 
industry,  therefore,  is  nothing  else  than  the  prolongation  and 
development  of  the  labor  of  nature.  Thus  nature  makes  pre- 
hensile* organs,  the  arms  and  the  bands;  industry  lengthens 
them  by  means  of  stones,  sticks,  bags,  pails  and  of  all  tools  for 
felling,  digging,  picking,  trenching,  etc.  Nature  creates  organs 
for  the  mechanical  trituration  of  food ;  industry  prolongs  them 
by  its  instruments,  which  serve  to  cut,  to  tear  and  dissolve 
that  food  beforehand  by  fire,  water,  and  all  sorts  of  salts;  and 
thus  the  culinary  art  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  succedaneum 
of  the  art  of  digestion.  Nature  gives  us  organs  of  motion 
which  are  themselves  mechanical  marvels  compared  with  the 
rudimentary  organs  of  mollusks  and  zoophytes,  human  indus- 
try prolongs  and  multiplies  these  means  of  locomotion  bj 
means  of  the  different  motor  machines  and  of  animals  employed 
as  machines,     (pp.  134-135.) 

It  may  be  added  that  not  only  do  we  prolong  natural  instru- 
ments, but  we  steal  from  nature.  Nature  ornaments  herself 
with  feathers  and  flowers,  and  we  steal  these  for  our  own  orna- 
ments. We  steal  the  bear's  robe  and  the  beaver's.  Man  steals 
nature's  weapon,  as  when  the  savage  makes  his  shark's- teeth 
spear.  Moreover,  we  perceive  analogies  between  artificial  and 
natural  instruments,  and  we  apply  to  artificial  objects  names 
drawn  from  natural  objects,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  or  the  arm  of  a  lever.  The  reverse  process  of  calling 
natural  objects  by  names  drawn  from  artificial  objects  is,  per 
haps,  still  more  common,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  sword-fish, 
sawfish,  tailor-bird,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  analogy 
of  form,  structure,  and  use  between  man's  instruments  and 
nature's,  and  that  this  analogy  is  owing  mostly  to  an  uncon- 
scious imitation  on  man's  part 
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We  see  precisely  the  same  objects  aimed  at  in  art  and  nature 
and  accomplished  in  both  by  coordination  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples; and  since  in  the  former  case  the  problem  is  solved  by 
design,  we  infer  that  in  the  latter  case  the  solving  cause  is 
designing  intelligence.  That  this  analogy  remains  good  not- 
withstanding certain  differences  is  thus  strikingly  emphasized 
by  M.  Janet : 

"  What  difference  is  there  between  the  act  by  which  nature 
has  created  a  crystalline,  and  the  act  by  which  man  constructs 
lenses?  What  difference  between  the  act  by  which  nature- 
creates  molar  teeth,  and  the  act  by  which  man  makes  mill- 
stones? What  difference  between  the  act  by  which  nature 
makes  fins,  and  the  act  by  which  man  creates  instruments  of 
natation  ? 

"There  are  two  differences:  the  first  is  that  nature  does  not 
know  what  it  is  doing,  while  man  does;  the  second,  that  in  the 
one  case  the  implements  are  internal,  in  the  other  external. 
Bat  these  differences  do  not  destroy  the  profound  analogies  of 
the  two  kinds  of  action  ;  and  there  still  remains  in  both  cases  a 
creation  of  machines.  Now,  how  could  the  name  machine  be 
considered  here  as  a  collection  of  means  and  ends,  there  as  a 
simple  coincidence  of  causes  and  effects?  How  should  the  con- 
struction of  an  apparatus  for  ffying  infer  in  thecaseof  man,  if  it 
were  discovered,  a  miracle  of  genius  and  invention,  so  compli- 
cated is  the  problem,  so  difficult  "in  this  case  to  adapt  the  means 
to  the  end,  and  yet  the  solution  of  the  same  problem  found  by 
nature  itself,  be  the  simple  effect  of  a  coincidence  of  causes? 
Can  we  thus  assign  two  absolutely  opposite  causes  to  two  abso- 
lutely identical  actions?''     (pp.  107,  108.) 

Again,  we  may  note  that  a  certain  contrast  between  art  and 
nature,  mentioned  by  M.  Janet,  has  in  it  an  element  of  likeness 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration  at  this  point  M.  Janet  remarks 
upon  that  contrast  between  the  works  of  man  and  nature  which 
has  often  been  noticed  by  thoughtful  observers,  namely,  that 
man's  are  works  not  self-repairing  and  reproductive  as  nature's 
are.  He  approvingly  quotes  from  Fenelon  :  "What  would  be 
thought  of  a  machine  that  should  flee  to  purpose,  that  should 
recoil,  defend  itself,  and  escape  in  order  to  preserve  itself  when 
it  was  sought  to  break  it?     What  is  more  beautiful  than  a  ma- 
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chine  that  repairs  and  renews  itself  incessantly?  What  would  be 
said  of  a  watchmaker  who  could  make  watches  spontaneously, 
producing  others  without  end,  so  that  the  two  first  watches 
should  be  sufficient  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  the  species  on 
the  earth  ?"  However,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  if  man^s  works 
are  not  reproductive,  they  are  productive  and  indirectly  repro- 
ductive. Man's  machines  perpetuate,  not  their  own  kind,  but 
another  kind.  The  foundry  lathe  does  not  turn  out  ready  made 
foundry  lathes,  but  bolts  and  many  things  which  contribute  to 
the  making  of  lathes  as  well  as  to  the  making  of  many  other 
machines.  The  works  of  man  are  inter-dependent,  as  are  also 
the  works  of  nature.  Self-repair  and  reproduction  are  phe- 
nomena of  the  highest  class  of  nature's  works,  living  beings. 
While  man  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  forming  a  fully  self-repair- 
ing and  reproductive  machine,  he  has  made  some  approach  to 
this  in  the  construction  of  self-regulating  and  self-feeding  ma- 
chines. A  self-lubricating  machine  is  in  its  measure  a  self- 
repairing  machine.  The  diflference  between  art  and  nature  is  in 
this  respect,  as  it  appears  to  us,  rather  one  of  degree  than  one 
of  kind,  and  as  such  it  is  of  value  in  the  analogical  argument 

The  analogy,  then,  on  the  whole,  between  the  industry  of 
man  and  the  industry  of  nature  is  most  striking,  and  has  always 
been  remarked  upon  by  man.  As  has  been  already  noticed, 
man  recognizes  this  analogy  in  the  naming  of  both  natural  and 
artificial  objects.  The  scientist  recognizes  the  analogy  in  many 
ways,  as  for  instance  in  nomenclature,  in  .such  terms  as  division 
of  labor  applied  to  organic  nature  by  Milne-Edwards,  and  Nat- 
ural Selection  applied  to  organisms  by  Charles  Darwin.  The 
analogy  has  often  afforded  a  clew  to  the  scientist  in  his  work, 
very  notably  so  in  the  case  of  Darwin's  famous  investigation. 
He  repeatedly  refers  to  it  as  the  guiding  principle  of  his  works 
upon  variation  in  nature.  For  instance,  we  may  cite  these 
words  from  the  introduction  to  the  Origin  of  Species: 

''It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to  gain  a  clear 
insight  into  the  means  of  modification  and  co-adaptation.  At 
the  commencement  of  my  observation  it  seemed  to  me  proba- 
ble that  a  careful  study  of  domesticated  animals  and  of  culti- 
vated plants  would  offer  the  best  chance  of  making  out  this 
obscure  problem.     Nor  have  I  been  disappointed  in  ihis  and  in 
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all  other  perplexing  cases.  I  have  invariably  found  that  our 
knowledge,  imperfect  though  it  be,  of  variation  under  domesti- 
cation, afforded  the  best  and  safest  clew." 

We  think  that  it  adds  to  clearness  and  fofce  to  put  this  anal- 
ogy of  art  and  nature  into  the  shape  of  a  ratio,  something 
which  M.  Janet  does  not  attempt.  The  facts  of  physical  sci- 
ence are  the  facts  of  teleology ;  but  the  scientist  rises  from 
facts  to  principles  directly,  the  teleologist  rises  from  the  same 
facts  to  different  principles  indirectly.  The  scientist  very  gen- 
erally employs  simple  induction,  he  rises  from  an  accumulation 
of  facts  directly  to  a  general  principle,  while  the  teleologist 
employs  compound  induction  and  rises  indirectly  to  a  general 
principle  through  the  employing  of  another  group  of  facts  and 
principles  to  help  out  his  work.  The  scientist  forms  a  simple 
ratio,  the  ideologist,  a  compound  one.  The  compound  ratio 
may  be  exhibited  thus  : 

Man's  work :  Man  : :  Nature's  work :  x  (God).     Or  to  take 
a  particular  instance,  the  heart,  it  would  be  put  thus:  Man's 
work — pump:  Man::   Nature's  work — heart:  x   (God).     The 
first  three  terms  are  given  and  known,  and  the  fourth  term  is  to 
be  determined.      More  exactly  according  to  the  formula  of 
analogy,  like  effiects,  like  causes,  the  ratio  would  stand  thus : 
Man's  work — pump :  heart : :  Man  :  x  (God). 
The  general  order  of  the  argument  from  analogy  may  then, 
vc think,  be  put  thus:  We,  from  perceiving  that  certain  acts 
are  connected  with  our  own  conscious  designing  power,  infer 
that  similar  acts  in  beings  about  us  proclaim  the  action  of  a  sim- 
ilar cause,  a  conscious  designing  power.     Gradually  we  attain 
the  power  of  recognizing  design  even  when  the  personal  agent 
is  external  and  absent,  as  when  we  find  a  watch  upon  a  heath, 
or  a  chipped  flint  in  a  gravel  bed.     We  come  to  recognize  intel- 
ligent design  not  only  by  seeing  beings  in  action,  but  also  we 
attain  the  power  of  inferring  from  relics  of  intelligence — e.  g. 
naachines  or  machine  marks — to  an  external,  non-resident  con- 
triver; for  instance,  we  see  a  man  hoeing  in  a  field,  and  we 
coDclude  that  he  is  doing  this  with  the  conscious  design  of 
aiding  the  growth  of  his  crops,  but  we  might  come  upon  the 
field  when  there  was  no  man  hoeing,  and  yet  conclude  from 
marks  that  the  field  had  been  hoed  with  conscious  design. 
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Mechanics  that  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  subject  to  the 
same  mechanical  laws  as  other  bodies,  in  Chemistry  the  divi- 
sion between  Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  is  being  done 
away  with,  and  in  Biology  theories  of  evolution  are  pro- 
pounded which  apply  equally  well  to  animate  and  inanimate 
nature.  To  acknowledge  universal  finality  is  not,  however,  it 
seems  to  us,  •to  acknowledge  universal  equality  of  finality. 
Finality  per  se  may  be  derived  equally  from  any  concatena- 
tion ;  but  this  is  not  to  affirm  that  there  is  as  much  finality  in 
the  stone  as  in  the  eye.  We  see  in  the  eye  a  more  complex 
concatenation  than  in  the  stone,  a  circumscription  and  con- 
straining of  a  greater  number  of  efficient  causes  to  the  given 
function,  and  a  greater  particularity  and  speciality  in  the  func- 
tion itself.  M.  Janet  throughout  his  work  insists  that  finality 
is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  organisms,  and  one  reason  for  this, 
diflFerent  from  the  ones  we  have  just  mentioned,  he  puts  very 
strongly  as  follows  : 

"  The  reason  why  final  causes  will  always  be  sought  by  pref- 
erence in  the  sphere  of  living  beings  is,  that  there  alone  a  fact 
is  met  with  which  may  be  considered  as  having  a  veritable 
interest^  and  which  may  consequently  be  an  end — namely,  sensi- 
bility. There  only,  where  the  possession,  the  preservation  of 
being  is  felt,  can  existence  be  considered  as  a  good,  and  conse- 
quently as  an  end  to  which  a  system  of  means  is  subordinated. 
What  does  it  really  matter  to  a  crystal  to  be  or  not  to  be  7 
What  does  it  matter  to  it  whether  it  have  eight  angles  in 
place  of  twelve,  or  be  organized  geometrically  rather  than  in 
any  other  way  ?  Existence  having  no  value  for  it,  why  should 
nature  have  taken  means  to  secure  it?  Why  should  it  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  a  plan  and  a  system  of  combinations  to 
produce  a  result  without  value  for  any  one,  at  least  in  the  ab- 
sence of  living  beings?  So,  again,  however  beautiful  the 
planetary  and  sidereal  order  may  be,  what  matters  this  beauty, 
this  order,  to  the  stars  themselves  that  know  nothing  of  it? 
And  if  you  say  that  this  fair  order  was  constructed  to  be  ad- 
mired by  men,  or  that  God  might  therein  contemplate  His 
glory,  it  is  evident  that  an  end  can  only  be  given  to  these  ob- 
jects by  going  out  of  themselves,  by  passing  them  by,  and  ris- 
ing above  their  proper  system,  to  doubt  it  is  the  same  as  re- 
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gards  living  beings,  if  one  would  rise  to  the  absolute  end,  the 
final  and  last  end,  but  in  themselves  and  for  themselves  they 
have  already  a  sufficient  though  relative  end,  namely,  to  exist 
and  to  feel  it ;  this  is  for  them  a  good,  and  one  can  understand 
that  nature  has  taken  precaution  to  assure  it  to  them.  It  is  not 
the  same  with  inorganic  beinga"  (pp.  190,  191.) 

M.  Janet  thus  briefly  states  his  conclusion  as  to  the  relations 
of  physical  science  and  teleology  : 

"To  sum  up.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  our  princi- 
ples and  the  most  recent  scientific  conceptions.  No  fact,  no 
law  of  nature  warrants  us  to  eliminate  the  final  cause  from  the 
human  mind.  Science,  so  far  as  it  is  science,  is  mute  on  the 
problem.*'  (p.  146.) 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  chief 
fundamental  ideas  in  the  first  book  of  the  Final  Causes  to- 
gether with  some  reflections  on  the  subject  which  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  study  of  M.  Janet's  work.  We  have  said 
nothing  with  reference  to  the  chapters  on  the  Facts  and  Con- 
trary Facts,  as  there  is  nothing  of  very  great  newness  or  in- 
terest to  be  noted  in  connection  with  them.  They  are  as 
remarkable  for  clearness,  candor,  and  thoroughness  as  is  the 
rest  of  the  discussion.  The  weakest  portion  of  the  book,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  the  discussion  of  evolution  in  the  last  three 
chapters.  While  there  is  much  here  that  is  suggestive  and  val- 
uable, yet  it  did  not  satisfy  us  as  some  other  parts  of  the  book 
did,  as  revealing  perfect  mastery.  Any  worthy  consideration 
of  these  chapters  would  itself  call  for  an  Article,  and  cannot  be 
compressed  into  a  few  words  at  the  close  of  this  review.  The 
writer  has,  moreover,  an  Article  on  this  subject  in  the  New 
Englander  for  September,  1888,  in  which  M.  Janet's  position  is 
to  acme  extent  considered. 

We  must  say  in  conclusion  that  we  think  that  every  one,  of 
whatever  opinions,  who  really  loves  candid  and  thorough  think- 
ing, cannot  but  be  interested  in  this  work  ;  and  we  believe  that 
11  will  do  more  to  put  Teleology  on  a  truly  scientific  basis  than 
any  other  work  of  this  century  has  done. 
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Article  V.— OEHLER'S   OLD  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY. 

Oehler^s  Old  Testament  Theology.  With  the  translation  re- 
vised, an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  E.  Day. 
Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Biblical  Theology,  in  Yale  Collega  New  York :  Funk  k 
Wagnalls. 

Scholarly  candor,  generous  and  accurate  learning,  careful- 
ness of  statement,  and  a  pious,  fervid  but  not  bitter  spirit, 
characterize  the  treatise  of  Oehler  on  Old  Testament  theology. 
These  qualities  of  the  original  work,  in  connection  with  the 
faithful  revision  and  valuable  notes  of  its  American  editor. 
Professor  Day,  fully  justify  the  claim  of  this  book  to  be  the 
best  one  as  yet  obtainable  for  the  instruction  of  theological 
students  in  its  subject.  For  mature  students,  however,  it  is  in 
some  important  respects  inferior  to  the  "  Old  Testament  Theol- 
ogy "  of  Hermann  Schultz.  The  latter  often  shows  more  of 
intellectual  pith  and  of  ethical  grasp  than  does  Oehler ;  more- 
over, the  positions  of  Schultz  with  respect  to  those  questions  of 
Old  Testament  Introduction  and  Criticism  which  underlie  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  theology  of  the  Hebrew  writers, 
are,  if  not  always  so  "safe",  yet  more  clearly  defined  and 
more  intelligible.  In  reading  Oehler,  one  who  reads  between 
the  lines  is  frequently  led  to  wonder  what  the  final  answer  of 
its  author  would  be  to  some  of  these  fundamental  questions. 
One  is  sometimes  led  to  inquire  how  Oehler  himself  would 
reconcile  his  own  position  as  a  critic  with  his  treatment  of  cer- 
tain points  in  Biblical  theology.  None  the  less  true  is  the  per- 
suasion that  Oehler's  book  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
subject  before  beginners  is  a  better  book  than  that  of  Schultz. 
For  in  certain  very  important  respects  the  theological  position 
of  Oehler  was  such  as  to  give  a  just  additional  value,  in  the 
minds  of  his  American  readers  and  admirers,  to  his  opinion  on 
critical  and  historical  inquiries.  That  position,  in  its  relation 
to  these  impiiries,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Article  very  briefly 
to  set  forth. 
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In  discnfising  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  I  have  eke- 
where  called  attention  to  this  fact  of  history  and  of  present 
experience  :  "  It  has  come  about  that  certain  works  on  herrae- 
neutics,  and  certain  commentaries,  are  much  used  and  highly 
praised  by  men  who  reject  with  horror  the  very  principles 
which  ^ve  all  their  value  to  these  works,  as  soon  as  the  princi- 
ples are  expressed  in  dogmatic  form."  In  the  same  connection 
I  have  also  ventured  to  speak  of  "  the  stolid  predisposition," 
which  so  many  show,  "to  maintain  the  post-Reformation 
dogma  of  inspiration,  while  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  very 
research  which  has  quite  undermined  that  dogma."  The  truth 
of  these  statements  is  now  being  illustrated  in  an  instructive 
way  by  the  reception  given  to  Oehler's  "  Old  Testament 
Theology."  Its  good  service,  as  rendered  against  a  truly  "de- 
structive criticism,"  and  its  pious  spirit,  have  called  forth  a  due 
reward  of  praises  from  nearly  all  quarters.  The  praises  are 
well  deserved ;  but  are  they  always  intelligently  rendered  ? 
We  wish  that  those  who  have  uttered  them  would  ask  them- 
selves this  question  seriously,  and  would  then  try  conscien- 
riously  to  think  out  the  import  of  their  answer.  On  the  other 
liand,  at  least  one  of  two  of  those  newspaper  theologians  who 
are  by  nature  or  long  practice  alarmists,  have  made  the  absurd 
discovery  of  "  rationalism  "  even  in  the  conservative  and  pious 
Oehler.  '*  nationalism !"  indeed :  When  will  such  theologians 
learn  the  alphabet  of  theological  and  critical  terminology  ? 
When  will  they  begin  to  school  themselves  so  as  not  to  fling 
epithets  upon  the  winds  so  aimlessly  ? 

The  "  position  "  of  Oehler  toward  questions  which  are  on 
fire,  and  which  will  in  time  burn  themselves  into  the  con- 
.^iences  and  minds  of  even  the  most  stolid  in  the  midst  of  our 
land  and  day,  may  be  learned  (sufficiently  for  our  purpose) 
from  the  following  brief  statement.  The  statement  will  in- 
clude certain  facts  from  his  life  and  certain  quotations  from 
liis  work  on  "  Old  Testament  Theology." 

There  are  some  interesting,  and  perhaps  not  altogether 
^niperficial,  resemblances  between  the  forces  which  shaped  the 
character  of  Oehler  and  those  which  shaped  the  character  of 
the  pliilosopher  Kant  nearly  a  whole  century  earlier.  Both 
were  of  weak  physical  constitution ;  both  suffered  nmch  from 
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physical  pains  and  physical  limitations.  Both  received  from 
their  parents,  and  especially  from  the  mother,  an  inheritance  of 
conscientiousness,  and  a  strong  development  of  that  inherit- 
ance through  early  "  Pietistic  "  training.  Both  had  the  di^jx)- 
sition  to  carry  this  conscientiousness  into  the  inquiry  for  truth. 
Both  had  a  strong  ethical  desire  to  acquire  for  themselves,  and 
to  impart  to  others,  a  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  and  a 
willingness  to  pay  the  full  price  for  such  knowledge,  in  care- 
ful, painstaking  inquiry.  Both  waited  many  years,  and  suf- 
fered repeated  disappointments,  before  reaching  the  place  of 
professor  in  the  department  of  learning  which  they  coveted. 
Of  course,  beyond  these  resemblances  no  parallel  would  hold. 
But  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  early  pietism  of 
Oehler  was  a  determining  factor  in  his  subsequent  theological 
and  critical  position,  as  the  early  pietism  of  Kant  was  a  factor 
in  his  ethical  and  philosophical  development 

The  two  teachers  who  had  most  to  do  with  shaping  the 
earlier  scholarly  tendencies  of  Oehler,  were  C.  F.  Schmid  and 
C.  F.  Steudel.  Schmid  taught  him  what  Biblical  Theology  i^ 
and  gave  him  an  impetus,  and  ideas  concerning  its  method, 
which  were  determinative  of  his  future  inquiries.  Steudel 
was  always  his  admired  teacher,  and  was  subsequently  his  be- 
loved friend,  as  well  as  father-in-law.  But  we  are  assured  by 
his  biographer  that  the  young  Oehler  was  not  blind  to  the 
great  faults  and  gaps  which  lay  in  those  "  premises  of  the  old 
supernaturalism  "  which  Steudel  believed  and  taught. 

The  treatment  which  Oehler  received  during  the  early 
years  of  his  professional  career  at  the  hands  of  the  rationalistic 
party  in  Tubingen,  undoubtedly  had  some  influence  in  con- 
firming his  native  conservatism.  It  amounted  almost  to  perst^- 
cution;  if  the  effort  to  prevent  cherished  hopes  of  posih'on 
and  influence  as  a  teacher  of  the  young  can  be  called  persecu- 
tion. For  some  time  Baur  and  his  followers  prevented  the 
promotion  of  Oehler.  But  the  course  of  these  Rationalists 
compares  very  favoi-ably  in  this  regard  with  that  of  the  nltra- 
Orthodox.  For  who  does  not  know  that  the  name  of  Ilenfi:- 
stenberg  must  remain  as  the  synonym  of  theological  bittemes^^ 
and  acrimony  ? — a  warning,  if  such  men  would  take  warning, 
to  his  theological  descendants  in  the  present  generation.    It  ifi 
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cheering  to  read  that,   in  later  years  when  Oehler  came  to 
Tubingen,  Baur  met  him  in  such  a  noble  and  humane  way  as 
to  erase  all  traces  of  the  severe  pain  he  had  formerly  occasioned. 
The  earlier  theological  views  of  Oehler  were  broadened  by  a 
more  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  writings 
of  that  master  of  the  art  which  recognizes  the  claims  both  of 
breadth  and  of  intensity,  Dr.  Martin  Luther.     His  teaching  of 
the  young  men  of  Grermany,  in  connection  with  his  experience 
of  the  powerlessness  of  the  older  dogmatic  views  and  dog- 
matic methods  to  win  and  keep  the  best  convictions  of  these 
young  men,  had  the  same  broadening  effect.     Nor  can  his  in- 
tercourse with  Beck,  Weizsacker,  and  others,  be  left  out  of 
account.     But  above  all,  his  own  inherited  and  cultivated  con- 
seientiousness,  and  his  scrupulous  fidelity  to  truth  in  the  exami- 
nation  of    truth,   prevented    him    from  espousing    partisan 
opinions,  whether  so-called  liberal  or  so-called  orthodox.     That 
it  cost  Oehler  something  intelligently  to  arrive  at  and  faith- 
fully to   maintain  this  middle   position, — mediating  but  not 
compromising,  evangelical  but  not  orthodox  after  the  fashion 
of  Hengstenberg, — ^there  is  proof  enough.     Like  all  conscien- 
tious souls,  he  had  to  work  his  way  out  into  the  light ;  he  had 
bv  a  way  of  trial  to  find  the  place  where  faith  and  faithful- 
ness to  his  own  intellectual  powers,  given  of  God,  could  unite. 
In  1847  we  find  him  writing  to  Dettinger  as  follows :  "  In 
heart  an  opponent  of  the  destructive  critwism^   in  intellect 
Uiken  captive  hy  it^  I  am  swimming  here  between  two  seas,  07h 
*he  one  side  accusing  myself  of  unbelief  on  the  other  of  dis- 
honesty.   Oh  this  Pentateuch,  Joshua  and  Judges  especially  /" 
Significant  words  are  these  2&  indicating  that  honest  and  thor- 
ough inquiry,  without  which  the  work  of  no  man  can  stand 
in  the  searching  fires  of  the  present  century.     Concerning  the 
nltimate  effect  of  this  inquiry  we  find  his  biographer  making 
the  following  assertion :  "  His  unpartisan  sense  of  truth  caused 
him  finally  to  discover  the  true  point  of  standing  on  this  domain. 
Later  on  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  be  friendly  with  a 
positive  and  conservative  criticism  that  drives  things  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  just  as  little  with  apologists  who,  like  the  friends  of 
Job,  'lie  for  the  honor  of  God.'     He,  therefore,  could  not  avoid 
adopting  certain  weighty  isagogic  results  of  the  more  thorough 
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criticism ;  for  example,  the  existence  of  several  historiographic 
currents  in  the  Pentateuch, — even  earlier  than  the  similar  con- 
fession of  Delitzsch." 

All  the  influences  already  mentioned  conspired  to  equip 
Oehler  well  for  his  work  as  a  systematic  expositor  of  the  He- 
brew writers.  The  same  influences,  however,  resulted  in  his 
being  always  confined  within  certain  limitations.  He  was  not 
great  in  the  gifts  of  speculative  inquiry  or  of  dialectical  skill. 
He  was  not  a  discoverer  of  hidden  truths  or  a  forerunner  of  a 
new  evangel.  He  produced,  as  his  friendly  biographer  admits, 
no  single  work  of  preeminent  distinction.  He  was,  indeed,  as 
the  same  writer  claims,  in  some  sort  "  predestined  "  to  be  an 
interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  he  had  the  character- 
istics which  the  aged  peasant  styled,  "  a  narrow  conscience  and 
a  broad  heart."  What  was  unscientific  and  what  was  hypo- 
critical alike  displeased  him.  He  was  perhaps,  as  he  would 
have  himself  confessed,  too  much  "  a  man  of  the  law,"  an  OUI 
Testament  man  particularly.  But  he  did  his  work  thoroughly, 
with  "  German  industry"  and  "  German  fidelity."  And  his 
influence  was,  and  will  be,  as  Diestel  aflSrmed  of  it,  wider  than 
he  in  his  modesty  supposed  possible. 

This  indication  of  the  position  of  Oehler,  as  derived  from 
the  facts  of  his  life,  can  be  confirmed,  though  only  imper- 
fectly, by  quotations  from  his  book  on  "  Old  Testament  Theol- 
ogy." For  a  clear  and  satisfactory  definition  of  the  position 
of  its  author  toward  the  fundamental  questions  of  criticism 
and  history,  this  book  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  None  the 
less  true  is  it,  however,  that  the  indications  which  it  does 
afford  are  in  full  accord  with  what  has  already  been  said.  In 
the  book  Oehler  always  appears  as  the  opponent  of  the  views 
espoused  by  the  school  for  which  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen 
stand  as  representative  names.  This  fact  is  so  apparent  that  it 
has  doubtless  betrayed  some  of  his  more  superficial  readers 
into  the  belief  that  Oehler  was  the  advocate  of  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  results  of  modem  criticism,  and  of  the  post- 
Reformation  dogma  of  inspiration  as  applied  throughout  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Let  not  those  who  wish  to 
admire  him  for  such  a  pitiful  reason,  so  egregiously  deceive 
themselves. 
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Oehler,  in  his  work  on  "  Old  Testament  Theology,"  repeat- 
edly insists  upon  the  necessity  of  approaching  the  Hebrew 
writers  from  the  historical  point  of  view.     At  the  outset  (p.  1) 
he  declares  that  whoever  ^'  has  not  learned  to  understand  the 
Old  Testament  in  its  historical  connection  .  .  .  lacks  the  right 
kev  to  its  meaninfi:,"     The  historv  of  Israel  must  be  subiected 
to  a  process  of  critical  sifting  in  order  that  it  may  give  us 
"  the  real  historical  facts  which  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment reproduces  as  the  contents  of  faith  "  (7  f .).     In  accord- 
ance with  this  position,  we  find  Oehler  insisting  that  the  Bible 
shall  not  be  used  as  a  kind  of  promptua/rium^  or  store-room, 
made  up  of  proof-texts  gathered  from  all  parts,  and  all  esti- 
mated as  of  like  value  (p.  2).     He  declares  (p.  3)  that  "the 
old  atomistic  system  of  Scripture  proof  must  be  superseded  by 
•me  which  shows  that  the  truths  of  salvation  formulated  in 
doctrinal  statements  are  the  result  of   the   whole  historical 
process  through  which  Revelation  has  passed."     He  sharply 
criticises  (p.  21,  27)  the  theologians  who  continue  to  hold  the 
post-Keformation  point  of  view,  and  who  "find  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Christianity."    'He 
truly  asserts  that  "  for  a  long  time  supematuralism  did  com- 
paratively little  for  Old  Testament  theology"  (p.  36).     The 
dogmatist^  who  "forces  the  doctrinal   contents  of   the  Old 
Te8tament  into  a  framework    bi-ought  to  it  from  without," 
does  not  secure  the  approval  of  Oehler  (p.  42).     But  the  first 
ind  great  leaders  of  Protestantism  did  not  deal  with  the  He- 
brew writings  in  this  unlawful  way ;  even  Reuchlin,  and  he 
t*pecially,  rendered  "  immortal  service  "  in  claiming  that  "  exe- 
fjesis  should  be  independent  of  the  traditions  of  the  church." 
Very  little  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  considered  as  dog- 
matic; except  as  it  is  historically  preparatory  to  Christianity  it 
does  not  claim  to  limit  Christian  faith.     "  Dogmas,  the  posi- 
tive doctrines  of   faith  and  life  which  demand  acknowledg- 
ment and  obedience,"  says  Oehler  (p.  6  f.),  "  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament,  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  Pentateuch.  .  .  . 
The  fnrther  development  of   religious  knowledge,  which  is 
found  in  the  prophetic  books,  the  Psalms,  and  the  books  of 
tke  Bhokhma  (Job,  Proverbs,   Ecclesiastes)  iire  inaccurately 
characterized   by   this   expression "   (viz :  dogmatic).      "  The 
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theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  hafi  to  handle  as 
such  what  is  only  in  germ^  and  of  the  nature  of  presentiment ; 
it  has  to  show  how  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  narrowness  and 
unfinished  state  which  characterizes  in  many  parts  its  doc- 
trinal contents,  points  from  itself  to  something  higher."  The 
Judaism  (I  will  add  whether  among  the  Jejvs  or  in  the  Chrk- 
tian  Church)  which  finds  the  completion  of  dogma  in  the  Old 
Testament,  he  fitly  compares  with  the  Mohammedan  view  of 
the  Koran  (p.  7).  In  very  truth,  this  whole  way  of  looking  at 
the  Hebrew  sacred  Scriptures  is  not  Christian,  whether  judged 
by  the  New  Testament  doctrine  or  by  the  permanent  doctrinal 
views  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  not  even  Protestant  doc- 
trine ;  its  origin  is  in  Rabbinical  grounds,  its  outgrowth  was 
the  temporary  and  abnormal  excrescence  known  as  the  poet- 
Reformation  dogma. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  Oehler's  position  toward  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general  might  lead  us  to  con- 
jecture somewhat  securely  what  his  position  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  revelation  and  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
Revelation  in  general,  he  believes  to  be  "  God's  witness  and 
communication  of  Himself  to  the  world  for  the  realization  of 
the  end  of  creation,  and  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  full 
communion  of  man  with  God."  Of  course,  then,  the  heathen 
are  subjects  of  this  general  revelation.  The  revelation  of  the 
Bible,  which  ''  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  covenant  between 
God  and  a  chosen  race,"  is  special  (p.  15).  But  this  special 
revelation  is  not,  as  the  older  theology  believed,  essentially 
and.  almost  exclusively  a  revelation  of  doctrine.  For,  if  this 
were  all,  "  it  would  in  fact  have  been  better  if  it  had  pleased 
God  to  send  directly  f I'om  heaven  a  ready-made  system  of  doc- 
trine. This  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  Mohammedan  idea  of 
revelation "  (p.  1 7).  The  special  revelation  "  falls  into  two 
principal  divisions,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  which 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  preparation  and  fulfill- 
ment" (p.  18).  These  are  different,  and  the  New  Testament 
emphasizes  the  difference;  it  speaks  of  the  Old  Testament 
teachings  and  institutions,  divested  of  their  fulfillment  in 
Christ,  as  poor  and  beggarly  rudiments  (p.  19).  "  The  Old 
Testament  itself  ....  acknowledges  that  the  manifestation  of 
God's  kingdom  at  that  time  was  imperfect  and  temporary." 
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On  the  *'  hiimiiig  question  ",  What  is  the  Bible  ? — or,  gu^  the 
same  question  is   ordinarily  phrased,   on  the  "Inspiration  of 
Scripture  " — ^the  views  of  Oehler  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
oiilv  very  briefly  expressed  in  his  "  Old  Testament  Theology." 
But  the  same  views  which  are  only  briefly  expressed  are  im- 
plied in  almost  every  discussion  it  contains.     In  one  passage, 
at  least,   Oehler  has  distinctlv  informed  us  what  he  considers 
ro  be  the  true  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.     This  passage  is 
particularly  commended  to  the  consideration  of  his  admirers  in 
this  country.     It  plainly  will  not  do  to  say  that  so  brief  a  pas- 
sage, even  if  its  conclusions  be  rejected,  cannot  affect  one's 
admiration  for  and  confidence  in  Oehler  ;  because  brief  as  the 
passage  is,  the  position  which  it  assumes  is  a  fundamental  one 
for  all  his  subsequent  discussions.     In  criticizing  the  view  of 
Rothe,  Oehler  says  (p.  8)  .•  *'  The  Bible  is  not  revelation  itself; 
it  is  the  record  of  revelation,     (The  italics  are  ours.)     Neither 
do  we  deny  the  proposition,  that  he  to  whom  the  reality  of 
revelation  is  made  certain  by  means  of  the  Bible  as  its  record 
takes  toward  the  Scriptures  '  a  free  position  of  faith.'  "  .  Our 
author  next  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  Bible, 
as  such  a  means  for  attaining  certainty  in  faith,  "  without  pre- 
conceived opinions,"    and    then  adds  the  following  pregnant 
sentence :  "  He  who  has  won  in  this  way  the  conviction  that 
Holy  Scripture  is  the  truly  witnessing  record  of  the  divine 
purpose  of  salvation,  and  of  the  historical  facte  which  serve  to 
its  realization,  and  that  in  it  is  contained  the  word  of  God  as 
the  means  by  which  every  one  can  Ixiy  hold  of  salvation — ^he, 
in  the  joyful  consciousness  of  his  faith  in  revelation,  will  cer- 
tainly fail  to  be  bound  by  human  traditions  concerning  Holy 
Scripture,  whether  these  originated  with  the  Jewish  scribes,  or 
with  our  older  I^rotestant  theology,  whatever  be  the  respect 
which  he  mav  feel  due  to  them :  but  neither  will  he  surrender 
himself  to  a  criticism  in  which  we  can  evervwhere  see  that  it 
does  not  rest  upon  the  consciousness  of  faith  which  Rothe 
eommends."      Our  Lutheran  friends   in  this  country  should 
consider  well  the  words  which  I  have  italicised  ;  for   their 
author  remained  throughout  a  consistent  and  devoted  Lutheran, 
a  distinguished   defender  of    the   Lutheran   (confession.      If 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  the  great  Reformer  cannot  bring 
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themselves  into  sjonpathy  with  Luther's  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Christian  "  consciousness  of 
faith,"  let  them  at  least  respect  the  memory  of  comrades  like 
Tholuck  and  Oehler. 

Oehler's  general  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible  as  the 
"  record  of  revelation  "  and  the  "  vehicle  of  the  Word  of  God," 
to  be  interpreted  and  accepted  with  a  blending  of  free  criti- 
cism and  that  "  consciousness  of  faith "  upon  which  right 
criticism  rests,  is  certainly  very  far  from  the  view  of  the  post- 
Reformation  dogma.  It  is  to  this  latter  view  that  Oelder  re- 
fers when  he  connects  the  "  older  Protestant  theology  "  with 
"the  Jewish  scribes."  Nor  is  this  connection  an  accidental 
affair.  He  who  knows  Church  history  at  all  thoroughly, 
knows  that  the  ancient  Jewish  scribes  and  "  the  older  Protestant 
theology"  are,  in  the  springs  of  motive  and  the  methods  of 
domatizing,  singularly  alike. 

The  particular  applications  of  the  above-mentioned  view  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  which  occur  in  Oehler's  "  Old  Testament 
Theology,"  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  mention.  It  accords 
with  this  view,  when  Oehler,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
work  (p.  2)  answers  the  question.  What  makes  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  be  Holy  Scripture  ?  by  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of 
Hofmann :  "  Our  position  is,  that  the  history  contained  in 
Scripture  being  the  history  of  Israel^  is  what  makes  it  Holy 
Scripture ;  for  Israel  is  the  people  whose  history  is  the  call  to 
salvation."  With  regard  to  the  critical  and  historical  ques- 
tions of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  Oehler  nowhere  in  thi^ 
work,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  clearly  defines  his  position.  Such 
a  fact  is  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  against  any  scientific 
expositor  of  Old  Testament  theology.  We  have  seen  from 
his  life,  however,  how  sharply  and  deeply  this  question  had 
cut  its  way  into  his  soul.  The  importance  which  he  attached 
to  it  would  even  seem  exaggerated  to  many  equally  conscien- 
tious and  devout  students  of  the  Bible.  We  have  been  told 
by  his  biographer  that  he  admitted  that  criticism  has  proved 
its  main  position,  viz  :  "  the  existence  of  several  historiographic 
currents  in  the  Pentateuch,"  and  that  he  made  this  admission 
earlier  than  did  Delitzsch.  In  view  of  the  utter  disregard  of 
truth  of  fact  which  has  recently  been  shown  by  those  who 
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have  undertaken  to  teacli  the  people  ou  this  important  subject, 
it  needs  to  be  repeated  that  in  Germany,  for  some  time  past, 
the  number  of  scholars  who  have  not  coincided  in  this  admis- 
gion  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  spite  of 
Oehler's  failure  clearly  to  define  his  critical  position,  certain 
expressions  in  his  book  point  out  the  direction  of  that  position. 
Thus  on  page  fifty-two  we  find  him  speaking  of  "  the  redactor 
of  the  Pentateuch,  who  in  so  many  cases  shows  his  skill  in 
fitting  the  different  sources  into  each  other."  In  another  pas- 
sage (p.  75),  after  remarking  that  "  the  structure  of  the  legis- 
lative portions  of  the  Pentateuch  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Old  Testament  Introduction,"  he  adds :  "  The  succession  of 
the  laws  has  not  the  systematic  arrangement  of  a  formal  code, 
but  each  law  is  put  in  the  place  in  which  its  publication  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary."  As  to  the  date  and  origin  of  Deuter- 
onomy, his  "  Theology  "  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  clear 
indication  of  his  opinion.  Oehler  frequently  seeks  relief  by 
the  opportunity,  which  his  subject  oflfers  him,  of  relegating 
the  underlying  critical  questions  to  the  discussions  of  Biblical 
Introduction. 

The  mediating  position  of  this  author  is  further  illustrated 
bv  his  treatment  of  such  topics  as  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah," 
the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  future  life,  the  doctrine  of 
miracles,  the  nature  of  prediction  and  its  fulfillment,  the  na- 
ture of  the  writings  called  Ilhokhmu.  On  all  these  topics  his 
opinion  is,  in  all  important  respects,  as  conservative  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  right  general  position  toward  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  as  can  be  vindicated  in  the  light  of  the 
past  century  of  intense  study  of  the  Bible  by  Christian 
scholars.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  sink  the  plea  for 
Oehler,  and  for  every  other  individual  critic  or  author,  in  the 
plea  for  a  fair  and  genial  consideration  of  the  claims  of  honest 
Christian  scholarship.  Upon  these  claims,  and  upon  the  way 
in  which  they  are  being  dealt  with  at  present  in  this  country 
by  a  portion  of  the  religious  press,  I  wish  to  speak  the  follow- 
ing plain  words. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest  that  a  large  number  of  those 
who  criticise  these  mediating  and  evangelical  views,  whenever 
such  views  are  derived  from  a  frank  and  hearty  acceptance  of 
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the  results  of  biblical  research,  have  themselves  no  firm  p^und 
of  standing.  Neither  their  praise  nor  their  condemnation 
is  given  with  an  open  eye ;  he  will,  therefore,  surely  be  misled 
whose  judgment  is  in  the  keeping  of  such  critics.  I  do  not 
speak  of  those  careful  and  candid  scholars  who,  after  due  in- 
tjuiry,  cannot  even  go  as  far  as  does  Oehler,  or  of  those  who 
find  themselves  compelled  to  go  much  further  than  he  toward 
certain  negative  positions  of  the  »o-called  higher  criticism.  I 
speak  of  a  large  class  of  uninformed  or  prejudiced  writers, 
who,  for  the  most  part  with  their  names  concealed,  make  an 
impression  upon  the  public  (great  numbers  of  the  ministers 
included)  through  the  religious  newspapers.  The  shifting  atti- 
tude of  these  writers  shows  that  they  are  dimly  conscious  of 
never  having  found  any  tenable  position  for  their  own  faith  in 
the  Bible. 

It  is  also  manifest  that  this  shifting  and  half-hearted  tra- 
ditional attitude  toward  Sacred  Scripture  cannot  much  longer 
maintain  itself  against  the  firm  and  rapid  advances  of  Christian 
scholarship.  Men  will  not  be  able  forever  to  play  fast  aiul 
loose  with  the  fundamental  questions  of  theology  and  criticism. 
The  majority  will  in  time  see  the  inconsistency  of  admitting 
the  existence  of  even  minute  historical  errors  in  the  Bible  and 
then  aflSrming  a  dogma  which  is  overthrown  by  a  single  sucli 
admission,  of  apologizing  for  the  relative  moral  imperfection 
of  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  advocating  a  theorv 
of  '^  verbal "  or  "  plenary  "  inspiration,  in  any  historical  mean- 
ing of  those  terms.  The  Church  of  Christ,  even  in  America 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  soon  come  to  feel  no  alarm 
at  the  exercise  of  its  Pauline  privilege  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Sacred  Scripture.  It  will 
know  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  within  itself.  It  will 
learn  in  time  to  hear  again  the  words  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  and  the  voice  of  the  Church  Catholic  in  all  the  ages, 
rather  than  the  voice  of  Jewish  Eabbis  and  of  theologians 
like  Calovius,  and  Quenstedt,  and  Gerhard.  Protestantism 
will  have,  in  time,  more  respect  for  its  birthright,  and  will 
esteem  the  judgment  of  the  great  Reformers  concerning  the 
Bible,  and  concerning  the  analogy  of  faith,  as  more  valuable 
than  the  contorted  formulas  of  the  j9<?«^Ref ormation  dogma. 
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For  it  is  well  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  call  atten- 
tion again  to  the  position  of  the  best  scholarship  toward  the 
question  of  Sacred  Scripture.     The  question  as  to  what  this 
position  really  is,  is  often  pronounced  upon  as  though  it  were  a 
question  of  epithets.     It  is  purely  a  question  of  fact.     The 
eunservative    and  pious  Oehler   may  be   considered   as   just 
within  the  lines  which  this  scholarship  considers  it  desirable  to 
try  to  defend.     A  very  large  body  of  men  whom  the  Christian 
Church  will  never  unchurch,  have  already  retreated  very  much 
further  in  toward  the  central  defences.     Will  these  defences 
lie  best  guarded  by  the  irregulars  who  are  firing  far  short  of 
the  advancing  enemy  from  worn-out  fusils  and  flint-lock  mus- 
kets {    The  very  course  of  these  irregulars  shows  that  they  are 
uneasy  in  the  consciousness  of  their  defenceless  position.   Why 
otherwise  do  they  appeal  with  such  shouts  of  welcome  to  the 
''  G^nnan"  scholars,  when  they  think  to  derive  help  from  them, 
and  then  sneer  at  everything    "  Teutonic,"  when   they   find 
these  scholars  cannot  be  drilled  in  their  company,  or  made  to 
tight  with  their  antiquated  weapons.     Why  are  Oehler,  and 
Dillmann,  and  Strack,  and  Delitzsch,  and  Kiehm,  quoted  as 
authorities   against    Graf  and  Wellhausen,  and  then  abused 
under  the  breath  when  it  is  found  that  they  have  all  abandoned 
the  traditional  views  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  the  views 
of  the  post-Keformation  theologians  ?     Why  are  Weiss,  and 
Meyer,  and  Tholuck,  and  Bleek,  treated  to  sugar  plums  with 
one  hand  and  threatened  with  *the  rod  with  the  other  hand  'i 
Is  it  because  those  who  praise  and  blame,  alike  ignorantly,  can- 
not always  reach  the  real  views  of  these  conservative  critics, 
since  the  originals  are  to  them  sealed  hooks  f     Or  is  it  because 
newspaper  critics  in  general  cannot  be  expected  to  wait  even 
to  read  the  translations  of  these  German  masters  of  criticism  'i 
It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  Oehler  plainly  did  not  accept 
certain  alternatives  which  are  current  among  us.     We  are,  in- 
deed, being  treated  just  now  to  a  number  of  most  amazing 
alternatives.      Among   such   alternatives   are   the   following : 
Either  the  synagogue  tradition  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
whole  Pentateuch  or  else  the  vagaries  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen  ; 
eitlier  the  affirmation   that   the   sacred   books  are   alike   and 
throughout  infallible  or  else  the  surrender  of  all  confidence  in 
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their  authority ;  either  the  complete  identification  of  Proverbg, 
and  Canticles,  and  Esther  with  the  Word  of  God  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  or  else  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  Word  of 
God  ;  in  fine,  either  the  post-Reformation  dogma  as  we  hold  it 
in  direct  succession  from  its  eminent  advocates  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  else  the  acceptance  of  the  modem  natural- 
ism and  agnosticism.  I  will  venture  to  put  these  alternatives, 
and  others  like  them,  into  one  final  form  which  shall  represent 
the  substance  of  them  all ;  either  the  spirit  of  Calovius,  whose 
daily  prayer  is  said  to  have  been — Imple  me^  detis,  odio  haereti- 
corwm^ — or  else  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Paine ;  either  the  views 
of  ancient  Jewish  Rabbis  and  their  modem  representatives,  or 
else  the  views  of  Strauss  and  Renan.  But  who  gave  these 
wise  men  in  the  midst  of  us  their  right  to  impose  upon  their 
brethren  such  amazing  alternatives  ?  And  who,  that  knows 
the  case,  will  for  a  moment  submit  to  such  an  imposition  ? 

In  view  of  the  position  and  manners  of  those  to  whom  allu- 
sion has  just  been  made,  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  dissemina- 
tion of  works  like  that  of  Oehler.  We  heartily  desire  that 
translations  of  similar  German  works,  as  they  have  been  given 
to  the  English-reading  public  by  the  houses  of  T.  and  T. 
Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Scribners,  of  New  York,  and  by 
other  publishing  houses  in  England  and  in  this  country,  should 
have  the  widest  possible  circulation.  The  circulation  of  such 
books  will  help  to  bring  forward  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  lib- 
erty. Nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing  our  pleasure  at  the 
fact  that  Oehler's  "  Old  Testament  Theology "  has  already 
been  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  the  Seminaries  of  Yale  and 
of  Princeton.  We  shall  take  a  great  interest  in  noting  how 
the  positions  of  Oehler,  as  we  have  truly  stated  them  in  his 
own  words,  are  made  to  conform  with,  or  to  modify,  the 
teaching  in  systematic  theology  which  is  given  in  this  latter 
Seminary. 
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Artjclb  VI.— the  society  SYSTEM  OF  YALE 

COLLEGE. 

"  Zeal  for  the  public  good  is  the  characteristic  of  a  man  of  honor,  and 
a  gentleman,  and  must  take  place  of  pleasures,  profits,  and  all  other 
private  gratifications.  Whoever  wants  this  motive  is  an  open  enemy, 
or  an  inglorious  neuter  to  mankind,  in  proportion  to  the  misapplied 
adyaDtages  with  which  nature  and  fortune  have  blessed  him." 

Of  late  years  the  secret  society  system  of  Yale  (college  has 
been  challenged  with  increasing  frequency.  In  1875  the 
Sophomore  societies  were  abolished  by  the  faculty  ;  in  1876  an 
organized  band  of  students  broke  into  and  claimed  to  have 
rilled  one  of  the  Senior  Society  halls.  This  unprecedented 
vandalism  was  continued,  in  1878,  by  another  set  of  collegiate 
tiiaranders  defacing  with  paint  both  Senior  buildings.  The 
offenders  were  tried  in  the  City  Court,  but  escaped  free  of  fine 
or  imprisonment,  through  technicalities,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  and  best 
legal  talent  in  New  Haven. 

Daring  this  year  a  daily  anti-Senior  Society  newspaper  was 
started  and  vigorously  conducted  so  as  to  thwart  the  society 
men  in  every  way. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Freshmen  Societies  ceased  to  exist,  by 
order  of  the  fates  which  control  the  destinies  of  the  Univer- 
sity—-and  the  marking-books!  Following  this  period  of  un- 
rest came  an  elaborate  pamphlet  from  a  man  who  had  belonged 
to  the  societies  of  each  year,  from  first  to  last,  who  sought 
to  prove  that  the  whole  system  was  pernicious  and  should  be 
aboIiBhed.  Lastly,  this  year,  the  crusade  against  the  societies 
wa8  transferred  to  the  columns  of  prominent  metropolitan 
journals,  where  alumnus  and  undergraduate  emulated  each 
other  in  striving  to  point  out  enormities  committed  by  the 
s<Miietie& 

To  deny  that  such  a  retrospect  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
satisfactory would  be  insincere ;  for  there  are  many  first  class 
colleges  possessing  a  greater  number  of  societies  than  Yale,  at 
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which  the  utmost  good  feeling  prevails  on  this  subject,  among 
the  faculty  and  the  students  themselves.  Whether  the  Yale 
Societies  are  guilty  or  not  of  the  charges  made  against  them 
is  not  the  first  (luestion  in  order.  The  very  fact  that  almost 
every  year  the  students  are  more  or  less  divided  on  this 
score,  that  twice  within  the  past  ten  years  the  faculty  have 
thought  necessary  to  exercise  their  rarely  used  prerogative  of 
suppressing  time-honored  student  customs — the  Freshmen  and 
the  Sophomore  Societies — ^augurs  that  germs  of  further  dissen- 
sion may  exist  fatal  to  that  harmony  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  University. 

Silence  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  societies  when 
assailed,  however  unjustly,  because  they  have  realized  that  to 
do  justice  to  their  cause  iixey  would  have  to  reveal  much  which, 
even  though  highly  commendable  in  itself,  rightly  concerned 
no  men  excepting  their  members.     The  Societies  have  never 
yet,  even  with  a  mob  at  their  doors,   been  forced  to  capit- 
ulate or  offer  explanations  to  their  assailants,   and  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  they  ever  will  condescend  to  do  so. 
But  when  the  controversy  concerning  them  is  taken  from  the 
college  arena  and   the  reading  public  is  invoked  to  act  a£ 
judge,   when  the  good  name  of  the  University  is  dragged 
through  the  mire  by  her  own   sons,  and  the  faculty  and  the 
corporation  directly  appealed  to,  ''  to  right  a  crying  evil,"  we 
believe  the   usual  conditions  of   "society  etiquette"   to  be 
altered — ^that  plain   words,  between  man  and  man,  are  best; 
that  reformers  should  be  held  to  prove  their  damaging  charges, 
or  silenced  with  the  deserved  contempt  which  awaits  men  who 
have  not  hesitated,  intentionally,  or  unintentionally  to  compro- 
mise the  innocent.     The  time  for  delay,  for  allowing  things  to 
"adjust"    themselves    would  appear  to  have  passed.      The 
charges  against  the  societies  themselves  and  against  the  man- 
agement of  the  College  for  allowing  them  to  exist,  have  been 
formally  presented  ;  and  now,  in  common  justice,  the  condem- 
nation of  the  body  of  the  alumni  should  be  centered  against 
the  societies  on  their  demerits,  or  in  case  no  valid  objections 
can  be  raised  against  their  existence,  they  should  frankly  be 
bidden  to  go   their   way   unmolested,  without   the  constant 
reproach  that  the  advantages  which  they  oflEer  are  selfish  ad- 
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vantages,  for  a  few,  obtained  at  the  expense  of  |the  many. 
A  mere  attempt  at  friendly  discussion  will  often  go  far  to- 
ward the  settlement  of  a  serious  difficulty,  unless  the  parties 
are  hopelessly  estranged.  Surely  no  society  abolitionist,  how- 
ever radical,  will  claim  that  the  body  of  society  men  and  the 
l>ody  of  "  neutrals "  a/re  hopelessly  estranged  from  each  other 
or  from  their  college.  Perhaps,  too,  a  simple  statement 
of  the  points  at  issue  and  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
them,  will  disclose  the  remedy  for  any  evils  which  may  chance 
to  cause  this  "misunderstanding" — if  that  word  is  strong 
enough  to  explain  "  why  graduates  of  Yale  have  boasted  that 
they  dissuade  young  men  from  joining  their  Ahna  Mater  and 
that  they  will  never  give  of  their  own  means  to  her  so  long 
as  the  present  society  system  exista" 

Few  simple  things  have  been  more  misstated  and  misunder- 
stood, than  this  same  system.     It  dates  from  1832.     In  that 
year  a  Senior   Society  of  fifteen   men   was  established.     A 
second  Senior  Society  followed  in  1842.     The  first  Junior  So- 
ciety was  founded  in  1836 ;  a  second  in  1838  ;  the  third  in 
1844.    They  each  took  about  twenty  men  from  a  class.     The 
first  Sophomore  Society — a  relic  of  ''  Bully  Club  "  days — was 
acknowledged  to  the  public  in  1838  ;  a  second  dates  from  1846. 
()n  the  death  of  these,  two  more  Sophomore  Societies  were 
established,  in  1864.     Their  membership  was  larger  than  that 
of  the  Junior  Societies.     One  Freshman  Society  saw  the  light 
in  1840 ;  a  second  in  1 845 ;  a  third  in  1865.     They  included 
nrtually  the  whole  Freshman  class.     The  very  rapid  succession 
of  these  societies — ^no  less  than  nine  within  fifteen  years — indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  positive  need  of  their  existence.     The 
opportunities  for  literary  and   social  culture  aflforded  by  the 
CoU^e  were  then^far  fewer  than  now.     Textual  instruction  in 
lf€Ue^4ettres   was  furnished  by   one   Professor.      The  library 
facilities  were   comparatively  small.      The  College  press  was 
not  yet  in  existence.     The  old  College  dormitories  were  too 
Moall  and  uncomfortable  to  allow  any  considerable  gathering 
•»f  undergraduates  in  one  room  for  purposes  of  relaxation  and 
culture.    The  houses  of  public  entertainment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  College  were  ordinaiy  hotels  or  saloons,  unattrac- 
tive in  appearance,  or  perhaps  of  disreputable  character.     An 
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undergraduate  club,  witli  smoking  and  billiard  rooms,  and  res- 
taurant attached,  was  yet  an  undreamed  dream  of  the  far 
future.  True,  there  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  epoch  allu- 
ded to,  a  place  of  daily  though  hardly  popular  resort,  man- 
aged entirely  by  students,  anything  but  exclusive  in  character, 
for  its  name  was — Commons  !  But  if  tradition  is  not  mislead- 
ing on  this  point,  or  unless  the  said  institution  has  degenerated 
very  rapidly  of  late  years,  the  frugal  cheer  of  that  ancient 
establishment  was  not  such  a£  to  induce  its  patrons  to  linger 
long  about  the  festive  board.  The  venerable  open  debating 
societies,  Linonia  and  Brothers,  were  then  in  a  transition  pe- 
riod. The  loss  of  good  fellowship,  engendered  by  their  fre- 
quent theatricals,  finally  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  faculty, 
had  not  yet  been  atoned  for  by  the  establishment  of  grand 
tourneys  of  debate,  nor  had  the  noisy  strife  for  the  largest 
membership,  characteristic  of  their  later  days,  begun  to  hold 
full  sway.  Of  course  real  society  pride  was  not  to  be  fostered 
where  membership  in  either  society  was  placed  wholly  at  the 
option  of  every  unproved  Freshman.  Nor  was  devotion  to 
society  interests  expected  except  in  so  far  as  it  would  promote 
selfish  ends  or  consume  idle  moments. 

The  tendency,  therefore,  for  men  of  congenial  tastes  and 
similar  habits  to  form  themselves  into  small  groups  for  wider 
and  more  positive  culture,  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain  in 
the  Yale  College  of  those  days,  and,  also,  for  the  cementing  of 
intimate  friendships,  was  both  natural  and  altogether  praise- 
worthy. That  these  small  groups  should  be  kept  strictly 
within  class  lines,  was  wholly  in  accord  with  the  traditions  and 
character  of  the  College.  Following  the  ceremonious  etiquette 
in  vogue  in  the  English  Universities  at  a  corresponding  period, 
our  oldest  Eastern  Colleges  enjoined  many  tokens  of  respect 
upon  the  new  comers  towards  those  whose  residence  among 
the  classic  shades  was  of  greater  standing.  The  years  are  re- 
corded when  in  those  institutions  the  Freshmen  became  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  Seniors,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  attending  to  the  tutors'  coal — though  this  was 
sometimes  put  through  the  window  instead  of  coming  in  by 
the  door !  Yale,  the  most  conservative  of  the  large  colleges, 
has  always  been  noted  for  preserving  these  class  distinctions. 
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Lon^  K^  her  students  learned  not  only  to  endure  cheerfully, 
bnt  to  glory  in  class  feeling.  In  the  early  days  of  the  socie- 
ties there  were  no  ''  optional"  studies  which  brought  together 
students  from  different  classes.  All  classmates  studied  the  same 
p«:^rtion  of  the  curriculum  at  the  same  time,  underwent  the 
same  ** polishing"  process  at  the  hands  of  the  faculty — and 
the  other  classes  !  hence  always  became  devotedly  attached  to 
the  leaders  of  their  own  cla^,  intellectually,  socially,  and  phys- 
ically, (-riven  these  conditions,  it  followed  almost  inevitably 
that  if  there  were  to  be  secret  societies  at  Yale,  they  would  be 
ela8s  societies. 

The  theory  of  the  system  is  equally  clear  and  no  less  reason- 
able. The  Freshman  societies  flung  wide  open  their  doors  to 
every  Verdant  Green  who  chose  to  knock  at  them  ;  or  rather, 
unless  he  had  been  pledged  and  instructed  beforehand,  he  was 
hnstled  through  those  doors  at  a  very  lively  rate,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Scylla  or  Oharybdis  delegation  of  Sophomores 
—whichever  had  happened  to  meet  him  first — on  his  advent 
into  the  old  New  Haven  R.  R.  Hades.  The  one  and  onlv  use- 
fill  feature  of  the  Freshman  societies  was  that  they   made 

t. 

men  acquainted  with  each  other  early  in  the  course.  Recom- 
mendation to  a  Sophomore  society  was  mainly  of  a  social 
character.  Cards  and  theatricals  gave  the  lighter  element  of 
a  class  a  chance  to  have  its  day,  or  rather  its  nights.  In  Junior 
year  when  the  discipline  of  the  curriculum  had  begun  to  tell 
and  men's  abilities  were  recognized  at  their  tnie  worth,  these 
Conditions  were  reversed.  The  Junior  societies  aspired  to, 
even  if  they  -did  not  always  attain,  scholarship  and  literary 
work  of  a  high  order.  The  Senior  societies  became  the  neces- 
sary and  logical  climax  to  the  others,  recognizing  friendships, 
which  had  been  formed,  perhaps,  in  Freshman  year,  appreciat- 
ing the  sociability  displayed  in  the  Sophomore  societies,  look- 
ing critically  though  justly  at  the  literary  work  of  Junior 
year,  seeking  to  mingle  in  fair  proportion  in  their  membership 
all  of  these  elements  without  slighting  any  one  of  them.  So 
that  viewed  from  the  vantage-ground  of  historical  knowledge 
thig  game  system,  which  has  often  been  called  ''  hopelessly  con- 
fused and  pnrposeless,"  is  seen  to  be  at  once  simpler  and  fairer 
to  all  conditions  of  men,  and  likely  to  prove  more  lasting  than 
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those  in  vogue  at  any  other  colleges.  In  most  of  these  colleges 
men  are  "rushed"  into  general,  all-class  "fraternities"  early  in 
Freshman  year,  before  they  can  possibly  be  acquainted  from 
personal  experience— the  only  satisfactory  test — with  the  con- 
nections and  friendships  they  are  thus  pledging  themselves  to 
for  a  life-time.  But  many  men  in  each  class,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  them,  who  would  like  to  do  so,  are  never  asked  to 
join  any  fraternity.  At  Yale,  no  man  is  or  was,  when  the 
Freshman  societies  were  in  existence,  refused  a  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate his  society  qualifications.  Neither  was  any  one  asked 
to  take  a  more  honorable  seat  until  he  did  make  that  demon- 
stration. To  reach  the  final  goal  was  not  a  matter  of  one 
month  or  one  year,  but  of  three  years'  open,  honorable  com- 
petition, with  many  men,  of  many  kinds. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  some  valid  objections  to  any  customs 
which  magnify  class  distinctions.  Where  embryonic  bullyisni 
exists  among  the  Sophomores,  for  instance,  this  nuisance  mav 
sometimes  be  hatched  into  vigorous  being  by  mistaken  class 
enthusiasm.  At  all  first-class  £astem  colleges,  however,  the 
old  obnoxious  forms  of  hazing  have  dug  their  own  graves  and 
will  soon  cease  to  be  regarded  as  bugbears  by  the  most  timid 
of  faculties.  By  not  "  running  "  with  cronies  in  other  classes 
the  "  hail  fellow !  well-met "  element  may  lose  some  oppor- 
tunities for  the  noisier  kind  of  sociabilitv.  Likewise,  a  few  of 
the  best  intellects  in  a  class  may  occasionally  feel  themselves 
hampered  in  confining  their  close  friendships  to  class  lines. 
To  read  some  of  the  criticisms  which,  have  been  made,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  to  go  beyond  those  boundaries  a  hairs 
breadth  constituted  a  criminal  offense.  This  is  of  course  non- 
sense. Very  strong  aflSnities  will  find  themselves  out  under  all 
circumstances ;  especially  is  this  true  with  the  friendships  of 
young  men.  The  worst  that  cla^ss  feeling  can  do,  is  to  frown 
at  too  great  a  display  of  friendship,  in  public,  between  men  of 
different  classes,  as  in  bad  taste  because  calculated  to  reflect 
slightingly  on  the  classmates  of  one  or  both  friends.  In  other 
words,  a  reasonable,  if  not  liberal  view  of  the  question  is,  that 
where  classes  range  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred liberally  educated  young  men,  any  one  such  body  furn- 
ishes every  opportunity  for  legitimate  friendships  to  fiourish  ; 
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that  in  fact  they  will  there  perfect  themselveft  to  a  degree 
under  any  other  circumstances  impossible.  To  value  one  an- 
other through  life  men  must  be  welded  together  by  some  such 
process.'  Often  to  the  worldly  man  the  name  classmate  is  a 
magic  spell,  softening  the  impulses,  leading  back  the  imagina- 
tion to  scenes  of  youthful  buoyancy  and  high  resolve. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  class-feeling  because  writing  from  the 
conviction  that  the  present  societies  cannot,  as  has  so  often  and 
s»  glibly  been  suggested  by  outsiders,  be  modified  so  as  to  in- 
clude men  from  several  classes  at  the  same  time.  All  attempts 
to  do  so  at  Yale  have  hitherto  failed  ignominiously.  The 
oldest  Junior  society  after  an  honorable  career  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  waned  and  died  in  opposing  college 
opinion  on  this  point  of  admitting  Sophomores  and  Fresh- 
men. The  presence  of  Sophomores  at  Freshmen  societies  was 
\!i\t\Tbetenoir.  The  Juniors  contributed  much  more  than  the 
Sophomores  themselves  to  the  riotous  proceedings  which  broke 
ap  those  societies.  The  presence  of  many  Seniors  at  the 
Junior  societies,  except  on  extra  occasions,  is  regarded  as 
rather  a  nuisance.  Unless  the  Junior  buildings  were  greatly 
enlarged,  at  much  expense,  they  could  not  possibly  accommo- 
date a  quota  from  several  classes,  unless  the  representation 
from  each  was  made  so  small  as  to  omit  at  least  half  of  the 
available  material.  This  reasoning  is  negatived  in  the  case  of 
smaller  colleges  without  much  class-feeling. 

The  critics  of  the  Yale  society  system,  differing  with  the  fac- 
ulty, have  invariably  ignored  the  Juniors'  societies  while  lay- 
ing much  stress  upon  the  Seniors'.  Presumably,  therefore,  in 
their  opinion,  the  former  are  satisfactory  and  in  no  need  of 
refomung.  From  the  charge  that  the  Senior  societies  domi- 
.  nate  and  have  muzzled  the  college  press,  an  extra-college  reader 
would  infer  that  all  the  editors  are  society  men.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  on  all  the  college  press  proper  {i.  <?.,  excepting  the  Yale 
Literari/  Magazine^  which,  as  its  name  implies,  pays  little  or 
no  attention  to  current  topics)  the  non-Senior  society  men 
always  greatly  outnumber  the  elect.  Only  a  half  dozen  of  the 
two  score  or  more  of  editors  appointed  annually  are  chosen  as 
society  representatives,  and  then  never  until  they  have  won 
their  position  by  fair  competition  and  long  apprenticeship  as 
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contributorB.  The  reason  that  the  editors  are  appointed  in- 
stead of  elected  by  the  clase  is  that  this  was  found  by  practical 
experience  to  be  the  only  way  of  keeping  up  the  literary  stan- 
dard of  the  college  press.  Formerly  mere  personal  popularity 
put  men  into  these  very  responsible  positions.  Certainly  no 
one  looking  over  files  of  the  Yale  papers  since  this  change  has 
been  made  can  complain  that  the  new  regime  has  not  been 
steady  and  true  to  its  cause.  The  society  men  have  never 
striven  to  establish  an  organ  of  their  own.  The  society  abo- 
litionists— more  correctly,  two  or  three  of  the  most  radical 
of  them — ^have  tried  this  experiment,  during  intervals  of  sev- 
eral years,  and  it  has  always  ended  in  flat  failure.  Many  men 
have  complained  because  they  thought  newspapers  had  done 
injustice  to  them  or  their  hobbies.  It  remains  for  the  society 
abolitionists  to  feel  injured  because  the  college  press  never 
alludes  in  any  way  to  the  subject  of  societies.  A  moment'e 
serious  reflection  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  this  is 
the  only  course  not  sure  to  be  fraught  with  constant  vexation, 
without  the  slightest  compensating  gain,  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. The  society  men  differ  among  themselves,  and  to  pre 
serve  a  constant  equilibrium  between  the  three  or  more  fac- 
tions, if  general  society  discussions  were  allowed  to  overload 
the  columns  of  college  net/^^-papers — ^as  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago,  much  to  everybody's  disgust — would  be  simply  an 
impossibility.  The  leading  New  Haven  journals  have  regular 
departments  for  daily  college  news,  contributed  by  college 
men,  usually  "  neutrals " ;  and  unlimited  space  would  be 
granted  them  to  ventilate  any  real  wrongs  of  which  the  soci- 
eties were  guilty. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  only  one  opponent  of  the  society 
system  has  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm,  "  the  evil  worms  itself 
into  our  religious  life,  it  introduces  friction  into  our  religious 
development,"  i.  e,^  by  estranging  from  their  classmates  the 
"  deacons  "  who  are  society  men.  If  substantiated  by  a  single 
fact  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious  charge  against 
the  societies.  But  coming  merely  as  an  anonymous  and  unau- 
thenticated  assertion,  in  the  N.  Y.  Naiion^  it  may  l)e  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  between  the  supposition  that  men  of  the 
character  of  class  deacons  would  become  ^'estranged"  from 
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their  classuiatee,  or  the  alternative,  that  men  of  the  stamp  of 
s()cietj  abolitionists  would  become  "  estranged "  from  the 
"deacons,"  there  probably  will  not  be  any  great  hesitation  on 
die  part  of  any  observer  of  the  types  of  young  men  as  exem- 
plified at  Tala 

A  statement  that  the  societies  are  ov^r-expensive  bears  its 
refutation  on  its  face.  No  men,  however  bitter,  have  boasted 
that  they  were  left  out  of  the  societies  simply  on  this  score, 
hi  both  societies  almost  every  year  are  found  several  students 
of  very  little  financial  means.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  institutions  of  forty  or  fifty  years'  standing,  whose 
property  has  been  fully  paid  for.  As  they  increase  in  age 
thev  will  doubtless  become  almost  self-supporting,  perhaps  able 
to  lend  aid  rather  than  compelled  to  ask  it. 

With  the  "  old  graduates  " — ^if  there  are  any  who  answer  to 
this  honorable  appellation-— doubtless  the  strongest  bias  against 
the  "  small "  societies  is  that  they  have  interfered  with  the 
"great"  ones,  Linonia  and  Brothers  in  Unity.    Facts  cannot, 
however,  be  twisted  into  supporting  this  theory.     The  epoch 
from  about  1840  to  1860,  of  the  greatest  development  of  the 
*^  small "  societies,  the  foundation  of  their  prestige,  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  old  debating  societies. 
Then  it  was,  1853,  that  their  halls  were  provided  and  their 
library  facilities  largely  increased ;  a  regular  system  of  prize 
debates,  1850-1853,  was  established  in  both  of  them.     Men 
felt  that  they  could  make  or  mar  their  reputation  more  in 
those  debates  than  in  the  regular  college  exercises.     Competi- 
tion for  elections  to  the  select  societies  insured  the  honors  and 
offices  of  the  large  ones  being  held  in  high  esteem  and  also 
drew  the  large  attendance  which  is  the  prime  element  of  suc- 
cess in  such  gatherings.     Politics  certainly  thrived  under,  per- 
haps were  fostered  by,  this  regime.     The  old  societies  did  not 
die  from  politics,  however,  but  from  neglect.      There  were 
many  natural  and  unavoidable  causes  at  work  to  produce  this 
neglect    A  long  list  of  new   attractions  claimed  the  under- 
gradnates'  attention  and  time  ;  enlargement  of  the  curriculum 
80  as  to  include  optional  studies ;    athletics ;    development  of 
tlie  college  press ;  increased  ease  in  dormitory  life,  etc.     Be- 
rfdes  all  these  good  and  sutficient  causes  for  a  lessening  of  the 
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college  student's  interest  in  the  old  style  of  debating,  the  taste 
of  the  times  had  moved  steadily  in  the  same  direction.  In 
Congress,  in  legislatures,  in  correspondence,  clearness,  force, 
brevity,  were  now  preferred  to  studied  elegance.  Facts  and 
figures  ruled  the  day.  As  useless  to  cry  out  against  the 
telegrapli  and  the  rapid  mail  itself,  or  to  join  Ruskin  in  hie 
Lilliputian  squeaks  against  railroads,  as  to  inveigh  against 
bright  college  boys  for  following  the  all-pervading,  all-con- 
trolling taste  of  the  times.  In  deference,  however,  to  repeated 
appeals  from  respected  alnmni  to  whom,  perhaps,  their  own 
early  efforts  in  oratory  appeared  magnified  in  retrospect,  a  fair 
trial  was  given,  six  years  ago,  to  revive  the  old  system.  Both 
Senior  societies,  both  Junior  societies  also,  gave  a  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  movement,  which  was  carefully  planned  and  inau- 
gurated with  every  prospect  of  success.  That  the  experiment 
ended  in  failure  was  not  the  fault  of  the  management  but  of 
the  plan  itself.  This  was  not  the  first  element  of  an  education 
once  deemed  ensential,  and  very  likely  really  indispensable  at 
tlie  time,  but  long  since  discarded  as  useless  for  present  needs. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  of  Harvard  or  Johns  Hopkins,  the 
leaders  in  the  University  idea,  supporting  great  debating  soci- 
eties like  Linonia  and  Brother^  were  in  their  prime.  Yale  is 
well  equipped*  with  class  debating  societies,  admirably  eon- 
ducted  according  to  modem  canons.  The  only  advantage  of  a 
general  debating  society  would  be  for  wider  practice  in  parlia- 
mentary law. 

It  is  straining  at  a  gnat  to  deny  that  "  college  work  deterio- 
rates about  the  time  the  societv  elections  are  announced " — 
the  hottest  portion  of  the  spring.  This  is  literally  and  so  con- 
spicuously true  that  the  discerning  faculty,  either  by  reason  of 
their  well  known  partiality  to  athletics,  or  to  make  student-life 
in  general  more  blissful,  or,  possibly,  having  some  remote 
thought  of  the  coming  "  annuals,"  invariably  shorten  the  ad- 
vance work  and  institute  review  lessons.  But  what  connection 
there  is  between  the  societies,  where  a  few  hours  are  spent  on 
one  or  two  evenings  of  each  week,  and  deterioration  in  scholar- 
ship, is  not  patent  on  the  surface. 

"  Politics "  exist  at  Yale  and  are  to  some  extent  increased 
by  the  presence  of  the  soeietiea     Also,  ''  politics "  sometimes 
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of  a  more  objectionable  kind,  exist  at  every  large  College 
where  there  are  no  secret  societies.  Young  blood  mnst  find 
occasional  excitement  either  in  competition  or  in  dissipation. 
Giyen  any  body  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  young  men, 
living  together,  with  leisure  at  their  disposal,  and  there  will  be 
sure  to  be  among  them  personal  rivalries  and  jealousies,  for 
leadership  in  the  thousand  and  one  organizations  which  spring 
np  about  a  great  University,  whether  societies  are  included 
among  them  or  not.  The  wisest  faculties  have  long  since  dis- 
covered that  in  most  cases  the  students  can  govern  themselves, 
socially,  far  better  than  any  one  else  can  govern  them.  Amer- 
ican students  are  proverbially  haters  of  shams ;  shams  will  not 
long  be  tolerated  among  them  with  their  consent.  High  sound- 
ing and  hasty  charges  which  sometimes  are  bandied  about 
until  they  create  a  little  tornado  of  excitement  in  a  particular 
clasB,  are  usually  soon  settled  in  a  manly  class  debate.  Con- 
cerning the  Senior  Societies,  the  author  of  "Four  Tears. at 
Yale,"  a  non-Senior  Society  man,  and  not  over  partial  to  them, 
states  in  his  book,  "  The  part  played  by  them  in  politics  is 
simply  a  negative  one." 

Still  more  specious  is  the  charge  that  favoritism  rules  the 
elections,  that  relationships  and  personal  friendships  are  ac- 
knowledged before  merit.  Year  after  year  the  nearest  rela- 
tives, sons,  brothers,  nephews,  the  most  cordial  friends  and 
room-mates,  are  left  out  of  both  Senior  Societies  simply  be- 
cause they  fall  below  the  required  standard  for  membership. 
W  course  the  societies  are  urged  strongly  to  take  them,  and  of 
course  they  wish  to  do  so — but  their  reputation  and  prosperity 
are  dependant  upon  their  impartiality  in  bestowing  their  hon- 
ors. If  the  Yale  Senior  Societies  are  remarkable  in  anything  it 
is  in  this — ^that  they  have  striven  so  rigidly  and  courageously  to 
livenp  to  their  own  ideas.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  by  any  one  who  will  base  his 
view3  on  specific  comparisons,  that  no  other  college  societies, 
or  dubs  in  this  country,  have  been  so  uniformly  consistent  in 
this  particular.  This  may  be  idealism,  when  birth,  influence, 
money,  are  outranked  by  personal  character  and  attainments  ; 
but  if  80,  it  must  be  classed  with  the  mistakes  which  make  the 

world  a  more  useful  and  kindly  place  of  abode.     More  than 
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their  selectnefis,  their  age,  their  etiquette,  or  all  of  these  com- 
bined, has  the  independence  of  the  Senior  Societies  upheld 
their  prestige.  Should  they  lower  their  requirements  but  for 
a  few  years,  they  would  be  left,  as  Carlyle  has  pictured  the 
unsuccessful  editor,  to  die  simply  of  neglect.  The  societies  beiii|!f 
administered  by  young  men  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  their 
estimates  of  men,  which  they  probably  regret  more  keenly 
than  any  one  else  as  soon  as  they  have  been  demonstrated. 
Upon  this  point  the  author  of  "  Four  Years  at  Yale "  says : 
"  Every  year  almost  there  is  a  great  show  of  indignation  over 
the  injutiticvi  ia  the  Senior  Society  elections  which  bring  several 
big  men  to  grief,  yet  it  rarely  happens  that  the  good  policy  of 
the  society  in  leaving  them  out  is  not  indicated  within  a 
twelve  month." 

We  hasten  on  to  the  crowning  arguments   against  the  socie- 
ties, viz  :  that  men  admit  just  before  they  join  the  societies 
they  are  bad  for  the  College ;  that  they  tend  to  keep  the  non- 
society  men  from  coming  back  to  Commencements  and  other 
re-unions  after  graduation.     The  first  pits  the  vague  impres- 
sions of  boys,  who  are  quoted  as  saying  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  societies,  but  are  most  anxious  to  join  them !  against  the 
avowed  statements  of   mature   men,  many  of  them   eminent 
men,  including  about  half  of  the  faculty  and  corporation,  that 
the  societies  are  properly  conducted,  useful  and  beneficial  to 
the  College.     They  give  their  presence  and  their  influence  and 
their  money  to  upholding  the  societies.     They  are  not  the  class 
of  men  likely  to  be  untrae  to  their  trusts  as  guardians  of  the 
College,  to  seek  to  perpetuate  what  was  a  selfish  advantage 
for  thirty  men  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five.     Resignation  from  any  society  or  club  is  an  easy 
matter  for  any  one  who  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  principles 
or  management  of  the  organization  with  which  he  is  connected. 
How  many  resignations  have  there  been  from  the  Yale  Senior 
Societies,  with  their  combined  total  of  ninety-four  years  and 
membership   of  over  fourteen   hundred  men?      Just  one  on 
public  record,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Upon  the  other  point  we  have,  taken  pains  to  collect  some 
fresh  evidence.  The  secretaries  of  three  of  the  largest  Eastern 
colleges,    representing   the  widest    extremes   of   society  and 
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non-society  life,  upon  being  appealed  to  for  information  as 
to  the  attendance  on  class  re-unions,  reply  as  follows,  with- 
out knowing  the  object  of  the  interrogations.  The  Secretary 
of  Yale  College,  under  date  of  March  22d,  1884,  says :  "  The 
Triennial  meeting  is  the  one  of  the  most  enthusiasm,  and  the 
numbers  of  recent  years  have  I  think  been  about  seventy ;  at 
the  decennial  of  course  there  are  fewer  and  so  on  to  the  semi- 
centennials/' The  Secretary  of  Harvard  College,  under  date 
of  March  22d,  1884,  writes,  ''  Every  (commencement  day  is  a 
sort  of  re-union  for  all  classes  here,  and  each  one  secures  some 
particular  room  or  rooms  in  the  (college  dormitories  for  the 
purpose.  Probably  not  a  fifth,  on  the  average — of  classes  grad- 
uated within  ten  years  are  got  together  and  of  older  classes 
still  less.  Each  class  I  believe,  also — certainly  most  of  them — 
have  a  dinner  every  three  years  about  Commencement  time. 
These  occasions  are  of  course  rather  better  attended."  The 
Secretary  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  writing  on  March  24th, 
1884,  replies  to  our  letter,  "  Class  re-unions  take  place  every 
three  years  (men  coming  up  for  A.  M.) ;  then,  sometimes,  on 
the  fifth  anniversary  ;  after  that  every  ten  years ;  but  there  is 
no  uniformity  of  practice  and  we  have  never  kept  any  record 
of  attendanca" 

In  other  words,  at  Yale,  where  clas&-feeling  and  its  natural 
resultant,  the  societies,  have  fullest  sway,  class  re-unions  after 
^radnation  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  largely  attended. 
At  Harvard  where  class  feeling  is  not  strong  and  societies  are 
less  potent  the  reunions  are  not  so  large ;  at  Princeton  where 
there  are  no  secret  societies  the  attendance  on  class  gatherings 
u>  apparently  smaller  still  and  less  regular.  The  logic  of  this 
is  plain.  By  reason  of  their  class  intimacies,  which  the  society 
system  does  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  encourage,  the 
^ale  non-society  men  come  back  to  New  Haven  more  regularly 
and  in  larger  numbers  than  the  alumni  of  non-society  college^. 
The  Senior  Society  men  as  a  rule  come  back  oftener  still. 
Eren  if  their  so  doing  kept  away  an  equal  number  of  cha- 
grined neutrals — ^an  inconceivable  exaggeration — ^the  attend- 
ance on  the  Yale  reunions  would  still  be  far  above  the  Harvard 
level— the  real  difference  being,  as  we  have  shown,  between 
about  one  half  and  one  fifth  ;  but  the  number  of  disappointed 
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men  for  Senior  Societies  never  reaches  thirty,  rarely  indeed 
exceeds  twenty,  at  most ;  so  that  the  proposition  that  Senior 
Society  influence  destroys  class  reunions  is  a  reductio  ad  ah- 

In  short,  this  bill  of  particulars  against  the  societies  is  far 
more  remarkable  for  what  it  omits  than  what  it  contains,  no 
charges  being  made  against  the  general  morality,  scholarship, 
and  good  behavior  of  membei's  of  either  society  for  any  one 
year  or  any  series  of  years.  Never  have  these  refonn  move- 
ments at  Yale  been  headed  bv  men  who  were  not  candidates 
for  the  societies  up  to  the  very  hour  of  election!  At  every 
other  college  where  secret  societies  exist  quite  a  fair  average  of 
the  most  desirable  men  in  every  class  prefer  not  to  join  any 
society  though  urged  to  do  so.  At  Yale,  public  sentiment  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  societies — almost  never  does  a 
man  refuse  the  elections  of  both  Senior  societies.  A  reform 
movement  called  into  being  by  personal  chagrin  and  jealousy 
may  deceive  outsiders ;  but  is  not  calculated  to  receive,  and 
does  not  deserve,  the  respect  of  the  students  themselves  in- 
vited to  join  the  societies,  who  are  the  only  parties  really 
able  to  mar  their  prosperity  or  change  their  management. 

"•  They  that  are  in  wQl  grin  I 
They  that  are  out  wiU  pout !  *^ 

is  too  obviously  the  gist,  in  a  nut-«hell,  of  this  whole  loud- 
sounding  controversy. 

For  it  must  not  be  imagined  from  the  prominence  given  some 
of  the  charges,  for  their  more  perfect  refutation,  that  the  burden 
of  proof  for  their  continued  existence  rests  with  the  societies. 
The  facts  in  the  case  necessitate  the  reverse  opinion.  Both 
Senior  societies  are  chartered  institutions,  with  expensive  build- 
ings, costing,  approximately,  fifty  thousand  dollars  each,  pay- 
ing taxes,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  municipal 
and  State  authorities.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  faculty  and  corpo 
ration  themselves  could  abolish  them  without  legal  proof  that 
they  had  abused  the  privileges  which  had  been  guaranteed  to 
them.  Should  such  a  trial  occur  doubtless  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  University  who  for  years  had 
been  consistent  society  members  would  use  their  utmost  en- 
deiivoi-s  to  defend  the  societies.     At  present,  therefore,  this' 
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whole  question  of  "  aboliBhing  "  the  societies  is  rather  more  of 
an  ethical  than  of  a  practical  character. 

The  advantages  of  the  societies  could  not  probably  be  fully 
appreciated  by  any  except  their  members.  Nevertheless  cer- 
tain of  their  apparent  ends  are  very  obvious  and  praiseworthy. 
They  gather  together  representative  men  of  every  class  and 
imbne  them  with  a  strong  affection  and  respect  for  one  another 
and  the  college.  They  set  a  goal  of  ambition  for  right  living, 
and  fine  character  and  solid  attainments  before  every  young 
rnan  entering  the  institution.  They  are  extremely  useful  as 
introducers  of  men  of  congenial  tastes  in  college  and  after- 
wards. They  promote  hospitality  to  Yale  men  traveling  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  serve  the  college  in  a  way  which 
nothing  else  could  serve  it,  by  handing  down  its  traditions  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  sacredly  preserving  many  of  its  relics, 
which,  trifles  in  themselves,  though  rich  in  historical  signifi- 
cance, would  otherwise  be  consigned  to  dishonored  dust  and 
decay.  In  proportion  to  its  size  the  society  element  has  prob- 
ably contiibuted  more  than  any  other  to  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  college.  The  largest  literary  prize  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  established  and  sustained  by  one  of  the  Senior 
societies,  thus  proving  a  desire  to  do  unselfishly  all  in  its 
power  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  college.  Some  rich 
non-society  men  have  said  they  might  give  more  to  Yale  if 
there  were  no  societies.  They  might  and  they  might  not,  if 
these  conditions  were  alteied.  Yale  College  without  societies 
would  not  be  Yale  College  as  they  had  known  it.  It  might 
lie  better  or  it  might  be  worse — there  may  be  doubt  which — 
but  certainly  it  would  not  be  the  same  college. 

That  the  societies  unless  lield  to  strict  account  by  public 
opinion  are  tempted  occasionally  to  abuse  their  privileges  is 
true  enough.  Their  "  etiquette,"  for  instance,  which  prevents 
them  from  discussing  society  matters  with  outsiders,  thus  be- 
ing directly  opposed  to  wire-pulling,  is  a  commendable  thing 
itself.  When  it  is  perverted  into  rudeness  to  strangers,  or 
swaggering  with  under-classmen  it  is  puerile  and  snobbish. 
Ag  Chesterfield  has  said,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  **  A  proper 
^•recy  is  the  only  mystery  of  able  men ;  mystery  is  the  only 
^recy  of  weak  and  cunning  onea" 

Measuring  one  college  generation  with  another  it  is  evident 
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that  unnecessary  display  is  on  the  decline.  Patience  must  be 
exercised  while  any  such  modiiications,  if  necessary,  come 
naturally ;  otherwise  they  would,  like  Cadmean  teeth,  soon  be 
springing  up  again,  in  new  and  perhaps  more  objectionable 
forms.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  Senior  sodeties 
have  hitherto  erred  from  too  much  ceremony,  going  to  the 
other  extreme  would  cause  them  to  be  in  danger  of  degenerat- 
ing into  mere  clubs.  Let  those  who  will,  strive  to  prove  that 
even  the  best  of  student  clubs,  such  as  those  at  Harvard,  com- 
pare in  influence,  in  dignity,  in  usefulness,  in  interest  of  mem- 
bers, with  the  Yale  Senior  societies.  Appearances  are  all 
against  the  former.  A  thousand  temptations  and  dangers  be- 
set the  elaborate  student  club,  from  which  the  society  is  free. 
The  one  system  seems  to  us  wholly  in  accord  with  good  gov- 
ernment, good  feeling,  and  good  work  at  college,  and  tlie  other 
almost  as  directly  opposed  to  all  three.  In  the  club  the  student 
is  apt  to  waste  his  time  and  money,  and  is  of  course  absolutely 
his  own  master.  In  the  best  societies  he  is  so  identified  with 
other  men  that  for  their  own  reputation  they  cannot  ailord  to 
let  him  go  the  "  primrose  way "  without  serious  and  friendly 
remonstrance.  A  choice  between  the  one  or  the  other  svstems 
would  appear  to  be  the  only  alternatives  now  open  to  the 
largest  colleges. 

"  §uping,"  currying  favor  with  society  men,  allowing  society 
men  to  "  run  in  "  their  candidates  for  office  simply  because 
they  are  society  men,  are  of  course  highly  contemptible  pro- 
ceedings. They  will  be  tolerated  a  single  day  only  in  so  far 
as  the  tone  of  the  institution  grows  lax  or  unmanly.  The 
societies  may  influence  but  they  cannot  make  the  spirit  of  the 
University.  Speaking  for  one  of  the  Senior  societies,  we  may 
say  candidly  that  even  a  vague  suspicion  of  cringing  on  the 
part  of  a  candidate  would  be  borne  with  far  less  patience  than 
laxity  in  almost  any  other  particular. 

From  time  to  time,  unhappily,  doubts  of  a  graver  character 
prevail  in  some  quarters.  Men  who  do  not  belong  to  either 
Senior  society,  who  are  not  hostilely  inclined  toward  them  on 
general  grounds,  fear  that  society  influence  pervades  the  faculty 
and  corporation,  influencing  the  bestowal  of  prizes,  appoint- 
ment to  tutorships,  etc.  If  such  cases  can  be  authenticated 
they  are  danger  signals  of  the  downfall  of  the  one  society,  or 
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both,  which  wonld  seek  to  perpetuate  or  tolerate  Buch  gross  in- 
justice.    The  college  has  seen  dark  days,  bat  the  blot  of  injustice 
hag  never  so  far  fouled  its  escutcheon.     The  body  of   the 
alumni  will  be  slow  to  believe  such  a  charge  ;  woe  to  the  repu- 
tations of  the  offenders  if  it  is  proved  against  them.     The 
standard  of  their  society  will  be  trailed  in  the  dust.      The 
name  ^  neutral "  is  no  badge  of  disgrace ;  it  stands  for  the 
great  body  of  the  alumni.     Because  they  can  be  less  easily 
oTganized  than  society  men,  because  they  are  as  a  rule  less 
acquainted  with  one  another,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
deprived  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  rights  either  in  the  class- 
room or  in  the  management  of  the  University.     It  is  not  too 
mach  to  demand  that  the  faculty  and  the  corporation  fulfill 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Jefferson's  plea  for  ^^  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men  "—of  whatever  society  or  non-society 
perenasion.    In  the  natural  order  of  events  society  questions 
will  never  intrude  themselves  into  the  meetings  of  these  bodies, 
directly  or  indirectly.     The  truest  society  men  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  cooperate  with  neutrals  toward  the  attainment  of  this 
end  in  the  future.    If  extra  painstaking  will  dispel  any  unpleas- 
ant impressions  which  exist  on  this  score  at  present  the  effort  is 
worth  the  cost    Properly  conducted,  we  believe  that,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  given,  the  society  system  is  of  positive  benefit 
both  to  its  members  and  to  the  college.    We  cannot  but  look 
forward  to  the  next  epoch  with  especial  interest.   Whether  the 
system  can  retain  all  of  its  usefulness  now  that  the  bottom  has 
been  knocked  out  of  it,  so  to  speak,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  societies ;  whether  there  may  not  be 
and  onght  not  to  be  more  Junior  societies,  so  as  to  cut  down  the 
membership  of  the  present  ones,  now  that  the  classes  are  so 
luge;  whether  the  new  Senior  society,  begun  so  auspiciously,  is 
not  in  itself  the  best  antidote  for  quieting  all  the  discontent 
against  the  old  societies — ^are  problems  which  time  alone  can 
flolve.   Expansion  and  improvement  rather  than  abolition  seem 
to  be  the  real  order  of  the  day.    The  sincere  hope  of  every 
loyal  sqin  of  Yale,  whether  a  society  man  or  not,  will  be  that 
the  dawning  era  shall  prove  one  of  good  feeling  not  less  re- 
niarkable  in  its  narrow  sphere,  than  that  publicly  associated 
with  the  name  of  James  Monroe. 
VOL.  vn.  26 
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Article  VH.— THE  CHARTER  OP  CONNECTICUT  AND 
THE  CHARTER  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

In  our  Article,  published  in  the  New  Enghmdar  in  May, 
1882,  respecting  The  Charter  of  Yale  College,  the  import  and 
reach  of  its  changes  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider, 
and  do  not  now  think  it  necessary  very  fully  to  discuss, 
whether  the  colony  under  its  charter  had  the  right  in  1701  to 
pass  ihe  act,  entitled  ^'  An  act  for  Liberty  to  erect  a  Collegiate 
School,"  or  the  right  in  1745  to  pass  the  act  entitled  ^' An  act 
for  the  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  Yale  College 
in  New  Haven,  and  for  enlarging  the  powers  and  privileges 
thereof/'  But  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  on  the  sub- 
ject to  complete  our  view. 

If  the  legislature  of  the  colony  had  the  right  under  its  char- 
ter in  1745  to  found  or  establish  a  college  and  to  incorporate 
it,  it  obviously  had  the  same  right  under  the  same  charter  in 
170L  If  it  had  not  this  right  at  either  period,  it  appears  to 
follow,  that  the  college  had  no  valid  charter  prior  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  perhaps  still  later. 

We  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  conclusion  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  jurists  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  or  of  the  country 
are  likely  to  accept  it.  The  charter  of  the  college  has  been 
held  to  be  valid  from  the  beginning,  whatever  fears  may  have 
been  felt  at  first  of  interference  or  question,  if  the  rights  of  the 
colonists  were  too  ambitiously  put  forward.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized by  repeated  acts  of  legislation,  both  before  and  since  our 
revolution,  until  at  last,  when  in  1818,  the  charter  of  Charles 
II.  was  superseded  by  a  State  Constitution,  it  was  confirmed 
and  perpetuated  by  that  instrument  The  officers  of  the  crown 
never  interfered  with  the  charter  of  the  college  by  proceedings 
against  it  This  is  presumptive  evidence,  that  they  saw  no 
sufficient  reason  for  interference.  We  shall  not  argue  the  case 
for  the  crown  in  their  behalf.  We  have  received  no  retainer 
for  that  purpose  and  at  this  late  period  can  hardly  expect  any, 
and  we  certainly  shall  not  volunteer.    Hector  Clap,  who  some 
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jears  later  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  by  his  noted  and 
able  argument  on  the  right  of  visitation  and  who  drew  the 
proposed  act  of  1745,  *'  the  skilled  lawyer,*'  as  he  is  called, 
GoTeraor  Fitch,  who  revised  the  draught,  the  trustees  who  pre- 
sented it,  and  the  legislature  who  enacted  it,  could  not  have 
believed  that  the  act  would  be  invalid,  nor  could  the  trustees, 
who  afterwards  acted  upon  it,  have  been  of  that  opinion. 

But  if  "the  colony,  in  strict  law,"  (the  epithet  on  what  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  constitutional  question  is  of  no  consequence), 
"had  no  power  to  create  a  corporation,"*  it  will  be  difficult,  we 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  say  impossible  to  support  its  validity. 
The  object  of  that  act  was  to  continue  and  modify  a  corpora- 
tion, or  as  is  alleged  to  create  one  and  to  bestow  additional 
powers  upon  such  corporation,  that  is,  to  do  what  it  is  supposed 
the  colony  had  no  power  to  do.  If  the  college  were  not  a  cor- 
poration, it  could  not  as  such  take  and  hold  lands  and  a  non- 
existing  corporation  could  not  acquire  title  to  lands  by  posses- 
sion. A  similar  argument  respecting  the  power  to  found  a 
college  leads  to  the  same  result.  The  right  to  found  a  college 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  king,  and  that  a  college  can  only  be 
founded  by  his  authority  or  license.  Adams  &  Lambert,  4 
Beports,  107.  There  are  authorities  for  saying,  that  the  former 
right  is  implied  in  the  latter.  Phillips  v^.  Bury,  2d  Term  Rep., 
353,  was  a  case,  which  turned  upon  the  right  of  visitation  and 
deprivation  of  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  in  the  course  of  his  argument  says,  *'  the  name  of 
a  college,  which  always  supposeth  a  corporation.*'  In  Adams 
It.  Lambert,  supra^  which  was  founded  upon  the  Statute  of 
Edward  VI.  (1  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  xiv.)  by  which  colleges,  chan- 
tries, etc.,  were  given  to  the  king,  the  court  resolved  as  to 
the  second  clause :  *'  Secondly,  this  second  branch  explains, 
that  they  ought  to  be  incorporations  by  law  or  in  reputation 
as  is  aforesaid,"  that  is  as  the  court  explains  and  distin- 
guishes rightfully  reputed  as  such,  having  a  lawful  source  or 

*"It  is  indeed  probably  true  that  the  Ck>lony  in  strict  law  had  no 
power  to  create  a  corporation."  Prof.  8.  E.  Baldwin,  vol.  iii.  Transao- 
tions  of  New  Haven  Historical  Society,  p.  412.  The  founders  of  Yale 
Gdlege  obtained  in  the  act  of  1701,  a  license  for  a  Ck>llege  **  from  those 
Mmi$ig  to  act  by  his  [the  king's]  authority."— Id.  p.  429. 
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beginning,  but  with  some  defects  in  the  manner  of  their  crea- 
tion, ''  or  otherwise  land  could  not  belong  to  them/*  If  the 
colony  had  no  power  to  found  a  college  or  to  incorporate  one, 
we  are  thus  led  to  the  spectacle  of  one  of  oar,  oldest  and  most 
venerable  colleges  being  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  until 
the  recognition  of  its  charter  by  the  State,  without  a  valid 
charter.  A  growing  feeling  of  independence  would  not  save 
it,  as  long  as  the  colony  was  subject  and  acknowledged  its  sub- 
jection to  the  English  crown  and  acted  under  its  charter.  The 
voluntary  requirement  in  the  act  of  1746,  of  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  loyalty  (the  colonial  charter  required  no  oaths  of 
allegiance),  is  not  very  pregnant  proof  of  such  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence. We  cannot  but  suspect  error  in  the  positions  or 
reasoning,  which  lead  to  such  an  extraordinary  result 

Unquestionably  by  the  law  of  England,  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration or  of  a  college  must  have  proceeded  from  the  crown 
or  from  parliament  The  pope  had  no  right  or  color  of  right 
to  found  the  College  of  Greystocke  and  give  its  Rector  and  six 
priests  presentable  livings,  as  was  the  case  in  Dyer.  But  that 
does  not  touch  the  point  of  inquiry.  The  question  is  not  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown  but  as  to  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  The 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  bearing  date  April  20,  1662,  proceeded 
from  the  crown  and  went  into  full  operation  on  the  union  of 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  in  1665.  It  gave 
certain  power  and  authority,  derived  from  the  crown,  to  the 
colony,  and  the  question  is  as  to  the  extent  of  such  power  and 
authority. 

We  shall  consider  first,  the  extent  of  the  grant,  and  secondly 
the  restriction  upon  it.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  and  in 
support  of  our  construction,  we  premise  that  so  liberal  were 
the  provisions  of  this  charter,  that  under  it  as  a  State  Con- 
stitution the  State  of  Connecticut  until  1818,  exercised  all 
the  powers  of  a  sovereign  State  with  the  approbation  and  sap- 
port  of  its  courts.  It  chartered  incorporations,  as  for  example 
incorporated  cities  and  banks,  and  if  it  did  not  found  a  college 
or  give  leave  to  found  one,  it  was  because  Yale  College  was 
already  founded,  which  it  recognized,  to  which  it  made  grants, 
and  of  whose  corporation  after  1792,  its  Grovernor  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and  six  senior  assistants,  and  afterwards  six  senior 
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seoatora  became  members.  The  amplitude  of  the  grant  con- 
tained in  the  royal  charter  for  the  purposes  of  government,  it 
would  seem,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  This  charter  created 
a  public  corporation,  with  governmental  and  political  powers 
over  a  vast  territory,  whose  boundaries  extend  westward  to  thd 
South  sea.  The  crown  granted  all  this  territory  to  the  colonists 
with  the  reservation  only  of  a  royalty  on  the  precious  metals. 
It  established  the  government  of  a  Governor,  deputy  Governor, 
and  twelve  assistants,  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  all  annu- 
ally elected,  the  assistants  and  deputies  being  required  to  meet 
in  General  Assembly  twice  a  year.  It  authorized  the  colony 
to  have  a  common  seal,  to  create  judicial  tribunals,  make  free- 
men and  officers,  impose  fines,  to  array  the  citizens  in  military 
force  for  the  common  defence,  to  resist  invasion,  to  exercise 
martial  law  in  all  cases  where  it  might  be  necessary,  and  to 
carry  on  commerce. 

Among  other  things,  the  charter  gave  to  the  Legislature 
power  as  follows:  "f'rom  time  to  time  to  make,  ordain  and 
establish  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws,  stat- 
utes, ordinances,  directions,  and  instructions,  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  well  for  settling  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  government  and  magistracy  fit  and 
necessary  for  said  plantation.  ...  As  by  the  said  Assembly 
or  the  major  part  of  them  shall  be  thought  fit,  and  for  the 
directing,  ruling  and  disposing  of  all  other  matters  and  things 
whereby  our  said  people  inhabiting  there  may  be  so  religiously, 
peaceably,  and  civilly  governed  as  their  good  life  and  orderly 
coDYcrsation  may  win  and  invite  the  natives  to  the  knowledge 
and  obedience  of  the  true  God  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
aud  the  Christian  faith,"  etc. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  charter  is  for  no  definite 
period  but  is  for  the  present  and  future  government  of  a  great 
territory  in  the  Western  World  then  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known. The  colonists  were  then  indeed  few,  but  immigration 
was  permitted  and  encouraged  by  the  charter  itself  and  was 
expected.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  the 
bod  of  laws  which  might  be  enacted,  except  that  they  were  to 
be  wholesome  and  reasonabla  The  expression  is  "all  manner 
of  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws.''     '*  As  by  the  said  Assem- 
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bly  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall  be  thought  fit"  The 
Legislature  was  to  judge  of  their  fitness.  That  was  left  to 
their  discretion.  They  were  not  intended  to  be  laws  for  an 
ignorant  and*  degraded  people  but  for  a  religious,  peaceable 
and  civilized  community  of  Englishmen  and  their  descendants, 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  colonists  by  the  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  their  good  life  and  orderly  conduct  should  win  and 
attract  the  savage  natives  of  the  country  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Had  the  Legislature  no  power  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
such  a  community  according  to  its  wants?  Evidently  it  had 
and  to  determine  the  kind  ot  education  which  should  be  pro- 
vided and  the  institution,  "fit"  for  that  purpose.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  it  was  expected  and  intended  that 
persons  should  be  educated  in  such  manner  as  to  be  qualified 
for  the  different  offices  of  magistracy  and  representation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  charter  and  as  successors  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  colony,  many  of  whom 
were  college  men,  as  teachers  of  the  Christian  faith  and  those 
who  would  give  like  instruction  to  future  immigrants  and  to 
the  descendants  of  the  colonists.  This  is  what  the  original 
charter  of  Yale  College  intends. 

The  colonial  charter  is  not  to  be  construed  with  the  strict- 
ness of  a  penal  statute  but  with  the  liberality  of  a  remedial 
one  or  the  fairness  with  which  a  constitution  of  government 
should  be  construed,  so  as  neither  to  enlarge  or  contract  its 
meaning  and  according  to  the  familiar  rule  by  which  the  words 
of  a  grant  shall  be  taken  most  strongly  against  the  grantor, 
because  he  chooses  his  own  words  and,  if  he  intended  to  re- 
strain their  meaning,  should  have  so  expressed  himself 
Whether  that  rule  ordinarily  applies  to  the  crown  or  not  is  of 
no  consequence.  The  charter  itself  provides  that  all  the  king's 
subjects  in  the  colony  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  and 
natural  subjects  within  the  realm  of  England  and  that  it  "shall 
be  construed  "  as  shall  be  "  most  favorable  on  the  behalf  and 
for  the  best  interest"  of  the  colony,  "  although  express  men- 
tion .  .  of  the  certainty  of  the  premises  or  any  of  them  .  .  is 
not  made.'*  The  final  provision  is  :  "  And  lastly  we  do  for  us 
our  heirs  and  successors  grant  to  the  said  Gbvernor  and  Com- 
pany and  their  successors  by  these  presents,  That  these  oar 
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letters  patent  shall  be  firm,  good,  and  effectual  in  the  law,  to 
all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatever,  according  to 
oar  true  intent  and  meaning  hereinbefore  declared,  as  shall  be 
construed,  reputed,  and  adjudged  most  favorable  on  the  behalf 
and  for  the  best  interest  and  behoof  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  and  their  successors,  although  express  mention  of 
the  true  yearly  value  or  certainty  of  the  premises  or  any  of 
them  or  any  other  gifts  or  grants  by  us  or  by  any  of  our  pro- 
genitors or  predecessors  ...  is  not  made,  or  any  statute,  act, 
ordinance,  provision,  proclamation  or  restriction  heretofore  had, 
made,  enacted,  ordained,  or  any  other  matter,  cause  or  thing  to 
the  contrary  whereof  notwithstanding." 

This  favorable  and  beneficial  construction  solves  the  doubt, 
if  any  could  be  justly  entertained,  that  **all  manner  of  whole- 
some and  reasonable  laws  "  include  the  right  of  the  colony  to 
provide  for  education  both  higher  and  lower,  to  charter  a  col- 
lege for  that  purpose,  if  the  General  Assembly  ^^  thought  fit," 
and  as  a  necessary  means  of  its  proper  and  successful  manage- 
ment, and  to  enable  it  to  hold  lands,  to  incorporate  it,  unless 
there  is  some  legal  restriction,  which  restrains  in  this  respect 
the  fullness  of  the  grant 

Under  the  Massachusetts  charter  a  charter  had  been  granted 
to  Harvard  University  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony,  as 
most  have  been  well  known  in  England,  and  to  this  time  had 
remained  undisturbed.  No  charter  for  a  college  in  America 
had  been  granted  directly  by  the  crown.  The  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  in  1698  and  that  of  Dartmouth  in  1769 
bear  date,  the  one  more  than  thirty  years,  the  other  more  than 
a  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  Connecticut  charter. 
The  charter  of  King's  [Columbia]  College,  founding  and  incor- 
porating it,  although  in  the  name  of  George  2d,  did  not  pro- 
ceed directly  from  the  king.  It  was  granted  in  1754,  on  a 
petition  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  and  his  council,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  with  the 
assent  of  the  council  under  the  seal  of  the  province,  and  was 
directed  to  be  recorded  in  the  book  of  patents  of  the  province, 
not  of  England.  That  charter  was  confirmed  by  a  statute  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1787.  So  the  charter  of  Queen's 
Collie  in  New  Jersey,  now  Rutgers,  although  in  the  name  of 
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George  the  Third,  was  granted  ia  1770,  by  letters  patent,  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey  by  the  Gtovernor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  province.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  by  the  State  in  1781  and  1790  with  few  exceptions. 
The  corporate  name  of  trustees  of  Queen's  College,  New  Jersey, 
given  in  the  charter,  was  in  1828  changed  to  trustees  of  Butgers 
College  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  necessary  to  claim  that  the 
king  could  not  afterwards  have  given  a  special  charter  for  a 
college  in  Connecticut  in  consequence  of  his  delegation  of 
power.  A  power  of  attorney  or  an  agency  does  not  usually 
disable  the  principal,  nor  the  creation  of  a  corporation  prevent 
the  creation  of  another,  as  has  been  held  even  in  the  case  of 
contiguous  bridges.  Mohawk  Bridge  Co.  vs.  Union  &  Sche- 
nectady R.  R  Co.,  6  Paige,  554,  Charles  River  Bridge  Ca  and 
Warren  Bridge  case,  XL  Peters  R,  420.  The  colonists,  possi- 
bly for  want  of  good  advice,  which  often  comes  too  late,  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  king. 

Ten  years  earlier,  or  in  1662,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven  had  resolved  to  establish  a  college  at 
New  Haven,  if  Connecticut  would  join.  In  the  years  1654  on- 
ward to  1660,  measures  had  been  taken  in  the  same  colony  for 
the  same  purpose,  donations  made  in  New  Haven  and  Milford 
and  under  Gov.  Hopkins'  will  for  that  object  and  an  act  of  the 
legislature  passed  to  promote  it  (1  Trumbull,  291,  292).  The 
colonial  charter  was  procured  by  the  agent  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  Governor  Winthrop,  a  well  known  college  grad- 
uate of  Trinity,  Dublin,  and  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  fcjundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  though  it  appears  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  founders  but  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  some  of  them,  was  the  agent  and  the  chief  promoter.  The 
interests  of  education  could  not  have  been  forgotten.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to  narrow  the  natural  and  bene- 
ficial construction  of  the  charter  but  much  to  give  force  and 
direction  to  it. 

The  revisers  of  the  revision  made  in  1821  of  the  Statutes  of 
Connecticut  on  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  Gh.  J. 
Swift,  Lemuel  Whitman,  and  Thomas  Day,  Esq.,  the  well- 
known  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  highest  Court  of  the 
State,  under  their  signatures,  say  uf  the  scope  of  the  charter, 
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^tbej"  (oar  aDcestora)  '' obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  charter 
bottomed  od  the  constitation  which  they  had  formed  bj  volan- 
Uuyooropact,  which  not  only  secured  the  most  extensive  rights 
and  privil^es,  bat  rendered  them  almost  independent  of  the 
British  crown.  It  is  inexplicable  that  such  a  monarch  as 
Charles,  who  had  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  his  subjects  at 
home,  should  have  given  to  a  distant  colony  such  extensive 
powers.  .  .  .  They  had  unlimited  authority  to  erect  judicato- 
ries, to  appoint  officers,  and  to  establish  all  necessary  laws  and 
regulations.  A  government  more  popular,  in  form  and  in 
principle,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  So  slight  had  been  our 
connection  with  that  government,  and  so  little  had  they  inter- 
fered in  our  internal  concerns,  that  the  transition  from  a 
dependent  to  a  sovereign  State,  was  almost  imperceptible. 
No  alteration  was  necessary  but  to  erase  the  name  of  ^  His 
Majesty,*  from  our  legal  proceedings,  and  insert  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  State;  and  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment proceeded  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  declaration 
of  independence  "  (Preface  to  the  revision).  The  diligent  and 
accurate  historian  of  New  England,  Mr.  Palfrey,  says :  Gov. 
Winthrop  ^'  had  obtained  for  his  colony  a  royal  charter  con- 
veying the  most  extraordinary  privileges."  ^^The  charter  con- 
tained no  reservations  as  to  any  of  the  powers  appurtenant  to 
a  political  community  strictly  independent,  except  that  the 
local  l^islature  could  make  no  laws  '  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm  of  England ;'  a  provision  which  had  little 
practical  significance,  inasmuch  as  no  obligation  was  imposed 
as  to  annulling  laws  objectionable  in  this  respect,  or  transmit- 
ting laws  to  England  for  examination.  It  was  not  even 
enjoined  that  the  oaths  of  allei^iance  and  supremacy  should  be 
taken  in  the  colony,  though  two  assistants  were  to  be  en^pow- 
ered  to  administer  them  ['to  all  and  every  person  or  persons, 
which  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  go  or  pass  into  the  said  colony 
of  Connecticut].'  "  2  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  540,  541. 
Mr.  Palfrey  suggests  as  a  reason  why  Lord  Clarendon  was 
''brought  to  make  a  formal  grant  of  what  almost  amounted  to 
oolonial  independence,''  the  desire  to  raise  up  a  rival  power  to 
Massachusetts  in  the  New  England  Confederacy.  (Id.  542). 
We  do  not  think  that  we  mistake  the  scope  of  the  grant  in  the 
charter. 
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The  restriction  contained  in  the  language  "  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm  of  England,"  does  not  qualify  the  grant 
but  defines  it,  as  not  authorizing  any  illegal  acts  or  measures. 
The  law  would  have  implied  that,  if  the  words  had  been  omit- 
ted "Illegality  is  not  to  be  presumed  "  (1  B.  and  A.  461,  Nel- 
son va  Eaton,  26  N.  Y.,  415).  An  authority  lawful  on  its  face 
will  not  be  deemed  to  authorize  an  illegal  act,  unless  it  is  other- 
wise shown  that  something  illegal  was  intended.  It  should  be 
so  construed  as  to  be  valid  rather  than  fail.  They  merely 
forbid  a  construction  which  might  avoid  the  grant  and  remind 
those  to  whom  the  grant  is  made  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  law.  They  are  the  usual  and  formal  clause  of  restriction 
in  acts  of  incorporation.  Similar  language  is  used  in  the  orig- 
inal charter  of  the  college  and  in  the  act  of  1745.  The  former 
authorizes  the  trustees  to  make  such  rules  and  orders  as  '*to 
them  shall  seem  meet  and  most  conducive  to  the  aforesaid  end 
thereof,  so  as  such  rules  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
civil  government."  The  act  of  1745  authorizes  the  President 
and  Fellows  ^*to  make,  ordain  and  establish  all  such  whole- 
some  and  reasonable  laws,  rules  and  ordinances,  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England,  nor  the  laws  of  this  colony,  as  they 
shall  think  fit  or  proper  for  the  instruction  and  education  of 
the  students,  and  ordering,  governing,  ruling  and  managing 
the  said  college,  etc.,  which  shall  be  laid  before  this  Assembly, 
as  often  as  required,  and  may  also  be  repealed  or  disallowed 
by  this  Assembly  when  they  shall  think  proper."  They  are 
onl}'  to  be  laid  before  the  Assembly  when  required.  No 
approval  or  action  upon  them  by  the  Legislature  is  neces- 
sary. It  may  repeal  or  disallow  them,  as  Congress  may  repeal 
or  annul  the  laws  of  the  territories,  or  as  the  King  or  Queen 
in  Privy  Council  could  repeal  colonial  statutes.  So  held  as  to 
the  colonial  laws  of  New  York  (The  People  vs.  the  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  22  N.  Y.,  49  and  50),  and  that  they  were  in 
full  force  until  disallowed. 

No  right  of  visitation  is  conferred  or  reserved.  No  power 
of  initiation  is  given.  No  right  of  interference  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  college  by  its  officers  and  faculty  or  with  the 
decisions  in  particular  'casea  Nor  is  any  right  of  removal 
vested  in  the  Legislature,  for  that  is  regulated  by  the  act  and 
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is  placed  in  the  corporation  together  with  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers,  professors  and  tutors  of  the  college.  Only 
the  rales,  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows are  to  be  so  laid,  when  required.  Thus  the  college,  in 
which  are  interested  its  graduates  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  we  might  almost  say  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
is  placed  in  a  good  degree  of  safety  from  political  and  popular 
and  local  impulse,  to  pursue  its  high  and  peaceable  vocation. 

The  restriction  "  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  of 
England "  in  the  charter  of  Charlos  II.  must  also  mean :  1. 
Sach  laws  as  are  binding  on  the  colony.  Those  statutes,  in 
which  the  colonies  were  not  named  did  not  extend  to  the  col- 
onies or  bind  them.  "  Our  American  plantations  are  .  .  .  not 
bound  by  any  act'  of  parliament  unless  particularly  named." 
1 BI.  Com.,  introduction,  see  4.  2.  Laws  which  were  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  the  colony.  *^Such  colonies  carry  with 
them  only  so  much  of  the  English  law,  as  is  applicable  to  their 
own  situation  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony."  1st  Bl. 
Com.,  ibidem.  For  example,  laws  relating  to  feudal  tenures,  to 
nonconformity,  to  the  support  of  the  established  religion,  to 
municipal  government  and  local  taxation,  would  not  apply  and 
the  colony  was  not  required  to  conform  to  them. 

«S.  Laws  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  grant,  which  the 
king  had  made  and  might  lawfully  make,  were  not  included. 
The  king  granted  the  territory  to  the  colony  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage.  After  that  he  could  have  no  feudal  rights.  They 
were  inconsistent  with  his  grant  The  law  which  secures  the 
owner  of  land  in  his  proprietorship,  after  his  conveyance  of 
the  land  in  fee  simple  secures  as  owner  not  him  but  his  grantee. 
If  no  college  could  be  founded  without  the  license  or  authority 
of  the  crown  in  the  colony,  yet  if  that  license  and  authority 
were  granted  to  the  colony  and  he  could  lawfully  make  the 
grant,  the  objection  disappears. 

The  statute  of  Edward  YL  (1  Edw.  6,  ch.  xiv.)  which  gave 
colleges,  etc.,  to  the  king,  did  not,  as  we  understand  it,  restrain 
the  king.  It  could  not  name  or  designate  the  American  col- 
onies for  they  did  not  then  exist.  It  also  would  appear  that 
the  act  is  limited  to  colleges,  which  were  in  being  before  its 
passage.    Its  language  is,  '*  all  manner  of  colleges,  free  chapels, 
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ohauntries  having  been  in  esse  within  five  years  before  the 
first  day  of  the  present  parliament,  which  were  not  in  the 
actual  and  real  possession  of  the  said  late  king  [Henry  YIII.] 
nor  in  the  actual  or  real  possession  of  the  king,  our  sovereign 
lord  that  now  is  [Edward  VL]  not  excepted,"  etc.  It  is  also 
provided  that  the  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  college,  etc.,  ,had 
or  obtained  by  the  assent,  license,  grant,  etc.,  of  the  said 
Henry  VIIL  or  Edward  VI.,  who  were  Protestant  princes. 
That  act  was  intended  to  suppress  superstitious  uses.  Adams 
k  Lambert's  case,  4  Rep.  107.  See  preamble.  This  was  an 
action  of  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  real 
estate.  The  court  say  that  the  statute  gives  five  branches  to 
the  king,  which  it  enumerates,  only  the  first  two  of  which  are 
applicable  to  colleges  and  touch  the  question.  The  court  say, 
^*  Are  given  to  the  king.  1st  All  manner  of  colleges,  free 
chapels,  chauntries,  etc. ;  2d.  All  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
etc.,  belonging  to  them  or  any  of  them."  As  to  the  2d  clause 
it  was  resolved  :  "  1st.  That  those  words  were  necessary  to  be 
added,  for  otherwise  by  the  gift  of  the  college,  chauntry  or 
free  chapel  nothing  would  be  given  to  the  king  but  the  scite  oE 
the  coUesre,  or  chauntry  or  free  chapel,  as  is  agreed.  7  Eliz., 
Dyer  283,  b,  pi.  15  and  29.     Ass.  53." 

Without  further  examination  of  the  statute,  which  we  have 
not  thought  necessary,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  statute  does 
not  apply  to  the  English  colonies  in  America. 

The  superstitious  uses  which  it  was  intended  to  suppress  did 
not  exist  there.  Does  any  body  suppose  that  the  sites  of 
William  and  Mary  and  Dartmouth  Colleges  and  the  lands  be- 
longing to  them  were  transferred  by  the  statute  to  the  king? 
Or  that  the  title  to  the  site  and  real  estate  of  Yale  College 
would  have  been  vested  in  the  king,  if  it  had  been  char- 
tered directly  by  him  ?  The  charter  of  the  king  itself  granted 
to  the  colony  all  the  land  within  its  bounds.  But  whether 
the  statute  by  its  silence,  its  terms,  and  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
visions shows,  as  we  think  it  plainly  does,  that  it  was  inap- 
plicable to  the  colony  or  not,  it  do<*s  not  restrain  the  fullness  of 
the  royal  grant  The  charter  of  Yale  College  was  granted, 
not  in  opposition  to  the  king  but  by  virtue  of  his  authority. 
No  other  law  of  England  is  suggested  as  having  been  contra- 
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yeoed  or  which  might  have  been  contravened  by  the  college 
charter. 

Bat  it  is  said,  that  in  1784,  in  a  suit  between  the  crown  and 
the  oolony  of  Massachusetts,  the  Coart  of  Chancery  in  England 
caDoelled  or  declared  forfeited  the  charter  of  that  colony,  for 
acts  of  the  government  of  that  colony.     What  then  ?     How 
does  that  affect  Yale  College?    It  is  said  that  the  officers  of 
the  crown  took  exception  to  the  act  by  which  Harvard  Univer- 
sity had  been  chartered  and  that  the  words  of  the  particular 
grant  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  Connecticut  charter,  were 
copied  from  that  of  Massachusetts.     The  officers  of  the  crown 
probably  alleged  many  acts  of  forfeiture  with  the  intention  of 
sQstaining,  if  found  necessary,  such  as  they  could.     The  allega- 
tions of  counsel  in  a  litigated  action  are  no  evidence  as  to  the 
facts  in  issue,  nor  much  of  the  law,  except  as  supported  by 
aathority.     What  is  alleged  on  the  one  side,  is  usually  denied 
on  the  other.     An  unconstitutional  legislative  act  of  a  State, 
which  is  a  public  corporation  (6  Hill,  N.  Y.,  S3)  is  never,  and 
an  ill^al  ordinance  or  law  of  a  municipal  or  other  public  cor- 
poration is  not  usually,  a  ground  of  forfeiture.     The  courts  in  a 
proper  cause  declare  void,  or  disregard  the  illegal  act  or  ordin- 
ance, or  may  restrain  any  action  under  it,  or  the  people  by 
their  suffrages*  or  the  Legislature  by  limitation  or  resumption 
of  powers  or  by  penal  enactments  provide  a  remedy.     Harvard 
University  was  not  a  party  to  that  suit,  was  not  heard,  was 
not  bound  by  the  decree,  and  could  not  legally  be  affected  by  it, 
except  so  far  as  it  might  be  affected  by  the  termination  of  the 
colonial  charter.     That  decree  was  rendered  at  a  time  of  high- 
strained  prerogative,  in  the  year  before  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
when  he  was  governing  England  without  the  aid  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  leading  on  to  events,  which  four  years  later  deprived 
the  Stuarts  forever  of  the  British  throne  (1  Macaulat/s  Hi$L  of 
Eng^  London  ed.,  pp.  208,  211-213,  215,  216).     In  a  cause  of 
a  political  nature  the  arbitrary  temper  and  control  of  the  crown 
woald  be  likely  to  influence  and  did  influence  the  courts,  the 
judges  of  which  held  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 
The  forms  of  law  might  or  might  not  be  observed,  but  justice 
was  hopeless.    None  was  expected..    What  important  princi- 
ple of  law  a  decree  on  default  for  non-appearance,  without  trial 
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or  hearing,  which  default  the  court  refused  to  open  and  give 
time  for  a  power  of  attorney  to  be  procured,  declaring  that  a 
corporation  should  always  have  its  attorney  in  court,  could 
establish,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

The  true  cause  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  Massachusetts  charter 
was  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  colony  and  the  usurping  disposi- 
tion and  purpose  of  the*  king.  The  soil  of  Massachusetts  has 
always  stirred  under  the  foot  of  oppression.  The  charter  was 
vacated  for  political  reasons.  If  the  colonists  had  submitted, 
as  was  proposed  to  them,  all  their  rights  and  liberties  to  the 
king,  proceedings  would  not  have  been  taken  or  would  have 
been  stayed.  But  the  colonists  were  too  bold  and  free,  had 
too  much  £nglish  blood,  too  much  Puritan  blood,  to  assent  to 
an  absolute  despotism.  The  process  went  on.  We  select  by 
way  of  illustration  one  or  two  items  as  to  Harvard  College. 
June  19,  1683,  Cranfield,  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  wrote 
to  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins:  '^I  spent  my  time  in  this  colony  (Massa- 
chusetts) on  purpose  to  pry  into  the  intrigues  and  politics  of 
this  government;  among  other  things  I  have  observed  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  evil  attending  His  Majesty's  afifairs  than 
those  pernicious  and  rebellious  principles  which  flow  from  this 
college  at  Cambridge,  which  they  call  their  university,  from 
whence  all  the  towns  both  in  this  and  other  colonies  are  sup- 
plied with  factious  and  seditious  preachers.  This  country  can 
never  be  well  settled  or  the  people  become  good  subjects  till 
the  preachers  be  reformed  and  that  college  suppressed.  If  the 
Boston  charter  were  made  void,  etc."  Writing  on  the  same  day 
to  the  Lords'  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  says:  "  When 
the  charter  shall  be  made  void,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  from  thence  all  the  several 
colonies  in  New  England  are  supplied."  (8d  vol.  Padfretfi  Hist, 
of  N.  K,  pages  418  and  414,  note). 

In  the  Dartmouth  College  case  Mr.  Webster  said  (4  Wheaton,- 
559) :  "  The  illegal  proceedings  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  were 
under  colour  of  law.  Judgments  of  forfeiture  were  obtained  in 
the  courts.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  quo  warranto  against  the 
City  of  London  and  the  proceedings,  by  which  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  was  vacated."  (3d  Palfrey's  Hist  of  AT.  JS,  890  to 
894,  and  note,  including  letter  of  Horace  Gray,  Jr.,  Esq.,  now 
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judge  of  ihe  U.  S.  Supreme  Coart,  Humis  History  of  England 
for  year  1684,  6th  vol.,  257  to  260,  Harper's  ed.,  1  Trumbull, 
356,  367,  386).  The  proc'eediugs  agaiust  the  Massachusetts 
colony  were  begun  by  quo  warranto  in  the  King's  Bench,  but 
the  sheriff  appears  to  have  objected  to  making  a  return  of 
service,  that  the  process  was  served  after  the  return  day,  and 
that  be  doubted  his  right  to  make  service  out  of  his  bailiwick. 
Counsel  also  declined  to  appear  for  the  colony  because  the 
action  was  not  against  the  governor  and  company  by  their 
corporate  name,  but  against  individuals.  A  new  suit  was  then 
begun  in  chancery.  A  scire  Facias  was  issued  to  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  England,  and  returned  nihil;  then  an  alias  issued  to 
him,  which  must  have  had  and  did  have  the  like  result,  and 
thereupon,  without  notice  to  the  colony,  the  decree  was  rend- 
ered (see  last  mentioned  note  in  Palfrey,  supra). 

We  turn  from  this  odious  and  worthless  precedent,  of  which 
it  has  been  difficult  to  write  with  patience,  to  the  enlightened 
jansprudence  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.     We  remark  that 
the  point  of  inquiry  is  not  the  colonial  charter,  but  the  validity 
of  the  original  charter  of  Harvard  College.     Its  validity  has 
been  directly  adjudged  in  one,  probably  more,  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.     In  1828  (in  Hardy 
Ts.  The  Inhabitants  of  Waltham,  7  Pick.  Reports,  108),  it  was 
held  that  under  the  colonial  act  of  1650,  which  exempted  all 
lands,  tenements  and  revenues  of  Harvard  College,  not  exceed- 
ing £500  per  annum  from  taxation,  the  lands  first  acquired  by 
the  college  before  their  annual   income  amounted   to  £500, 
would  never  be  liable  to  taxation  as  long  as  they  were  owned 
by  the  collie,  and  that  they  were  equally  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  lessee.    Chief  Justice  Parker,  speaking 
of  the  act,  "  which,''  he  says,   '^  is  considered  as  the  original 
charter  of  Harvard  College,  taken  in  connection  with  previous 
acta  of  1636,  1640,  1642,"  proceeds :   ''  This  grant  or  charter 
was  irrepealable  in  its  nature  and  it  began  to  operate  on  the 
property  then  belonging  to  the  college  and  such  as  should  be 
afterwards  acquired,  until  their  real  estate  should  exceed  in 
valae  £500  a  year,  after  which  all  real  estate  acquired  by  the 
college  would  be  liable  to  taxation,  unless  exempted  by  subse- 
quent legislative  acts.     This  original  grant  is  expressly  con- 
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firmed  by  the  chapter  of  the  constitution  respecting  Harvard 
University." 

Thus  it  was  held  that  the  charter  of  Harvard  College  was 
ab  initio  valid,  and  began  immediately  to  operate,  that  it  was  an 
executed  contract,  which  of  course  implies  parties  capable  of 
contracting,  one  of  whom  was  the  corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, created  by  the  act  of  1650,  and  that  such  original  charter 
was  confirmed  by  the  State  Constitution. 

This  decision  authoritatively  decides  in  favor  of  the  validity 
of  the  original  charter  of  Harvard  College  and  supports  our 
construction  of  the  Connecticut  charter  and  in  efifect  decides 
that  the  original  charter  of  Yale  College  was  valid  and 
that  the  colonial  legislature  had  the  right  to  incorporate  it 
Neither  did  the  court  nor  the  counsel  on  either  side  as  reported, 
even  mention  the  decision  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery 
respecting  the  Massachusetts  charter,  it  being  apparently  con- 
sidered as  not  having  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  question. 
The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1780  ratified  and  con- 
firmed the  existing  rights  and  privileges  of  Harvard  College. 
*'  It  is  declared  that  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  their  corporate  capacity  .  .  .  shall  have,  hold,  use, 
exercise  aqd  enjoy,  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights,  liberties, 
privileges  and  immunities,  which  they  now  have  or  are  enti- 
tled to  have"  (Chap.  6,  Sec  1,  Art  1). 

Not  less  conclusive  has  been  the  action  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut The  Connecticut  charter  was  not  vacated,  though 
this  was  repeatedly  attempted.  Following  the  policy  of  his 
brother,  James  II.  signally  attacked  corporate  rights.  Hume 
says  that  '*  by  the  practice  of  annulling  charters  the  king  has 
become  master  of  all  the  corporations,  and  could  at  pleasure 
change  the  whole  magistracy  "  (VL  Hist,  of  Eng.,  320).  As  to 
university  of  Oxford,  Id.  322.  In  1686  two  writs  of  quo  war- 
ranto were  served  on  the  governor  and  company  of  the  colony 
of  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  its  charter,  but  the 
time  of  appearance  had  passed,  and  afterwards  in  the  same  year 
a  new  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  served.  The  colony  petitioned 
the  king  against  the  proceedings,  but  a  prayer  in  the  petition, 
that  if  the  charter  were  vacated  the  colony  might  be  put  under 
the  government  of  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  was  unwarrantably 
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and  gronndleesly  construed  as  a  sarrender  of  the  charter,  which 
was  never  intended  (1  Trumb.,  368  to  871).     In   1687  Sir 
Edmand  Andross  tried  to  take  away  the  charter  by  force,  but 
the  charter-oak  intervened.     However,  for  nineteen  months  he 
governed  the  colony  despotically,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  charter,  without  any  General  Assembly,  levying  taxes  and 
makiDg  exactions,  and  appointing  officers,  civil  and  military, 
as  he  pleased,  and  the  colony  submitted.     Upon  the  revolution 
in  England,  and  the  corresponding  revolution  in  Massachusetts, 
aod  the  seizure  there  of  Sir  Edmund  and  his  council,  on  the 
first  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay, 
Connecticut  after  a  few  weeks  resumed  its  powers  under  the 
charter,  and  declared  that  the  laws  enacted  according  to  it 
should  be  in  full  force  (1  Trumb.,  871,  872,  376,  377).     In 
1690  the  case  of  Connecticut  was  submitted  to  three  learned 
lawyers  in  England,  Ward,  Soraers,  and  Treby,  and  they  sever- 
ally gave  their  opinion,  that  as  there  had  been  no  judgment  en- 
tered against  the  colony,  no  surrender  under  the  seal  of  the 
corporation,  and  none  enrolled  of  record,  that  the  charter  was 
good  and  valid  in  law,  and  that  the  involuntary  submission  to 
the  government  of  Sir  Edmund  Andross  did  not  impair  the 
rights  under  it.     (Id.  387.    See  Wilcocks  on  Munic.  Corpora- 
tions, pp.  326,  332).     About  1716  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
parliament  to  repeal  the  charters  of  the  American  colonies,  but 
after  a  severe  struggle  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  charter  of  Con* 
necticat  was  defeated.     We  have  not  learned  that  it  was  ever 
even  suggested  that  the  charter  of  Yale  College  was  a  cause  of 
forfeiture.      About   1720,   in   a  probate  case  between  John 
Winthrop,  son  of  the  last  governor,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Lynchmere,  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Governor 
Winthrop's  estate,  Mr.  Winthrop,  after  an  unsuccessful  con- 
troversy in  the  courts  of  Connecticut,  appealed  to  the  king,  in 
privy  council  we  presume,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  colonial 
law  as  to  intestate  estates,  was  null  and  void,  as  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  England,  because  it  did  not  give  the  land  to  the 
male  heirs  only,  and  admitted  daughters  to  a  share.     The  col- 
ony had  not  been  heard,  and  alarmed  made  its  petition  and 
application  to  the  king,  and  it  is  said  '*  the  charter  was  pre- 
served, and  the  colony  was  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  former 
VOL.  VII.  27 
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practice  in  regard  to  intestate  rights"  (2  Trumb.,  54  to 56). 
We  understand  by  this  that  the  former  decision  was  overruled. 
This  must  have  been  on  the  general  ground  that  laws  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  condition  of  the  colony  were  not  binding  on  it 
and  to  be  enforced,  which  corresponds  with  our  construction  of 
the  charter.  The  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Connecticut 
charter  show  the  temper  of  the  times  and  illustrate  the  case 
as  to  the  Massachusetts  charter. 

The  charter  of  Connecticut  was  the  same,  and  conferred  the 
same  powers  before  as  after  the  Revolution.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  restriction  "not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  of 
England,''  was  removed  by  that  event  But  we  have  already 
disposed  of  the  matter  of  that  restriction.  If  the  grant  by  the 
king  were  broad  enough  to  authorize  the  incorporation  of  a 
college  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the  restriction  did  not 
stand  in  the  way.  Now  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  under 
the  same  colonial  charter,  incorporated  a  literary  society,  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1799,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  the  Medical  Society  in  1792,  incorporated 
cities,  as  the  city  of  New  Haven  in  1784,  the  city  of  Hartford 
in  1784,  the  cities  of  New  London  and  Norwich  in  the  same 
year,  a  borough,  the  borough  of  Bridgeport  in  1800,  incorpo- 
rated banks,  as  the  New  Haven  bank  in  1792,  the  Hartford 
bank  in  the  same  year,  the  Bridgeport  bank  in  1806,  the  Eagle 
bank  in  1811 ;  insurance  companies  in  1797  and  1808,  aqueduct 
companies,  fishing  companies,  a  missionary  society;  in  short 
granted  charters  of  incorporations  for  any  purpose  which  "  they 
thought  fit,"  if  they  deemed  the  laws  ^*  wholesome  and  reason- 
able." It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  legislative  action 
has  been  recognized  and  upheld  as  proper  by  the  courts  and 
the  legal  profession.  This  legislative  construction  of  (he  char- 
ter for  seventy-five  years  before  our  Revolution,  and  nearly 
forty  years  afterwards,  has  a  force  which  can  neither  be  re- 
pelled nor  evaded.  The  State  constitution  of  1818  leaves  the 
corporations  previously  existing  on  the  basis  of  the  colonial 
charter,  only  subjecting  them  to  its  regulations  and  restrictions. 
(Art  3,  sea  8).  "The  rights  and  duties  of  all  corporations 
shall  remain  as  if  this  constitution  had  not  been  adopted,  with 
the  exception  of  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  are  con- 
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tained  in  this  constitutioD.''     It  thas  assumes  aa  previously  ex- 
isting the  power  to  create  such  corporations. 

After  the  Revolution  the  legislature  did  not  profess  to  give 
vitality  to  the  charter  and  incorporation  of  Yale  College,  but 
recognized  them  as  already  existing  in  full  force.  Thus  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  enacted  in  1784,  provides 
"that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any 
of  the  corporation  rights  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College." 
The  act  of  1792  appropriates,  certain  balancas  of  taxes  and 
debts  due  "  to  and  for  the  use  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven," 
and  provides  that  **  in  case  this  grant  shall  be  accepted,  .  .  , 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  six  senior  assistants  in 
the  council  of  the  State  for  the  time  being,  shall  ever  hereafter 
by  virtue  of  said  offices,  be  trustees  or  fellows  of  said  college, 
and  shall,  together  with  the  present  president  and  fellows  of 
said  oolite  and  their  successors,  constitute  one  corporation,  by 
the  name  and  style  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  said  college ; 
and  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  same  powers  and  privileges  and 
authority  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  though  they  had 
been  expressly  named  and  included  in  said  charter."  Is  the 
charter  treated  as  valid  from  its  passage,  or  void  ?  The  fourth 
section  provides,  ^^  This  act  shall  not  have  any  force  or  effect  so 
far  as  respects  the  appropriating  said  balances  to  the  use  of  the 
said  college,  or  in  any  respect  adding  to  or  varying  the  charter 
and  constitution  thereof,  unless  the  same  shall  be  accepted  and 
approved  by  the  present  corporation  of  said  college  in  legal 
meeting  assembled." 

Was  Yale  College  at  this  time  not  a  legal  college  nor  a  legal 
corporation  ?  If  the  colonial  legislatures  of  1701  and  1745 
had  DO  legal  power  to  charter  it,  the  State  legislature  of  1792 
under  the  same  colonial  charter  had  no  more.  The  State  Con- 
stitution of  Sept.  16,  1818,  provided  in  Article  VIIL,  Section 
1,  as  follows :  "  The  charter  of  Yale  College  as  modified  by 
agreement  with  the  corporation  thereof  [the  then  existing  cor- 
poration, capable  of  so  agreeing],  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  passed  in  May,  1792,  is  hereby  con- 
finned."  The  constitution  does  not  say  the  charter  contained 
in  the  act  of  1746  or  the  new  charter  as  the  act  seems  some- 
times for  brevity  and  convenience  but  never  in  any  statute  to 
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have  been  called,  but  "  The  charter  of  Yale  College  as  modi- 
fied," etc.  That  means  in  oar  judgment  the  charter  properly 
so-called,  the  law  by  which  the  college  was  chartered,  as 
amended  by  subsequent  acts,  including  the  act  of  1745.  That 
was  then  the  charter  (See  Hardy  vs.  Inhabitants  of  Waltbam, 
supra).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Constitution  implies,  that 
the  colonial  charter  of  the  college  and  its  corporation  had  a 
valid  existence  in  1792. 

There  is  therefore  no  stain  upon  the  origin  of  our  Alma 
Mater.  A  doubt  is  a  stain,  but  we  think  that  we  have  shown 
that  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubt.  The  charter  of 
the  City  of  New  Haven  or  of  the  New  Haven  Bank  might  as 
well  be  doubted.  We  apologize  for  this  long  didcussion  of 
what  in  our  opinion  is  so  plain  a  point 

We  do  not  appeal,  because  it  is  unnecessary ;  if  it  were 
necessary  we  might  appeal  with  decisive  force  to  the  familiar 
principle  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  believe  in  the  jurisprudence  of  every  State  of  the 
Union,  that  a  legislature  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  must 
judge  in  the  first  instance  of  the  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  instrument  under  which  it  acts,  and  that  this  construc- 
tion will  not  be  overruled,  unless  manifestly  erroneous,  but  the 
legislative  act  will  be  held  valid  and  legally  enacted  and  in 
full  force  (Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward,  4  Wheaton,  518; 
VI.  Masa  R,  417 ;  xii.  Mass.  R,  252  ;  xiv.  Mass.  R,  340 ;  1 
Cow.  [N.  Y.]  R,  450  ;  5  Sandf.  [N.  Y.]  R,  10 ;  The  People 
vs.  The  Supervisors  of  Oswego,  17  N.  Y.  R,  241. 

Tried  by  this  rule  the  laws  we  have  been  considering  were 
legally  passed  and  were  within  the  legislative  power.  We  also 
have  not  cited  the  decisions,  which  with  like  unanimity  we  be- 
lieve hold,  that,  where  general  legislative  power  is  given  to 
the  legislature  of  a  State,  the  legislative  power  is  unlimited, 
except  as  it  is  restrained  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  or 
that  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  by  some  paramount,  positive 
provision  of  law.  The  analogy  is  obvious,  with  the  pertinence 
and  force  of  such  decisions.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
British  Parliament  is  unlimited,  as  it  is  not  restrained  by  any 
such  positive  provision  of  law.  But  our  conclusion  needs  not 
this  support,  though  as  to  the  extent  of  the  grant  in  the  charter 
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of  the  colony  do  sofficient  reason  is  perceived  why  it  should 
Qot  be  freely  accepted. 

AcoordiDgly  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1701  passed  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  liberty  [that  is,  license]  to  erect  a  col- 
legiate school."  Messrs.  Sewall  and  Addington  do  not  say,  as 
they  could  hardly  refrain  from  saying  if  they  thought  so,  that 
the  Connecticot  colonial  charter  did  not  authorize  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  college,  but  they  were  afraid  of  "  wind  and 
weather.*'  Therefore,  throwing  over  the  project  a  veil  of  mod- 
esty, they  call  the  proposed  institution  in  their  letter  an 
academy,  and  in  their  draught  of  a  proposed  charter,  which 
was  however  not  adopted,  a  collegiate  school.  In  the  same 
spirit  they  did  not  expressly  *' incorporate  it."  Perhaps  that  is 
all  they  meant,  though  they  cautiously  forbear  to  use  any 
word,  of  which  an  injurious  or  imprudent  use  might  be  made. 
Bat  this  is  immaterial.  We  have  discussed  the  incorporation 
of  the  college  by  the  act  of  1701  and  shall  not  go  over  the 
same  ground.  But,  if  we  may  be  excused,  we  will  state 
briefly  a  few  things  additional  in  con6rmation  of  our  opinion. 

There  is  no  particular  form  of  words  requisite  to  make  a 
corporation  (Denton  vs.  Jackson,  2  John.  Chan.  R.,  320.  See 
pp.  324-5).  It  is  settled,  that  when  a  power  is  given  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  all  must  concur  in  the  exercise  of  it  (Oreen 
vs.  Miller,  6  John  R.,  39 ;  Franklin  vs.  Osgood,  14  Id.  527 ; 
ex  parte  Rogers ;  7  Cow.,  526  ;  1  Barn.  &  A.,  608.  So  as  to 
trustees,  3  Term  R.,  592 ;  8  Cow.,  548 ;  Hill  on  Trustees,  805), 

The  act  indeed  gives  the  power  to  the  trustees  or  ^*the 
major  part  of  them,"  but  in  this  it  does  not  agree  with  a  power 
given  to  private  individuals,  but  with  that  given  to  corpora- 
tions, and  the  grant  is  in  terms  "  to  them  and  their  successors." 
In  1722  the  General  Assembly  gave  expressly  to  the  trustees 
the  right  to  use  a  common  seal,  which  is  appropriate  to  a  cor- 
poration. If  the  trustees  conveyed  as  a  board,  a  board  may  be 
a  corporation,  and  they  would  seem  not  to  have  conveyed  as 
iadividuals,  especially  if  under  a  common  seal.  The  preamble 
of  the  act  of  1723  states,  that  whereas  '^  certain  trustees  for 
erecting  a  collegiate  school  .  .  .  have  erected  the  said  school 
in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  which  school  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Yale  Colledge.''    Here  the  denomination  is  given 
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to  the  trustees  of  "  Trustees  for  erecting  a  collegiate  school/** 
and  the  school  is  said  to  be  '^  now  known  by  the  name  of  Yale 
College,"  and  in  the  body  of  the  act  it  is  enacted,  "a  rector  of 
the  said  college  shall  by  virtue  thereof  become  a  trustee  of  the 
same,"  etc.  Here  the  school  is  declared  to  be  a  college,  Yale 
College.  Lord  Holt's  words  already  quoted  apply,  "  the  name 
of  a  college  which  always  supposeth  a  corporation  "  (Phillips 
vs.  Bury,  supra),  and  the  words  quoted  in  the  same  connec- 
tion from  Adams  vs.  Lambert,  supra.  The  practical  necessity 
of  incorporation  for  *  a  college  is  well  expounded  by  Sir 
William  Blackstone  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  chapter  of 
the  fii*st  volume  of  his  commentaries. 

Previously  in  the  same  act  it  is  said,  "And  it  is  hereby 
further  declared  and  enacted  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  act  aforesaid  [of  1701],  that  the  said  trustees  shall  be 
impowered  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  have  power  to 
meet  together  for  considering  and  advising  about  and  resolv- 
ing upon  all  matters  belonging  to  the  trust  of  the  said  college 
committed  to  them  as  aforesaid."  The  trustees  of  Yale  Col- 
lege are  declared  to  have  the  power  of  meeting,  and  consider- 
ing, and  resolving  upon  all  matters  belonging  to  the  single, 
common  trust  committed  to  them,  and  such  is  declared  to  have 
been  the  intent  of  the  charter  of  1701.  If  the  legislature  had 
had  no  right  to  charter  a  corporation,  it  would  have  been  a 
strong  argument  for  such  a  construction  as  would  preserve  the 
validity  of  the  charter.  But  we  are  met  with  no  such  diflS- 
culty.  The  opposing  argument  runs  into  this  dilemma.  If 
the  act  of  1701  did  not  create  a  corporation,  and  the  act  of 
1745  did,  and  the  colony  had  in  strict  law  no  right  to  create  a 
corporation,  the  act  of  1745  so  far  from  repealing  the  charter 
could  not  even  affect  it,  except  so  far  as  it  might  contain  inde- 
pendent provisions,  unconnected  with  the  incorporation. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  religion  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  preamble  of  the  charter.  The  preamble  is,  as  far  as  it  well 
could  be,  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  enacting  clauses. 
"The  said  school,"  refers  to  the  school  described  in  the  pre- 
amble,  **  the  aforesaid  end  thereof,"  **  the  aforesaid  mentioned 

*  The  corporate  name  of  Dartmouth  Ck)llege  is  by  its  charter,  The 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  Ck>llege. 
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end  thereof,"  "  the  end  aforesaid  "  emphasized  by  this  repeti- 
tion, refer  to  the  end  mentioned  in  the  preamble.  The  end  of 
the  school  is  the  end,  for  which  liberty  is  given  to  "  erect "  it. 
That  is  thus  stated  in  the  act :  '^  To  the  intent  therefore  that 
all  dae  incoaragement  be  given  to  such  pious  resolutions  [of 
the  petitioners],  and  that  so  necessary  and  religious  an  under- 
taking may  be  set  forward,  supported,  and  well  managed,  Be  it 
enacted."  The  undertaking  was  therefore  a  *'  religions "  one 
in  pursuance  of  *^  pious  resolutions  "  previously  stated. 

The  desire  and  design  or  resolution  of  the  petitioners  was  to 
uphold  and  propagate  '*  The  Christian  Protestant  religion  by  a 
succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,''  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  collegiate  school  **  wherein  youth  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  arts  and  sciences,  who  through  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  may  be  fitted  for  public  employment,  both  in 
Church  and  Civil  State,"  that  is  by  means  of  a  Christian, 
Protestant  College.  In  no  other  way  could  the  object  of  the 
petitioners  and  founders,  the  object  of  the  act  be  accomplished. 
If  a  part  of  the  preamble  be  suppressed  or  treated  as  sup- 
pressed or  omitted,  the  conclusion  may  be  less  obvious.  Youth 
are  to  be  instructed  in  a  collegiate  school,  who  through  the 
blessing  of  God  may  be  fitted  for  public  employments  in 
Church  and  State,  but  how  fitted  ?  By  an  education  in  such  a 
Christian,  Protestant  institution  as  has  been  mentioned.  Would 
a  Boman  Catholic  college  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
charter  7  Why  not  ?  Would  an  agnostic  or  deistical  college? 
Or  a  college  in  which  there  were  no  religious  instruction  or 
religious  exercises?  These  questions  have  been  already  an- 
swered. The  Christian  character  is  written  upon  the  structure 
of  the  college  by  the  designation  of  ten  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel solely  to  organize  and  manage  it,  and  by  the  provision  that 
their  associates  and  successors  shall  also  be  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  public  teachers  of  Christianity.  In  all  the  changes  of 
the  corporation  a  majority  of  the  successors  of  the  original 
trustees  has  been  carefully  preserved  and  of  course  the  power 
of  ultimate  control  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  charter,  if 
it  should  ever  become  necessary  to  exercise  it  to  preserve  the 
collie  from  being  diverted  from  those  purposes.  Such  char- 
acter is  also  written  upon  the  whole  history  of  the  collega 
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The  usage  is  not  to  be  answered  by  oalling  it  tradition,  as  if  it 
were  a  mist  which  would  disappear  before  the  rising  san.  It 
is  an  usage  based  upon  a  construction  of  the  charter  and  only 
traditional  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  continued  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  year&  Since  the  charter  was  granted, 
property  has  been  given  (and  undoubtedly  was  before)  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  such  Christian,  Protestant  college,  a  large  part  of 
which  would  not  have  been  given  if  the  college  had  not  been 
of  this  description.  It  ought  never  to  be  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  trust  can  be  legally  enforced.  It  is  binding  in 
honor  and  conscience.  Not  only  upon  the  members  of  the 
corporation  but  upon  the  graduates,  who  have  had  the  use  of 
such  property  and  upon  the  legislature  and  people  of  Connec- 
ticut Religious  instruction  is  not  less  required,  because  there 
is  now  a  school  of  theology,  connected  with  the  college,  unless 
the  intellect  only  should  be  educated  and  the  heart  and  con- 
science neglected.  That  was  not  the  view  and  intention  of 
the  founders.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  in  a  complete  educa- 
tion the  whole  nature,  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  in  due  pro- 
portion, should  be  trained  and  educated,  and  that  character, 
not  in  an  indefinite  sense,  but,  moral  character,  is  more  import- 
ant than  intellectual  superiority,  though  we  would  not  in  the 
least  depreciate  that  It  is  not  thought  that  the  under- 
graduates should  not  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  civil 
government  and  the  elements  of  jurisprudence,  because  there 
is  a  school  of  law,  however  excellent  it  may  be,  connected 
with  the  college. 

We  assume  that  in  our  former  article  we  have  sufficiently 
shown  that  the  charter  was  not  repealed  but  amended  by  the 
act  of  1745,  and  that  the  provisions,  which  make  the  college  a 
Christian,  Protestant  college,  and  that  relating  to  vacancies  in 
the  office  of  trustee,  remain  unrepealed  and  in  full  force;  but 
our  eyes  are  open  to  the  light  If,  however,  on  the  subject  of 
reconstruction  any  one  cannot  see  the  difference  between  that 
act  and  the  act  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  invading  the 
rights  of  Dartmouth  College,  declared  unconstitutional  and  void 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  diffisrence  of 
eye-sight  cannot  be  remedied  by  reasoning.  That  there  have 
been  many  cases  of  the  reconstruction  of  corporations,  and  of 
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the  iDGorporation  of  voluntary  societies,  which  are  not  cases  of 
recoDstraction,  has  do  tendency  to  prove  that  in  this  case  "  the 
spiritoal  body  "  of  the  trustees  (Dr.  Woolsey,  Hist.  Dis.,  p.  101), 
was,  as  allied,  entirely  reconstructed. 

A  carious  and  amusing  ai^ument  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
the  provision  as  to  the  supply  of  vacancies  is  drawn  from  an 
erasure.     It  appears  that  the  draught  of  the  bill  presented  by 
the  petitioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  is  on  file  among  the 
archives  of  the  State,  and  that  in  this  draught  after  the  words 
''elect  and  appoint  a  president  or  fellows  in  the  room  and  place 
of,"  were  first  written,  '^  him  or  them  yt.  shall  remove  out  of 
the  colony,"  but  that  these  latter  words  had  been  struck  out 
Now  it  is  said  that  this  draught  appears  to  be  in  the  band- 
writing  of  Grov.  Fitch,  that  he  probably  copied  it  from  Presi- 
dent Clap's  draught  as  far  as  he  approved  of  it,  and  that  copy- 
ing these  words  be  wrote  them  down,  but  as  soon  (why  as 
soon  7)  as  he  had  done  it  he  struck  them  out  by  drawing  his 
pen  through   them.      Had  he   not  read  and  considered   the 
draught  which  he  revised  7     What  evidence  is  there  that  the 
words  were  in  the  original  draught,  which  he  revised  ?     Ex- 
perts even  under  oath  make  great  mistakes  as  to  handwriting, 
but  the  handwriting  of  an  erasure,  by  drawing  the  pen  through 
wordsy  must  be  peculiarly  difficult.     It  is  entirely  uncertain  by 
whom  the  erasure  was  made.     The  draught,  as  revised,  must 
have  been  returned  for  approval.     It  is  agreed,  and  this  only 
seems  certain,  that  the  erasure  was  made  before  the  draught  was 
adopted  by  the  trustees,  or  presented  to  the  legislatura     The 
supposition  that  Governor  Fitch,  not  then  but  in  1753  gover- 
nor, at  first  saw  no  objection,  and  so  wrote  down  the  words, 
which  implied  that  the  provllsion  in  the  charter  was  not  re- 
pealed, and  that  be  afterwards  thought  it  would  be  repealed  by 
the  act  and  struck  them  out,  is  a  pure  piece  of  imagination. 
If  Governor  Fitch  or  some  one  else  struck  them  out,  he  (or  the 
trustees)  may  have  concluded  that  a  fellow  who  removed  out  of 
the  colony,  would  of  course  resign,  having  no  longer  one  of  the 
qoalifications  required  by  the  charter,  or  that  the  office  would 
be  ipso  facto  vacated  by  the  removal,  or  that  having  removed 
to  another  province  or  abroad,  and  formed  new  connections, 
and  the  journey  to  the  college  being  long  and  expensive,  he 
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would  soon  not  desire  to  continue  in  office,  or  become  subject 
to  removal  for  "  unfaithfulness,  default  or  incapacity/'  or  that 
when  ministerial  settlements  were  for  life  with  a  legal  support, 
the  contingency  of  removal,  and  a  refusal  to  resign,  was  too  re- 
mote to  require  a  provision,  for  which  experience  had  shown 
no  necessity,  as  it  has  shown  none  since,  or  there  may  have 
been  some  other  reason. 

But  who  ever  heard  of  a  rule  of  law,  that  the  construction  of 
a  statute  can  in  any  degree  be  determined  by  the  changes  made 
during  the  preparation  of  a  bill  by  petitioners  to  be  presented 
to  a  legislature,  or  by  what  occurred  in  the  consultations  be- 
.  tween  them  and  their  counsel  7  So  remarkable  a  proposition 
requires  authorities  for  its  support  Even  in  contracts  where 
the  parties  remain  the  same,  all  prior  negotiations  are  merged  in 
the  contract  What  certainty  would  there  be  in  the  law,  if  it 
rested  at  all  upon  facts  of  which  the  only  knowledge  might  lie 
in  the  breast  of  the  petitioners  or,  under  the  seal  of  confidence, 
of  his  counsel,  to  be  disclosed  at  pleasure  ?  An  erasure  in  a  bill 
presented  to  the  legislature,  is  not  read  to  it,  known  to  it,  acted 
upon  by  it,  and  forms  no  indication  of  its  intention. 

The  controversies  between  the  Old  Lights  and  the  New 
Lights  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denominations, 
as  to  certain  forms  and  phases  of  Christian  doctrine,  did  not 
affect  their  fidelity  to  the  common  Christianity,  or  render  either 
school  disposed  to  make  the  college  other  than  a  Christian,  Pro- 
testant college,  or  desirous  to  remove  any  security  therefor,  so 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  under  the  control  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  The  argument  seems  to  be  that  through  fear  of 
opposition  to  the  bill,  if  the  provision'  on  the  subject  in  the 
charter  were  inserted,  the  petitioners  not  only  did  not  insert  it 
but  drew  their  bill,  so  as  to  repeal  it,  or  may  have  acted  from 
this  reason.  If  the  provision  had  been  inserted,  a  successfal 
opposition  could  only  have  resulted  in  an  amendment  striking 
it  out  No  evidence  is  adduced  of  any  opposition  or  fear  of 
opposition.  No  opposition  to  the  bill  in  its  progress  appears  to 
have  been  made,  although  eleven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  then 
trustees,  were  named  in  it  as  president  and  fellows,  with  the 
right  of  perpetuation,  and  the  only  amendment  to  it  made  was 
to  make  it  as  to  taxation  more  favorable  to  the  college  and  its 
officers. 
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Where  the  words  of  a  statute  are  plain  and  precise,  we  are 
told,  resort  cannot  be  had  to  the  title  and  preamble.  This  is  a 
bir  argument,  entitled  to  consideration.  Ordinarily,  for  some- 
times the  intention  overcomes  the  letter,  where  the  words  of  a 
statute  and  their  meaning  are  plain  and  precise,  they  declare 
the  law  and  there  is  no  room  for  construction.  So  far  as  the 
sixth  section  declares  the  occasions  on  which  the  President  and 
Fellows  may  elect  and  appoint  to  vacancies  in  their  number 
and  the  right  of  removal,  the  section  is  clear  and  precise.  But 
it  is  inferred,  because  in  this  particular  section  no  class  is 
stated,  from  which  the  choice  is  to  be  made,  that  the  right  of 
choice  is  unlimited.  This  inference  is  not  expressed  in  words, 
plain  and  precise,  or* at  all.  If  in  a  previous  or  subsequent 
section,  the  class  from  which  the  choice  must  be  made  were 
stated,  there  would  be  no  inconsistency  in  this  with  the  sixth 
section,  whereas,  if  that  had  said  in  clear  and  precise  terms  that 
the  right  of  choice  was  to  be  without  any  limitation,  there 
would  be  a  direct  co;itradiction.  There  is  no  more  inconsist- 
ency or  contradiction,  when  the  designation,  of  the  class  is  con- 
tained in  another  statute,  the  charter.  It  is  also  inferred  that 
the  provision  in  the  charter  is  repealed,  because  it  is  not  re- 
peated in  this  section  and  a  limitation  to  any  class  is  omitted. 
But  this  inference  is  not  expressed  plainly  and  precisely,  or 
otherwise  in  this  section  or  in  the  statute.  These  inferences 
open  the  whole  subject  of  construction  and  resort  may  be  had 
to  the  title  and  preamble  and  other  evidences  of  instruction,  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  construction. 

The  very  recent  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Bosenkranz  va  Carr, 
86  N.  Y.  R,  512,  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  gives  an 
Qseful  illustration.  The  act  of  1847  provided  for  the  election 
of  a  recorder  and  surrogate,  *'  who  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  for  three  years."  It  is  also  provided  that  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  occurring  during  such  term,  it  should  be  filled  by  elec- 
tion for  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term.  The  act  of  1869  pro- 
Tided  that  '*  the  term  of  office  of  the  persons  who  shall  here- 
after be  elected  to  the  office  of  recorder,  city  judge,  and  surro- 
gate, respectively,  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  shall 
he  six  years."    The  terms  are  absolute  and  unqualified.     No 
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reference  is  made  to  holding  for  an  unexpired  term  in  case  of 
vacancy,  or  to  the  provision  in  relation  to  filling  a  vacancy. 
The  Surrogate  of  New  York,  elected  in  1876  on  the  happening 
of  a  vacancy,  claimed  that  by  the  later  act  the  former  limita- 
tion was  repealed  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  hold  for  the  foil 
term.  But  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  decided 
otherwise.  The  latter  Court  say :  "  There  is  no  more  incon- 
sistency between  the  provision  which  fixes  the  term  of  office 
and  that  which  provides  for  filling  a  vacancy  for  an  unexpired 
term,  when  contained  in  two  acts,  than  when  contained  as  thej 
originally  were,  in  one  act." 

But  it  is  said  the  fellows  are  not  trustees,  a  point  to  be 
proved.  Not  only  the  act  of  1792,  but-  also  the  act  of  1819, 
calls  the  fellows  of  the  college  trustees,  using  the  terms  synony- 
mously. The  act  of  1792  enacts  that  *'  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor  and  six  senior  assistants  in  the  council  of  the  State 
shall  ever  hereafter  be  trustees  or  fellows  of  said  college,  and 
shall  together  with  the  present  president  and  fellows  constitute 
one  corporation."  The  act  of  May,  1819,  in  like  words  enacts 
that  '^  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor  and  six  senior  senators 
for  the  time  being  shall  ever  hereafter  by  virtue  of  their  said 
offices  be  trustees  or  fellows  of  said  college  and  together  with 
the  president  and  fellows  of  said  college  and  their  successors 
shall  constitute  one  corporation."  The  use  of  one  instead  of 
the  other  of  these  equivalent  names  does  not  carry  the  conse- 
quences supposed.  The  fellows  are  '*  the  true  and  lawful  suc- 
cessors''  of  the  original  trustees,  deriving  their  title  as  sach 
from  them,  are  trustees  in  the  management  of  the  same  college 
and  same  property,  upon  the  same  trust  and  with  the  same 
power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  officers  and  instructors, 
and  are  in  substantial  identity  with  the  original  trustees  and 
their  successors.  They  also  with  the  president  compose  the 
same  corporation,  as  did  the  rector  and  trustees. 

We  read  the  act  as  it  is.  We  do  not  read  between  the  lines 
of  that  or  any  other  composition,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  read 
there.  Lord  Granville  lately  remonstrated  in  the  British  par- 
liament against  what  was  called  reading  between  the  lines, 
giving  the  same  reason  and  adding  in  substance,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  recollect,  that  it  was  a  way  of  imputing  tbtt  supposi- 
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tioDs,  GODJeotures,  and  inferences  of  the  reader  to  the  writer. 
It  is  believed  to  be  a  late  invention. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  toleration  could  have  had  to  do 
with  the  question,  if  ic  had  been  raised,  between  clergymen 
and  laymen,  but  toleration  did  not  about  this  time  begin  to 
appear  upon  the  statute  book,  but  began  to  disappear.  *^  In 
1708,  an  act  of  toleration  was  passed,  copied  from  the  cele- 
brated toleration  act  of  William  and  Mary,  declaring  that  all 
persons  who  should  conform  to  that  act  should  have  liberty 
of  worshiping  God  in  a  way  separate  from  that  established 
by  law;  but  should  not  be  excused  from  paying  taxes  to 
the  approved  ministers  of  the  churches,  established  by  law." 
Iq  1727  an  act  was  passed  that  where  there  was  a  society  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  a  person  in  orders  according  to 
the  canons  of  that  church,  settled  and  abiding  among  them  and 
performing  divine  service,  so  near  to  any  person  who  had 
declared  himself  to  be  of  that  church,  that  he  could  conven- 
iently, and  did  ordinarily  attend  public  worship  there,  his  tax 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  minister  of  such  church,  and  if  the 
taxes  so  collected  were  insufficient  for  his  support,  the  society 
might  tax  themselves.  In  1729  similar  exemption  was  granted 
to  Quakers  and  Baptists.  But  in  May,  1748,  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion passed  in  1708  was  repealed.  The  repealing  act  disap- 
peared five  years  after  the  act  of  1745  in  the  revision  of  1760, 
as  did  also  the  act  next  mentioned.  This  is  the  notorious 
and  disreputable  ministers'  vagrant  act  passed  in  1742,  *^  intol- 
erant" Dr.  Woolsey  calls  it,  a  reference  to  which  we  have  hith- 
erto avoided,  and  to  which  we  will  only  thus  briefly  refer ;  the 
policy  of  which  was  continued  in  a  further  act  of  1748,  also 
disappearing  at  the  same  time.  The  act  of  1742  is  said  to  have 
only  affected  Gongregationalists,  but  did  Presbyterians  also. 
(Prot  Eingsley's  Hist.  Z)w.,  note  I ;  note  by  the  revisers  of  the 
revision  of  1821,  pp.  431,  482 ;  Woolsey's  Hist.  Dis.,  106.) 

The  heated  protest  as  it  has  been  called  of  President  Clap 
and  the  tutors  in  February,  1745,  against  Mr.  Whitefield 
could  not  have  shown  much  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  con- 
ciliation. It  could  not  have  equalled  in  extravagance  the  de- 
DUQciation  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  one  of  his  followers  or 
adherents,  by  Dr.  Cutler,  ex-Rector  (Woolsey*s  Hist  Dis.,  107). 
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Statutory  exposition  from  a  phrase  in  a  diary  is  unasaal. 
The  words  *'  new  charter "  applied  by  President  Stiles  in  a 
place  in  his  diary  to  the  act  of  1745  probably  mean  or  may 
mean  only  a  new  grant  to  the  college.  The  word,  charter 
[charta],  was  formerly  used  for  a  deed  or  grant,  especially  from 
other  than  private  individuals  (Black.  Com.,  chap.  20,  Web- 
ster's and  Burrill's  Diets,  on  words  charta  and  charter,)  as  the 
sovereign  or  legislature.  So  President  Clap  in  his  argument 
as  to  the  right  of  visitation  speaks  of  the  '^  first  charter  or 
grant  '*  and  Ch.  J.  Parker  in  the  quotation  already  made 
from  him  of  '^  this  grant  or  charter  "  of  Harvard  College.  So 
the  great  charter,  Magna  Charta,  is  a  grant  bestowing  and  aasar- 
ing  certain  rights  and  privileges.  The  statute  referred  to  was 
a  new  charter  in  this  sense,  a  new  legislative  grant,  but  what 
the  second  president  afterwards  called  it  is  unimportant. 

We  have  so  far  not  gained  much  additional  light  by  oar 
patient  analysis,  but  this  completes  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
repeal,  except  certain  opinions,  which  were  expressed  and 
events  which  occurred  some  years  subsequently,  and  which 
could  not  influence  the  act  in  question  or  its  construction,  the 
opinions  being  expressed  in  three  anonymous  pamphlets  from 
1766  or  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  to  1784,  niD^ 
teen  years  still  later,  strengthened  as  is  said  by  the  want  of 
contradiction,  and  also  a  suggestion  to  President  Stiles  by 
Governor  Trumbull  in  1777,  and  the  events  the  election  of 
Dr.  Day  and  Dr.  Woolsey  as  President,  who  were  not  then 
ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  who  became  such  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  presidency  or  assumed  its  duties. 
The  cases  of  the  president  and  the  fellows  are  distinct,  though 
perhaps  leading  separately  to  similar  results. 

"  Nil  agit  ezemplum,  litem  quod  resolvit  lite." 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  settle  an  unsettled  point  by  a  point, 
which  itself  remains  unsettled.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  the 
president  may  be  a  layman,  and  therefore  that  the  fellows  may 
be  laymen,  until  the  point  assumed  be  clearly  established,  and 
even  then  the  argument  will  be  entirely  inconclusiva  In  the 
instances  of  Drs.  Day  and  Woolsey,  the  corporation  judged,  as 
we  may  infer  from  their  acts,  that  it  was  sufficient,  that  they 
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were  ordained  ministers,  when  they  were  '^  associated  "  and  be- 
came president.  This  appeared  to  it  to  be  in  substantial  con- 
fonnitj  with  the  intent  and  requirement  of  the  charter.  An 
argameot  founded  upon  a  particular  construction  of  the  charter 
and  statute  cannot  be  supported  by  a  practice  under  a  different 
construction.  The  votes  that  the  presidential  committee  in 
coDcarrence  with  them  take  measures  for  their  *^  ordination  " 
as  well  as  "  induction  into  o£Eice  "  were  adopted  by  the  corpo- 
ration as  a  corporate  not  an  ecclesiastical  body.  They  were 
ordained  of  course  by  ecclesiastical  councils  for  the  usual 
reasons  and  the  usual  purpose,  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Wm.  Buss,  61  William  St.,  City  of  New  York. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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aoticle  vra.— taxation  in  the  united  states. 

I 

I.  The  Right  op  Taxation. 

Philippe  and  Co.,  manufacturere,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
recently  sold  a  consignment  of  watches  to  Brown  and  Co.,  of 
New  York,  merchants,  for  one  thousand  dollars,  charges  for 
shipment  included.  The  goods  were  seized  by  the  government 
upon  arrival  at  New  York,  partly  for  verification  of  the  aecom- 
panying  invoice,  partly  as  security  for  the  ad  valorem  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  centum ;  that  is,  they  were  subject  to  a  farther 
charge  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  before  delivery  to  the 
consignees  The  full  value  of  them  having  been  already  paid 
the  manufacturers,  what  right  had  the  government,  or  since  the 
government  is  but  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  law  but  the 
articulate  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  what  right  had 
the  people  to  impose  the  additional  charge?  In  other  words, 
what  exactly  are  the  origin,  nature,  and  limits  of  the  right  of 
taxation. 

It  is  clear  to  begin  with  that  the  perfect  legality  of  the  act 
does  not  at  all  determine  its  moral  character.  The  people  is 
well  able  to  will  what  it  pleases  and  to  express  its  will  with  all 
due  formality,  but  if  the  thing  willed  is  itself  wrong  the  effect 
of  the  law  is  simply  to  generalize  the  wrong  by  extending  it  to 
include  all  cases  of  the  same  kind.  Summumjus  summa  inju- 
ria; the  worst  injustice  is  the  literal  construction  and  strict 
enforcement  of  an  unjust  law.  So  there  is  really  no  property 
within  its  reach  which  the  people  cannot  most  lawfully  appro- 
priate. But  like  other  moral  agents  it  can  rightfully  appro- 
priate only  what  belongs  to  it ;  a  self-evident  truth  of  ethics 
and  in  logic  an  identical  proposition.  What  ihe  people  right- 
fully appropriates  is  its  own ;  what  is  not  its  own  it  cannot 
rightfully  appropriate.  So  in  the  case  supposed,  the  govern- 
ment is  ready  if  need  be  to  enforce  through  its  tribunals  the 
claim  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  stipulated  price  of  the 
watches ;  put  upon  its  defense  outside  of  them  it  must  be  able 
to  show  that  its  own  title  to  the  duty  upon  the  watches  is. 
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equally  valid.  The  whole  cost  of  the  goods  to  Brown  and  Co., 
is  $1,250,  four-fifths  of  whioh  are  the  rightful  property  of  the 
manufacturers;  is  the  remaining  fifth  equally  the  rightful  prop- 
erty of  the  government,  and  if  it  is,  is  it  so  under  the  same 
title  or  under  a  different  one? 

I.  The  earlier  title  of  the  two  explains  itself  without  difii- 
calty.  The  manufacturers  at  Geneva  have  offered  in  the  open 
market  and  subject  to  no  constraint  other  than  the  conditions 
of  the  market  itself  a  certain  number  of  watches  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  the  merchants  at  New  Tork,  subject  only 
to  the  same  conditions,  have  accepted  the  offer ;  or  conversely, 
one  party  having  sold  the  goods  for  the  money,  the  other  the 
money  for  the  goods.  Allowance  made  for  errors  of  judgment 
and  for  incidental  exigencies  of  business  there  has  been  an 
exchange  of  equivalents  with  the  full  and  free  consent  of  both 
parties  to  the  exchange,  a  type  of  the  legitimate  transactions  of 
commerce  the  world  over.  The  result  is  that  Brown  and  Co. 
icqnire  a  title  to  the  watches  on  payment  of  the  money;  Phil- 
ippe and  Co.  a  corresponding  title  to  the  money  on  delivery  of 
the  watches ;  a  title  issuing  clear  and  indisputable  from  the 
transaction  itself,  anterior  to  *and  reaffirmed  by  all  law,  re- 
spected by  the  most  lawless  revolution.  Furthermore  if  we 
except  the  case  of  voluntary  gift  or  bequest  there  is,  in  this 
case,  no  other  title  possible.  Philippe  and  Co.  must  have 
acquired  the  money,  as  Brown  and  Co.  the*  goods,  either  with 
tbe  consent  of  the  other  party  and  in  exchange  for  an  equiv- 
alent, or  without  their  consent  and  without  an  equivalent;  that 
Ib  by  force,  or  by  fraud,  which  is  a  kind  of  forca 

To  qualify  the  orderly  exercise  of  public  power  according  to 
law  as  an  act  of  force,  is  so  repugnant  to  our  democratic  sensi- 
bilities, and  our  disposition  to  generalize  is  so  strong,  that  we 
iuive  an  elaborate  theory  which  assimilates  the  title  under 
which  the  government  takes  iiate  duty  upon  the  goods  to  the 
previous  title  under  which  tbe  seller  takes  the  value  of  them. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  here  too  an  exchange  of  equivalents 
«ith  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  exchange.  What  the 
government,  on  the  one  hand,  supplies,  is  the  benefits  of  gov- 
emment,  the  complex  conditions  of  security  to  person  and 
property  which  enable  Brown  and  Co.  to  import  watches  and 
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keep  them  od  sale.  The  commercial  value  of  rd  article  is  the 
price  which  it  will  bring,  and  to  this  value  the  government  has 
as  distinctly  contributed  as  the  manufacturers,  for  in  the 
absence  of  all  government  watches  could  not  be  made  and  sold 
at  all.  On  their  side  Brown  and  Co.  pay  the  stipulated  price 
for  the  value  contributed,  purchasing  protection  from  the  gov- 
ernment as  they  purchase  watches  from  the  manufactarera. 
But  this  again  is  only  an  item  in  a  general  account,  an  incident 
in  a  far  larger  transaction.  We  are  all  of  us  supposed  to  have 
found  out  by  actual  trial,  our  own  or  our  forefather8\  of  what 
is  called  the  state  of  nature,  that  the  full  possession  of  our  nat- 
ural rights  to  do  what  we  please  and  have  what  we  want  is  an 
irksome  and  dangerous  dignity  because  exposed  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  other  men  in  full  possession  of  theirs,  a  condition  in 
which  life  becomes  a  scene  of  incessant  reprisals  and  society  is 
dissolved  into  an  intolerable  chaos  of  conflicting  elements  until 
some  stronger  man  or  set  of  men  arises  and  enslaves  the  rest 
For  the  better  preservation  therefore  of  certain  most  important 
rights  we  have  all  joined  together  in  ceding  the  remainder  to 
the  State,  which  is  made  the  common  depositary  of  all  the 
rights  ceded  that  it  may  become*  thereby  the  common  guardian 
of  all  the  rights  reserved.  So  created  and  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  original  compact  the  State  is  pledged  to 
furnish  protection  to  the  subject  and  the  subject  to  pay  tribute 
and  render  service  io  the  State.  All  transactions  between  the 
two  are  henceforth  the  result  of  a  negotiation  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  contract,  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  the  discharge 
by  each  of  two  parties  of  a  debt  incurred  to  the  other.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  conirat  social,  struck  out  in  the  first  enthu- 
siasms of  the  French  Revolution  when  the  theorists  were  all 
busy  looking  up  a  modus  viveiidi  for  an  omnipotent  State  and 
an  emancipated  people.  It  has  so  profoundly  affected  all  polit- 
ical thinking  ever  since,  that  it  is  worth  pointing  out  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  there  are  no  facts  in  it. 

1st.  The  State  is  not  the  creation  of  a  compact  but  the  pro- 
duct of  an  immemorial  evolution;  and  has  grown  not  through 
successive  accretions  of  rights  ceded  to  the  sovereign,  but  in 
precisely  the  opposite  direction  through  successive  distributions 
of    rights  conquered   by    the  subjects,   the   partition   having 
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reached  its  widest  area  and  finest  subdivision  in  the  latest  product 
of  all,  the  republic  of  our  day  where  all  rights  have  finally  passed 
to  the  people  and  are  administered  in  its  name  by  agents  of  its 
appointing.     Now  in  this  more  than  secular  redistribution  one 
of  the  notable  facta  is  the  enormous  increase  of  the  power  by 
which  the  rights  are  maintained,  the  power  of  government. 
Every  seeming  capitulation,  the  accession  of  every  new  body 
of  constituents  to  the  sovereignty,  has  converted  a  source  of 
obstruction  and  hostility  into  an  added  source  of  strength  until 
to-day  the  force  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  material  power  of  the  whole  population  fed 
and  multiplied  beyond   calculation,   by  all   the  resources  of 
modern  civilization.     It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  sovereignty 
has  grown  more  conciliatory  and  tractable  by  being  populari- 
led,  that  the  consciousness  of  its  rights  has  dwindled  with  the 
growth  of  its  power,  that  it  is  ready  to  stoop  even  to  the  forms 
of  negotiation  in  taking  what  it  claims  according  to  law.    It 
is  in  fact  more  absolute  and  imperious  as  it  is  more  irresistible 
than  in  any  despotism  the  world  ever  saw.     And  as  the  power 
of  the  government  has  strengthened  with  the  increase  of  the 
constituency,  so  has  the  scope  of  it  widened  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing complexities  of  Jife.     Measured  by  the  multitude  and 
persistence  of  the  restraints  put  upon  us  and  by  the  power  back 
of  them,  we  are  in  sober  reality  less  free  to  do  as  we  please 
than  the  subjects  of  any  State  in  an  earlier  stage  of  evolution. 
So  what  we  call  our  natural  rights  are  purely  ideal,  an  abstrac- 
tion of  the  political  philosopher,  or  a  reminiscence  of  the  prim- 
itive savagery,  never  realized  in  any  historical  community  since 
man  first  became  a  gregarious  animal.     Never  having   held 
them  we  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  ceding  them  or 
reserving  them.     As  a  matter  of  fact  we  enter  into  relations 
with  the  Slate  not  by  negotiation  and  barter  but  by  birth,  in- 
heriting only  such  rights  as  it  has  itself  defined  beforehand,  and 
is  good  enough  to  allow  to  us  by  virtue  of  having  been  born 
in  it    Our  inheritance  once  entered  on,  we  submit  to  its  fur- 
ther exactions  as  we  submit  to  earthquakes,  or  the  seasons,  or 
any  other  irresistible  force  ;  sitting  on  the  jury,  serving  on  the 
po9ae  eomilalusj  or  in  the  conscription,  paying  taxes  on  our  in- 
comes or  duty  on  our  imports,  however  willingly,  not  because 
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we  would  bat  because  we  must.  So  Brown  and  Go.  have  never  in 
any  way  consented  to  the  payment  of  the  duty  on  their  watches. 
They  have  submitted,  they  may  approve,  they  may  even 
have  voted  for  the  law  requiring  the  duty ;  but  acquiescence 
of  this  sort  has  no  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  transaction, 
for  the  duty  would  have  been  none  the  less  collected  had  they 
resisted  or  disapproved,  or  voted  the  other  way.  They  have 
never  had  an  option,  and  where  there  is  no  option  there  is  no 
consent. 

2d.  What  we  call  our  freedom,  and  the  improvement  in  oar 
political  condition,  are  wholly  in  this  that  we  ourselves  partic- 
ipate in  the  sovereignty  to  which  we  are  subject,  each  of  us 
contributing  a  distinct  force  which  is  not  lost  even  if  over- 
powered in  the  multitudinous  reactions  of  the  political  organ- 
ism, but  issues  along  with  them  in  the  ultimate  resultant,  that 
will  of  the  people  which  becomes  the  law  we  obey.  This 
plainly  is  a  dignity  which  would  be  worthless  if  it  went  alone, 
whose  value  is  in  the  very  fact  that  everybody  else  holds  the 
like,  all  of  us  together  making  up«a  body  politic  protected  by 
its  bulk  and  complexity  from  the  invasion  of  irregular  and 
violent  changes.  The  illusion,  the  caprice,  the  resentments, 
the  rapacity  of  any  individual  or  class,  forces  which  had  easy 
access  to  the  legislation  of  the  absolute  monarchy  or  the  oli* 
garchy,  here  must  propagate  themselves  through  the  entire 
structure,  overcoming  on  the  way  the  active  resistance  of  the 
opposition,  the  good  sense  and  equinimity  of  disinterested  men 
everywhere,  before  they  can  take  effect  as  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Add  that  the  enforcement  of  a  law  discloses  for  the  first 
time  its  real  character  and  so  invites  to  interminable  appeal 
and  reconsideration.  In  this  way  out  of  the  chaos  of  crude 
and  experimental  legislation  which  encumbers  our  statute- 
books,  a  body  of  coherent  law  is  slowly  evolving  by  ti^ue  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  which  expresses  the  considerate  and  abiding 
purpose  of  the  whole  people,  the  great  conclusions  on  matters 
of  public  concern  in  which  all  the  constituents  are  at  one. 

It  is  clear  that  a  law  of  this  sort  will  wear  a  universality  com- 
mensurate with  its  origin,  will  be  as  impersonal  in  its  action  and 
effects  as  in  its  source.  Any  law  as  I  have  said,  even  the  edict 
of  an  arbitrary  ruler,  is  necessarily  a  wide  generalization,  ad- 
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dressed  it  may  be  to  an  individual  but  establishing  a  principle 
and  a  rale  of  conduct  applicable  to  all  others  in  the  same  circum- 
stancea  It  is  this  inevitable  assimilation  and  equalization  of 
men  in  the  act  of  the  sovereign  which  makes  the  most  capri- 
cious despotisjn  better  than  unmitigated  anarchy,  and  which 
has  prepared  the  way  for  what  I  may  call  the,  universal  gen- 
eralizations of  democratic  law.  For  this  to  the  extent  that 
it  really  expresses  the  will  of  all  must  do  so  equally  in  the  in- 
terest and  equally  at  the  charge  of  all.  It  cannot  exact  from 
one  class  a  tribute  not  rendered  by  the  others  or  confer  benefits 
on  one  withheld  from  the  others,  and  remain  the  will  of  the 
people.  Any  discrimination  and  partiality  in  the  statute  which 
resolves  the  republican  identity  of  sovereign  and  subject  into 
the  hostilities  of  class  rule  must  in  time  disappear  as  an  intol- 
erable anachronism  on  an  inconsiderate  experiment  conflicting 
with  the  conditions  of  republican  legislation.  Thus  if,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  people  brings  to  the  government  the  most  for- 
midable kind  of  power  it  brings  with  it  at  the  same  time  the 
highest  kind  of  organization,  power  not  to  be  withstood,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth,  but  power  un- 
der control,  exerted  only  in  a  determinate  manner  and  only  for 
specific  enda  If  we  are  bound  and  subject  so  is  the  State.  It 
cannot  withhold  from  any  one,  whether  he  pays  his  tribute  or 
not,  the  protection  afforded  by  equal  laws  to  all  alike.  It  may 
punish  him — according  to  law — for  not  paying  or  compel  him 
to  pay,  but  it  cannot  permit  any  one  else  to  molest  him.  Brown 
and  Co.  are  no  more  protected  in  consideration  of  the  duty  on 
their  imports  than  the  duty  is  paid  in  consideration  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded.  As  they  submit  whether  they  will  or  no  to 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  State,  so  does  the  State  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  action.  Neither  party  has  an  option  in  the  mat- 
ter; neither  therefore  consents  to  the  exchange. 

3d.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  things  said  to  be  ex- 
changed are  not  equivalents,  that  is,  there  is  really  no  ex- 
change. Between  the  tribute  paid  by  the  subject  and  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  State  there  is  no  proportion  or  rela- 
tion of  quantity  whatsoever.  They  are  facts  of  different  orders, 
neither  of  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other  or 
given  for  the  other.     Public  peace  and  order,  security  from 
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aggressions  on  person  and  property,  the  opportunity  to  do  one*8 
work  and  lead  one's  life  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  these  are 
things  in  the  order  of  natural  phenomena,  a  part  of  the  mUieu^ 
modifications  of  the  common  environment  of  man,  and  no 
more  to  be  kept  on  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  the  purchaser  than 
gravitation  or  the  weather.  Nevertheless  if  not  values  in  them- 
selves they  are  the  indispensable  conditions  precedent  of  value 
in  all  other  things  and  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  which  is 
necessary  to  their  continuance;  put  in  peril  they  are  among 
the  cauaas  vivendi  for  which  we  should  be  ready  to  risk  life 
itself.  It  is  undeniably  the  State  which  provides  them,  and  if 
the  State  has  the  right  to  put  any  price  upon  them  at  all  it  is 
right  in  putting  the  highest  possible  price;  if  the  fourth  part 
of  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  then  the  whole  value  or 
any  multiple  of  the  whole.  This  is  in  fact  the  traditional  plea 
of  the  oppressor  from  the  beginning.  By  a  fine  anticipation  of 
the  contrat  social  the  State  has  never  failed  to  make  the  benefits 
it  confers  the  pretext  of  its  exactions,  to  explain  its  spoliations 
as  the  collection  of  a  debt  due  for  services  rendered ;  an  argu- 
ment of  course  which  strengthens  with  every  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  government  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  more  the  State  gives  the  more  it  is  entitled  to  take ;  the 
right  of  greatest  rapacity  goes  to  the  best  government  So  the 
enormous  taxation  of  the  United  States  since  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  has  been  boldly  ordered  and  patiently  borne  in  the 
universal  conviction  that  no  price  is  too  great  to  pay  for  the 
blessings  of  good  government  But  the  troth  is  that  the  bless- 
ings of  government  like  the  bounties  of  nature  or  providence 
are  without  money  and  without  price ;  they  can  only  be  given 
away  and  not  sold.  Or  rather  as  I  said  before  they  result  in- 
evitably from  the  very  existence  of  the  State  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  its  organic  action. 

The  political  title  therefore  under  which  the  State  takes  the 
tax  upon  the  property  of  its  subjects  is  other  than  the  com- 
mercial title  under  which  the  property  is  acquired  and  ex- 
changed ;  and  only  mischievous  consequences  in  the  practical 
order  can  follow  the  confounding  of  the  two. 

II.  The  sovereign  rights  of  the  State  of  whatever  kind  are 
the  oorrelative*of ^its  functions ;  so  far  from  being  acquired  by 
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the  discharge  of  them  that  they  are  indispensable  d  priori  to 
their  exercise.  Its  specific  functions  are  to  give  expression  in 
the  law  and  effect  through  the  executive  to  the  common  pur- 
pose of  the  people  united  by  common  necessities  and  common 
dangers;  in  its  name  and  behalf  to  overcome  the  intractable 
and  reclaim  the  waste  forces  of  nature,  to  repel  the  aggression 
of  foreign  powers,  to  punish  and  put  down  the  malefactor ;  in 
general,  to  maintain  throughout  the  realm  the  conditions  of 
security  and  order  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all.  If  these 
things  are  proper  and  necessary,  if  the  State  has  any  sufficient 
reason  of  being,  in  other  words  if  the  people  has  the  right  to 
combine  and  arm  in  self-defense,  then  has  the  State  ipso  facto 
the  right  to  all  the  material  necessary  for  the  creation  of  State 
power.  Whatever  service  of  person  or  tribute  Df  money  is 
required  for  its  rightful  purposes  belongs  to  it  under  an  orig- 
inal, and  indisputable  title,  and  is  to  be  taken  not  by  negotiation 
and  according  to  contract  but  by  force  and  according  to  law. 

But  this  clearly  is  a  title  which  carries  its  own  limitation 
with  it  and  the  limitation  is  as  essential  to  its  integrity  as  the 
extension  up  to  the  limit  The  right  to  the  means  necessary 
for  a  given  end  is  without  force  and  meaning  or  is  exclusive  of 
all  right  to  what  is  not  a  means  and  not  necessary.  If  the 
State  taxes  the  subject  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  specific 
purposes  for  which  it  exists,  or  beyond  the  amount  requisite 
for  those  purposes,  it  takes  what  is  not  its  own.  Moreover 
what  are  these  specific  purposes  for  which  the  property  of  the 
subject  is  taken  ?  They  are  in  part  the  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty not  taken.  To  take  more  than  it  requires  is  to  confiscate 
the  very  properly  it  was  set  to  guard,  to  add  to  the  enemies 
of  the  commonwealth  the  most  formidable  and  insidious  of  all, 
the  power  created  to  withstand  them.  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  cus- 
tody t  Therefore  whatever  is  not  required  for  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  State  remains  the  property  of  the  subject  by  a 
title  as  original  and  indisputable  as  the  other;  a  title  which 
however  it  may  be  violated  cannot  be  extinguished  by  any 
utterance  of  law  however  formal  or  any  will  of  the  people 
however  unanimous.  To  take  a  life  not  required  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  State  is  murder,  to  take  service  not  required  for 
it8  business  is  slavery,  and  to  take  property  not  required  for  its 
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expenses  is  robbery  ;  if  the  taking  is  knowing  and  intentional. 
The  two  titles  are  coordinate,  exclusive  of  one  another,  and 
interdependent.  As  neither  can  be  defined  without  a  defini- 
tion of  the  other,  so  neither  can  be  subverted  without  subvert- 
ing  the  other.  For  the  State  to  invade  the  right  of  private 
property  is  to  impair  the  sources  of  its  revenue ;  for  the  sub- 
ject to  dispute  the  right  of  public  property  is  to  impair  the 
only  safeguard  of  his  own ;  a  double  result  perfectly  secured 
by  the  sentimental  compromise  of  the  contrat  social  What 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  State,  then,  is  the  cost  of  its  services 
and  not  the  value  of  them;  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  and  no  more,  as  it  requires  to  meet  the  liabilities  in- 
curred in  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

These  liabilities  are  of  two  kinds.  There  are  first  the  ordi- 
nary kind  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  calcu- 
lated in  advance  for  the  fiscal  year  upon  the  basis  of  previous 
expenditure.  Like  any  periodically  recurring  disbursement 
they  might  be  stated  as  interest  on  a  debt  capital  and  this  capi 
tal  as  a  claim  on  the  whole  capital  of  the  nation,  making  the 
State  on  the  one  hand  in  the  proportion  of  its  debt  so  stated 
and  the  subjects  on  the  other  each  in  the  proportion  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  the  joint-proprietors  of  the  national  wealth,  the 
annual  product  of  which  is  distributed  partly  as  revenue  to 
the  State  for  payment  of  its  expenses,  partly  as  the  revenue  of 
the  subjects  for  the  uses  of  life  and  the  enterprises  of  business. 
The  objection  to  this  form  of  statement  is  that  it  is  a  mere  fic- 
tion of  finance  or  book-keeping  but  with  a  dangerous  sug- 
gestion of  socialistic  communism.  The  simple  reality  withoat 
artifice  is  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  government  for 
whatever  period  calculated  are  a  periodical  chaise  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Now  a  periodical  charge  upon  property 
of  any  kind  is  properly  provided  for  out  of  the  product  or 
earnings  of  the  property. 

The  liabilities  of  the  extraordinary  kind  are  those  contracted 
in  some  sudden  emergency  of  public  affairs,  a  pestilence,  or 
famine,  or  war,  which  precipitates  the  State  into  expenditure 
beyond  its  immediately  available  resources,  and  are  provided 
for  by  a  loan  bearing  interest  until  the  date  fixed  for  payment 
of  the  principal.     This  is  debt  actually  capitalized  and  may  be 
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properlj  stated  as  a  claim  to  the  amount  of  the  principal  on 
the  capital  wealth  of  the  nation.     Thus  according  to  the  Janu- 
ary statement  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  is 
something  under  $13,000,000,000,  and  were  it  to  mature  and 
payment  to  be  demanded   to-morrow   the  government  must 
either  default  or  appropriate  whatever  amount  of  the  capital 
we^th  of  the  nation  may  be  required  to  cover  the  deficiency 
of  its  assets.    But  in  fact  no  State  debt  is  ever  so  discharged 
or  could  be  without  ruin  to  the  country.     One  of  two  things 
always  happens;  either  the  State  arranges  w.ith  its  creditors 
for  the  postponement  of  the  date  when  the  principal  is  due,  or 
it  applies  the  annual  surplus  of  its  current  revenue  over  its 
current  expenses  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal.     In  either 
case  the  debt  figures  in  the  estimates  only  as  a  liability  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  an  item  in  the  current  expenditure  whether  as 
interest  falling  due  or  as  surplus  available  for  reduction  of  the 
principal.     Thus  along  with  the  other  current  expenses  it  is  a 
periodical  charge  upon  the  national  wealth,  not  to  be  met  by 
ruinous  conversion  of  capital  but  by  appropriating  a  given  pro- 
portion of  the  uninvested  product  of  capital.     We  may  there- 
fore define  the  property  of  the  State  to  be  so  much  of   the 
annual  product  or  revenue  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  it 
requires  for  its  legitimate  annual  expenses. 

This  proportion  again  of  the  whole  product  of  the  national 
vealth  is  made  op  of  parts  in  the  same  proportion  of  the  reve- 
nnes  of  all  the  subjects.  If  we  suppose  that  the  annual  liabil- 
ities of  the  State  are  to  the  annual  product  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  say,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  100,  then  one  per  centum  of 
the  annual  revenue  of  each  subject  belongs  to  the  State ;  no 
more  and  no  less.  No  more,  for  to  exceed  the  proportion  of 
one  per  centum  in  any  case  is  to  increase  the  burden  of  one  by 
lightening  that  of  all  the  others  ;  no  less,  for  to  fall  short  of  it 
is  to  diminish  the  burden  of  one  by  increasing  that  of  the 
others;  in  either  case  to  go  back  on  the  line  of  political  evolu- 
tion to  the  unrighteous  inequalities  of  class  rule,  to  accord 
special  privileges  to  one  portion  of  the  subjects  and  impose 
special  sacrifices  on  the  other.  If  the  State  in  its  estimates 
cannot  exceed  the  sum-total  required  for  iis  legitimate  ex- 
penses, no  more  can  it  exceed  in  its  taxation  the  uniform  pro- 
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portion  due  by  each  sabject  without  violating  the  right  of  pri- 
vate properly  and  taking  what  is  not  its  own. 

For  here  is  the  very  ground  and  reason  of  our  separate  and 
independent  being  as  a  Stale,  the  specific  note  of  our  system 
as  the  latest  and  highest  product  of  political  evolution.  We 
rebelled  from  our  original  allegiance,  in  obedience  certainly  to 
many  blind  and  hidden  forces,  but  upon  the  public  pretext  that 
we  would  not  submit  to  discriminating  and  disproportionate 
burdetis ;  and  the  other  day  we  suppressed  another  rebellion 
made  to  fasten  the  worst  of  such  burdens  on  a  subject  race. 
From  first  to  last  and  in  every  way  in  which  a  people  can  ex- 
press its  political  consciousness  we  have  declared  that  all 
usurpations  of  sovereign  power  and  privilege  by  one  man  over 
other  men,  by  one  class  over  other  classes,  by  one  people  over 
other  peoples,  are  an  outrage,  not  because  an  oppression  of  the 
weak,  for  the  weak  may  deserve  and  require  oppression,  but 
because  a  punishment  of  the  innocent.  We  have  seized  the 
sovereignty  in  the  name  of  the  people  to  put  an  end  to  all  this 
and  that  hereafter  in  the  consciousness  of  the  State,  in  the  eve 
of  the  law,  and  in  the  act  of  the  executive  only  two  classes 
shall  be  known  forevermore,  the  law-abiding  and  the  lawless, 
the  subjects  for  whose  benefit  the  State  exists,  whose  rights  are 
one  and  whose  responsibilities  are  uniform,  and  ihey  for  whose 
repression  it  exists,  whose  rights  are  forfeited.  This  is  the  his- 
torical doctrine  to  which  the  Americau  people  is  committed 
before  all  the  world,  which  we  are  here  to  give  public  effect  to, 
namely,  that  no  man  shall  suffer  in  person  or  in  property  more 
than  other  men  suffer  unless  he  deserves  to,  that  the  only 
ground  known  to  the  State  for  the  imposition  of  exceptional 
burdens  is  the  ground  of  wrong  doing.  Were  strict  justice 
possible  in  this  world,  government  would  be  wholly  at  the 
charge  of  those  who  make  government  necessary;  it  is  the 
wrongdoer  who  should  bear  all  the  consequences  of  his  wrong- 
doing. For  example  we  were  entirely  right  in  the  mag- 
nanimity which  closed  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  but  had  other 
considerations  not  intervened  we  should  have  been  entirely 
right  in  charging  the  enormous  development  of  government 
which  it  precipitated  to  the  rebellious  population,  as  Germany, 
granting  the  righteousness  of  her  cause,  was  right  in  taking  in* 
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demnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future  at  the  close  of 
the  war  with  France.  So  the  property  of  the  individual  of- 
fender rightfully  belongs  to  the  State  not  in  the  proportion  of 
the  anoffending  but  in  that  of  his  offense.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  usually  escapes  because  he  has  no  property  to  forfeit  The 
criminal  classes  of  any  country  are  not  an  appreciable  source 
of  public  revenue  and  so  the  burden  of  government  must  fall 
apon  the  well-to-do  who  are  not  in  general  they  who  make 
government  necessary.  All  the  greater  reason  why  the  burden 
should  be  distributed  among  them  impartially.  No  innocent 
subject  can  be  rightfully  afflicted  with  burdens  which  inevit* 
ably  carry  the  implication  because  they  are  the  appropriate 
penalty  of  wrong-doing. 

Any  system  of  taxation,  then,  must  be  judged,  and  approved 
or  condemned,  as  it  does  or  does  not  put  the  State  in  posses- 
sion of  its  own,  namel}"^,  a  definite  and  uniform  proportion  of 
the  revenues  of  its  subjects.  Taxation  ^hich  designedly  de- 
parts from  this  proportion  for  any  motive  whatsoever,  d/orliori 
which  does  so  for  any  motive  other  than  that  of  providing  for 
its  necessary  expenses,  is  spoliation,  a  usurpation  condemned 
by  our  political  theory  and  by  that  ideal  of  justice  which  it 
pretends  to  realize. 
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AwncLE  IX.— UNCONSCIOUS  CHRISTIANITY. 

If  we  should  compare  a  heathen  with  a  Christian  country 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  we  could  not  fail  to  notice  this 
remarkable  difference: — the  heathen,  as  a  whole,  agreed  in 
religious  observances,  agreed  in  their  recognition  and  wor- 
ship of  deity ; — the  population  of  the  Christian  country  not 
agreed ;  the  heathen  temples  frequented,  and  the  heathen 
worship  observed  by  almost  all ; — the  Christian  churches  at- 
tended by  a  minority;  the  majority  showing  respect,  indeed, 
but  looking  on  with  comparative  apathy  and  some  incredulity. 

This  contrast,  at  first  sight  disparaging  to  the  Christian  land, 
begins  to  be  relieved,  when  the  moral  development  is  recog- 
nized, which  runs  parallel  with  this  apparent  retrograde  in  re- 
ligious observances.  With  all  the  apparent  neglect  of  the 
churches  as  compared  with  the  frequenting  of  the  temples,  it 
is  plain  that  the  true  religious  service,  which  is  offered  in  the 
practice  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  charity,  in  just  laws,  in 
care  for  the  poor,  in  the  protection  of  human  rights,  in  the  sup- 
pression of  evils  and  crimes,  fiourishes  most  in  those  lands 
where  we  have  observed  the  largest  neglect  of  the  formal  rites 
of  religion. 

This  is  a  singular  fact,  but  before  we  can  properly  estimate 
it,  we  must  look  further. 

We  observe,  next,  the  historical  fact,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  intelligence  there  has  been,  in  the  past  as  in  the 
present,  and  both  in  heathen  and  Christian  lands,  a  tendency 
to  break  away  from  the  popular  notions  of  religion. 

In  the  ancient  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  philos- 
ophers, as  a  class,  regarded  the  popular  religious  beliefs  as  a 
set  of  fables.  At  the  same  time,  the  generality  of  educated 
men  did  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  prevailing  religion.  They 
regarded  it,  such  as  it  was,  as  better  than  none,  and  beneficial 
as  a  restraining  influence  on  those  who  knew  no  better. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  dawn  of  in- 
telligence began  to  rise  on  the  barbarism  of  Europe,  the  first 
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result  was  to  dissolve  the  unbroken  unity  of  religious  belief 
that  had  prevailed  through  the  thousand  years  of  ignorance, 
by  detaching  educated  men,  one  by  one,  from  fealty  to  the 
established  dogmas.  The  revival  of  intelligence  and  free 
thought  resulted,  first,  in  a  quickened  moral  earnestness  to  re- 
form various  practical  abuses  and  wrongs,  and  ultimatelj^  in 
that  reconstitution  of  religious  beliefs,  which  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

The  Reformation,  however,  only  introduced  a  transition 
period.  Its  net  result  was  merely  the  substitution  of  one  set 
of  doctrines  for  another  set.  Instead  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  as  the  judge  of  truth,  the  supremacy  of  the  individual 
conscience ;  instead  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture;  instead  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  prayers  to 
the  saints^  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  whatever  truer  doc- 
trine was  thought  to  be  taught  by  the  Scriptures.  The  ninety- 
five  propositions,  which  Luther  nailed  on  the  church  door  of 
Wittemberg,  illustrated  unconsciously  the  change  that  was  set* 
ting  in.  It  was  a  substitution  of  one  set  of  reWgioxxB  formulce, 
—better  ones  indeed, — for  another  set  The  reformation  halted 
in  a  reformulation.  There  were  men  who  had  a  profounder 
interest  than  that  of  securing  truer  statements  of  doctrine, 
men  who  were  content  with  the  practical  statements  of  the 
Oospel,  and  whose  endeavor  was  simply  to  realize  more  vividly 
the  personal  influence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  the 
reformation  halted  in  forms,  in  the  substitution  of  a  new  form 
of  theology  for  an  old  one,  a  new  form  of  church-order  for  an 
old  one. 

This  being  so,  It  was  inevitable  that  the  process  of  breaking 
up  should  go  on  as  the  diffusion  of  free  thought  went  on.  It 
coald  not  be  supposed  that  the  reformers  had  at  one  stride 
reached  perfection.  And  so,  as  they  had  broken  up  the  unity  of 
Catholicism,  their  own  unity  was  speedily  disintegrated.  And 
the  point  to  notice  here  is  the  growth  of  a  skeptical  temper  in 
educated  men,  breaking  away  from  the  popular  religious  no- 
tions, as  the  disintegration  of  the  churches  went  on.  The 
climax  of  this  skeptical  tendency  among  the  educated  was 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  process  of 
Bectarian  division  was  substantially  complete.     The  attitude  of 
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the  men  of  culture  then  coming  upon  the  stage  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  at  a  communion  season  of  the  church  in  Yale 
College,  but  one  undergraduate  was  present,  of  the  class  of 
1800. 

We  have  next  to  observe  one  very  obvious  cause  of  this 
breaking  away  from  religious  forms  and  dogmas.  The  Prot- 
estant churches  had  all  been  founded  upon  points  of  difference 
with  each  other,  and  men  saw  not  so  much  the  underlying 
unity  as  the  prominent  antagonism.  No  reason  for  the  sepa- 
rate organization  of  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist,  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, and  all  the  others  could  be  assigned,  save  in  the  import- 
ance imputed  to  some  form  of  theological  statement  or  church 
administration,  for  which  in  each  case  divine  authority  was 
claimed  on  both  sides.  The  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  sects 
toward  each  other  naturally  begets  a  free  thinking  and  critical 
attitude  toward  them  all.  Especially  when,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  last  century,  church-zeal  is  chiefly  devoted  to  keeping  up 
church-forms ;  when  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  substituted 
by  the  preaching  of  theology,  or  of  controversy ;  when  there 
is  no  living  Christ  apparent  in  the  church  body,  extending 
helping  and  healing  hands  to  the  friendless  and  suffering  mul- 
titudes; when  men  like  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  coming  in  the 
very  spirit  of  Christ  to  inbreathe  the  power  of  a  purer  life 
into  the  profane  and  vicious,  were  set  upon  by  the  dead  ortho- 
doxists  that  ruled  the  churches  as  heretical  disorganizers. 

Another  fact  of  great  significance  is  the  subsidence  of  the 
tide  of  skepticism  along  with  the  subsidence  of  the  sectarian 
spirit,  the  decline  of  theological  acrimony  and  the  increase  of 
philanthropy  in  the  churchea  Joel  Barlow  wrote,  in  1809, 
that  Thomas  Paine  represented  the  religious  position  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  men  of  letters  in  the  preceding  age,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  in  that  age.  That  was  soon  after  sectarian  theol- 
ogy had  completed  its  development,  and  just  as  philanthropical 
Christianity  was  beginning  to  develop  in  its  place.  The  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  that  have  passed  have  been  marked  by 
the  decline  of  sectarian  antagonisms  and  of  theological  antipa- 
thies, and  the  growth  of  Christian  unity  in  and  through  phi- 
lanthropy. The  same  period  is  not  less  marked  also  by  a 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of   educated  men  toward  the 
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churches.  Thomas  Paine's  peculiar  form  of  skepticism  is  now 
cxirreDt  chiefly  among  uoeducated  men,  bat  the  newest  fashion 
of  skepticism  has  a  greatly  ^diminished  following  among  people 
of  cdtare,  as  compared  with  the  skepticism  of  seventy-five  or 
a  hundr^  years  ago.  This  showing  of  history,  the  spread  of 
a  skeptical  culture  as  sectarian  theology  without  philanthropy 
flourished,  and  the  decline  of  the  one  as  the  other  declined, 
requires  no  farther  statement  in  explanation  of  the  fact.  It 
Dot  only  shows  us  the  direction  of  hope  for  the  future.  It 
helps  us  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  fact  first  noticed,  that 
while  unity  in  religion  is  characteristic  of  heathen  lands, 
disunity  in  religion  prevails  in  Christian  lands,  whose  moral 
development  is  so  much  higher. 

Bat  now,  in  order  to  a  correct  estimate  of  this  fact,  in  order 
not  to  misunderstand  this  apparent  disunity,  and  the  wide- 
spread n^Iect  of  the  formal  rites  of  religion  in  Christian  lands, 
there  is  still  another  fact  to  be  observed.  The  practical  recog- 
nition of  the  law  of  Christ  is  far,  far  wider  than  either  the 
membership  or  the  attendance  of  churches  dedicated  to  his 
name.  Imperfectly  as  his  teachings  are  realized  in  practice, 
they  are  the  generally  accepted  ideal  of  right  Multitudes  who 
would  say  no,  if  asked,  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  conform  to  his 
teachings  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man  as  faithfully  as  the 
average  member  of  a  church.  Other  multitudes,  who  are 
rarely  seen  inside  of  a  church,  are  governed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  ideas  of  dut;y  which  Christ  has  diffused  far  be- 
yond the  church  circle.  Multitudes,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
Christ  of  formal  theology,  recognize  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels 
as  the  great  Friend  and  Brother  of  man,  and  his  Golden  Eule 
and  Law  of  neighborly  benevolence  as  of  divine  authority. 

It  is  with  multitudes  to-day,  as  it  was  with  one  of  those 
whom  Jesus  healed,  of  whom  we  read  that  the  man  who  was 
healed  knew  not  who  it  was  that  healed  hitn,  for  Jesus  had 
slipped  out  of  the  crowd.  Many  who  stand  outside  of  church 
lines,  and  protest  against  the  church  theology,  and  do  not  re- 
gard themselves  as  Christians,  in  the  current  sense  of  the  word, 
are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  actual  source  of 
that  moral  principle  which  is  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their 
life.    The  light  in  conscience  which  they  follow  is  the  reflected 
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ray  of  the  light  which  he  brought  into  the  world.  And  when 
we  take  a  broad  \riew  of  Christendom,  we  discern,  under  all 
the  superficial  dissent  from  the  schemes  of  divinity  that  the 
churches  maintain,  an  underlying  unity  of  moral  sentimeDt 
among  the  unchurched  as  well  as  church  members.  And  that 
fundamental  unity  of  moral  sentiment  plainly  subsists  in  the 
Christ  of  the  Qospels;  recognizes  him  as  the  authoritative  ex- 
ponent of  divine  grace  and  truth  ;  accepts,  amid  all  failures  in 
practice,  his  ideas  of  human  duty,  and  divine  providence,  and 
the  life  to  come ;  and  is  carrying  on  a  work  of  moral  renova- 
tion in  the  suppression  of  the  evils  to  which  he  is  hostile. 

This  general  unity  of  moral  sentiment  in  Christian  lands, 
despite  religious  dissensions,  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  present 
situation.  Religion  is  worthless  except  as  expressing  itself  in 
the  maintenance  of  righteousness,  and  truth,  and  charity. 
Christ  reckons  all  who  seek  this  as  on  his  side,  for  this  was  his 
interest.  '*  He  that  is  not  against  us,^'  said  he  as  he  cast  oat 
devils,  ''  is  on  our  part.''  The  dissent  that  inspires  the  multi- 
tudes outside  the  churches,  is  not  dissent  from  Christ,  so  much 
as  dissent  from  dogma  and  ritual  that  claim  his  authority^ 
although  he  announced  no  dogma,  established  no  ritual.  Much 
as  there  is  of  Christly  living  in  the  churches,  it  is  still  only  a 
minority  who  show  any  marked  philanthropical  interest  be- 
yond what  is  common  in  the  community.  On  the  one  hand, 
moreover,  the  average  morality  of  church  members  is  not  con- 
spicuously above  the  average  standard  among  respectable  men 
and  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conspicuous  difference 
between  the  church  and  the  world  is  still  manifested  in  some 
form  of  creed  or  of  rite;  as  by  the  dogma  of  the  Calvinist, 
that  human  nature,  as  such,  is  odious  and  abominable  to  God; 
or  by  the  pretensions  of  the  high  churchman,  that  there  is  no 
true  church  of  Christ  but  his,  and  no  true  ministry  of  Christ, 
but  under  the  priestly  robes  of  his  sect;  or  by  the  intolerance 
of  the  close-corn  munionist,  who  repels  from  the  Lord's  table  all 
who  have  not  gone  under  the  water  of  a  baptismal  bath.  Mul- 
titudes consent,  as  President  Lincoln  did,  to  Christ's  law  of 
love  to  G-od  and  man,  who  refuse  to  submit  their  intelligence 
to  what  they  deem  unchristian  ideas  of  G-od  presented  in  the 
popular  theology,  and  seek  to  preserve  their  self-respect  and 
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candor  by  testifying  outside  of  the  churches  that  accept  such 
ideas.  It  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
know  it,  that  the  churches  are  all  the  while  receiving  such  as 
they,  on  the  ground  of  life  and  spirit,  rather  than  of  form  and 
dogma.  The  cherished  creeds,  however,  create  an  impression 
to  the  contrary.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  are 
xnaltitudes,  who  will  not  so  much  as  attend  the  worship 
offered  in  churches  that  are  organized  on  points  of  disagree- 
ment in  theology  and  ritual,  and  who  seem  to  take  sides  in 
no  way  with  one  religious  ism  against  another,  whose  life  is 
regulated  by  a  general  moral  purpose  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Christ,  although  Jacking  the  moral  power  that  is  found  in  per- 
sonal fellowship  with  him. 

And  so  it  is  a  false  issue  that  is  raised  by  the  melancholy 
show  of  statistics  concerning  the  large  number  who  neglect 
the  churches,  and  the  small  number  who  join  the  professed 
membership.  The  theological  pessimism  which  declares  the 
condition  of  the  world  hopeless,  till  Christ  shall  come  in  visible 
glory  to  right  all  things,  fails  to  see  the  plainest  fact,  that  it  is 
Doi  the  Christ,  but  the  Antichrist,  in  the  churches,  that  repels 
men,  the  plaganism  that  still  survives  in  theology,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  forms  of  the  falsity  of  professed  Christians  to  their 
Master's  ideal.  It  fails  to  see  that  despite  the  rubbish,  very 
slowly  being  cleared  away,  that  blocks  up  the  church  doors, 
the  moral  heart  of  society  beats  ever  in  wider  response  to 
Christ's  teaching;  that  a  practical,  as  distinct  from  an  ecclesias- 
tical Christianity,  is  ever  spreading,  and  Christian  principles 
leavening  the  community  with  a  more  eflFective  power  in  re- 
pressing the  evils  and  casting  out  the  devils  in  the  world.  The 
theological  pessimism  which  regards  the  world  as  a  wreck  and 
the  church  as  the  ark,  and  raises  the  cry  that  orthodoxy  is  in 
danger  when  any  one  touches  its  idols,  is  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  were  Christ  to  come  as  once  he  came,  in  the  fullness  of 
divine  compassion  for  the  needs  of  men,  among  those  who 
would  be  quickest  drawn  to  him  there  would  be  now,  as  then, 
the  multitudes  outside  of  the  religious  organizations  of  the 
day,  in  which  they  have  found  little  sympathy  or  provision 
for  their  peculiar  needs.  In  short,  we  should  see  a  fulfillment 
of  those  words  of  his,  which  our  study  of  the  situation  may 
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help  us  better  to  understand :  ''  Other  sheep  I  hmat^  which  an 
not  of  this  fold;  them  also  I  must  brings  and  ihey  duill  hear  my 
voiesj  and  they  shall  become  oneflockj  one  shepherdJ^ 

Every  day,  as  the  last  words  of  friendship  are  said  over  the 
clay  of  some  one  who  never  claimed  the  name  of  a  Christian, 
we  shall  hear  his  Christian  traits  and  principles — ^his  uncon* 
scious  but  practical  Christianity — recognized  by  preachers  of 
rigid  creeds  in  the  sympathetic  tribute  of  a  man  to  true  human 
worth.  This  unconscious  but  practical  Christianity  ought  to 
find  recognition  elsewhere  than  at  the  open  grava  It  is  for 
the  churches  to  inquire  what  there  is  in  their  theology,  and 
what  in  their  attitude  to  each  other,  that  creates  needless  an- 
tagonisms in  minds  which  revere  the  Christ  of  the  Chapels  ;— 
what  they  can  do  to  give  a  better  opportunity  of  expression  to 
the  moral  unity  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christ,  which, 
already  reaching  far  beyond  church  lines,  is  waiting  for  its 
time  of  manifestation. 

This  time  will  come.  '^  They  shall  become  one  flock,  one 
shepherd."  There  will  be  different  folds;  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  one  world-wide  organization ;  but  the  unity  of 
the  different  folds  in  one  flock  will  be  manifest  because  One  will 
be  manifest  as  the  shepherd  of  all ;  because  all  hear  his  voice 
alone.  Whether  this  is  to  be  in  our  day,  or  whether  the  set- 
tled summer  of  Christianity  has  yet  to  wait  longer  for  the  end- 
ing of  its  changeful  spring,  the  tendency  is  dear  enoagh  to 
make  the  issue  certain,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  grown  melancholy  over  church  arithmetio.  Many  a 
church  is  accomplishing  a  silent  work  recorded  in  no  earthly 
statistics,  and  measurable  by  no  report  of  professed  conversions. 
The  circle  which  the  sun  illuminates,  and  in  which  men  walk 
by  his  light,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  circle  in  which  his 
orb  is  seen.  Below  the  horizon  of  conscious  recognition  ai 
Christ  may  be,  yet,  in  the  high  moral  latitudes  of  Christondom, 
there  is  a  far-spreading  Christian  twilight,  in  which  multitades, 
who  have  owned  no  formal  bonds  to  him,  walk  parallel  and 
not  crosswise  to  those  moral  lines  which  he  drew  for  "  the  way 
everlasting."  Many  such,  we  are  constrained  by  the  realities 
of  character  to  reckon  as  unconscious  followers,  perhaps  afar 
off*,  yet  followers  of  the  Bedeemer  of  men*    The  evident  bent 
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of  their  principle  and  endeavor  to  Christ's  side  against  the 
world's  evil,  prompts  our  moral  instinct  to  jadge  them  as  those 
who,  when  the  misleading  shadows  shall  have  melted  in  the 
eternal  day,  will  devoutly  recognize  the  Divine  shepherd  of 
humanity,  and  hear  his  voice,  though  they  heard  the  voice  of 
no  Calvin,  or  Wesley,  or  other  speaker  in  his  name. 

Wherefore  let  us  take  heart.  The  covness  or  deafness, 
which  meets  the  call  of  the  church,  is  by  no  means  to  be  inter- 
preted as  wholly  a  rejection  of  the  Master,  obscured  as  he  is  to 
msDy  by  dogmas,  or  misrepresented  by  various  falsities  to  his 
ideal.  Meagre  accessions  to  church  membership  may  be  signs 
of  a  declining  ecclesiastical  interest,  rather  than  of  that  moral 
interest,  which  with  Christ  was  supreme ;  a  disinclination  to 
cbarches  as  they  are,  rather  than  to  Christ  as  he  is ;  a  failure 
of  theol(^cal  and  sectarian  Christianity,  rather  than  of  ethisal 
and  practical  Christianity.  There  is  some  discussion  in  the 
public  journals  whether  there  is  a  gain  or  a  falling  off  in 
church-going,  but  none  at  all  whether  there  is  a  growth  of  in- 
terest in  the  good  works  which  Christ  commanded,  or  a  devel- 
opment of  that  moral  sentiment  in  behalf  of  truth  and  right- 
eoufloess,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  life  that  is 
essentially  rather  than  nominally  Christianized.  The  simple 
fact,  to  be  noted  for  encouragement — and  for  correction  too — 
is,  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  spread  faster  and  farther 
than  some  of  its  present  traditional  forms. 
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Robbbtson's  Lipb  of  John  Bbight.* — "  John  Bright,  in  the 
flesh  is  undoubtedly  an  Englishman,  and  physically,  a  capital 
specimen  of  the  breed  ;  but  in  the  spirit  John  Bright  is  essentially 
an  American.''  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Tory  mind  in  Eng- 
land twenty  years  ago ;  and  the  book  here  named  goes  far  to 
show,  that  though  meant  for  a  sneer,  the  aforesaid  remark  was 
not  far  from  the  truth.  Of  how  well  Mr.  Bright  was  able  to 
sustain  the  allegation  of  being  "  in  spirit  essentially  an  Ameri- 
can,'' let  the  following  sentences,  from  a  speech  in  Parliament  at 
the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war  in  1861,  bear  testimony: 

"  I  cannot  see  how  the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  Qoyemment,  could  have  been  different  from  what  it  is  at  this  momoit 
We  had  a  heptarchy  in  this  country,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  good  thing  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  have  a  united  nation.  If  the  thirty-three  or  thirty -four  States 
of  the  American  Uuion  can  break  off  whenever  they  like,  I  can  see  nothing  but 
disaster  and.  confusion  throughout  the  whole  of  that  continent  I  say  that  the 
war,  be  it  successful  or  not,  be  it  Christian  or  not,  be  it  wise  or  not,  is  a  war  to 
sustain  the  government  and  to  sustain  the  authority  of  a  great  nation ;  and  that 
the  people  of  England,  if  they  are  true  to  their  own  sympathies,  to  their  owo 
history,  to  their  own  great  act  of  1834,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  will 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  wish  to  build  up  a  great  empire  on  the  per- 
petual bondage  of  millions  of  their  fellow  men." — Ptige  394. 

Personally,  publicly,  politically,  John  Bright  has  always  been 
the  champion  of  the  "  masses  "  in  preference  to  the  "  classes,'*  and 
though  this  has  earned  him  the  spite  of  those  who  count  every 
popular  orator  a  ^Memagogue,''  his  most  honorable  character 
and  career  have  constantly  offset  the  obloquy  of  his  opponents. 

The  time  has  not  come  for  the  full  record  of  his  life ;  bat  to 
those  who  desire  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  his  public 
career  thus  far,  the  volume  here  compiled  will  be  of  practical 
service.  The  compiler  is  at  the  sources  of  information;  and, 
with  great  minuteness,  he  details  the  movements,  conflicts, 
speeches,  and  successes  of  Mr.  Bright,  first  in  the  abolition  of 
the  corn  laws,  and,  subsequently,  in  those  reforms  that  in  recent 
years  have  advanced  the  well-being  of  the  British  people. 

*  Life  cmd  Timea  of  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Bright,  By  Willum  Robebtsok, 
author  of  "  Old  and  New  Rochdale."  London,  Paris,  and  New  York:  Caseell  4 
Company.    Limited. 
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Tlie  following  extracts  from  a  speech  delivered  at  Rochdale, 
gives  Mr.  Bright's  own  account  of  how  he  was  led,  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Cobdeo,  more  fully  into  the  work  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League.  It  of  interest  to  all  who  are  aware  of  the  fine  blending 
of  a  high  morality  with  a  deep  sympathy  in  all  the  distinguished 
orator's  efforts: 

"In  the  year  1841 1  was  at  LeamingtoD,  and  spent  several  months  there.  It 
was  near  the  middle  of  September,  there  fell  upon  me  one  of  the  heaviest  blows 
that  can  Yisit  any  man.  I  found  myself  there  with  none  living  of  my  house  but 
a  motherless  child.  Mr.  Oobden  called  upon  me  the  day  after  that  event,  so 
terrible  to  me,  and  so  prostrating.  He  said,  after  some  conversation,  *  Don't 
allow  this  gn^ef.  great  as  it  is,  to  weigh  you  down  too  much ;  there  are  at  this 
moment  in  thousands  of  homes  in  this  country  wives  and  children  who  are  dying 
of  hunger,  of  hunger  made  by  the  law.  If  you  will  come  along  with  me  we  will 
never  rest  till  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Corn  Law/  We  saw  the  colossal  injustice 
which  cast  its  shadow  over  every  part  of  the  nation,  and  we  thought  we  saw  the 
true  remedy  and  the  relief,  and  that  if  we  united  our  efforts,  as  you  know  we 
did,  with  the  efforts  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good  men  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  we  should  be  able  to  bring  that  remedy  home,  and  to  afford  that 
relief  to  the  starving  people  of  this  country." — Page  108. 

There  is  a^  fine  piece  of  political  rhetoric,  worthy  the  study  of 
those  who  would  move  men  by  effective  speech,  on  page  662  of 
this  volume.  It  shows  that  the  profoundest  wisdom  may  be 
made  popular  by  noble  men  bent  on  noble  ends.  After  showing 
that  the  man  who  warns  the  dwellers  on  the  slope  of  an  Etna  or 
a  Vesuvius  is  not  responsible  for  the  eruption  which  the  smoke 
and  lava  betoken,  the  orator  says: 

"  I  merely  warn  men  of  their  danger.  It  is  not  I  who  am  stimulating  men  to 
the  rident  pursuit  of  their  acknowledged  constitutional  rights.  ViTe  are  merely 
about  our  lawful  business ;  and  you  are  the  citizens  of  a  country  that  calls  itself 
free,  yet  you  are  citizeos  to  whom  is  denied  the  greatest  and  the  first  blessing  of 
the  constitution  under  which  you  live.  If  the  truth,  must  be  told,  the  Tory 
party  is  the  turbulent  party  of  this  nation." 

The  general  teaching  of  John  Bright's  life  is  that,  in  the  best 
sense,  the  wise  reformer  is  the  true  conservative ;  and  for  this 
one  lesson  this  book  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Mstbb's  Commentary  on  thk  Epistle  to  the  Romans.* — 
The  circulation  of  Meyer's  Commentaries  among  ministers  and 

*  Oritkal  cmd  ExegeticcU  Hand-Book  to  (he  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  By  H.  A.  W. 
Uetxb.  Trtinslated  from  the  5th  edition  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Moore  and  Rev.  B. 
Johnson.  The  translation  revised  and  edited  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D. 
With  a  prefiioe  and  supplementary  notes  to  the  American  edition,  by  Timothy 
Bwight,  Professor,  etc.,  in  Yale  Ck>llege.    New  York:  Funk  k  Wagnalls.     1884. 
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theological  studeDts  is  an  event  of  happy  augury.  His  gram- 
matical thoroughness  is  a  great  relief  from  the  slipshod  style  of 
interpretation  whioh  confounds  text  with  inference,  and  makes  an 
Apostle  say  what  it  is  conceiyed  that  he  might  have  said  with 
profit  to  the  reader  or  pleasure  to  the  sect  to  which  the  commen- 
tator belongs.  Meyer's  independence  of  traditional  dogmas  rela- 
tive to  Biblical  impeccability  is  of  the  more  value,  as  regards  his 
influence,  from  his  sincere  and  firm  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
evangelical  system.  No  one  can  ascribe  his  deviation  from  old 
views  of  the  harmonists  and  dogmatists,  out  of  a  desire  to  get  rid 
of  unwelcome  doctrines.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  the 
new  suggestions  of  Meyer^s  German  editor,  Professor  Weiss, 
whose  eminence  in  this  department  has  been  fairly  earned,  and 
whose  peculiar  merits  make  his  editorial  additions  of  great 
interest.  Weiss  does  not  surpass  Meyer  in  philological  skill  and 
accuracy ;  but  he  has  some  qualities  in  which  he  is  not  excelled, 
even  if  he  is  equalled,  by  his  predecessors.  The  American 
edition  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Romans  is  greatly  enriched  by 
the  additional  notes  of  Professor  Dwight.  These  are  subjoined 
to  each  chapter.  They  refer  to  points  of  special  inportance,  and, 
generally,  of  special  difficulty.  Professor  Dwight  brings  to  his 
task  the  mature  judgment  which  has  been  reached  by  many 
years  of  diligent  study  of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  conducting  the  studies  of  inquisitive 
classes  of  pupils,  and  of  thus  looking  at  the  points  of  difficulty 
from  all  sides.  Like  Meyer  and  Weiss,  he  thinks  and  writes  in  a 
truly  scientific  spirit  which  aims  to  ascertain  what  the  Apostle 
really  intended  to  say,; — be  the  doctrinal  corollaries  what  they 
may.  The  combination  of  scholarship  and  common  sense  in 
Professor  Dwight's  expositions  renders  them  both  lucid  and 
trustworthy.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  expressing  opinions,  and 
there  is  the  courage  to  differ  from  other  commentators  where 
there  appear  to  be  reasons  for  dissent.  As  an  example  of  the  style 
of  these  comments  of  Professor  Dwight,  we  subjoin  an  extract 
from  his  remarks  on  the  aorist  in  Rom.  v.  12 — ^^for  that  all 
sinned:" — "The  view  adopted  by  Hodge  himself  [Dr.  Charles 
Hodge],  with  others  of  similar  theological  opinions,  gives  to  the 
verb  the  meaning  'were  accounted  as  sinners;'  that  is,  all  men 
wers  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners  on  account  of  Adam's 
offence,  although  they,  in  no  actual  sense,  participated  in  it. 
He  was  their  representative,  and  they  are  subjected  to  penal 
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evilfl  becaiue  their  representative  sinned.  This  explanation  is 
DOt  only  exposed  to  the  objection  that  it  contravenes  our  ordinary 
ideas  of  justice — an  objection  which,  if  not  absolutely  fatal,  at 
least  throws  a  strong  presumption  against  it,  and  impels  us  to 
search  for  some  more  reasonable  account  of  the  meaning — but  is 
also  inconsistent  with  the  universal  sense  of  the  verb  [Gen.  xliii.  9, 
xliv.  32;  L  Kings  i.  21,  the  only  passages  which  are  even  claimed 
as  exceptions,  not  being  properly  applicable  to  the  c^se  in  hand], 
asd  is  directly  contradicted  by  what  is  said  in  vv.  18,  19.  Dr. 
Shedd  who  favors  the  view  of  actual  participation,  says  of  this 
mode  of  interpreting  the  words  :  '  The  clause  is  introduced  to 
justify  the  infliction  of  death  upon  all  men.  But  it  makes  an 
infliction  more  inexplicable,  rather  than  less  so,  to  say  that  it  is 
visited  upon  those  who  did  not  commit  the  sin  that  caused  the 
death,  but  were  fictitiously  and  gratuitously  regarded  as  if  they 
had.'     (Com.  on  Rom.,  p.  126.) 

The  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  commentaries  of  these  two 
writers,  opposing  each  other,  for  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the 
views  of  both.  We  are  led,  accordingly,  by  the  failure  of  the 
literal  explanation  to  ask  for  another.  And  here  we  notice  that 
Paul  repeatedly  uses  the  aorist  tense  in  a  semi-figurative  or 
figarative  sense,  in  cases  analogous  to  the  present.  In  the  next 
chapter,  vv.  4,  6,  8,  he  says  that  he  and  his  Christian  readers  were 
huried  with  Christ,  that  their  old  man  was  crucified  with  Him, 
that  they  died  with  him.  Gal.  ii.  20,  he  declares  that  he  had  been 
crucified  with  Christ.  In  passages  like  these  he  does  not  mean 
that  the  Roman  believer,  who  became  a  Christian,  perhaps  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  was  actually  pat  on  the  cross  with 
Him  and  participated  in  His  dying.  He  means,  simply,  that  by 
reason  of  his  becoming  a  believer,  and  whenever  he  does  so,  any 
person  is,  %p$o  facto^  so  closely  united  with  Jesus  that  it  is  <M%f 
he  had  been  actually  placed  on  His  cross.  In  a  similar  sense,  the 
posterity  of  Adam  sinned  in  his  sin." 

Professor  H.  B.  Smith's  System  op  Christian  Theology.* 
—Professor  Earr  has  done  a  good  work  in  preparing  for  the 
press,  from  manuscripts  unfinished  and,  in  part,  fragmentary, 
very  valuable  writings  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  phi- 
losophers and  theologians.      The  small  volumes  which  he  has 

*  Sy9lem  of  Christian  Theology.  By  Henbt  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by 
W.  Sl  Kabr,  D.D.,  Profefiflor,  etc.    New  York:  A.  C.  ArmBtroofif  k  Co.     16S4. 
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previously  issued  were  stored  with  important  thoughts,  expressed 
in  the  terse  and  compact  style  for  which  Professor  Smith  was  dis- 
tinguished. The  present,  more  copious  work,  is  the  edifice  to 
which  those  volumes  formed  the  vestibule.  If  the  larger  strnc- 
ture,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  in  a  degree  disappointing,  it  is 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  materials,  or  their  imperfect 
condition.  The  reader  cannot  avoid  the  regret  that  the  honored 
author  did  not  live  to  elaborate  and  complete,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  building  upon  which  he  had  expended  so  much  thought 
and  time.  We  are  thankful,  however,  for  the  work  as  it  stands, 
— a  work  which  is  indebted  for  its  issue  to  the  industry  and  skill 
of  the  editor.  Professor  Smith's  theme  is  Redemption.  This  he 
rightly  makes  the  subject  of  Christian  Theology.  In  the  First 
Division,  he  considers  "  the  Antecedents  of  Redemption,'^ — God 
and  the  Trinity ;  Cosmology,  or  Creation,  Decrees,  Providence, 
and  the  Theodicy  ;  Anthropology,  the  doctrine  of  Man  and  of 
Sin.  The  Second  Division  relates  to  the  Person  and  the  Work 
of  ('hrist.  In  the  Third  Division,  the  Kingdom  of  Redemption, 
are  comprised  Justification,  Regeneration,  etc.,  together  with 
Eschatology.  Everywhere  we  find  quickening  suggestions  and 
acute  discussions.  The  ample  learning  of  the  author  is  used  for 
the  service  of  the  reader  and  not  for  ornament.  Occasionally  we 
meet  with  passages  which,  we  are  sure,  Professor  Smith  would 
not  have  left  in  their  present  form.  For  example,  after  arguing 
against  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor's  position  respecting  the  non-preven- 
tion of  sin,  he  proceeds  to  positive  statements  of  his  own ;  and 
(p.  155)  he  says :  '*  If  God  should  prevent  sin  by  omnipotence  or 
exclude  it  wholly,  this  might  diminish  the  capabilities  of  holiness 
(and  of  course  of  happiness  also)  in  the  system."  This  is  pre- 
cisely Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  and  proposition.  If  Dr.  Taylor, 
therefore,  is  opposed  on  this  topic  it  must  be  through  a  miscon- 
ception. On  one  subject,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  a  remark 
by  the  editor  in  a  foot-note.  He  says  (p.  317)  of  Professor 
Smith :  ''  It  is  a  question  whether  he  did  not  intend  to  make  some 
final  statements  which  would  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  proper 
federal  headship  of  Adam  on  the  basis  of  the  natural  headship." 
We  always  understood  Professor  Smith  to  be  a  strenuous  opposer 
of  the  theory  which  is  here  refen*ed  to.  Federal  headship  on  the 
basis  of  natural  headship  is  the  view  of  the  Princeton  theologians. 
This  view  Professor  Smith  never  manifested,  as  far  as  we  have 
known,  any  disposition  to  favor. 
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Clarke's  "  Thb  Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul.'* — This  yolnme 
hi8  maDy  olaims  to  atteDtion  and  respect.  Its  author  is  a  man  of 
ripe  experience  as  a  ministen  He  is  religious  in  his  tone  and 
spirit  He  is  a  scholar  of  excellent  attainments.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  theological  literatare  of  the  day.  He  is  a 
careful  student  of  the  New  Testament.  Scattered  along  its  pages 
are  many  thoughts  which  are  adapted  to  interest  and  to  profit 
readers  of  theological  opinions  diverse  from  his  own.  Illus- 
trations of  religious  truth,  gathered  from  wide  reading,  are 
unostentatiously  introduced.  It  is  an  honest  book.  Nor  are  we 
disposed  to  magnify  the  differences  of  interpretation  between  the 
writer  and  those  who  are  commonly  termed  orthodox.  Tet  these 
differences  are  important.  Ideas  are  attributed -to  Paul  which  we 
do  not  think  that  he  cherished.  That  the  Apostle  held  and 
asserted  the  preSxistence  of  Christ  and  his  divinity,  we  hold  to 
be  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  a  sound  and  fair  exegesis.  So, 
the  ''  reconciliation  "  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  is  a  change  in 
the  relation  of  God  to  men.  Dr.  Clarke's  interpretation  of  the 
pertinent  passages  is  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  such  exegetes 
as  Meyer  and  Weiss,  and  contrary,  in  oar  judgment,  to  the  real 
tenor  and  intent  of  the  Apostle's  argument. 

Ploetz's  Epitome  op  Universal,  History.* — Dr.  Ploetz's 
work  consists  of  full,  methodized  notes  extending  over  the  whole 
field  of  history.  After  a  statement  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
noiversal  history,  there  follow  compendious  accounts  both  of  the 
eastern  and  the  western  peoples  which  figure  in  the  ancient 
period.  MedisBval  history,  beginning  with  the  emigration  of  the 
northern  tribes  and  extending  to  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  is  next  in  order.  Modern  history  embraces  four  sec- 
tioDB,  the  first  terminating  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  *1 648; 
the  second  covering  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  and  the 
18th  century  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  third  including  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  wars ;  the  fourth  comprising 
the  interval  from  1815  to  the  present.  The  American  editor  has 
introduced  important  improvements, — principally  in  the  history 
of  England  and  America,  which  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
The  pages  are  besprinkled  with  dates ;  the  notes  are  well  stored 
with  valuable  references  to  authorities.     In  its  contents  the  work 

*  tipiJUmit  of  Andent,  MedicBval  and  Modem  ffistory.  By  Cabl  Plobtz.  Trans- 
lated with  extensive  additions  by  Willllm  Ttllinohast.  Boston :  Houghton, 
HifflinACo.    1S84. 
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is  abreast  with  the  latest  investigations.  The  narrative  is  ob- 
jective and  impartial.  There  is  little  expression  of  opinion  in 
matters  respecting  which  there  is  religions  or  political  disagree- 
ment. 

It  is  not  a  fault  of  this  book  that  it  is  eminently  unreadable; 
for  it  was  not  designed  to  be  read  continuously.  It  is  a  mass  of 
notes  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  lectures  and  as  a  book  of  reference. 
The  copious  index  is  thus  an  extremely  useful  addition.  We  can 
cordially  commend  this  volume  as  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to 
teachers  of  history  in  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 

Politics.* — This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  philosophical  treatise 
on  the  science  of.  politics,  treating  of  the  structure  and  develop- 
ment of  the  State  as  an  organism  for  the  concentration  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  political  power  of  the  nation.  It  enters  not  at 
all  into  any  ethical  questions,  for  the  nation  per  se  has  no  moral 
character.  The  book  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  nation,  the  organs 
which  it  uses,  the  force  of  the  nation  and  how  it  is  developed  and 
applied.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  early  impulses  to  unity 
in  the  British  colonies  in  America.  The  authors  treat  also  of  the 
conditions  and  tendency  of  normal  political  growth  and  of  the 
tendency  of  power  in  the  United  States,  in  which  an  interesting 
statement  is  given  of  the  arguments  of  the  secessionists  and  their 
opponents  previous  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Covering  so 
much  ground  as  it  does,  the  treatise  is  necessarily  condensed,  and 
this  book  will  not  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Mulford's  elaborate  work 
"  The  Nation.^'  The  writers  seem  to  have  made  good  use  of  the 
labors  of  their  predecessors  in  the  same  field  of  research,  differing 
from  them,  when  need  be,  and  strengthening  their  own  positions 
by  the  authonty  of  previous  writers  in  some  cases. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  in  the  abstract,  and  this  is  not 
relieved  by  much  grace  of  style. 

A  Catholic  Diction ABY.f — This  work  has  the  sanction  of  a 
triple  imprimatur.    Prefixed  is  the  approval  of  E.  S.  Keogh,  ''Cen- 

*  Politiea :  An  intToduciioD  to  the  study  of  oomparatLve  constitutional  law.  Bj 
William  W.  Crake  and  Bxrvabd  Moses,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hiitoiy  and 
Politioal  Economy  in  the  University  of  California.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  New 
York  and  London.     1884. 

f  A  Catholic  Dictionary^  containing  some  account  of  the  Doctrine^  DisdpHne,  RUes, 
Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religious  Orders  of  the  OafftoUe  Church.  By  Wiluam 
E.  Addis,  and  Thomas  Abmou),  M.  A.  New  York :  Catholic  Publication  Sooietf . 
1884. 
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sor  Deputatas,^'  Archbishop  Manning,  and  Archbishop  McCloskey. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  orthodox  book  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
standards.  We  are  told  in  the  Preface  that  besides  corrections, 
there  are  other  '^  alterations ''  in  the  American  Edition.  We  regret 
that  these  ^^  alterations  '^  are  not  so  marked  in  the  text  that  the 
reader  may  see  their  nature  and  extent.  The  work,  while  not 
going  profoundly  into  the  subjects  involved,  is  intelligently  written, 
is  instmctive  and  interesting.  It  is  a  very  convenient  hand-book ; 
in  point  of  candor,  it  is  up  to  the  level  of  the  average  books  com- 
prised in  I^otestant  theology.  The  article  on  Galileo  explains 
pretty  fully  and  freely  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  argues  that  there 
was  no  ex^cUhedra  decision  against  the  motion  of  the  earth.  In 
the  article  on  ^'  The  Inquisition  "  it  is  asserted  that  no  Catholic, 
since  the  encyclicals  and  allocutions  of  Pius  IX.,  can  take  the 
ground  that  punishments  ought  not  to  be  inflicted — that  is, 
p€iialties  involving  force  and  what  is  called  "  persecution " — on 
heretics  and  revolters.  This  is,  surely,  a  lamentable  fact,  and 
Catholics  have  no  occasion  to  thank  Pius  IX.  for  this  hateful 
doctrine,  which  men  like  Fleury,  condemned. 

Balzac* — The  author  of  this  modest  little  volume  makes  no 
pretension  of  having  given  anything  like  a  full  exhibition  of  the 
life  and  genius  of  the  extraordinary  man  whose  name  appears  as 
its  title.  To  do  this  would  be  impossible  in  a  thin  duodecimo, 
for  in  any  broad  view  of  the  history  of  the  modern  novel  no  fig- 
ure stands  out  more  prominent  than  that  of  Balzac.  He  is  not 
only—for  good  or  ill — the  prince  of  modern  French  novelists,  but 
the  father  of  all  who  have  since  distinguished  themselves  in  real- 
istic fiction.  The  events  of  his  own  life,  too,  were  crowded  with 
incident,  and  are  almost  as  full  of  interest  as  those  in  the  career 
of  any  one  of  the  personages  who  owe  to  him  their  creation. 
The  aathor  of  this  *'  study  "  of  Balzac,  as  it  might  appropriately 
he  called,  seems  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  literature  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  has  at  command  a  style  which  is  easy,  flowing,  and 
never  heavy.  The  book  is  arranged  in  six  chapters.  In  the  first 
it  hriefly  sketches  the  early  life  of  Balzac.  In  the  second  there  is 
a  concise  and  intelligible  account  of  the  gigantic  work  which  he 
undertook  and  of  course  left  incomplete — the  human  comedy — 
which  was  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  illustrate  every  conceivable 
passion  in  the  human  heart  by  some  one  of  the  innumerable  char- 

*  Babac    By  Edoab  Bvbbtsok  Saltus.     12mo,  pp.  199. .  BostoD ;  Houghton, 
Uiffiin&Co. 
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acters  whom  he  introduces  in  his  novels.  This  is  followed  by 
the  story  of  his  coimection  with  the  stage,  and  his  naad  Chase  for 
gold  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life ;  and  the  volume  closes  with 
a  valuable  chapter  on  the  bibliography  of  his  works. 

Magazine  of  Art.  —  The  Ma^  number  contains  a  copy  of  the 
painting    ''Home,  Sweet  Home,''   by  P.   Morris,  A.R.A.,  as  a 
frontispiece. — Syon  House,  by  Eustace  Balfour,  with  three  en- 
gravings.— "A  penny  plain,  and  two  pence  colored,"  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  with  fifteen  engravings. — **A  Silent  Coloquj," 
from  the  picture  by  Paul  Stade. — A  Greek  Dressing  Case,  by 
Jane  E.  Harrison,  with  two  engravings. — Pictures  at  Leeds,  with 
five  engravings. — The  "Royal  Academy"  of  China  painting,  by 
Cosmo  Monkhouse,  with  six  engravings. — The  Lower  Thames, 
by  Aaron  Watson,  with  six   engravings. — The  Lace  School  at 
Burano,  by  F.  Mabel  Robinson. — The  Sword,  by  David  Haunay, 
with  eight  engravings. — "  By  the  Fire-side,"  from  the  picture  by 
J.  N.  Melis. — The  chronicle  of  art. — American  art  notes. — ^Yearly 
subscription,  $3.50.      Single  numbers,  35  cents.     Cassell  &  Co. 
739  Broadway. 

The  Art  Amateur  concludes  its  fifth    year  with   the  May 
number.      Notable    features    are    the    frontispiece,    ''MorniDg 
Prayer,"  from  C.  S.  Pearce's  Salon  picture  ;  the  profusely  illos- 
trated  article  on  the  National  Academv  Exhibition,  and  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Modern  Home,"  treating  of  the 
vestibule  and   hall.     Louis  Leloir  and   George  Fuller,  artists 
recently  deceased,  receive  appreciative  biographical  notice.    The 
work  of  Solon,  a  famous  French  ceramic  artist,  is  described  aud 
illustrated.     Other  articles  of  interest  are  on  spurious  old  faience, 
the  drawings   of  the  old   masters,   the  Pastel   Exhibition,  apd 
"  How   we  Lost   the   Castellani   Collection."     The   supplement 
sheets  include  designs  for  monograms,  jewelry,   wood-carving, 
etched  and  hammered  brass,  and  china  paintings,  (pansies,  roses 
and   rhododendron   for  vase   and   tiles) ;  a  pomegranate  design 
from  South  Kensington  for  an  embroidered  screen,  and  a  child's 
head  in  color  from  a  drawing  by  P.  A.  Wille.     With  the  May 
number  The  Art  Amateur  is  to  be  introduced  in  England,  after 
the  manner  o^  Harper' $  and  the  Century.     Price,  $4.00  per  year; 
single  numbers,  35  cents.     Montague  Marks,  Publisher,  23  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


MENDELSSOHN  PIANO  CO.' 

Grand  Offer  for  the  next  60  days  only. 

$850  Sqsare  Gruid  Piano  for  only  $245. 

!>T  A  \[d  QT^VT  17  01  Maguilicent  rosewood  case,  elegantly 
1  lAlM  \J  oil  lilli  02  finished,  8  strings,  7  t-g  OeUves,  full 
K  'lit  cautante  agniffea,  our  new  patent  overstrung  acalef  beautiful  carved  legs 
dA  lyre,  hea^'y  serpentine  and  large  fancy  moulding,  full  iron  frame,  French 
■  iiid  Action,  Grand  Hammers,  in  fact,  every  improvement  which  can  in  any  way 
'  '1 10  ibe  j;erfectit>n  of  the  instrument  has  been  added. 

tjT  Oir  prtM  for  this  InstruiieDt,  lioxed  and  delivered  on  d^O  >l  p^  A  A 
iuri  ttn  at  5iew  Yark,  with  ine  Piaao  Cover, Stool  aad  Boole, only  f^/C^O»\j\) 

•t  reluced  from  our  late  wholesale,  fictory  price,  $295,  for  60  days  only.  This 
•  T.<'W.  hy  far.  the  greatest  hargala  ever  oifered  the  musical  public.  Unprece- 
.■aM  success  I  Tremendous  demand  for  this  style  1  Send  in  your  order  at  once. 
.    .lui  ]oBo  this  rare  opportunity. 

rhi^  piano  will  be  sent  on  1 5  days  test  trial.     Please  send  reference  if  you  do 

'  ^eud  money  with  order.    Cash  seat  with  order  will  be  refaaded  aad  freight 

fl'Ar,rf^  paid  by  as  both  ways  if  Piaao  is  aot  jast  as  represented.    Several  other 

>  uii  baiyains:   Plaaos^  $160  op.     Over  15,000  in  use,  and  aot  oae  dissatisfied 

inrflii<er.    Don't  fail  to  write  us  before  buying.     Handsome  Illustrated  Piano 
J  "jTie.  mailed  free,  giving  the  highest  testimonials  ever  awarded  any  piano 
..'.  riictiirer.     Every  piano  fully  warranted  for  5  years. 

SHKI-rr  HPSIC  at  one-third  price.     Catalogue  of  3,000  choice  pieces  of  popu- 
.  r  MuMc  i»ent  for  3c.  atamp. 

MENDELSSOHN  PIANO  CO., 

iF.  O.  Sox  2058,  J\rew  York  City. 

TO    LIBRARIANS. 

A  Set  of  Tale  Literary  Magazine. 

A  Set  of  Christian  Examiner. 

A  Set  of  Christian  Spectator. 

A  Set  of  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator. 

Aclilress  New  Englander. 


PATENTS 

MUKN  h  CO.,  of  the  Sctentific  American,  con- 
tlniie  tosct  as  Solicitors  for  Patents,  CaveatiL  Trade 
Marks,  CqpyriirhtB.  for  the  United  Btates.  Canada, 
Bogland,  Praoce,  Gerniany.  etc.  H.ind  Book  about 
Patents  sent  free.  Thirty-^even  years'  experience. 
Patents  obtained  thn.mrh  MUNN  A  CO.  are  noticed 
In  the  SciENTliric  Amkrica.v,  the  largest,  best,  ani 
most  widely  circulated  scientific  paper.  %^.%s a  year. 
Weekly.  Splendid  en^'ravinj^s  and  Inten-stlnR  In- 
formation. Specimen  copy  of  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican sent  free.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.,  8riENTi»'lO 
AaaxaiCAN  Office,  2G1  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS' 

IvTE^V   BOOKS. 


Lanf/e'a  Commentary  on  the  Bible.    Edited  by  Pmi.ii 

SciiAFF,    D.D.,    in    connection    with    American    Divinef-    ••!' 
Various  Evangelical    Denominations.      Price  reduced    fp-i' 
|5  lo  $3  per  vol.     First  two  volumes,  "Isaiah"  and  ''' Jolm." 
now  ready.     "Matthew"  and  "Genesis"  ready  in  May.      I  - 
be  completed  iu  25  volumes.     Each  volume  sold  separatols. 

The  Life  of  Fredei^ick  Denison  Maurice.     Chitt', 

toM    in    his   own    letters.       Edited    by    his    son,    Fredi^ri*  k 
Maurice.     *2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     With  two  portraits,      ^"i.^;" 

Teaching  of  the   Twelve  Apostles.     From  the  mnn:; 

scrij)t  recently  discovered  by  the  Metropolitan  B^yenni^»^  ^•> 
the  Library  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Constants  • 
pie.  The  original  Greek  Text  and  the  English  Translaii-- 
printed  on  ojiposite  pages.  Edited  and  translated  witJ 
Intro<hictions  and  Notes  by  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  ai.- 
Francis  Brown,  Professors  in  L^nion  Theological  Semin.irv 
8vo.     Cloth,  75  cents ;  Paper,  50  cents. 

Creation;  or.  The  Biblical  Cosnioyona  in  the  LI  oh  r 
of  3Lodern  Science.  By  Arnold  Guyot,  autlior  .  . 
'*  Earth  and  Man."  With  full-page  woodcuts  and  litl.** 
graphic  plates.     1  volume,  12mo,  %1.50. 

Qtiotations  in  the  New  Testmnent.     By  C.  H.  Toy. 

D.i).,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in   Harvard  Univemty.      1  vol., 
8vo,  *?3.50. 

The  Middle  Kingdoin.  A  Survey  of  the  Geograj»]i\ . 
Government,  Literature,  Social  Life,  Arts,  and  History  "* 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants;  with  illastratioii>, 
and  a  new  map  of  the  Empire.  By  S.  Wkli^  Wili^iam-. 
LL.D. ;  author  of  Tonic  and  Syllabic  Dictionaries  of  th' 
Chinese  Language.     2  vols.,  8vo.     $9.00. 

Creators  of  the  Age  of  Steel.    By  W.  T.  Jeans.     1  v<»l.. 

12mo,  11.50. 

JPeter  the  Greats  Emperor  of  Russia.  A  Study  "t 
Historical  Biography.  By  Eugene  Schuyler,  Ph.D.,  LL.I*. 
2  vols.,  8vo.     With  over  200  superb  illustrations.     $10. Go. 

Christian  Charittj  in  the  Ancient  Church*    By  I>r 

Gekhard  Uhlhorn,  author  of  "The  Conflict  of  Chri8tianit\ 
with  Heathenism."     1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

The  Book^Buf/er.     A  monthly  summary  of  Americau  an'l 

English    Literature.      May   number    now    ready.       Annu.»I 
subscription,  50  cents.     Send  for  sample  copy. 


*^*  These  books  are /or  sale  hy  aXl  Bookseller s^  or  wiU  he  sent,  prepaid^  by 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S   SONS,   Publiflhers, 

Nos.  743  &  746  Broadway,  H«w  York. 
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THE  BI-MONTHLY  NEW  ENGLANDER. 


The  Nbw  Engl^ndeb  is  a  Bi-monthly  Review,  established  in 
1 843,  in  New  Haven,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  in  every  department  of  Theology,  Literature, 
and  Politics,  and  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  New  England 
views.  In  each  number  there  are  notices  of  the  pnblicatioTis 
which  have  appeared  during  the  preceding  two  months. 

The  New  Englandbb  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
among  the  sons  of  New  England,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  New  Englandbb  for  1884  will  be  published,  as  heretofore, 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  will  appear  in  alternate  months 
in  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November. 
Price,  Four  Dollars  per  annum.  Single  numbers,  70  cents.  Tlje 
number  of  pages  for  the  year  will  be  800,  as  heretofore.  Single 
numbers  will  vary  from  128  to  144  pages. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  of  the  New  Englandkr^ 
the  Bi-monthly  for  1844  can  be  sent  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionaries,  and  t©  students  in  ITieological  Seminaries,  on  early 
application,  for  $2.12. 

Price  of  a  set  of  the  Quarterly  series  of  the  New  Englandeb, 
40  volumes,  with  Index  of  the  first  twenty  volumes,  unbound, 
is  $70. 

Complete  Sets. — The  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
have  imperfect  sets  of  the  New  Englandeb  to  complete  them. 
A  '*  set "  will  be  sold  for  $70.  An  imperfect  set  (100  numbers) 
will  be  sold  for  $16. 

The  lollowirxg  numbers  of  the  New  ENGLAjn[)EB  are  wanted, 
and  40  cents  each  will  be  allowed  for  them  on  account  of  a 
renewed  subscription,  on  their  being  received,  postage  prepaid, 
in  New  Haven. 

Vol.  ix,  1851,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4.  Vol.  xi,  1853,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Vol.  xiii,  1855,  No.  2. 

Address,  inclosing  money  in  a  postal  order, 

WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Price  of  the  New  Englander  for  1885  will  be  $3.00. 
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.—CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 


^complished,  but  rnucU  more  remains  to  be 
Service  Reformers.  Presideot  Hayeo  (sec- 
•z  as  Secretary  of  the  loterior),  gave  them 
auB  assistance;  President  Garfield  would 
if  his  life  had  been  spared.  President 
nge  for  the  better  in  his  course  and  con- 
after  the  New  York  election  of  Novem- 

•e  signs  of  a  great  awakening  in  the  public 
;  of  administrative  reform.  Undoubtedly 
)ook  on  the  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain 
]o  this  revival.  In  the  fall  of  1880,  the 
m  Association  of  New  York  City  started 
ed  itself,  wiih  Geoi^e  William  Curtis  as 
stt  P.  Wheeler  as  Chairman  of  its  Execu- 
lis  committee  set  to  work  in  good  earnest 
I  to  be  laid  before  Congress.  They  were 
jn.     No  man  in  the   country    was  better 
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competent  to  perform  this  difficult  task.  No  man  had  studied 
the  subject  in  all  its  details  more  diligently,  or  mastered  it 
more  thoroughly  or  discussed  it  at  greater  length.  One  of 
these  bills  provided  for  open  competitive  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  certain  branches  of  the  subordinate  Civil  Service, 
and  the  other  prohibited  political  assessments.  Both  were 
introduced  into  the  Senate  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1881. 
In  February,  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  one  being  a 
Republican  and  the  other  a  Democrat,  were  sent  on  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  if  they  could  find  anybody  there  who  would  hear 
what  they  had  to  say  about  these  bills.  There  were  two  gen- 
tlemen in  Congress,  both  Democrats,  who  had  become  interested 
in  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service,  an^  who  looked  with  com- 
passion and  sympathy  upon  the  strangers  from  New  York. 
They  were  Senator  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  and  Representative 
Willis  of  Kentucky.  The  two  bills  had  been  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  Mr.  Pendleton,  though 
not  formally  the  chairman,  appears  to  have  been  the  active 
member.  Eaton  and  Wheeler  had  a  hearing  before  this  com- 
mittee. When  they  came  back  to  New  York  to  make  report 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  done,  it  was  as  if  a  couple  of  mis- 
sionaries had  just  returned  from  the  heathen.  They  brought 
good  news.  At  least  they  thought  so.  They  had  been  listened 
to  with  patience  and  courtesy.  That  of  itself  was  encouraging. 
But  more  than  this,  Senator  Pendleton  had  concluded  to  put 
aside  a  bill  of  his  own,  to  adopt  in  its  place  that  one  of  the 
reformers  that  provided  for  competitive  examinations,  and  to 
report  it  back  to  the  Senate  with  an  earnest  recommendation 
for  its  passage.  This  was  done  on  the  16th  of  February,  and 
this  bill  was  afterwards  known  as  the  "Pendleton  bill."  But 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  it  that  winter.  Congress  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  President  Hayes 
was  to  retire  and  President  Garfield  to  be  inaugurated.  The 
Congressional  Record  of  that  session  covers  2472  closely 
printed  pages,  but  no  speech  or  utterance  of  any  kind  about 
Civil  Service  Reform,  either  pro  or  com,  can  be  found  in  this 
vast  mass  of  Congressional  verbiage.  So  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
public  opinion  and  so  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  were  the 
men  who  composed  the  Forty-Sixth  Congress. 
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The  next  two  years  brought  about  a  wonderful  changa  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1883,  the  Pendleton  bill,  in  an  amended 
form,  having  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  was  approved  by 
President  Arthur.  He  appointed  as  Civil  Service  Conmiission- 
ers,  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  the  new  statute,  Dorman  B. 
Eaton  of  New  York,  John  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  and  Leroy 
D.  Thoman,  of  Ohio.  In  February  last,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  the  first  annual  report  of  this  Commission. 
It  affords  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  practical  operation  of  the 
new  merit  system  of  making  appointments,  as  contrasted  with 
the  old  spoils  system.  The  first  thing  that  we  notice  is  the 
extremely  limited  application  of  the  new  statute.  None  of  the 
post-masters,  of  whom  the  number  is  no  less  than  48,434,  are 
affected  by  it  in  respect  to  their  tenure  of  office  or  their  sala- 
ries. Nor  does  it  touch  the  mode  of  appointing  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  government,  the  appointment  of  whom  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Senatorial  patronage  therefore,  so  far  as 
regards  the  power  of  confirmation,  is  as  yet  undisturbed.  Per- 
sona employed  a^  laborers  or  workmen  are  also  expressly 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act 

There  are  only  three  branches  of  the  service  that  have  thus 
far  been  subjected  to  the  new  system  of  appointment.  The 
first  embraces  5,652  clerkships  and  other  places  in  the  execu- 
tive departments  at  Washington,  with  salaries  not  exceeding 
$1800  and  not  less  than  $900  per  annum.  The  second  em- 
braces 2,573  places,  with  salaries  varying  from  $900  to  $1800 
or  over,  in  those  customs  districts,  where  the  number  of  such 
places  in  each,  are  "all  together  as  many  as  fifty."  There  are 
only  eleven  such  districts,  to  wit:  Boston,  Portland,  Burling- 
ton, New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
Detroit,  Port  Huron,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Thirdly, 
the  reformed  system  applies  to  5,699  clerks  and  other  em- 
ployees in  those  post  offices,  where  the  whole  number  of  such 
clerks  and  employees  in  each,  "together  amount  to  as  many  as 
fifty."  There  are  twenty-three  such  post-offices  and  they  are 
as  follows:  Boston,  Providence,  New  York  City,  Brooklyn, 
Albany,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
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Kansas  City,  and  San  Francisco.  Add  together  the  number  of 
places  as  above  stated,  in  the  departments  at  Washington  and 
in  the  cusU^ms  service  and  postal  service,  and  you  have  an 
aggregate  of  18,924.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Cofiimis- 
sion,  there  has  been  a  subsequent  increase,  so  as  to  carry  the 
number  above  14,000.  Stated  then  in  round  numbers,  there 
are  14,000  clerks  and  other  employees  of  the  Government,  who 
have  been  brought  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  service 
act,  and  who  hold  their  places  independently  of  politics,  poli- 
ticians or  political  influences.  This  fact  shows  a  good  begin- 
ning. The  authors  of  the  Pendleton  bill  never  expected  from 
it  as  its  immediate  result  any  thing  more  than  such  a  begin- 
ning. They  were  practical  men  and  not  such  visionary  theo- 
rists as  they  were  often  represented  to  be.  They  might  easily 
have  projected  a  measure  of  reform  that  would  have  been  far 
more  sweeping  and  radical.  But  they  were  dealing  with  ihe 
subject  before  Uiem  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  thej 
rejected  all  such  radical  propositions  and  suggestions  as  chi- 
merical. They  saw  plainly  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  induce  Congressmen  to  surrender  all  their  patronage  at  a 
single  stroke.  They  said  to  themselves  :  "  This  is  a  reform 
that  may  be  accomplished  gradually.  We  can  not  do  every 
thing  all  at  once.  We  will  first  make  an  experiment,  and  the 
American  people  shall  see  how  it  works.  We  will  select  and 
set  off  by  themselves  a  few  section^  or  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service.  .  We  will  cut  them  off  from  all  connection  with  the 
spoils  system,  and  from  the  partisan  and  machine  politics  of 
the  day,  and  we  will  put  them  under  the  operation  of  the 
merit  system."  And  this  is  what  has  been  done  by  the  civil 
service  act. 

Some  of  the  other  features  of  the  reformed  system  in  actual 
practice  can  only  be  touched  upon  in  the  fewest  words  possible. 
According  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  applicants  examined  was  3,542.  The  number  of  those 
who  were  successful,  having  been  graded  above  the  minimum 
of  sixty-five  (the  figure  for  the  maximum  of  complete  pro- 
ficiency being  100)  was  2,044.  Of  these,  the  number  appointed 
to  the  service  during  the  period  of  six  months  from  July  16, 
1888  (until  which  date  the  old  methods  of  appointment  were 
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continued)  to  January  16th,  1884,  was  516.  Of  these,  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  were  educated  in  the  common  schools  alone. 
This  interesting  fact  sufficiently  disposes  of  the  objection  th^t 
the  new  system  would  create  an  aristocracy  or  bureaucracy  of 
college  graduates.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  this  is  especially 
a  people's  reform,  that  it  deposes  bosses  as  the  dictators  of 
appointments  in  the  public  service,  and  opens  the  doors  wide 
to  all  the  people. 

Again,  the  Beformers  have  never  regarded  competitive 
examinations  as  a  perfect  and  final  test  of  fitness.  Accordingly, 
the  civil  service  act  and  the  rules  promulgated  under  it,  pro- 
vide for  a  probationary  service  of  six  months,  before  any  abso- 
late  appointment  can  be  made.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
act  is  so  framed  that  the  reformed  system  may  be  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  executive  service,  whenever  the  President 
shall  so  direct,  without  the  necessity  of  additional  legislation. 

It  is  a  prevailing  error,  that  the  reform  under  review  aims  at 
a  life  tenure  or  some  other  kind  of  permanent  tenure  of  office. 
The  civil  service  act  and  rules  only  prohibit  removals  for  re- 
fusal to  contribute  to  any  political  fund  or  to  render  any  polit- 
ical servica  They  steer  carefully  clear  of  all  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  tenure.  This  reform  is  inconsistent  of  course  with 
the  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office,  which  is  an  element  of  the 
s|x)ils  system.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  temptation  to  make 
arbitrary  removals  in  order  to  create  vacancies  is  gone,  the 
moment  it  is  seen  that  the  places  thus  vacated  can  no  longer 
be  filled  on  partisan  grounds,  or  with  political  or  personal 
favorites,  without  reference  to  their  merits. 

Section  ten  of  the  civil  service  act  may  be  referred  to  as  an 
illustration  of  the  destructive  effect  of  the  reformed  system 
upon  Congressional  patronage.  It  provides  that  no  recom- 
meulation  from  a  Congressman  except  as  to  the  character  or 
residence  of  the  applicant  shall  be  received  or  considered.  To 
prevent  misapprehension,  it  may  also  be  noted,  that  the  Cora- 
mission  under  the  power  given  it  in  the  act,  excepts  from 
examination  a  few  persons  such  as  confidential  clerks  and 
secretaries,  cashiers,  interpreters,  stenographers,  and  others. 

The  civil  service  act  was  drawn  with  wisdom  and  foresight 
^  as  to  avoid  constitutional  questions  and  difficulties.     It  does 
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not  take  away  any  power  of  appointment  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  executive  oflScers.  But  this  power  is  one  of 
choice.  It  is  "a  right  of  selection  for  appointment  among 
several."  Congress  may  regulate  it.  Accordingly,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs,  it  is  filled  by  a  selection  by  the  appointing 
officer  from  the  four  names  certified  to  him  by  the  Commission, 
as  among  those  graded  highest  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  examination  successfully  and  have  thus  become 
eligible.  The  act  is  not  mandatory  upon  the  President.  It 
does  not  require  him,  but  only  authorizes  him  to  appoint  the 
Commissioners.  And  they  are  required  "  to  aid  the  President, 
as  he  shall  request,  in  preparing  suitable  rules  to  carry  this 
act  into  eflfect"  The  whole  thing,  as  has  well  been  said,  pre- 
supposes a  friendly. President,  the  whole  aim  of  the  examina- 
tions being  to  bring  to  his  notice  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  seek  to  enter  the  service. 

Five  sections  of  the  civil  service  act  are  directed  against  the 
evils  of  political  assessments.  Congressmen  as  well  as  execu- 
tive officers  and  employees  are  prohibited  from  soliciting  or 
receiving  them.  No  person  is  allowed  to  solicit  or  receive 
them  in  the  public  offices  or  in  the  navy  yards  or  arsenals.  No 
officer  or  employee  mentioned  in  the  act  shall  discharge  or  pro- 
mote or  in  any  manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensa- 
tion of  any  other  officer  or  employee,  for  giving  or  withholding 
a  contribution  for  a  political  purpose,  The  violation  of  any  of 
these  provisions  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both,  and  the  offisnce,  if  the  offender  be  in  the 
service,  is  good  cause  for  his  removal.  Averaged  at  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  salaries  of  the  14,000  to  whom  the 
act  applies,  would  amount  to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  An 
assessment  or  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  this  sum  would  yield  a 
fund  for  electioneering  purposes  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  Hereafter,  no  part  of  this  fund  can  be  col- 
lected by  intimidation  and  extortion  as  heretofore.  Still,  the 
provisions  against  assessments  are  not  so  searching  and  compre- 
hensive, as  the  bill  that  was  framed  in  New  York  and  intro 
duced  into  the  Senate  as  already  stated,  in  January,  1881^ 
which  bill  however  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mention  is  made  in   the  Report  of  the  Commission,  of  viola- 
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tioDs  of  the  act  by  citizens  of  two  States,  "  in  the  form  of  sur- 
reptitiously sending  or  carrying  circulars  into  the  departments 
at  Washington,  by  which  contributions  were  solicited  from 
those  in  the  public  service  in  aid  of  the  political  funds  of  those 
States."  As  the  act  now  reads,  it  will  be  difficult  to  procure 
or  sustain  a  conviction  for  sending  such  circulars  by  mail 
That  point  was  covered  in  the  bill  referred  to,  in  terms  so 
explicit  as  to  leave  no  room  for  construction. 

Unfortunately,  the  civil  service  act  provides  that  appoint- 
ments shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States,  accord- 
ing to  population.  This  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Senate, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Pendleton  bill.  It  interpolates  an 
inconsistency  into  a  system  based  solely  on  merit.  It  is  an  ex- 
tension to  the  States  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  spoils  system 
in  respect  to  individuals,  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  an  office. 
It  is  a  penalty  upon  superior  intelligence,  and  a  premium  on 
comparative  ignorance. 

One  other  amendment  deserves  notice.  The  original  Pendleton 
bill  adopted  the  existing  statutory  classification  of  the  clerks  in 
the  executive  departments  at  Washington,  and  provided  for  a 
similar  arrangement  into  classes  of  the  clerks  and  other  employ- 
ees in  the  customs  offices  and  post-offices  to  which  it  should  ap- 
ply.   It  then  provided  that  original  entrance  into  the  service  so 
classified  should  be  at  the  lowest  grade,  and  that   promotions 
should  be  made  from  the  lower  grades  to  the  higher  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  competition.     This  was  all  plain  and  simple. 
It  was  just  and  proper  that  new  comers  should  begin  at  the 
bottom,  and  work  their  way  up.     The  Senate  struck  out  the 
provision  in  reference  to  promotion  and  entrance  at  the  lowest 
grade.     This  amendment  was  made  on  the  motion  of  Senator 
Brown  of  Georgia,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  Demo- 
crats from  outside  an  equal  chance  for  entrance  to  the  higher 
grades  with  those  Republicans  who  should  be  promoted  from 
lower  grades,  it  being  assumed  that  the  lower  grades  were  filled 
with  Republicans.     The  amendment  was  a  concession  to  the 
spoils  system.     It   materially   impaired    the    significance   and 
value  of  the  classification.     It  gave  rise  to  many  apprehensions 
00  the  part  of  the  friends  of  reform,   which  however   have 
hardly  been  realized.     It  seems  that  in  actual  practice,  ninety- 
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eight  per  ceot.  of  the  entrances  to  the  service  ander  the  act, 
have  been  at  the  lower  grades.  Then  again,  competitive  exam- 
inations for  promotion  are  not  so  essential  as  is  often  supposed. 
There  is  no  such  necessity  or  occasion  for  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  original  entrance  to  the  service.  There  are  no  such  exam- 
inations for  promotion  in  the  British  postal  service,  and  not 
ten  per  cent  of  the  other  promotions  in  the  British  Civil  Ser- 
vice are  subjected  to  them.  As  a  general  rule,  those  candi- 
dates should  be  promoted  who  have  made  the  best  record  of 
merit  in  the  service  below. 

The  Civil  Service  Eeformers  have  become  a  political  power. 
They  have  fought  their  battles  and  achieved  their  victories 
before  the  courts,  at  the  polls  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 
In  1881,  discovery  was  made  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1876,  leveled  against  executive  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government,  appointed  without  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate. 
The  act  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  them  to  request  or  receive 
from  other  officers  or  employees  **  any  money  or  property  or 
other  thing  of  value,  for  political  purposes."  It  so  happened  that 
a  man  named  Curtis  had  violated  this  statute.  He  was  a  special 
agent  of  the  treasury  department  at  Washington,  and  while 
holding  this  position,  he  became  the  treasurer  of  the  Bepublican 
State  Committee  of  New  York,  and  as  such,  in  the  canvass  that 
preceded  the  election  of  1881,  he  received  from  other  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  the  assessments  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  circular  note  of  the  State  Committee,  directing  the 
payments  to  be  made  to  him.  When  the  Eeformers  came  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  prosecution  of  Curtis,  there  were 
many  doubts  and  misgivings.  There  were  no  funds  in  hand 
for  undertaking  so  formidable  an  enterprise,  and  there  were 
other  practical  difficulties.  Some  of  them  were  overcome,  and 
as  to  the  rest,  it  was  concluded  to  face  them  boldly  and  take 
the  chances  as  to  the  result.  The  first  indictment  against 
Curtis,  found  in  March,  1882,  was  quashed  on  the  ground  of  a 
misnomer.  In  May  he  was  indicted  again,  under  the  correct 
name  of  Newton  M.  Curtis,  and  on  this  indictment  he  was 
tried  and  convicted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  sitting 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  fine  was  paid,  after  an  affirmance  of  the 
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conviction  and  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  under  which 
it  vas  had,  by  the  full  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  This  result  was  vastly 
more  than  the  defeat  and  punishment  of  an  individual.  It  was 
a  victory  over  the  political  machine  of  which  be  happened  to 
be  only  the  operator.  It  was  a  triumph  over  an  established 
system,  and  upon  a  point  touching  the  pretended  constitutional 
rights  of  office-holders,  hitherto  regarded  by  its  votaries  as 
sacred  and  impregnable.  It  gave  great  strength  to  the  Beform- 
era  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  They  had  flooded  the 
country  with  their  pamphlets  and  stuffed  the  newspapers  with 
their  articles.  But  there  were  multitudes,  too  indifferent  or  too 
bosy  to  read  them,  who  were  nevertheless  greatly  affected  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  conviction  of  Curtis,  and  who  then  for 
ibe  first  time  began  to  see  that  there  might  after  all  be  some- 
thing of  practical  consequence  in  this  movement  for  reform. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Beformers,  indeed  it  is  to 
some  extent  the  secret  of  their  success,  that  they  have  had  the 
press  on  their  side.     Take,  if  you  please,   half  a  dozen   large 
independent  journals,  representing  diverse  interests  and  circu- 
lating among  different  classes   of  readers,    such    as  Harpers' 
Weekly,  The  New  York  Times,  The  New   York  Herald,  and  ITie 
Evening  Post.     Bring  them  together  on  the  approach  of  an  im- 
portant election      Wheel  them  into  line  and  make  them  move 
in  harmony,  and  if  your  cause  is  a  just  and  righteous  one,  you 
have  an  engine  of  political  warfare  as  powerful  and  effective 
as  any  that  has  been  invented.     It  was  such  an  engine  as  this 
that  the  Beformers  had  to  help  them  in  the  canvass  of  1882, 
and  it  swept  every  thing  before  it.     Day  after  day  and  week 
after  week.it  discharged  its  volleys,  **  hot  and  heavy,"  of  solid 
argument  and  of  telling  facts,  of    scathing  invective  and    of 
poignant  wit,  against  the  abuses  and  scandals  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, against  the  supercilious  indifference  towards  reform  of  the 
dominant  party  in  Congress  and  the  deliberate  violation  of  the 
promises  and  pledges  of  conventions  and  platforms,  and  against 
the  organized  system  of  robbery  and  black-mail  involved  in 
the  levying  of  political  assessments,  as  practiced  by  Honorable 
Jay  A.  Hubbell,  "of  Bedouin  ancestry,'*  chairman  and  treas- 
<irer  of  the  Bepublican  Congressional  Executive   Committee. 
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The  result  is  well  known.     The  State  of  New  York,  which  in 
1880  gave  Garfield  a  majority  over  Hancock  of  21,033.  in  1882 
gave  Cleveland  a  majority  over  Folger  of  192,854.     The  elec 
tions  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  other  States  showed 
similar  results.     The  effect  upon  Congress  of  this  revolution  of 
public  opinion  is  admirably  described  in  the  Address  delivered 
at  Newport  in  August,  1883,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Reform  League,  by  George  William  Cur- 
tis, upon  whose  presidency  and  leadership,  the  Reformers  have 
numberless  reasons  to  congratulate  themselves.     "  When  we 
met  here  a  year  ago,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  **  Congress  was  still  in 
session.     The  Pendleton  bill  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate, 
but  no  action  had  been  taken.     The  House  of  Representatives, 
with  ribald  sneers  at  the  project  of  reform,  had  contemptuosly 
granted  the  President  three-fifths  of  the  pittance  which  he  had 
*  urgently '  asked  to  enable  him  to  continue  efforts  of  reform 
which  had  been  begun.     The  record  of  the  proceedings  upon 
this  subject  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  summer  is  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  passages  in  the  history  of   Congress.'^ 
««##((  rpjjg  Congress  which  had  adjourned  in  August 
laughing  at  reform,  heard  the  thunder  of  the  elections  in  No- 
vember and  re-assembled  in  December.     If  members  had  been 
draped  in  sheets  and  had  carried  candles,  they  could  not  have 
borne  a  more  penitential   aspect.'*     The  Pendleton  bill  under- 
went an  active  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  passed  that  body  on 
the  27th  of  December.     The  House  passed  it  as  it  came  to  it 
from  the  Senate,  without  the  least  alteration.     Its  action  was 
summary  and  precipitate.     Mr.  Curtis  speaks  of  it  as  follows: 
**  The  House  which  was  so  eager  to  make  the  bill  a  law  that  it 
would  not  tolerate  debate  and  loudly  cheered  the  proposal  of 
an  immediate  vote,  was  the  same  house  that  five  months  before 
had  derisively  and  angrily  refused  to  give  a  paltry  sum  and  to 
aid  a  single  experiment  of  reform.     Men  who  could  not  laugh 
loud  enough  at  the  ridiculous  whim  of  transacting  the  public 
business  on  business  principles,  now  tumbled  over  each  other 
in  their  breathless  haste  to  make  that  whim  the  national  pol- 
icy." 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  extension  of  the 
reformed  system  to  the  States  and  municipalities.     Civil  ser- 
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vice  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  May^ 
1883,  and  an  excellent  commission  is  now  on  duty  there,  con- 
sisting of  John  Jay,  Augustus  Schoonmaker  and  Henry  A. 
Richmond. 

The  point  towards  which  the  Eeformers  have  recently  been 
especially  directing  their  eflforts,  is  ihe  repeal  of  the  legislation 
which  prescribes  a  term  of  office  of  four  years  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.     The  first  statute  in  the  series  was 
passed  in    1820.     It  was  explicitly   condemned  by  JeflFerson, 
Madison,  Webster,  and  Calhoun.     "The  law  itself,"  to  quote 
again  from  the  Address  of  Mr.  Curtis,  **  vacates  the  office,  and 
gives  the  President  the  means  of  rewarding  a  favorite,  without 
exercising   the   power  of    removal.     It   thus  enables   him    to 
displace  a  satisfactory   officer  without   the    responsibility   or 
odium  of  dismissing  him."     As  these  lines  are  being  written, 
the  prospect  of  the  desired  repeal  at  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress is  not  encouraging.     On  the  21st  of  April,  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  refused  by  a  vote  of  146  to  99  to  suspend  the 
rales,  so  as  to  allow  the  bill  to  repeal  to  be  taken  up  and 
passed.     Greater  discouragements  than  this,  however,  have  been 
encountered  and  overcome.     The   present   agitation    will    not 
cease  until  the  Civil  Service  is  taken  out  of  politics,   the  same 
as  the  Army  and  Navy.    Competitive  examinations  and  the  rest 
of  the  new  machinery  are  only  the  means  to  an  end.    They  have 
only  become  necessary  by  reason  of  the  immense  increase  and 
enlargement  of  the  Civil  Service,  so  that  it  is  simply  impossible 
for  the  Executive  to  determine,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
inquiry  and  recommendation,  which  of  the  applicants  are  the 
most  fit  and  suitable  for  appointment      The  -end   which  the 
reformers  seek  is  not  an  innovation,  but  a  restoration — the  res- 
toration in  place  of  the  spoils  system,  of  the  merit  system  and 
its  principles,  as  practiced  under  Washington,  Adams,   Jeffer- 
son and  Madison.     They  want  nothing  more,   and  they   will 
be  content  with  nothing  less. 
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Abtiole   II.— taxation   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

II.  Thb  Customs  Tabipp. 

The  State  in  the  form  to  which  political  evolution  has 
finally  carried  it  is  the  consensus  and  enrollment  of  all  the 
people,  partly  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  which  all  are 
•equally  concerned  but  principally  for  security  from  dangers  to 
which  all  are  equally  exposed.  If  it  has  any  right  to  exist  at 
all  it  has  ipso  facto  the  right  to  the  means  necessary  for  the  ends 
of  its  existence,  and  among  the  rest  to  so  much  of  the  national 
wealth  as  it  requires  for  the  protection  of  the  remainder  and  of 
the  persons  of  its  subjects. 

As  the  expenses  of  the  State  are  all  practically  current  ex- 
penses provided  for  by  continuous  or  periodical  taxation,  what 
rightfully  belongs  to  it  is  a  definite  proportion  of  the  whole 
product  or  revenue  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  for  the  capital 
required  to  produce  the  wealth  of  future  years  cannot  belong 
to  the  State  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  year.  This  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  again  is  made  up  of  parts  in  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  several  revenues  of  all  the  subjects;  for  the  State 
<5an  have  no  rightful  claim  upon  the  property  of  any  one  beyond 
the  uniform  rate  for  all.  On  the  one  hand  the  budget  which 
•calls  for  a  sum-total  greater  than  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  other  the  taxation  which  in  the  end  takes 
from  any  subject  more  than  his  proportion,  is  appropriation  of 
the  very  property  which  the  State  is  set  to  protect 

With  this  recapitulation  we  may  return  to  the  case  with 
which  we  began.  Brown  &  Co.  have  imported  a  certain  num- 
ber of  watches  upon  which,  delivered  at  their  house  in  Ne^ 
York,  they  have  paid  $1000  to  the  manufacturers  and  a  fourth 
of  this  in  duties  to  the  government  To  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  full  eflTect  of  the  tax  let  us  suppose  that  they  have  invested 
all  their  available  means,  say  $1,000,000,  in  foreign  watches,  of 
which  sura  they  will  have  paid  $800,000  to  the  manufaciarers 
^nd  $200,000  to  the  government  It  is  evident  that  this  latter 
sum  as  much  as  the  other  is  a  portion  of  their  capital  and  if  the 
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rate  of  taxation  at  the  same  time  is  uniform  everywhere  the 
government  will  have  taken  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  capital 
wealth  of  the  country.  Now  there  are  several  contingencies 
in  which  this  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually  occurred.  For 
example,  it  may  have  been  concluded  that  communism  is  the 
true  political  gospel,  that  the  State  as  everybody's  trustee  and 
agent  is  rightful  proprietor  of  all  property,  and  the  people  may 
have  resolved  by  a  constitutional  majority  to  begin  the  exper- 
iment by  conveying  to  its  agent  a  fifth  part  of  its  wealth  to  be 
administered  in  its  behalf.  Or  again,  it  may  have  been  con- 
cluded and  resolved  that  the  best  provision  for  the  expenses  of 
the  State  is  a  permanent  endowment  to  that  amount,  the  an- 
nual revenue  from  which  will  release  the  people  from  all  future 
burdens  of  taxation  as  the  police  relieves  it  from  service  on  the 
'posse  comitoUua^  a  standing  army  from  military  service,  or  the 
constitution  of  certain  courts  from  service  on  the  jury.  Or 
again,  to  meet  some  exceptional  emergency,  the  State  may  have 
contracted  a  loan  which  has  now  matured  and  payment  on 
which  is  demanded,  so  that  caught,  if  one  may  say  so,  between 
the  devil  of  default  and  the  deep  sea  of  liquidation  it  meets  its 
engagements  by  appropriating  to  that  purpose  the  requisite 
portion  of  the  national  wealth.  In  all  these  cases  the  confisca- 
tion once  effected  the  account  is  closed  ;  its  force  is  exhausted 
when  the  money  is  taken  and  the  necessity  provided  for.  The 
State  put  in  possession  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  national  wealth, 
whether  as  administrator  in  behalf  of  the  people,  or  as  perma- 
nently endowed  for  transacting  its  business  and  protecting  its 
rights,  or  as  furnished  with  the  means  of  paying  off  its  debt 
capital,  has  no  further  claim  until  a  new  necessity  of  the  same 
kind  arises  and  another  portion  of  the  national  wealth  is  appro- 
priated to  meet  it.  But  as  it  happens  there  are  no  traces  of 
any  of  these  necessities  in  the  fiscal  position  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  doctrine  of  communism  is  a  mere  speculation  of 
certain  peculiar  theorists,  the  magnificent  national  endowment 
in  the  shape  of  public  lands  has  been  nearly  dispersed  under 
the  homestead  law  and  in  land-grants,  and  as  to  its  capital  debt 
the  anxiety  of  the  creditors  is  not  that  it  will  not  be  paid  at 
maturity  but  that  it  will.  In  a  word  it  is  under  no  pressure  of 
instant  and  final  liquidation  whatsoever,  but  is  tranquilly  pro- 
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viding  for  itscuri'ent  expenses,  in  which  all  claims  apon  it  have 
been  merged,  by  continuous  taxation.  So  when  Brown  &  C5o. 
pay  a  fifth  part  of  their  capital  in  import  duties  they  are  not 
only  paying  an  exceptional  and  disproportionate  tax,  but  a  tax 
which  does  not  close  the  account  and  release  them  from  further 
taxation ;  on  the  contrary,  every  time  their  capital  comes  back 
in  the  shape  of  a  new  importation  they  pay  the  fifth  part  of  it 
over  again.  How  can  they  possibly  continue  business  under 
burdens  like  these? 

The  answer  is  that  the  duty  paid  to  the  government  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  watches  as  the  price  paid  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  is  at  once  charged  along  with  all  the  other 
elements  of  the  cost  upon  sale  to  the  customers.  If  Brown  k 
Oo.  are  provided  with  the  requisite  capital  to  advance  to  the 
government  and  are  sure  of  a  sale  at  remunerative  prices,  the 
amount  of  the  duty  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  them ; 
all  they  have  to  fear  is  that  the  increased  cost  of  their  goods 
may  increase  the  difficulty  of  finding  purchasers  and  so  dimin- 
ish the  volume  of  their  business;  otherwise  they  wholly  escape 
the  effects  of  what  looks  like  exorbitant  and  ruinous  taxation. 
They  are  in  fact  what  is  called  middle  men,  mere  transfer  agents 
whose  business  is  to  put  goods  on  the  market,  and  the  capital 
they  advance  to  the  manufacturer,  the  carrier,  the  underwriter, 
the  government,  to  all  in  short  whose  charges  have  added  to  the 
cost,  is  immediately  reimbursed  to  them  upon  sale,  that  is,  is 
circulating  capital  which  distributes  the  burdens  put  upon  it 
to  the  capital  in  which  circulation  ends,  the  fixed  capital  of 
final  investments.  He  who  last  buys  the  watch  not  for  sale  but 
to  keep  and  use,  foots  the  whole  bill,  pays  all  the  successive 
charges  upon  it  from  the  manufacturers  to  the  merchants,  and 
among  the  rest  the  duty  charged  by  the  government.  Brown  & 
Co.  are  in  effect  unaccredited  agents  who  collect  for  the  govern- 
ment the  duty  distributed  among  and  ultimately  paid  by  the 
consumers.* 

*  Capital,  according  to  the  standard  definition,  is  distingniBhed  from 
Land  or  Labor  as  wealth  accumulated  to  assist  in  the  further  produc- 
tion of  wealth ;  which  to  the  uninitiated  sounds  much  like  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  since  land  and  labor  are  not  only  wealth  in  that 
they  may  be  exchanged  for  their  equivalents  but  are  two  of  the  three 
factors  which  assist  in  producing  more  wealth.    Capital,  so  defined,  is 
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Now  this  function  might  be  exercised  by  all  other  middle 
men  whether  dealing  in  foreign  or  domestic  products;  they 
could  all  as  easily  collect  the  duty  for  the  government  as  first 
cost  for  the  manufacturer,  freight  for  the  carrier,  insurance  for 
the  underwriter,  or  interest  and  profit  for  themselves.  If  it 
were  in  the  ()ower  of  the  government  to  surprise  and  detain  the 
goods  in  the  hands  of  any  middle  men  anywhere  on  the  way 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  and  to  ascertain  their  cost 
at  the  moment  of  detention  it  would  have  no  difficulty  in  levy- 
ing a  duty  upon  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  imported  watches. 
In  this  way  the  entire  expenses  of  the  State  for  the  current 
year  might  be  charged  upon  the  circulating  capital  employed 
in  patting  the  year's  product  on  the  market  and  so  distributed 
among  the  consumers,  who  are  the  whole  population.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Wiien  one  buys  a  watch  he  does  not  usually  draw 
on  any  part  of  his  capital  to  pay  for  it.  The  living  wealth  he 
holds,  invested  in  real  estate  or  securities  or  in  his  business  is 
continually  reproducing  itself  in  rent,  interest,  or  profits,  and 
he  is  no  more  likely  to  stop  the  reproduction  and  turn  it  into 
dead  wealth  by  buying  watches  with  it  than  the  laborer  is  to 
impair  his  productive  capital  by  maiming  himself  or  ruining 
his  health.     Either  will  do  it  in  an  emergency  or  under  strong 

either  circulating  capital  consisting  of  the  food  and  other  things  re- 
quired to  support  the  laborer  and  which  are  quickly  consumed,  or  fixed 
capital  consisting  of  machines,  factories  and  other  things  which  assist 
labor  and  are  consumed  slowly.  It  seems  to  be  therefore  a  part  of  labor, 
which  is  the  discovery  Mr.  Henry  George  makes  after  defining  it  as  that 
form  of  productive  wealth  which  is  not  land  or  labor. 

I  venture  to  use  the  word  according  to  its  etymology  and  popular  ac- 
ceptation as  any  source  or  fountain-head  of  revenue,  whether  land,  labor 
or  accumulated  savings ;  and  revenue  as  any  return  or  income  of  capi- 
tal, whether  rent,  wages  or  profits.  The  generic  term  is  wealth,  whose 
two  species  are  capital  and  revenue  in  their  several  varieties.  By  circu- 
lating capital  I  mean  simply  capital  in  circulation,  wealth  of  any  kind 
held  for  exchange  with  other  kinds ;  and  by  fixed  capital,  as  I  have 
said,  the  wealth  in  which  the  circulation  ends.  Real  estate,  slaves, 
machines,  railways,  to  the  dealers  in  those  articles  are  as  much  circulat- 
ing capital  as  food  or  clothes ;  they  all  become  fixed  capital  when  taken 
out  of  the  circulation  for  occupancy,  use  or  consumption.  Of  course 
the  same  wealth  gets  back  into  circulation  again  sooner  or  later,  but  in 
a  different  form  and  other  relations.  Practically  the  solution  of  conti- 
nuity is  complete  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  basis  of  the  real  distinction 
between  the  two  things. 
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temptaiioD,  but  in  ordinary  circumstances  he  will  pay  for  his 
watch  out  of  his  wages  or  his  income.  The  daily  wants,  cod- 
veniencies  and  luxuries  of  life,  in  general  the  whole  consamp* 
tion  of  the  country,  are  ultimately  provided  for  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  capital  and  not  out  of  capital  itsell  We  may  therefore 
define  the  direct  taxation  of  the  circulating  capital  of  any 
country  as  an  indirect  income-tax ;  and  admitting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  the  State  is  justified  in  renouncing,  as  all  States  do, 
the  direct  appropriation  of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  it,  namely 
a  uniform  proportion  of  every  man's  income,  there  is  probably 
no  more  satisfactory  source  of  public  revenue  than  a  tax  on 
circulating  capital. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  of  the  whole  volume  of  this 
capital  a  large  portion  is  practically  inaccessible  to  taxation ; 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  stop  the  goods  and 
ascertain  their  value  anywhere  on  the  way  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  For  example,  the  most  of  the  hay  grown  in 
the  United  States  is  consumed  on  the  farms  where  it  grows,  in 
which  case  producer  and  consumer  are  one ;  there  is  no  middle 
man,  no  advance  or  re-imbursement  of  capital,  no  measurement 
and  valuation  of  the  product.  Of  the  surplus  if  any,  nearly 
the  whole  is  sold  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  in  which  case 
if  there  is  no  middle  man  there  is  measurement  and  valuation 
of  the  thing  sold ;  but  it  would  be  clearly  indefinitely  easier  to 
tax  the  whole  income  of  every  farmer  en  bloc  than  the  several 
products  sold  separately  from  his  farm.  Produce  of  this  sort 
requiring  no  process  of  manufacture  to  fit  it  for  the  market  is 
absorbed  so  promptly  and  in  such  endless  detail  that  it  escapes 
all  possibility  of  assessment  This  is  true  too  of  manufactured 
commodities  produced  in  small  quantities  for  neighborhood 
consumption.  The  capital  advanced  all  over  the  land  to  the 
village  artisan,  the  joiner,  the  tailor,  the  miller,  like  that  ad- 
vanced to  the  farmers  around  the  village,  flows  in  quantities 
too  minute,  through  circuits  too  short  and  complicated  to  admit 
of  computation.  It  is  only  the  surplus  products  natural  or 
manufactured  left  over  by  local  consumption,  and  gathered 
from  a  broad  territory  in  great  quantities  at  a  central  point  for 
wide  re-distribution  thence,  that  are  accessible  to  the  govern- 
ment. 
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Now  concentration  of  this  sort  takes  place  on  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuoas  scale  when  the  varied  surplus  of  one  country 
is  brought  together  to  supply  the  wants  of  another.  Thus  the 
entire  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  must  be 
collected  at  a  few  sea-ports  and  subjected  there  to  exact  meas- 
urement and  valuation  before  being  shipped.  So  far  as  acces- 
sibility is  concerned  there  is  no  part  of  the  circulating  capital 
of  any  country  more  clearly  indicated  for  taxation  than  the 
capital  advanced  by  the  exporter,  and  in  the  United  States 
none  probably  would  better  bear  the  burden.  Our  position  to- 
day is  so  peculiar  and  commanding  that  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  State  might  be  entirely  charged  to  the  capital  employed 
in  exporting  our  surplus  cotton  and  food  products.  But  a  tax 
on  circulating  capital,  at  whatever  point  in  the  circulation  levied, 
is  paid  by  the  consumer,  who  in  this  case  is  an  alien,  so  that  it 
is  in  our  power  to  shift  the  whole  cost  of  government  to  the 
subjects  of  other  States.  The  objection  is  that  it  is  not  they 
who  make  government  with  us  necessary  or  for  whose  benefit 
it  exists;  a  tax  paid  by  them,  unless  a  war-measure,  is  spolia- 
tion, the  appropriation  by  the  State  of  property  not  its  own. 
But  this  very  consideration  which  excludes  from  taxation  the 
capital  advanced  by  the  exporter  of  domestic  produce,  selects 
for  taxation  the  capital  advanced  by  the  importer  of  foreign 
produce,  for  imports  into  the  United  States  are  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  the  duties  upon  them  are  paid  by 
residents  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  can  be  more  artless 
than  the  notion  which  actually  survives  in  some  quarters  that 
duties  on  foreign  goods  are  a  means  for  shifting  our  burdens  to 
foreign  shoulders,  paying  our  State  expenses  out  of  foreign 
pockets.  It  is  the  consumer  who  pays,  whoever  he  is.  If  we 
want  the  foreigner  to  pay  the  costs  of  our  government  we 
should  levy  duty  on  our  exports;  if  like  honest  men  we  want 
to  pay  them  ourselves  we  may  levy  duty  on  our  imports. 

Here  then  are  clear  and  intelligible  motives  for  taxation ; 
first,  property  in  a  form  eminently  accessible  to  the  govern- 
ment, seeing  that  it  is  concentrated  at  the  points  where  the 
great  channels  of  commerce  intersect  the  national  frontier,  and 
is  delivered  there  under  exact  measurement  and  valuation  in 
the  accompanying  invoices  and  bills  of  lading;    second,  prop- 
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erty  which  distributes  the  charges  upon  it  including  the  import 
duty  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  State  by  whom  the  duty  is  levied 
and  to  no  one  else.  Accordingly  all  civilized  States  have  re- 
tained the  duty  and  we  may  be  sure  will  continue  it  until  indi- 
rect taxation  of  all  kinds  is  abandoned.  The  ideal  of  the  free 
trader  is  an  impracticable  dream  as  things  are.  He  will  never 
strike  off  what  he  calls  the  schackles  and  fetters  of  trade  until 
he  has  persuaded  the  State  to  find  its  revenue  in  direct  taxation 
of  the  product  of  the  national  wealth.  Meanwhile  the  only 
question  in  order  is  whether  in  taxing  the  capital  employed  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  the  State  is  controlled 
exclusively  by  the  two  considerations  which  justify  the  tax, 
namely,  the  accessibility  and  the  distributing  power  of  the 
property  on  which  it  is  laid. 

The  customs  tariff  of  the  United  States  in  its  original  form 
was  one  of  a  group  of  measures  adopted  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  save  the  commonwealth  from  extreme  and  instant 
peril.  It  was  in  effect,  like  the  call  for  volunteers  or  for  sub- 
scribers to  the  national  loan,  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  people,  and  with  its  companion  act,  the 
internal  revenue  tariff,  was  drafted,  with  the  single  intent  of 
bringing  into  the  treasury  the  largest  possible  tribute  in  the 
smallest  possible  space  of  time.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
consult  the  taxation  of  1860-64  for  anything  beyond  the 
supreme  necessity  and  emotion  of  the  hour.  There  was  in  fact 
no  time,  as  up  till  that  moment  there  had  been  no  preparation 
by  previous  experience,  for  scientific  calculation  of  the  most 
productive  and  equitable  sources  of  revenue.  All  considera- 
tions as  to  the  relative  accessibility  and  distributing  power  of 
different  forms  of  property  gave  way  to  the  apparent  necessity 
of  drawing  at  once  from  property  in  any  form  that  was  at  all 
accessible  the  utmost  tribute  that  it  would  bear.  No  doubt 
even  as  a  war  measure,  a  desperate  provision  for  a  desperate 
emergency,  the  whole  fiscal  system  of  that  time,  including  both 
the  contraction  of  the  public  debt  and  the  corresponding  taxa- 
tion, is  open  to  technical  criticism,  but  it  is  forever  absolved 
with  all  its  errors  by  the  simple  motive  of  its  inspiration  and 
the  triumphant  vindication  of  results.  The  question  of  mo- 
tives enters  only  with  the  continuance  of  the  customs  tariff 
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after  the  emergency  had  passed,  and  all  « the  other  measures 
adapted  to  meet  it  had  been  abandoned.  Why  are  we  here 
to-day  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  an  overflowing  treasury 
payiDg  upon  our  imports  substantially  the  same  duties  we  paid 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ?  Who  or  what  is  it  we  are 
taxed  to  save  as  we  were  taxed  then  to  save  the  common- 
wealth? What  considerations  have  determined  the  State  to 
leave  upon  a  particular  form  of  property  burdens  long  since 
removed  from  forms  which  the  other  day  were  equally  bur- 
dened? 

The  war  duties  upon  imports  have  been  maintained  since  the 
close  of  the  war  for  the  distinct  and  specific  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  cost  of  the  goods  and  thereby  obstructing  their 
sale  in  the  American  market.  This  evidently  is  so  far  from 
being  a  legitimate  and  permissible  state  motive  that  it  is  not  a 
state  motive  at  all,  for  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  as  pro- 
tector of  the  property  of  its  subjects  to  protect  it  from  arbitrary 
and  artificial  charges;  and  its  interest  to  maintain  the  natural 
price  and  so  promote  the  sale  of  commodities  which  it  taxes, 
inasmuch  as  the  larger  the  sale  the  greater  is  the  available 
source  of  its  revenue.  They  who  are  interested  in  the  artificial 
price  and  the  obstructed  sale  are  neither  the  people  nor  the 
agent  of  the  people;  they  are  the  producers  of  commodities  of 
the  same  kinds  as  the  kinds  taxed.  The  Swiss  watch  is  handi- 
capped with  a  duty  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  real  value,  that 
the  untaxed  American  watch  may  have  easier  sale  in  a  better 
market;  in  general  the  open  arena  accessible  to  the  whole 
world  of  commerce  in  which  prices  adjust  themselves  to  real 
values  according  to  the  laws  of  world-wide  demand  and  supply 
18  closed  to  the  foreign  producer  that  the  producer  at  home  may 
advance  his  prices  beyond  real  values  yet  retain  his  customers. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  close  market  of  this  kind  becomes 
at  once  and  inevitably  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  blind  avidities 
and  rapacities  of  commerce.  Every  producer  exerts  himself 
to  maintain  or  procure  the  highest  possible  duty  on  the  foreign 
article  both  to  diminish  competition  and  to  increase  his  prices, 
coalitions  are  formed  of  all  producers  of  the  same  and  of  affili- 
ated products  to  influence  legislation,  and  the  simple  motive  of 
providing  for  public  expenses  by  equable  taxation  of  the  na- 
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tional    wealth  disappears  in  the  chaos  of  conflicting  personal 
and  class  interests  which  dictate  the  tariff. 

This  perversion  of  the  functions  of  the  State  as  the  agent  of 
all  to  the  exclusive  beneBt  of  a  few  is  disguised  under  the  taking 
euphemisnn  of  protection  to  American  industry,  or  more  exactly 
American  manufactures ;  a  capital  instance  of  that  delusive 
generalization  or  "  realization  of  abstractions,"  common  enough 
in  metaphysics  and  theology,  but  nowhere  more  mischievous 
than  in  the  domain  of  the  historical  and  political  sciences. 
For  twenty  years  the  intelligence  of  the  people  has  been  paral- 
yzed or  perverted  by  a  phrase,  as  the  political  energies  of  all 
Europe  were  for  ages  by  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  rigiit  of 
the  sovereign.  The  implication  is  that  the  industries  in  ques- 
tion are  American  in  derivation  and  right,  as  the  kingship  waa 
divine,  that  the  whole  people  in  some  way  participates  in  them 
and  is  responsible  for  them  as  for  American  liberty  or  Ameri- 
can law ;  that  they  are  a  national  concern  to  be  defended 
against  all  comers  by  the  Stale.  Stripped  of  the  imposing 
abstraction  the  naked  facts  are  that  the  industries  represented 
in  the  tariff  are  the  private  enterprises  of  certain  American  citi- 
zens, or  residents  on  American  soil,  which  concern  the  rest  of 
us  and  the  State  only  so  far  as  tfiey  may  be  supposed  to  add 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  like  American  agriculture  or 
American  labor  which  do  not  figure  in  the  tariff  at  all.  The 
humblest  of  them  is  entitled  to  protection,  if  need  be  in  the  full 
measure  of  the  power  of  the  Stale ;  but  protection  from  what 
and  what  kind  of  protection  ?  From  fraud  and  violence*  from 
the  common  enemy  for  whose  repression  the  State  exists.  But 
foreign  competition  is  not  a  comn»on  enemy.  There  is  no  dis- 
turbance of  public  order  and  security,  no  wnmg  to  person  or 
property,  no  violence  or  fraud,  in  putting  a  Swiss  watch  on  the 
American  market.  On  the  contrary  the  presence  of  the  Swiss 
watch  at  its  real  value  is  a  factor  lor  deiei mining  the  real  value 
of  the  American  watch  ;  the  free  admission  of  thi*  world's  prod- 
ucts along  with  our  ow  n  is  the  nnly  way  of  finding  out  what  our 
own  are  worth  and  should  be  **  proie'cted"  by  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  for  the  whole  people  is  concerned  in  buy- 
ing what  it  requires,  wheih«  r  of  home  or  f«>ivign  origin,  at  its 
real  value.     But  this  is  precis«  Iv  what  tla*  })roducer  fears,  and 
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asks  to  be  protected  from  under  the  alarming  generalization  of 
foreign  hostility,  namely  an  open  market  whose  free  exchanges 
settle  the  real  value  of  his  products.  If  he  were  content  with 
or  could  afford  to  take  this  he  would  not  require  protection. 
So  what  be  demands  and  has  actually  got  is  compensation  for 
incompetence  and  a  bounty  on  inferior  goods.* 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  inferiority  is  openly  avowed 
—under  another  euphemism,  and  made  part  of  the  plea  for 
protection.  It  is  said  that  American  manufactures  are  as  yet 
in  their  **  infancy  "  and  therefore  unprepared  for  competition 
with  robust  foreign  manufactures,  which,  it  is  further  said, 
have  acquired  their  adult  vigor  and  their  aptitude  for  infanti- 
cide by  having  been  protected  when  they  were  infants.  This  I 
am  persuaded  is  the  most  picturesque  and  pathetic  abstraction 
in  the  whole  range  of  political  philosophy.  Here  the  implica- 
tion is  that  the  American  people  has  incurred  the  solemn 
responsibilities  of  paternity  by  having  engendered  a  progeny 
of  industries  full  of  the  charm  and  promise  of  childhood,  but 
doomed  to  untimely  extinction  unless  sheltered  from  the  for- 
eign foe,  and  suckled  at  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  State.  The 
fact  again  is  that  the  American  manufacturer  himself  is  no  in- 
fant whatever  his  manufacture  may  be,  but  as  adult  as  any- 
body and  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  his  kind,  a  man  who  like 
ihe  American  farmer,  or  miner,  or  merchant,  or  banker,  has 
availed  himself  of  the  liberty  secured  to  him  by  the  State  to 
choose  among  all  the  ventures  of  commerce  the  one  which  suits 

*  The  x)oint  may  be  best  made  by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  two 
watches,  each  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  other,  the  one  made  in  the 
United  States  at  a  cost  of  $100,  the  other,  owing  to  differences  in 
methods  and  the  wages  of  labor,  in  Switzerland  at  a  cost  of  $80.  The 
latter  will  then  sell  at  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  for  $100,  which  is  the  man- 
Qfactoring  cost  of  the  other,  and  supposing  the  profit  to  have  been 
fairly  determined  in  the  open  market,  the  real  Talue  of  each.  The  im- 
port duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  the  wholesale  price  of  the  Swiss  watch 
OTercomes  this  difference  and  enables  the  American  watch  to  dispute 
the  market  at  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  and  to  command  it  at  a  profit  of 
^  Whichever  of  the  two  he  takes  the  American  purchaser  is  forced 
to  pay  34  or  26  per  cent,  more  than  its  real  value.  It  is  beside  the  point 
to  plead  the  benefits  to  American  industry  or  to  the  country  of  such 
protection.  Were  everybody  else  the  better  for  it  it  is  spoliation  of 
the  purchaser  and  the  immorality  of  it  simply  does  not  admit  of  dis- 
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him  best  As  he  is  the  sole  author  of  it  so  is  be  solely  respon- 
sible for  its  issue,  and  as  he  is  to  reap  all  the  profits  so  should 
he  bear  all  the  losses.  That  the  enterprise  is  new  to  the  coun< 
try,  and  so  under  the  disadvanages  of  inexperience,  untrained 
labor  and  a  preoccupied  market,  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
him  in  advance  as  a  part  of  the  general  risk  which  he  takes 
with  his  eyes  open  in  expectation  of  finding  his  ultimate  re- 
ward in  it.  It  must  be  said  of  him  therefore,  that  he  pleads 
the  baby  act  with  perfect  absurdity  in  the  wrong  court  His 
appeal  should  be  to  his  friends  if  his  own  means  are  insuffi- 
cient, or  to  the  capital  around  him  waiting  for  investment,  or  to 
the  charitable  public  which  founds  lying-in  hospitals  and  infant 
asylums.  But  he  has  no  right  to  ask,  and  the  State  none  to 
grant,  a  modification  of  the  common  environment  for  his  exclu- 
sive benefit,  an  artificial  milieu  in  which  he  can  force  upon  us 
the  products  of  his  infant  industry  at  prices  beyond  the  real 
values  of  the  products  of  industries  in  full  maturity.  That 
the  infant  sufferer  is  American  is  an  appeal  to  our  sympathies 
and  our  patriotism,  but  absolutely  no  concern  of  the  State 
whatsoever;  an  occasion  for  charity  perhaps,  but  certainly  not 
a  motive  for  legislation  and  not  an  excuse  for  spoliation  of  the 
people. 

The  crowning  wrong  is  that  there  are  no  assignable  bounds 
to  the  spoliation  as  there  are  no  logical  limits  to  the  law  which 
orders  it,  for  the  law,  however  rigorously  defined,  is  a  wide 
generalization  of  the  most  practical  kind,  establishing  a  prin- 
ciple and  a  precedent  which  may  be  rightfully  invoked  against 
the  State  in  all  similar  cases.  The  principle  is  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to 
undersell  his  foreign  competitor  at  remunerative  prices.  This 
it  has  effected  by  creating  artificial  values  which  make  up  for 
the  higher  cost  and  inferior  quality  of  his  goods.  If  now  for 
any  cause,  and  especially  for  any  cause  attributable  to  the 
action  of  the  State,  the  inferiority  and  costliness  increase,  the 
right  to  increased  protection  follows;  the  poorer  and  dearer 
the  goods  become  the  higher  the  duty  required  to  overcome 
foreign  competition.  Now  the  policy  of  protection  itself  tends 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  protected  industry,  that  is  to  the 
necessity  of  ever  increasing  protection.      For  the  law  of  all 
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xievelopment  is  the  inexorable  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest, 
und  fitness  for  survival,  in  other  words  the  superiority  of  any 
prodact  to  competing  products,  is  acquired  and  ascertained 
only  by  competition  itself,  which  the  policy  of  protection  is 
meant  to  exclude.  The  watch  like  any  organism  has  grown 
by  minute  successive  modifications  in  the  instrument  itself  and 
ill  the  processes  of  its  manufacture,  each  of  which  is  an  im- 
provement or  an  advance  on  all  previous  modifications  struck 
out  by  the  inventor  in  the  struggle  for  life  to  keep  up  with  the 
rising  demands  of  the  consumer.  What  any  manufacture  re- 
quires and  never  more  than  in  its  infancy  is  that  universal 
demand  which  stimulates  invention,  and  that  unrestricted  com- 
petition which  instructs  the  inventor  and  puts  him  on  his 
mettle.  But  what  occasion  is  there  for  inventiveness  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  of  the  normal  kind,  for  improvement  in  the 
process  and  the  product,  for  that  superiority  which  beats  the 
competitor  out  of  the  market,  when  the  bare  fact  of  American 
origin  commands  higher  prices  than  the  best  work  ?  The  time, 
talent,  and  capital  needed  for  improvement  are  spent  to  better 
purpose  in  influencing  legislation,  with  the  sure  result  that 
-while  the  individual  manufacturer  may  grow  rich  on  his  spoils 
American  manufactures  stand  still  or  lose  ground,  an  inanimate 
infancy  passing  into  a  manhood  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  At 
the  same  time  the  obstructed  market  is  a  perpetual  temptation 
to  the  foreigner  who  exerts  himself  to  recover  it  by  the  only 
means  left  to  him,  the  greater  excellence  and  economy  of  his 
work.  The  incentives  taken  from  the  native  are  offered  by  the 
same  hand  to  his  rival  and  the  improvement  of  foreign  products 
go«  on  with  the  deterioration  of  our  own  as  the  same  wind 
blows  two  ships  in  opposite  directions. 

But  this  transfer  to  the  foreigner  of  all  the  incentives  to 
improvement  leaves  with  the  native  manufacturer  a  most  pow- 
erful incentive  to  production.  The  artificial  price  by  which 
he  profits  being  created  outright  by  act  of  the  legislature  and 
not  gradually  evolved  under  the  natural  conditions  of  unob- 
structed supply  and  demand  takes  effect  suddenly,  excluding 
foreign  competition  and  delivering  up  the  home  market  with- 
out preparation  to  the  home  producer.  Thus  the  equable  com- 
petition without  violent  pressure  or  strain  anywhere  between 
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all  producers  in  all  markets  is  abruptly  converted  into  a  life 
and  death  struggle  of  a  few  producers  each  of  whose  fortunes 
depends  upon  prompt  preoccupation  of  a  single  market,  and 
that  an  uncertain  market  which  may  be  gradually  recovered 
by  the  increased  excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  foreign  prod- 
uct, or  thrown  open  at  any  time  by  another  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Over  production  follows  and  a  suffocated  market,  a  fall 
in  prices  which  wipes  out  the  artificial  price  created  by  the  duty 
on  imports,  enforced  idleness  of  capital,  machinery,  and  labor, 
all  reacting  in  acute  crisis  or  long  depression  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  whole  country.  Already  the  cry  goes  up  all 
over  the  land  that  the  home  market  is  insufficient  and  that  an 
outlet  must  be  found  into  the  foreign  market  At  this  moment 
every  minister  and  consul  of  the  United  States  is  under  orders 
to  ^^  push  "  the  sale  of  American  products  abroad.  But  as  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  augment  prices  beyond 
the  range  of  its  own  taxation  the  only  means  it  has  for  captur- 
ing the  indispensable  foreign  market  is  a  bounty  on  exports,  a 
contribution  from  the  public  treasury  which  will  remunerate 
the  manufacturer  for  his  loss  in  underselling  the  foreign  com- 
petitor on  his  own  ground.  Of  two  things  then,  one,  either  it 
has  exceeded  its  rights  in  laying  the  duty  on  imports  or  be- 
trayed its  trust  in  withholding  the  equally  necessary  bounty 
on  exports.  In  fact  it  has  practically  conceded  the  principle 
by  remitting  the  internal  revenue  duties  on  certain  articles 
when  sold  abroad. 

This  then  is  the  fatality  of  all  class  legislation  that  it  imme- 
diately creates  the  necessity  for  further  legislation  of  the  same 
sort.  You  can't  hold  the  Rhine  without  the  Rhine  provinces. 
The  smallest  perversion  of  the  functions  of  the  common  agent 
of  the  people  to  the  exclusive  service  of  an  individual  or  a 
class  means  in  time  the  subversion  of  the  State.  If  the  acquisi- 
tiveness of  the  manufacturing  class  had  any  logic  in  it  and  the 
courage  of  conviction  the  protective  tariff  would  be  a  pronun- 
ciamienio^  the  proclamation  of  a  revolution. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  exceptional  privileges  of 
any  kind  can  be  secured  to  one  class  of  subjects  only  by  ex- 
ceptional burdens  imposed  upon  some  other.  The  artificial 
price  by  which  the  producer  profits  is  created  by  the  duty  oa 
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imports  aod  this  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  But  according  to 
tbe  fundamental  principle  of  our  polity  the  only  motive  per- 
mitted to  tbe  State  for  imposing  exceptional  burdens  is  wrong- 
doing of  the  subjects  who  bear  them  ;  that  other  subjects  bene- 
fit by  them  is  an  aggravation  of  the  injury  if  the  sufferers  are 
UDoffending.  The  usual  argument  that  American  manufac- 
turers are  benefited  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition, 
that  protection  does  in  fact  protect,  is  irrelevant  and  offensive. 
It  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  if  true  it  only  forces  the  previous 
question,  what  right  has  the  State  to  tax  the  consumer  of  for- 
eign products  beyond  the  uniform  rate  for  all  ?  The  answer  is 
that  it  has  no  right  unless  the  purchase  and  use  of  foreign 
products  is  a  public  wrong,  an  injury  to  the  people  and  an 
offense  to  the  State ;  for  disproportionate  taxation  is  of  the 
nature  of  penalty,  and  penalties  are  to  be  inflicted  only  on  the 
subject  who  has  merited  them.  This  is  a  point  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  treat  with  becoming  gravity,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
whole  protective  policy  rests  upon  a  real  feeling  that  as  there 
is  something  patriotic  and  praiseworthy  in  using  the  products 
of  our  own  country  so  there  is  a  kind  of  disloyalty  in  using 
those  of  other  countries ;  a  latent  feeling  which  strikes  fire 
sometimes  in  the  collisions  of  two  peoples,  as  when  the  ladies 
of  Berlin  resolved  the  other  day  to  import  no  more  fashions 
from  Paris,  or  when  the  Boston  patriots  threw  the  contaminated 
tea  overboard.  So  to  buy  English  cottons  or  an  English  ship 
is  to  enrich  the  English  spinner  or  builder,  and  through  him  to 
add  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  our  hereditary  rival  and  foe. 
The  very  existence  of  foreign  States,  however  amicable  our 
actual  relations  with  them  may  be,  is  a  perpetual  menace  to 
our  security,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we  have  to 
maintain  and  arm  a  State  ourselves.  To  help  them  by  making 
a  market  for  their  products  is  a  sort  of  treason  deserving  repro- 
bation. An  expression  of  the  enormity  of  the  offense  and  of 
the  popular  feeling  about  it  may  be  found  in  any  recent  budget 
of  the  United  States.  According  to  the  statement  for  1880 
the  amounts  expended  in  various  ways  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1860  were  in  round  numbers  about  $200,000,000, 
no  part  of  which  was  drawn  as  penalty  from  the  revolted  States. 
For  the  same  year  the  customs  revenue  was  $187,000,000, 
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which  nearly  balanced  the  account.  So  that  the  sin  of 
hellion,  if  it  was  a  Bin,  has  been  most  fittingly  expiated,  noi 
the  rebel  but  by  the  consumer  of  foreign  products. 

Now  to  this  it  might  be  replied  as  before  that  the  pop 
feeling  is  the  realization  of  an  empty  abstraction,  that  it  is 
in  their  industries  that  foreign  States  are  a  menace  to  na  c 
anybody  but  in  their  dynastic  ambitions  and  race  animosi 
the  political  antagonisms  which  hare  arrested  the  cJviliza 
of  the  old  world  in  the  dead-lock  of  an  armed  truce  and 
dened  the  industries  by  which  we  all  benefit  in  a  thout 
ways  under  the  weight  of  military  preparation.  But  th( 
ting  and  conclusive  answer  is  that  if  the  use  of  foreign  t 
modities  is  a  public  wrong  it  is  not  a  proper  source  of  pt 
revenue.  Importation  so  far  as  it  weakens  the  State  and 
the  enemy  should  not  be  taxed;  it  should  be  prohibited, 
if  persisted  in  should  be  punished  ;  s  principle  of  wide  aj 
cation  to  which  we  shall  have  to  recur.  The  position 
which  the  State  has  been  betrayed  is  morally  intolerable 
impossible.  It  gives  character  to  a  specific  act  by  laying 
dens  on  the  agent  which  in  our  polity  are  nothing  if  not  [ 
tire ;  and  condones  the  offense  of  its  own  defining  in  ord< 
continue  the  burdens  by  which  it  profits. 

To  reaumci  The  protective  tariff  is  an  anomaly  in  Amei 
legislation ;  a  violent  interruption  and  reversal  of  the  no: 
evolution  of  our  fiscal  system  justified  only  for  the  momen 
exceptional  conditions  which  have  long  since  disappet 
Our  duty  is  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  with  what  promptitui 
possible  ;  to  dismiss  at  once  and  forever  aa  a  motive  for  ' 
action  the  protection  of  any  class  at  the  expense  of  any  ot 
to  remove  from  the  market  every  vestige  of  arbitrary  and 
ficial  prices  as  rapidly  as  the  business  situation  will  pen 
and  to  put  the  finances  of  the  Stale  back  into  the  track 
conditions  of  regular  development  toward  the  only  result 
honest  man  can  avow,  the  uniform  taxation,  for  the  e 
benefit,  of  all. 
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[CLB  m.— THE  GENESIS   OF   MODERN   FREE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

:rnh£NT  JB  not  an  accident  It  has  its  origin  in  the 
]  elements  of  human  nature.  Aristotle  styled  man  a 
I  animal ;  and  the  profoiindest  investigations  into  the 
)f  the  State  have  only  confirmed  the  appropriatenflss  of 
het.  While  the  individual  will  is  free,  men  in  masses 
ler  Providence,  in  accordance  with  clearly  defined  laws, 
ind  political  oi^nization  and  progress  are  the  outcome 
enoies  comtnoa  to  the  race.  Forms  may  vary,  types 
ange;  yet  behind  all  the  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of 
ie  principles  as  invariable  in  their  application  aa  the 
1  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  A  chain  of  causes 
tcta  connects  the  past  with  the  present,  the  present  with 
ire.  True,  indeed,  great  men  rise  up,  and  the  whole 
Qwealth  may  seem  to  shake  under  tbeir  giant  tread ;  but 
ly  march  ahead  of  their  less  gifted  fellows,  with  clearer 
into  the  realities  of  their  time,  and  bence  with  greater 
o  influence  others.  They  may  hasten  or  retard  the  de- 
ent  of  institutions,  bat  existing  tendencies  they  cannot 
Julius  CcBsar  left  a  deeper  impress  upon  his  age  than 
his  contemporaries,  for  he  understood  better  than  they 
id  of  his  country's  politics  and  shaped  his  course  accord- 
but  all  the  deep-souled  eloquence  of  Demostbenea 
ot  preserve  Qreek  independence.  A  single  will  may 
^  may  in  a  measure  direct  or  control ;  but  human 
is  too  complex  an  organism  to  be  built  up  or  destroyed 
individual. 

,ical  institutions  are  the  incarnations  of  ideas,  which, 
ted  in  the  race,  are  developed  according  to  circum- 
.  Like  a  living  organism  tbey  have  periods  of  growth, 
ly,  and  decay.  They  have  a  reason  of  being,  a  mission  ; 
his  is  fulfilled,  they  crumble  and  disappear  and  live  only 
Its.  They  are  the  outcome  of  cSforta,  more  or  less  un< 
>us,  toward  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  men  with 
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one  another  as  members  of  a  common  body,  or  natural  % 
toward  the  adjustment  of  life  with  its  surroundings, 
take  shape  in  accurdauce  with  the  tendencies  and  nee 
the  society  in  which  they  originate.  The  study  of  po 
institations  is  important  and  fruitful;  for  thereby  m: 
sought  out  the  principles  that  underlie  and  condition 
origin  and  destiny.  Hence  may  be  drawn  useful  lessor 
the  throbbing  political  life  of  to-day.  This  ia  especial! 
case  with  those  institutions  that  had  their  originative  in 
in  the  desire  of  a  people  to  achieve  self-government;  for 
civilized  portions  of  the  world  the  trend  of  States  has 
been  towards  democratic  forms. 

The  political  history  of  the  race  may  be  summed  up  ; 
gradual  realization  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  Antiquitj 
folded  the  conceptions  of  man  and  of  society,  developed  ai 
erature,  philosophy,  law.  She  elevated  man  tDtellectuall 
ffistbetically,  just  so  far  freeing  him  from  the  superstitious 
of  bis  own  nature  and  the  inSuences  of  his  surrounc 
Thus  she  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  which  regenc 
men  morally  and  emphasized  the  dignity  of  the  indiv 
and  hence  cast  its  inBuence  on  the  side  of  personal  and 
ical  liberty.  Bui  of  modem  times  the  great  political  fa< 
been  the  development  of  democracy,  and  the  recognition 
as  the  predominant  element  in  the  State.  Equality  of  r 
by  which  all  stand  on  a  like  footing  before  the  law ;  civil  lil 
which  grants  to  every  man  not  fool  nor  traitor  the  privile{ 
citizenship  and  a  voice  iu  the  government;  representatioi 
means  by  which  the  individual  will  ia  exercised  through 
gated  powers — these  three  elements  disiinguish  the  con 
tendencies  of  modern  political  life  from  those  of  the  past 

Could  there  be  equality  of  rights  in  antiquity,  when  i 
people  made  its  captives  slaves,  and  the  bondmen  outnumi 
the  free?  Even  Aristotle  taught  that  slavery  exists  b; 
ture ;  while  Plato  recognized  in  it  a  natural  and  just  instit 
when  slaves  were  of  other  birth  than  Greek.  The  sul 
teachings  of  Stoicism  regarding  tbe  brotherhood  of  men  d 
soften,  but  could  not  eradicate,  this  curse  of  ancient  so< 
And  many  Christian  centuries  must  pass  before  inequah 
rights  could  more  than  begin   to  disappear.     In  tbe  tin 
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h&  of  the  popalation  of  the  country  now 
Then  came  feudalism,  which,  with  all  its 
1  traditions,  the  glitter  of  armor  and  the 
ras  still  a  cold,  barah  system.  Slavery 
aerfdom  and  the  underling  still  cringed 

ty  known  in  the  past.  Kowhere, — not 
emocracies  of  Greece, — was  there  popu- 
modern  sense.  Large  classes,  including 
were  without  the  franchise  and  had  no 
lOcal  and  cla§8  interests  prevailed.  There 
in  Greece,  at  any  !.ime ;  little  among  the 
Jmiest'days  of  the  republic.  Thus  in  the 
re  was  alwaysa  ruling  class ;  it  rested  its 
a  blood,  or  on  wealth,  or  on  military  pow- 
he  howling  mob  that  ruled.  Civil  liberty, 
pre-supposes  and  must  have  in  order  to 
;DOt  dreamed  of.  Freedom  and  citizen- 
thut  the  magnanimity  of  the  State  might 
er  looked  upon  as  rights,  to  be  claimed 
an  is  made  for  the  State,  the  State  may 

him  if  need  be,  was  the  fundamental 
tics  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  individual  was 
tiage  or  chat  gigantic  abstraction,  the 
s  the  State?  Simply  a  town,  not  a  na- 
le  man,  was  the  political   unit.     Sparta, 

and  unnatural  communism  personal  will 
iservient  to  public  law,  was  cited  by  the 
ghest  type  of  polity ;  and  many  of  the 
odern  as  well  as  well  as  of  ancient  times 
Eter  it 

,  whioh  held  its  sway  over  the  world  for 
h  by  a  leveling  system  of  private  law 
tinctions  of  locality  and  class,  yet  gave 
ember  of  the  commonwealth  no  greater 
itates  of  the  earlier  time  had  done.  The 
ation  of  its  power  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
t  patriotism  of  its  citizens.  The  career 
]  standing  alone,  is  short  and  brilliant, 
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as  is  shown  b;  the  history  of  Qre«oe.  Bat  in  the  Bohi&d 
pire  there  waa  a  balanci  ng  of  authorities,  a  counterpoise  of  1 
and  central  powers,  that  insured  permanency  to  both. 
Empire,  politicallj,  was  made  up,  not  of  nations  but  of  ci 
over  against  the  municipal  tendencies  toward  disiategn 
was  set  the  unifying,  centralizing  power  of  the  Emperor. 

With  the  decline  of  morals  and  the  insatiate  extortion 
the  government,  liowever,  the  curial,  or  middle  class  oi 
cities  degenerated  and  lost  heart.  As  an  element  of  stre 
it  had  been  to  the  Empire  what  the  peasant  farmer  clai 
early  Italy  was  to  the  Bepablic — the  mainstay  of  the  i 
With  its  decline  the  last  prop  of  the  crumbling  Boman  p 
was  gone.  The  wild  tribes  of  the' north  swept  down,  to 
little  to  oppose  their  progress.  The  municipal  organiza 
alone  remained ;  the  cities  stood,  like  rooks  in  the  tor 
destined  to  await  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  when  tb 
viving  impulses  of  a  new  order  of  things  should  sliroi 
them  again  to  activity  and  proaperity.  The  decaying  fabi 
IComan  supremacy  utterly  disappeared.  Out  of  cities  the 
man  Empire  had  been  made  up,  back  into  its  original  un 
was  resolved. 

The  barbarians  destroyed  indeed,  but  nothing  of  the 
civilization  of  real  value  to  humanity  perished.  Kather, 
an  efTele  existence  were  introduced  new  elements  of  stre 
and  vigor.  Among  the  Teutonic  conquerors  do  we  first 
those  principles  of  freedom  and  loyalty  which,  breathed  i 
by  the  hallowing  spirit  of  Christianity  and  wrought  intc 
expression  through  centuries  of  turmoil,  form,  in  the  Af 
Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  grand  and  enduring 
wark  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberties.  The  Germanic  race,  morei 
not  only  molded  the  polity  of  the  English-speaking  peo 
but  also  left  strong  impress  upon  the  political  institutioi 
all  Western  and  Southern  Europe. 

In  the  recesses  of  his  native  forests  the  German  ackn 
edged  no  master  save  himself.  Rulers  and  leaders  there  t 
ii  is  true,  but  the  functions  of  king  and  general  were  not  m 
in  the  same  person,  and  both  were  chosen  by  the  po 
"Kingly  power,"  says  Tacitus,  was  "not  unlimited  nor  : 
trary,"  and  command  was  "  by  example  rather  than  by  aul 
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;  right  to  puoish  save  the  priest&  Brave 
atbered  about  them  bands  of  hardy  follow- 

0  seek  conquest  and  victory  ;  but  the  only 
nd  troop  was  loyally ;  there  was  no  com- 
characteriatic  feature  of  the  tribal  organi- 

1  independence,  individual  freedom. 

inic  tribes  passed  down  into  Western  and 
;hey  settled  as  maslei-s  of  the  soil.  The 
B  trusty  followers,  as  rewards  for  service, 
lioh  were  to  be  held  at  his  pleasure,  or  for 
reuderiug  aid  whenever  he  shoold  desire 
abitants  wore  not  destroyed ;  tbey  remained 
ttion,  tilling  for  the  victorious  invaders. 
b(b  from  the  circumstances  of  the  oase  be- 
e  kingdoms  thus  founded  were  unsubstan* 
I.  The  tract  of  land  allotted  to  warriors 
by  inheritance,  the  property  of  the  heir  being 
inditions,  the  principal  of  which  were  that 
and  of  reversion  to  the  chief  or  lovereign 
escent  should  be  broken.  Hence  arose  the 
its  many  gradations  of  rank  and  its  intri- 
I  Gef  instead  of  the  kingdom  became  the 
^nization,  and  kingship  was  but  an  empty 
ithority,  attached  to  the  line  of  some  larger 
L8  distributed  among  lords  and  barons,  who 
their  independence.  From  the  suzerain 
)s  prssdial  and  personal,  the  lines  of  social 
rkation  were  sharply  drawn  and  as  closely 
)f  arms  could  enforce.  Disintegration  and 
characteristics  of  feudalism.  The  period 
of  ignorance,  of  discord  and  oppression, 
ng  obliged  to  place  ihemselves  under  the 
lord,  standing  as  it  were  in  vassalage  in 
■  own  safety,  maintained  a  precarious  exist- 
;enoy  disseminated  light  amid  the  dark- 
nonize  conflicting  elements.  The  Church, 
,  furnishes  the  only  clue  to  guide  through 
iifflval  history.  Yet  feudalism,  in  the  bold 
cion  of  rights,  mutual  aid  and  mutual  dis- 
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trust  of  its  aristocracy,  contained  the  germ  both  of  tree  i 
of  representatire  fostitutions ;  civil  liberty  found  a  mat 
deTelopmeiil  only  in  much  later  times. 

In  antiquity  representative  government  also  was  unkno 
For  it  presupposes  nationality,  a  national  life ;  but  the  nai 
as  we  understand  the  term,  ia  a  growth  of  modern  times.  ' 
Greek  cities  sometimes  leagued  together  for  mutual  aid  in  ^ 
but  after  the  danger  had  passed  away  they  were  isolatec 
before.  Tbey  had  also  associations  and  general  assemblies 
the  performance  of  common  religious  rites ;  political  mati 
however,  were  for  the  most  part  excluded.  Of  such  chara 
were  the  colonial  confederacies,  which,  formed  mainly  (or  j 
poaes  of  common  worship,  could  never  become  very  close  or  ^ 
biading.  So  loose  were  these  coalitions  that  Haiicamas 
although  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Dorian  Hezap' 
because  one  of  its  del^aies  at  the  festival  of  the  Triof 
Apollo,  contrary  lo  custom,  carried  oS  instead  of  dedica 
to  the  god  the  tripod  assigned  him,  was  excluded  from 
league.  At  the  Amphictyonio  council  met  delegates  f 
twelve  Greek  States;  but  at  the  beginning  it  was  purel 
religious  body,  and  only  by  perversion  of  the  original  de 
was  it  in  later  times  made  to  serve  political  ends.  Even  i 
the  delegates  could  not  legislate  in  common  for  the  eb 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  internal  affairs;  and  exoep 
regard  to  the  observance  of  certain  religious  rites  and  f 
vals,  thi-y  were  very  little  concerned  with  inier-aiate  relati 
The  council  was  not  therefore  a  representative  body. 

Nor  has  the  Achaian  League  in  this  connection  special 
nificance.  It  presents  a  very  perfect  type  of  federation,  bi 
lacked  the  characteristic  features  of  representative  govemm 
in  that  its  congress  was  a  primary  and  not  a  .repreaeuta 
assembly.  Similar  iu  nature  were  the  leagues  of  early  II 
which  illustrate  only  a  kind  of  delegation.  In  the  Roman 
vincial  system,  indeed,  may  be  found  a  trace  of  the  repreae 
tive  principle;  but  it  is  in  the  conditions  accompanying 
growth,  maturity,  and  decline  of  feudalism  that  we  must  1 
for  the  origin  of  modern  free  inatitutinns.  Among  the  ■ 
potic  empires  of  the  Orient  the  personal  will  of  the  ruler 
never  suffered  any  institution,  representing  the  will  of 
people,  to  exist. 
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e  feudal  system  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  transplant- 
f  the  OermaDic  peoples,  with  their  principles  of  freedom 
oyalty,  upon  a  conqaered  soil.     None  the  less  was  mon- 

the  inevitable  outgrowth   of  feudalism.     Even  in   the 

of  anarchy,  monarchical  traditions  had  by  no  means  lost 
force ;  while  by  escheat  and  by  inheritance  and  intermar- 

as  well  as  by  superiority  in  arms,  Gefs  tended  to  mass 
ler  under  the  hands  of  a  lord  more  cunning  or  more  bold 
his  neighbors.  This  tendency  early  became  apparent;  it 
iccelerated  by  that  series  of  events  which  forma  the  tran- 
al  movement  from  medieval  to  modern  history,  the  cru- 
Fired  by  the  wild  preaching  of  fanatics  and  burning 
a  desire  to  avenge  the  sufferings  of  the  pilgrims  at  the 
1  shrine,  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  raised  by  a  design- 
'apacy,  the  best  blood  of  Europe  went  forth,  to  perish  on 
:iDg  and  dangerous  way  or  before  the  walls  of  the  Holy 

Estates  were  alienated  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  equip- 
I  and  provision.  Many  of  them  came  into  the  possession 
3  clergy.  Others  were  purchased  by  wealthy  members  of 
lerchant  class,  who  broke  in  upon  the  turbulent  traditions 
warlike  habits  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  by  introducing 
ints  of  peace  and  thrift  in  connection  with  the  bolding  of 
The  greater  lords,  moreover,  bought  up  the  fiefs  of  their 
bora,  or  acquired  the  estates  of  their  own  vassals,  thus 
ling  absolute  owners  and  establishing  a  direct  relation  be- 
i  ihemaelvea  and  their  serfs.  Through  the  diminution  of 
lers  and  the  increasing  inequality  in  the  division  of  land 
nstocratic  class  as  a  whole  was  more  and  more  weakened, 
le  close  of  the  crusades  the  king  was  everywhere  firmly 
1  on  the  throne  ;  the  fief  had  given  place  to  the  kingdom, 
rom  the  nature  of  the  case  the  monarchy,  thuaorigioating, 

not  be  absolute.  Three  elements,  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
the  commons,   the  three  estates,  were  to  limit  its  preroga- 

and  modify  its  cbaracten     In  the  conflict  and  eounter- 

of  the  three  estates  with  the  monarchy  are  to  be  traced, 
>nly  the  development  of  equality  of  rights  and  civil  lib- 

but  also  the  growth  of  that  by  which  alone,  in  the  com- 
political  life  of  the  present  age,  the»e  can  be  guaranteed, 
ffbich  is  a  distinctive  charaeteristic  of  modern  times,  rep- 
tative  government. 
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Ae  the  kingdom  grew  out  of  the  massiiig  of  fiefs,  there  « 
of  necessity  a  strong  tendency  toward  disintegration  into 
primitive  elements.  First  of  all,  with  the  nobility,  jealoos 
his  power  and  eager  to  regain  their  former  rights  and  ini 
pendence,  the  king  must  struggle.  Then,  the  church  possess 
vast  estates,  held  by  bishops,  who  had  at  heart  not  only  1 
.same  interests  as  the  nobility  in  resisting  encroachments  on  i 
part  of  royalty,  but  also  the  furtherance  of  the  designs  of  tl 
powerful  hierarchy  to  which  they  belonged.  The  infer 
clergy,  drawn  from  the  masses,  now  supported  the  higt 
ecclesiastics,  now  gare  their  influence  to  the  side  of  the  kii 
Thus  the  contest  between  crown  and  fiefe  went  on,  the  croi 
gradually  gaining  the  supremacy. 

In  the  primitive  organization  of  the  Oerman  tribe  the  po] 
I  lar  assembly  had  been  a  marked  featar&  All  public  matt 
of  importance  were  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  warric 
and  decided  on  by  general  vote.  When  the  Germans  beca: 
conquerors,  this  aasembly  was  still  retained.  With  the  decl 
and  extinction  of  allodial,  or  independent,  proprietorship,  h< 
ever,  it  was  reduced  to  a  meeting  of  the  barons  together  w 
their  vassals  for  conference  on  matters  of  common  conce 
The  functions  of  this  feudal  council  ware  mainly  judicial ;  tl 
were  also  in  some  degree  financial.  According  to  feudal  li 
a  man  must  be  tried  by  his  peers,  and  judgment  was  valid  01 
when  rendered  by  several ;  while  the  principle  that  no  fini 
cial  burden  could  be  imposed  on  the  vassal  without  his  consi 
was  early  established  and  jealously  observed.  As  now  a  1( 
by  successive  incorporations  of  fiefs  became  king,  he  su 
moned  the  great  landholders  of  his  realm,  temporal  and  ea 
siastical,  to  sit  as  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  high  crimes  and 
discuss  with  him  matters  of  special  importance.  This  ro; 
court  and  council  in  England,  under  the  name  of  the  Gr 
Council,  replaced  the  Anglo-Saxon  Witan  Agam6t  and  s 
survives  in  the  House  of  Lords;  in  France,  itfoundadir 
outgrowth  in  the  PaHiament  of  Paris,  the  supreme  judic 
authority  of  the  realm.  Finally,  when  modified  by  the  int 
duction  of  a  new  element,  the  commons,  it  formed  the  basis 
the  representative  bodies  of  Europe. 

Modern  civilization  is  characterized  by  a  marked  tenden 
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lite  npper  and  lower  classes  in  a  compact  national  society, 
abrogation  of  special  privileges  and  the  upbuilding  of  the 
n  as  a  politically  homogeneous  body  has  been  brought 
[  through  a  series  of  rerolutiona,  the  flrst  of  which  was 
D franc hisement  of  the  mercantile  class  of  the  towns.  The 
)f  free  cities  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  connected 

the  decline  of  feudalism.  Although  none  of  the  old 
i  had  escaped  the  condition  of  vassalage,  in  southern 
pe  the  traditions  and  institutions  of  the  Boman  municipal 
m  with  its  local  government  still  remained,  while  in  the 
L  the  Teutonic  boroughs  kept  alive  the  sparks  of  inde- 
ence.  The  cities  farnished  places  of  refuge  .to  wanderers, 
9II  as  to  serfs  who  were  fleeing  from  cruel  master&  Dur- 
he  period  of  the  Crusades,  witb  the  revival  of  commerce 
e  south  and  with  the  development  of  trade  and  industry 
a  north  they  rapidly  increased  in  prosperity  and  influence, 
long  kings  and  nobles  for  the  sake  of  money  gladly 
ed  tbem  immunities  and  privileges,  while  the  independent 
.  resulting  alike  from  their  local  institutions  and  the  social 
ity  and  political  cooperation  within  their  walls,  asserted 
at  every  opportunity.  Leagues  even  for  mutual  defence 
formed  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Qermany. 
us  the  cities  came  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between 
cing  and  the  aristocracy.  In  Italy  they  entered  into  alli- 
with  the  Papal  power,  giving  to  it  a  supremacy  there  that 
)een  entirely  shaken  off  only  within   the  present  genera- 

In  Spain  the  towns  were  early  brought  into  prominence 
:gh  conflict  with  the  Uoors  ;  for  against  the  Moslem  horde 
loble,  single-handed,  could  not  prevail.  United  elTorta 
n  stronger  place  of  defence  than  the  feudal  castle  were 
sary.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  charters  contain- 
iberal  provisions  be^an  to  be  granted  in  Spain;  later  in 
!e,  England,  and  other  countries  from  one  cause  or  another 
lilies  gained  recognition  and  confirmation  of  their  rights 
lords  and  kings. 

le  next  step  in  the  rise  of  the  cities  was  their  admission  to 
eudal  court  and  council  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  refer- 
has  already  been  made.     Kings  were  always  involved  ia 

either  to  maintain  or  to  increase  their  power.     Then,  too. 
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the  increasing  splendor  and  luxarj  of  court  life  rendered  nec- 
essary continually  greater  expenditures.  For  a  time  these 
drains  upon  the  royal  treasury  were  met  by  the  revenues  from 
the  royal  domain,  or  fief,  and  by  various  makeshifts.  Charters 
•of  security  were  sold  to  towns  and  grants  were  obtained  from 
them  for  services  of  defence.  Loans  were  negotiated  with  rich 
men,  principally  Jews,  who  were  somehow  disposed  of  before 
the  day  of  payment.  Confiscations  of  property  were  made, 
'whenever  possible,  on  the  slightest  pretexts. 

But  the  day  came  when  all  means  previously  tried  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  court  were  found  inadequate.  With 
the  crystallization  into  nationalities  the  position  of  the  •kings 
became  more  clearly  defined.  What  so  natural  as  to  appeal 
to  the  nation  for  aid?  Indeed,  what  else  could  be  done? 
What  plea  so  effective  as  the  good  of  all  ?  Here  in  a  nutshell 
we  have  the  immediate  cause  of  the  early  representative  as- 
semblies of  Europe.  Monarchy  was  now  a  substance,  no 
longer  a  shadow,  of  power ;  the  nation  a  concrete  thing,  no 
longer  a  vague  generalization.  Yet  what  cared  the  king  foV 
the  people?  Very  little.  Surely  he  would  not  convoke  an 
assembly  of  the  nation  to  share  his  power  if  not  obliged  ta 
Equally  true  is  it  that  the  nation  had  not  unity  enough  to  in- 
fiticute  a  national  body  without  convocation  from  some  recog- 
nized authority. 

The  king,  then,  forced  to  beg  for  money  called  an  assembly 
of  the  nation.  How?  He  had  a  great  council  of  barons  and 
•ecclesiastics,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  found  in  feudalism. 
To  this  he  invited  the  rich  towns  to  come,  ostensibly  to  aid  bj 
advice,  really  to  give  generous  grants  on  the  presentation  of 
the  needs  of  the  realm  and  of  the  king  as  its  protector.  The 
old  feudal  assembly  of  peers  had  been  the  king's  high  court 
and  council ;  the  assembly  of  the  three  orders  now  became  his 
bank.  - 

But  avaricious  clergy,  proud  nobles,  and  thrifty  townsmen 
were  not  going  to  give  of  their  wealth  to  this  new  authority, 
the  crown,  for  nothing.  'What  rights  indeed  had  they  that 
this  unscrupulous  growing  power  was  bound  to  recognize? 
What  guaranties  that  would  insure  them  security  in  case  it 
should  rise  superior  to  them  or  in  case  its  might  should  equal 
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pretenaioDs?  None  whatever.  Id  just  this,  however,  the 
on  had  the  advantage.  Aocordiog  to  feudal  asage  no  bur- 
conld  be  laid  upon  a  subject  without  his  consent;  the 
;  mUBt  have  money,  the  nation  alone  could  furnish  it  "I 
t  faods,"  said  the  king  to  the  three  orders.  "Qive  as 
'anties  against  the  invasion  of  our  rights  aod  you  shall 
i  them,"  said  the  three  orders  to  the  monarchy.  Khetoric 
B,  the  grpwth  of  liberties  in  the  European  States  was 
sly  a  matter  of  barter, — mere  bargain  and  sale.  It  was  the 
rest  of  the  king  to  yield  as  little  and  get  as  much  in  return 
lossible;  that  of  the  people,  to  give  as  little  and  gain  as 
h  as  they  could.  Liberty  in  the  abstract  has  slight  inSu- 
over  men's  minde.  Specific  immunities,  specific  guaran- 
theae  are  vhat  the  national  aasemblies  bargained  for  is 
lauge  for  grants. 

bus  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  representing  the  free 
s,  gained  a  seat  in  the  feudal  council,  which  by  this  enlarge- 
t  became  properly  a  national  assembly.  Owing  to  their 
th  the  representatives  of  the  towns  as  a  body  rose  rapidly 
iBuence,  ere  long  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
;.  The  commons  became  the  determinative  element  in 
ics.  In  England  they  sided  with  the  nobility,  in  France 
Germany  with  the  king — a  coalition  of  elements  that  did 
h  to  decide  the  future  history  of  those  countries.  The 
ant  population,  gradually  freed  from  serfdom,  except  in 
land  had  no  voice  directly  in  the  national  assembly;  they 
I  in  theory  at  least,  represented  by  the  nobles  on  whose 
s  they  lived.  Yet  here  we  have  a  body  of  recognized 
iing  and  influence,  representing,  though  imperfectly,  the 
le  nation,  and  from  the  condition  of  things  able  to  act  as  a 
iterpoise  of  ihe  monarchy,  to  bargain  with  it,  to  fix  limit- 
is  upon  it.  In  this  we  have  the  origin  of  that  group  of 
tutions  to  which  belonged  the  English  Parliament,  the 
nan  Diet,  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  and  Sardinia,  the 
tes  of  Denmark,  of  Sweden  and  of  Norway,  the  States 
sral  of  France  and  of  Holland,  the  Cortes  of  Aragon  and 
ile,  and  the  representative  bodies  of  the  Italian  States. 
K  were  all  the  outgrowth  of  tike  conditions,  all  attempts  at 
realization  of  the  same  ends;  yet  how  different  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  through  which  they  passed,  how  different  the  destinies 
allotted  to  them  I  In  England  the  people,  favored  bj  maDj 
circumstances,  had  pluck  and  persistency  enough  to  force  the 
monarchy  to  keep  its  promises.  This  abuse  done  away  with, 
that  cause  of  oppression  removed,  this  wrong  righted,  that 
right  recognized  and  its  maintenance  guaranteed — ^the  sum  of 
concessions  such  as  these  gained  by  the  parliament  from  the 
crown  in  the  periods  of  its  need  or  weakness  in. time  made  up 

a  well-rounded  and  secure  and  liberal  constitution.     In  France 

• 

and  in  other  countries  the  people  from  various  causes  did  not 
compel  the  crown  to  keep  its  faith  with  them,  and  the  national 
assemblies  after  a  beginning  of  so  much  promise  lost  ground, 
finally  sinking  into  forgetfulness  or  lingering  on  in  an  enfeebled 
condition.  Yet  who  can  estimate  the  influence  they  had  for 
good  in  giving  even  an  incomplete  embodiment  to  ideas  of 
rights  that  were  beginning  to  awaken  in  men's  n^inds?  They 
formed  a  basis  of  reality  for  traditions  of  freedom,  which  later 
ages  were  to  see  revived  and  enlarged  upon  and  realized  in 
concrete  form. 

Modern  free  institutions,  then,  have  their  roots  deep  in  the 
soil  of  the  past  The  remote  origin  of  our  liberties  is  to  be 
found  in  the  freedom  and  loyalty  of  the  early  Germans.  These 
gave  the  impulse,  the  outworking  of  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  that  is  fairest  and  best  in  the  constitutions  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  to-day.  Yet  behind  all  political  and  social  move- 
ments there  has  been  another  potent  and  deepening  influence 
in  favor  of  popular  rights — the  influence  of  Christianity. 

Men  have  sought  in  the  Bible  to  find  support  for  the  most 
diverse  political  theories.  The  divine  right  of  kings,  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  even  communism,  have  not  neglected 
to  strengthen  their  claims  to  acceptance  by  texts  from  the 
New  Testament.  But  Christ  came  not  to  found  a  temporal 
kingdom ;  his  teachings  were  moral  and  spiritual.  These  were 
to  influence  political  society,  not  through  precepts  on  the  State, 
but  by  regenerating  the  hearts  and  quickening  the  consciences 
and  purifying  the  lives  of  men.  Stoicism  had  grasped  at  the 
thought  of  the  oneness  of  humanity,  and  pagan  antiquity  had 
risen  to  the  generalization  that  by  natural  law  men  are  (ree. 
Bome,  moreover,  with   harsh  hand  of  conquest   reduced  ihe 
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I  to  an  outward,  political  unit;.  Bat  Cbristianit;  taught 
lU  men  are  brothers.  By  the  doctrine  of  sin  it  brought 
the  same  level,  while  by  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour  il  built 
spiritual  unity  through  Christ.  While  other  faiths  are 
:,  Christianity  is  truly  catholic,  and  from  the  first  empha- 
its  mission  ad  the  religion  of  mankind.  It  inculcated 
lity,  love,  nnercy ;  and  enforced  equality  before  a  higher 
r.  Starting  in  the  lowest  rauka  of  society,  its  progress 
;h  gradual  was  firm,  and  ere  long  crowned  heads  bowed  in 
ission  to  its  decrees. 

tonly  did  the  teachings  of  Christianity  thus  promote  in 
i.]y  the  development  of  popular  rights,  but  aleo  the  ex- 
ders  of  it  made  direct  application  of  the  doctrines  to  po- 
I  facts.  At  a  time  when  Europe  was  quaking  with  political 
lotions,  Thomas  Aquinas  declared  that  government  belongs 
:  domain  of  human  regulation ;  that  therefore  the  right 
ike  laws  belongs  to  the'people,  and  that  in  a  good  govern- 
all  mast  have  a  share.  St.  Bonaventura  preached  the 
of  resistence,  and  maintained  that  political  power  ought 
>  he  unlimited.  True,  indeed,  the  Church  herself,  adopt- 
le  traditions  of  the  Boman  Empire,  sought  supremacy  in 
Ts  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  many  utterances  of 
epreseutatives  had  no  other  aim  than  to  prepare  the  way 
ipal  usurpation ;  yet  none  the  less  did  she  help  to  mold 
al  opinion  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  people :  and  we 
not  forget  that  it  was  on  the  estates  of  the  Church  that 
srfs  of  mediteval  Europe  first  began  to  be  set  free. 
e  organ  illation  of  the  Church,  moreover,  was  founded  in 
iples  of  freedom.  At  first  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
me  in  all  matters  connected  with  ecclesiastical  disci- 
and  government.  Il  was  from  the  lower  orders  of  society 
ihe  ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  mainly  recruited,  and 
olion  in  offices  was  through  merit.  By  the  institu- 
af  councils  the  Church  furnished  the  type  of  a  represeo- 
!  body,  and  foreshadowed  the  most  stable  form  of  na- 
I  political  organization. 

us  Christianity,  while  elevating  men  through  character 
Uc,  has  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights  than 
3ther  agency.     While  we  grant  to  the  Germanic  race  the 
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high  honor  of  haring  been  commiBeioned  by  Providence 
work  oat  in  its  institutiona  and  to  transmit  to  humanity  { 
idea  of  individual  liberty,  to  Christianity  the  world  is 
debted  for  giving  to  this  principle  of  freedom  the  highest  i 
pulse  to  development,  a  rational  basis,  and  a  principle 
control.  Tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Teutonic  conscience  the  religi 
of  peace  said  to  the  bold,  liberty-loving  warrior, — "Love  t 
neighbor  as  thyself."  Chriatiaoity  checked  the  bold  spirit 
independence  by  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others ;  and  in  thi 
two  elements  is  laid  the  foundation  of  stable,  free  institatio 
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LK  IV.— THE  CHARTER  OF  CONNECTICUT  AND 
THE  CHARTER  OF  TALE  COLLEGE. 

IL 

EB£  remain  the  anonj'inous  pamphlets,  which  cannot  be 
ered  as  heavy  artillery.  The  gans  came  too  late  ioto 
Id,  and  are  old  and  ruaty  and  were  long  ago  condemned, 
necessary  to  understand  the  situation.  Two  meaatires  of 
ent  Clap's  adminiatration  caused  much  irritation.  One 
le  formation  of  a  college-church  and  congregation  or  re- 
i  society  in  the  college.  This  Dr.  Woolaey  thinks  has 
I  wise  and  it  agreed  with  the  practice  in  Harvard  and 
ritish  universities,  and  such  church  and  congregation 
leen  continued  ever  since.     The  other  measure  was  un- 

That  was  an  order  of  the  corporation,  that  the  Rev,  Mr. 
,  one  of  the  fellows  and  pastor  of  the  first  church  iu 
iaven,  appear  and  be  examined  by  them,  for  the  purpose 
uiring  into  the  soundness  of  his  faith.     This  order  Mr. 

resisted  and  refused  to  submit  to,  and  the  proceeding 
3andoned.  The  corporation  has  no  right  to  remove  a 
:r  for  his  opinions.     It  has  the  right,  for  unfaithfulness 

trust,  "for  any  misdemeanor,  unfaithfulness,  defaulter 
city."     The  law  deals  with  acts  and  failures  or  inability 

not  with  opinions.  The  power  has  never  needed  to  be 
IS  never  been  exercised. 

753  the  General  Assembly  resolved,  that  to  "  one  princi- 
d  in  erecting  the  college,"  it  was  requisite  that  the  stu- 
"should  have  the  best  instruction  in  divinity,  and  the 
atlerns  of  preaching  set  before  them.  And  that  the  set- 
if  a  learned,  pious  and  orthodox  professor  of  divinity  in 
liege  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  that  good  end."  At 
quest  of  the  corporation  President  Clap  performed  the 

of  a  professor  of  divinity  until  a  professsor  should  be 
■ed,  preaching  in  the  college  hall  on  Sunday,  and  the 
ent  and  the  students  were  withdrawn  from  attendance  on 
;  service  at  the  first  church  in  New  Haven,  under  the 
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charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes.  In  1754  President  Clap  pub- 
lished his  tract  on  **  The  Beligious  Constitution  of  Colleges," 
mainly  or  in  a  great  measure  to  vindicate  this  formation  of  a 
separate  religious  society  in  the  college.  In  1765,  Rev.  Naphtali 
Daggett,  afterwards  president,  was  selectd  as  professor  of  divin- 
ity, and  the  next  year  was  inducted  into  office.  Soon  after 
the  church  members  in  college  were  formed  into  a  college 
church. 

President  Stiles  says,  the  resolute,  firm,  unyielding  character 
of  President  Clap  ^^  rendered  the  latter  part  of  his  presidency 
uncomfortable."  Dr.  Woolsey  states  that  "  a  cloud  came  over 
the  latter  years  of  President  Clap's  collegiate  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  enmity  to  the  government  of  the  college  without  its 
walls,  and  insubordination  within."  ''  He  felt  alarmed  lest  the 
old  land>marks  should  be  removed.  He  therefore  strove  to 
guard  the  college  from  the  intrusion  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  error  by  making  it  a  separate  religious  society,  and  by  sub- 
jecting its  fellows  and  instructors  to  a  more  rigorous  test. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  a  certain  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose and  a  rigor  in  administration  .  .  exposed  him  to  much 
obloquy  without  the  college,  from  a  party  who  seem  to  have 
industriously  fomented  disorders  within  its  walls."  He  re- 
signed his  office  in  July,  1766,  and  died  in  the  January  follow- 
ing. "President  Clap*s  administration,"  says  Dr.  Woolsey, 
"was  marked  by  a  gradual  growth  and  improvement  in  the 
college.  Its  number  of  students  amounted  at  the  close  of  his 
office  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.  New  buildings  were  erected, 
which  still  subsist.  [Of  these  were  South  Middle  College,  the 
best  building  in  the  colony,"  "sedeshsec  nitida  et  splendida, 
Aula  Connecticuttensis,''  being  named,  and  the  oldest  chapel 
then  with  a  steeple,  afterwards  the  Atheneum.]  Some  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  permanent  funds.  The  laws  were  re- 
modeled. The  "charter  was  amended  and  improved"  (Wool- 
sey's  Hist.  Dis.  28,  29,  30,  114 ;  2  Trumbull,  327,  518,  519, 
522,  as  to  the  pamphlet  war  and  Dr.  Gale). 

A  few  years  after  (after  and  not  before)  the  act  of  1745,  or 
forty  years  before  the  act  of  1792  (which  would  be  in  1752),  it 
is  said,  a  movement  began  for  the  introduction  of  laymen  into 
the  corporation,  and  was  almost  continuous  during  that  period. 
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ttT  slov  movement  I  If  its  force  maj  be  judged  from  its 
f  progress,  it  must  have  beeo  for  a  long  time  feeble.  The 
Ity  was  tbat  while  the  plan  tiaallj  adopted  of  an  alliance 
he  State  by  the  addition  of  the  governor  and  lieuteDant- 
aor,  and  six  senior  assistants,  oiviiians  of  mature  experi- 
to  the  corporation,  was  wise,  and  might  much  earlier  have 
wisely  adopted,  that  on  ihe  one  band  attempts  were  made 
xkIucc  laymen,  in  violation  of  the  charter  and  the  rights 
college,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  was  for  a  long  time 
t  of  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  a  diapoaition  to  rest  con- 
,ly  on  tbe  chartered  righLt  of  the  college.  Attacks  tended 
duce  at  least  passive  resistance. 

prevent  misapprehension  it  may  be  well  to  quote  what 
,te  ProL  Kingsley  has  said  as  to  the  state  of  religious 
in  in  tbe  colony  as  late  as  the  American  Bevolution : 
ffho  bad  separated  from  the  Congregationaiists  were,  at 
ime,  but  a  smal]  proportion  of  the  population  "  (Kings- 
Eist.  Di3.,  Note  I). 

:  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  pamphlets  to  which 
riters  do  not  venture  to  give  the  voucher  of  their  names, 
may  make  history  picturesque  but  often  render  it  less 
Qtic.  In  1755  an  anonymous  pamphlet  was  published, 
attributed  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  an  eccentric  and  dispu- 
8  physician  of  Killingworth,  Connecticut,  unfriendly  to 
ovemment  of  tbe  college,  and,  as  alleged,  to  the  faith  of 
nnders.  It  appears  tbat  it  is  stated  in  this  pamphlet  that 
!  election  of  President  Clap  as  rector,  in  1739,  several  of 
ustees  voted  for  a  layman,  Daniel  Edwards,  of  the  class  of 
If  this  were  so  the  college  records  are  the  proper  evi- 
of  it,  but  show  no  trace  of  it. 

does  not  appear  to  be  stated  who  the  trustees  were,  nor 
f  them  who  so  voted,  or  from  whom  the  information  was 
'ed,  or  whether  it  was  derived  from  report  It  is  not  pre- 
d  tbat  Dr.  Gale  had  or  could  have  any  personal  knowledge 
e  subject.  The  amount  of  it  all  is  tbat  sixteen  years  after 
lection.  Dr.  Gale  says  anonymously,  that  he  has  heard  that 
It  election  several  votes  were  cast  for  Ur.  Edwards.  It  is 
that  Dr.  Gale  was  related  by  marriage  to  Jared  Slliot,  a 
ee,  having  married  his  daughter,  and  tbat  Mr.  Elliot  pro- 
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bably  gave  the  information.  Why  then  does  not  Dr.  Gale  say 
so,  or  that  he  was  so  informed  by  a  trustee?  There  is  not  the 
least  reason  on  which  to  rest  a  legal  argument,  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Elliot  informed  Dr.  Gale.  It  might  suit  the  writer's  pur- 
pose not  to  inquire,  or  he  fnight  be  satisfied  with  the  informa- 
tion or  report  he  had  heard.  Upon  the  smallest  motion  in 
court  would  a  lawyer  state  as  evidence  that  his  client  had 
heard  from  somebody  that  an  alleged  fact  was  true,  and  that 
the  client  was  nearly  related  by  marriage  to  somebody  who 
must  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not?  But  it  is  addde  that 
the  statement  was  not  contradicted.  Neither  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  confirmed.  The  college  records  do  not  confirm  it, 
nor  the  trustees,  who  are  supposed  to  have  so  voted,  nor  any 
of  them,  nor  their  associate  trustees,  nor  Mr.  Edwards,  nor 
President  Clap,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  college,  covering 
that  period.  Why  should  the  statement,  if  erroneous,  be  con- 
tradicted? Of  what  importance  would  it  seem  at  that  time,  or 
is  it?  President  Clap  had  undoubtedly  been  elected,  and  for 
sixteen  years  had  been  in  office,  his  possession  of  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  tri- 
ennial catalogue  mentions  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  three  years  a 
tutor,  and  eight  years  a  steward  (dispensator)  in  college,  his 
term  in  the  last  office  terminating  three  years  before  the  elec- 
tion referred  to,  and  that  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Colo- 
nial Court.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  infer  tbat  pleasant 
recollections  or  pleasant  anticipations  connected  with  his  rela- 
tion to  the  last  office  he  filled  in  college,  procured  several  votes 
for  him. 

In  the  same  pamphlet,  the  writer  says,  "I  take  it  for 
granted,"  I  assume,  '*that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
Yale  College  or  their  charter,"  by  which  he  must  mean  the  act 
of  1745,  "  which  restrains  the  trustees,"  he  calls  the  fellows 
trustees,  **in  their  choice  of  a  president  to  the  priestly  order.' 
He  also  says,  "the  present  governors  of  our  college  may  be 
succeeded  by  laymen,  if  it  shall  so  please  that  venerable 
body  to  fill  up  vacancies,  as  they  shall  fall ;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  charter  that  determines  they  must  be  men  in  holy 
orders."  These  are  mere  assertions,  anonymously  made,  not 
when  the  act  of  1745  was  passed,  but  ten  years  after  its  pass- 
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'ben  a  controversy  had  arisen  with  President  Clap  or  his 
& 

3ut  two  years  later,  in  1757,  another  anonymous  pamphlet 
mbhshed  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Kev.  Wm. 
of  Saybrook.  In  this  he  says:  "The  president  ia  a 
«r  but  he  does  not  preside  there  in  the  character  of  a 
»r.  ,  .  .  The  fellows  and  overseers  of  the  ooUege  are 
«r3  of  the  church.  But  they  don't  take  the  oversiglit 
irection  of  the  college  upon  themselves  by  virtue  of  their 
ministers  but  by  virtue  of  a  civil  appointment  and 
rity  decreed  to  them  by  the  charter  of  the  Government 
Ind  there  is  no  one  act  peculiar  to  their  office  as  trustee 
low  (the  words  are  again  used  synonymously),  which  a 
a  might  not  perform  with  as  much  propriety,  etc.  There 
hing  in  the  nature  of  the  office,  which  confines  it  to 
men  ;  nor  in  the  charter  of  the  Assembly,  by  which  the 
e  ia  incorporated  and  invested  with  all  iis  powers,"  that 
the  act  of  1715.  Our  argument  has  not  claimed,  we  do 
now  that  any  one  has  claimed,  that  that  act  oonGnea  the 
lo  clergymen,  or  absurdly  that  a  person  becomes  a  preai- 
ir  fellow  by  being  a  minister.  The  offices  are  held  under 
arter  of  a  civil  government,  but  neither  the  preaidentnor 
Hows  are  civil  or  public  officers.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
of  choosing  laymen  or  others  residing  out  of  the  colony, 
ang  men  under  thirty  years  of  age.  These  pamphlets 
rt  to  be  addresaed  to  individuals,  the  latter  being  entitled 
er  to  a  Friend,  etc,"  and  the  subject  "  Mr.  Noyes'  Pro- 
Examination  by  tlie  Corporation  of  Yale  College,"  and 
rmer,  "  Reply  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Answer  of  the 
lin  ihe  West,'  "  etc. 

V  it  is  said,  that  these  assertions,  in  those  anonymoDS 
ileta,  really  written  by  two  graduates  of  the  college,  that 
n  might  be  elected  president  or  fellows  by  the  corpora- 
rere  allowed  to  pass  in  silence,  by  pamphlets  on  the  other 
if  the  controversiea,  which  drew  them  forth,  that  ia  of 
!  so  far  as  such  pamphlets  have  been  preserved,  collected, 
xamined,  and  that  this  is  convincing  proof  that  the  asser- 
were  admitted  to  be  true,  and  that  they  show  the  opinion 
i  alumni  and  the  public,  when  the  charier  was  granted 
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A  pretty  large  conclusion  from  very  small  premises  !  If  Pi 
Baldwin's  paper,  not  anonymous  but  by  a  lawyer  of  reputat 
(without  its  acknowledgments  of  traditional  belief,  etc)  v 
followed  two  years  later  by  another  gentleman  on  the  sa 
side,  and  no  reply  were  made  or  none  preserved  a  hundred 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  would  these  papers  be  convi 
ing  proof  of  the  present  opinion  of  the  alumni  and  the  pub 
or,  to  make  the  cases  more  nearly  parallel,  of  that  opiniou 
or  twelve  years  ago  ? 

Snppose  that  these  assertions  of  this  physician  and  clei 
man  as  to  the  law  were  not  "  denied  and  denounced."  Tl 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance.  Whether  the  pamph 
went  to  the  root  or  the  branches,  the  rind  or  the  core  of 
arguments  of  President  Clap  and  his  supporters  is  unimportj 
The  support  of  President  Clap  and  his  doctrine,  that  "( 
leges  are  societies  of  ministers  for  training  ap  persons  for 
work  of  the  ministry,"  and  that  the  primary  design  of  all 
leges  is  to  educate  ministers  of  religion,  do  not  conoern  us. 
be  were  living  at  this  time,  he  might  see  ample  cause 
changing  his  opinions.  If  the  opposition  of  views  prove  a 
thing  relevant,  it  is  that  President  Clap  in  drawing  the  bill 
the  act  in  question  and  procuring  it  to  be  adopted  by  the  ( 
poration,  presented  and  enacted,  did  not  have  the  views ; 
purposes  of  the  writers.  When  were  the  corporation  of  ^ 
College  or  its  members  or  officers  in  the  habit  of  denyiuj 
print  erroneous  statements  concerning  it?  The  corporal 
gave  a  practical  answer  to  these  assertions  by  paying  do  h 
to  them  and  continuing  to  supply  vacancies  in  oonformitj 
the  charter  from  resident  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  the 
quired  age.  Twenty-eight  of  such  vacancies  were  so  supp 
between  1746  and  1792.  The  new  members  concurred  i 
the  old  as  to  their  duty  and  did  not  vary  from  it  in  a  single 
stance.  Some  ten  years  before  the  latter  year,  and  at  least 
fore  1784,  when  the  introduction  of  laymen  into  the  corpi 
tion  was  becoming  a  practical  subject,  it  is  admitted  that 
duty  of  supplying  vacancies  as  practiced  by  the  corporal 
was  publicly  asserted. 

In  1761  an  attempt  was  made  to  subject  the  college  ci 
pletely  to  political  control.     A  memorial,  signed  by  three  c 
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was  presented  to  the  Q«nera]  Assembly,  repreaentiug  the 
disorders  in  the  college,  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  faculty, 
he  dislike  of  the  atDdenta  to  their  goTernora,  and  asking 
eneral  Assembly  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  visitor  of  the 
&  Nothing  was  done.  In  1768  a  more  determined  efifort 
lade.  A  memorial,  the  signers  having  increased  to  nine, 
^resented,  claiming  that  the  G-eneral  Assembly  were  the 
ers  of  the  college  and  entitled  to  the  right  of  visitation, 
sking  that  a  right  of  appeal  should  be  granted  from  every 
ice  and  Judgment  of  the  corporation  or  faculty  to  the 
nor  and  coanci),  who  were  all  annually  chosen,  a  measure 
I  would  have  been  destructive  of  the  discipline  of  the 
e  and  taken  its  control  from  the  &culty  and  corporation, 
raying  that  the  Qeneral  Assembly  would  appoint  a  com- 
>n  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  college  and  either  to 
n  abases  themselves  or  report  the  facts,  with  their  opin- 
3  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session.  The  subject 
rgued  before  the  Qeneral  Assembly  by  William  Samuel 
on,  afterwards  president  of  Columbia  College,  and  Jared 
soil,  Esq.,  two  distinguished  lawyers,  graduates  of  the 
e,  for  the  memorialists,  and  by  President  Clap  for  the 
e  and  agaimt  the  alleged  right  of  visitation,  in  an  argu- 

which  has  received  high  commendation  from  Chancellor 
and  was  highly  praised  by  the  lawyers  whom  we  have 
oned.  The  application  was  signally  defeated  and  the  like 
jlieved  has  never  since  been  made.  (Wdolsey's  Hist.  Dia., 
!,  30,  114;  E.  Baldwin's  AnnaU,  76.)  The  point  to  be 
si  was  not  in  whom  was  the  right  of  visitation,  if  there 
inch  right,  but  was  it  in  the  General  Assembly  ?  Whether 
right  was  in  the  heirs  or  successors  of  the  founders  or  the 
es  should  be  considered  as  the  founders  or  they  and  their 
laors  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  donors  (Dartmouth 
!;e  case,  supra,  Ang.  and  Ames  on  Corporations,  sec.  687), 
I  right  was  merged  or  vested  or  extinguished  in  the  trus- 
T  corporation  by  the  charter,  or  incorporation,  in  all  these 

and  in  every  case  the  Legislature  was  and  is  excluded 
the  right  claimed. 

1784  a  third  anonymous  pamphlet  was  published,  attrib- 
to  a  young  graduate,  nine  years  out  of  college  at  a  time 
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then  present  fellows  and  their  sacceasors  the  same  right  to  fill 
vacancies  (it  being  well  understood  what  that  right  was  claimed 
by  them  to  be),  as  if  the  act  had  not  passed,  and  after  the  usage 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  has  settled  the  oon- 
struotion  of  the  act  of  1745,  the  opinion  is  revived,  and  conies 
with  the  freshness  of  a  discovery  or  rediscovery.  But  what 
have  the  pamphlets  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  mean- 
ing and  construction  of  that  act?  Nothing.  Of  what  import- 
ance are  they  to  the  question  discussed?  In  our  judgment  of 
none,  but  out  of  respect  to  the  jurist  who  has  cited  them,  we 
have  carefully  examined  his  statement  of  them  and  the  cita- 
tions made  from  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  import- 
ance and  effect  of  the  suggestion  made  to  President  Stiles  by 
0-ovemor  Trumbull,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  of  which 
college  both  the  Oovernors  Trumbull  were  graduates.  The 
source  of  the  suggestion  entitled  it  to  high  respect,  which  it 
probably  received.  The  interview  with  Dr.  Stiles,  in  which  the 
suggestion  was  made,  was  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  president,  but  before  he  had  signified  bis 
acceptance  of  the  office,  which  he  did  not  signify  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  he  was  not  inaugurated  until  the  following 
July,  so  that  on  the  part  of  the  college  the  interview  had  no 
official  significance  or  character. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  President  Clap,  Dr.  Naphtali  Dag* 
gett,  the  professor  of  Divinity,  was  elected  president  pro  tem- 
pore, and  remained  such  for  eleven  years,  as  Hector  Andrew 
had  been  elected  rector  pro  tempore  and  remained  such  for 
some  twelve  years,  each  holding  his  office  by  this  precarious 
title  longer  than  any  one  has  that  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  memorialists  in  the 
time  of  President  Clap  by  distinguished  lawyers,  though  pro- 
fessional and  though  it  might  not  have  been  so  intended, 
tended  to  spread  to  some  extent  dissatisfaction  but  without  any 
immediate  result  The  grant  of  the  annual  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  act  of  1745  was  paid  for  ten  years,  and 
payment  was  then  suspended,  but  not  on  account  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  college.  It  was  punctually  paid,  says  Dr. 
Trumbull,  "until  the  French  wars  and  the  heavy  taxes  and 
burdens  it  occasioned."     (2  Trumbull,  310.)    In  the  war,  indu- 
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the  conqueat  of  Canada,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  took 
nportant  part  The  burdens  lasted  beyond  the  war  and 
08868  were  heavy.  Dr.  Stiles,  president  elect,  was  deeiroua 
the  College  should  be  enlarged  and  the  difference  with  the 
tisGed  persons  composed.  To  such  enlargement  legisla- 
rrants  were  necessary.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
in  favor  of  nn  alliance  with  the  State  and  the  corporation 
not  indisposed  to  it.  In  May,  1778,  a  committee  of  the 
oration  met  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  who  proposed 
without  altering  the  charter,  the  college  should  be  en- 
d  in  the  library,  apparatus,  and  professorships,  only  that 
^slature  should  have  a  voice  in  concurrence  with  the 
»B  in  appointing  professors  supported  by  the  State.  This 
inadmissible.  It  was  contrary  to  both  the  original  charter 
the  act  of  1745,  and  required  a  submission  of  the  literary 
scientific  qualifications  of  candidates  for  professors  to  a 
liar,  political  assembly  annually  chosen.  It  does  not 
ar  that  either  committee  accorded  with  the  suggestion  of  ■ 
jmor  Trumbnll,  or  proposed  the  measure  contained  in  it 
Dything  similar.  That  suggestion  made  in  the  previous 
3mber  to  Dr.  Stiles,  in  conversation,  was  "to  engage  the 
ably,  not  the  charter  to  be  changed  bnt  four  civilians  to  be 
in  into  the  next  vacancies  in  the  corporation."  Stiles' 
y,  vol.  viii.,  page  109.  Such  a  measure  was  not  likely  to 
y  either  party.  It  was  contrary  to  the  settled  construc- 
of  the  charter  and  the  act  of  1746  by  the  corporation.  It 
d  not  effect  an  alliance  of  the  State  with  the  college.  It 
d  be  slow  and  uncertain  in  its  operation  and  could  not 
be  secured  and  perpetuated,  except  by  a  legislative  act, 
h  would  alter  the  charter  in  this  respect.  The  words  to 
;age  the  assembly,  not  the  charter  to  be  changed  but "  etc., 
h  are  not  clear,  may  refer  to  such  an  act  and  no  alteration 
e  charter  but  in  this  particular.  Legislative  grants,  which 
he  by  act,  could  hardly  be  expected  but  on  some  such 
.  The  governor  was  plainly  looking  not  at  legal  questions 
.fter  a  compromise.  "Nothing  short,"  he  thought,  "  would 
radical  healing  and  satisfaction."  The  words  as  to  the 
are  proposed,  which  were  not  those  of  the  governor,  but 
itiles,  imply  that  the  thing  was  feasible,  but  how  7     There 
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was  to  be  some  joint  action,  some  ftgreement  of  the  corporalio 
and  general  assembly.  The  governor's  off-hand  suggestio 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  weight,  as  an  authorit 
on  the  question  considered.  The  projects  failed.  It  was  not 
time  for  liberal  legislative  grants.  The  revolutionary  tronbL 
were  on  the  people  and  a  time  of  exhautition,  depression,  at 
depreciated  currency  succeeded  the  war.  But  the  adoption 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  organization  of  the  gover 
ment  under  it  were  like  the  rising  of  the  full-orbed  sun  on  tl 
country,  and  the  act  of  1792  was  passed.  Under  that  and  tl 
supplementary  act  of  1796,  the  college  received,  according  to 
report  to  the  legislature  in  1822,  $40,629.80.  Out  of  this  su 
South  College  was  built  and  the  rest  of  the  money  was  appi 
priated  by  the  former  act  to  the  support  of  professorships. 

In  all  this  history,  what  is  plainer  than  the  steady  and  ten 
cious  adherence  of  the  corporation  to  the  construction  of  tl 
charter  and  the  act  of  1745,  which  we  have  maintained,  and 
'  the  usage  founded  on  it,  aud  continued  to  the  present  timi 
What  reason  is  there  to  doubt  that  the  corporation  had  to  tl 
the  support  of  the  great  body  of  its  graduates  and  of  the  Qe 
eral  Assembly?   What  act  or  resolve  is  shown  to  the  contrar 

Of  the  opinion  of  President  Stiles  there  would  seem  to  be  i 
doubt.  Of  the  act  of  1792  he  wrote  shortly  after  its  passag 
"A  noble  condescension,  beyond  all  expectation!  Sspeciul 
that  the  civilians  acquiesce  in  being  a  minority  in  the  corpoi 
tion."  This  implies  that  in  the  corporation,  as  fixed  by  the  i 
of  1792,  the  m^ority  were  not  civilians  but  clerical.  Aga 
he  says:  "The  corporation  .  .  judged  that  there  was  do  pre 
pect  perhaps  for  a  century  that  the  civilians  would  feel  dispoa 
to  try  another  demand  upon  the  corporation  to  augment  tl 
number  of  civilians  into  a  majority,  and  that  before  that  tin 
probably  .  .  .  the  very  civilians  themselves  would  not  be  di 
posed  to  enterprise  such  a  project,  that  on  the  whole  the  pre 
pect  was  that  this  proportion  of  civilians  and  ministers  wou 
be  lasting"  (Stiles'  Diary,  vol.  xiv.  279,  200).  The  corporatic 
therefore  understood  that  under  the  act  the  proportion  of  mi: 
isters  of  the  gospel  to  civilians  was  eleven  to  eight,  and  that  tl 
prospect  was  that  it  would  be  lasting,  that  there  would  be  n 
demand  for  change  in  this  respect.  That  proportion  has  r 
mained  ever  since. 
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King  va.  Trelawney,  3  Burr,  1615,  Lord  Mansfield  refused 
:iplicatioa  for  an  information  in  the  nature  of  quo  warrauto, 
b  was  sought  on  the  ground  that  two  offices  of  a  corpora- 
held  by  a  person  against  whom  it  was  sought,  were  incom- 
le,  saying  that  the  otHces  had  been  held  together  one  bun- 
years  back,  and  were  not  incompatible.  Justice  Wtlmot 
irred  with  him,  and  had  no  doubt.  Buller  J.,  comment- 
in  that  case,  fays  :  "  There  the  persons  who  applied  for  the 
mation  had  b«en  acting  under  an  usage  for  100  years  be- 
and  it  is  a  decisive  answer  to  such  applications  that 
e  the  parties  have  been  acting  under  an  usage  the  court 
not  suffer  them  to  object  to  it "  (Milward  ts,  Thatcher,  3 
1,  It.  88).  Other  authorities  on  the  subject  of  usage  will 
lund  in  our  former  Article. 

suming  as  sufficiently  proved  that  the  fellows  are  within 
inrepealed  provision  of  the  charter,  that  the  trustees  nnd 
successors  shall  be  ministers  of  the  gospel,  residing  within 
iolotiy,  and  of  the  age,  according  to  the  amendment  of 
,  of  thirty  years,  and  that  this  conclusion  is  not  disturbed 
Id  pamphlets  or  long  buried  controversies,  reappearing  like 
Is,  let  us  look  at  the  special  case  of  the  president.  It  is 
that  he  is  not  a  trustee  and  is  not  a  fellow.  He  is  not  a 
her  of  the  corporation  by  that  name.  Bat  as  a  member  of 
orporation  he  has  all  the  rights  of  any  other  member,  and 
idition  those  of  the  presiding  officer.  He  participates  in  all 
irate  acts.  That  he  is  the  principal  and  chief  officer  of  the 
ge,  dries  not  alter  in  the  least  bis  rights  and  duties  as  one 
le  corporation.  He  is  certainly  a  trustee.  As  a  member 
le  corporation  he  does  not  act  for  his  own  benefit,  but  the 
6t  of  the  college ;  together  with  his  fellow  members  he 
i(>es  its  affairs  and  administers  its  property,  not  for  hia  but 
enefit.  Even  the  directors  of  a  moneyed  or  other  joint 
:  corporation  are  held  to  be  trustees  (Robinson  vs.  Smith,  3 
e  222 ;  Cunningham  vs.  Pell,  5  Id.  607 ;  Karnes  vs.  Boches- 
!c  Genesee  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  4  Abbott's  [N.  Y.]  B.  N.  S. 

is  said  that  the  ofBce  of  the  rector  was  to  teach ;  that  of 
jreaident  is  to  govern.  What  reason  is  there  for  saying  or 
lying  that  the  office  of  the  rector  was  not  to  govern  7     The 
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name  implies  otherwise.  The  rector  or  master  of  every  school 
or  seminary,  collegiate  or  otherwise,  governs  as  well  as  teaches.* 
When  President  Clap  was  inducted  into  office,  the  moderator 
in  behalf  of  the  trustees  *' committed  the  care  of  instracting 
and  governing  the  college  to  the  rector*'  (Baldwin's  Annals,  p. 
53).  The  charter  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1769  appointed 
"  Eleazer  Wheelock  .  .  the  founder  of  said  college,  to  be  presi- 
dent of  said  Dartmouth  College,  and  to  have  the  immediate 
care  of  the  education  and  government  of  such  students  as  shall 
be  admitted  into  said  Dartmouth  College  for  instruction  and 
education,"  and  authorized  the  trustees  '*  to  appoint  so  many 
tutors  and  professors  to  dssist  the  president  in  the  education  and 
government  of  the  students  belonging  thereto,  as  they  the  said 
trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  think  needful  and  serviceable 
for  the  interests  of  Dartmouth  College."  The  charter  of  Colum- 
bia College,  granted  in  1764,  appoints  Samuel  Johqson  "to be 
the  first  and  present  president  of  the  said  college  .  .  and  [we] 
do  will  that  he  and  the  president  for  the  time  being  after  him 
.  .  shall  have  the  immediate  care  of  the  education  and  govern- 
ment of  the  students  that  shall  be  sent  to  and  admitted  into  the 
said  college  for  instruction  and  education."  The  governors  of 
the  college  are  authorized  **  to  elect  one  or  more  fellow  or  fel- 
lows, professor  or  professors  to  assist  the  president  of  the  said 
college  in  the  education  and  government  of  the  students."  These 
charters  are  not  far  from  being  contemporaneous  with  the  act 
of  1745,  and  do  not  give  to  the  office  of  president  the  character 
attributed  to  it.  The  charter  of  William  and  Mary  College 
'granted  in  1693,  which  provides  for  a  chancellor,  elected  for 
seven  years,  and  a  rector,  elected  yearly,  and  classes  the  presi- 
dent with  the  professors  and  tutors,  the  actual  corps  of  instrac- 
tion;  lends  no  countenance  to  the  opinion.  Nathaniel  Eaton, 
the  first  principal  of  Harvard  College,  was  called  master  or  pro- 
fessor. In  1640  Mr.  Henry  Dunster  was  placed  over  the  insti- 
tution, with  the  title  of  president.  In  an  account  from  the 
colonists,  published  in  London  in  1643,  it  is  said :  ''  Over  the 
college  is  Master  Dunster,  placed  as  president,  a  learned  man^ 

*  Memor 
Actee  non  alio  rege  puertiee 
Mutatseque  simul  togSB. 

(Horace,  Odes,  Book  1,  ode  86.) 
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hath  so  traioed  up  bia  pupils  in  the  tongues  and  arta,  etc." 
rue's  Hist,  of  Harvard  Univeraitj,  Appendix  No.  1).  Mr. 
ater  was  named  as  president  in  the  charter  of  1350.  Every 
ident  of  Harvard  College,  it  is  believed,  baa  taogbt  down  to 
jdent  Elliot,  whose  example  in  this  respect  is  not  entirely 
rolling.     It  only  proves  that  the  present  president  of  Har- 

does  not  choose  and  is  not  required  to  teach.  The  charter 
jueen's  College  in  New  Jersey,  granted  in  1770,  provides 
the  troBteea  may  elect  and  appoint  such  qualified  person, 
g  a  member  of  tbe  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  as  they  think 
'  to  be  tbe  president'  of  the  said  college,  and  to  have  the 
ediate  care  of  the  education  and  government  of  such  etu- 
s  as  shall  be  sent "  to  it  The  distinction  stated  between 
office  of  the  rector  and  that  of  the  president,  does  not  ap- 

to  exist. 

I  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1723  no  rector  was 
Bcei  No  rector  became  a  trustee  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
ite.  In  the  interregnum,  as  it  has  been  called,  after  the 
[nation  of  Rector  Cutler,  certain  of  tbe  trustees  acted  as 
thly  rectors,  then  in  1724  Mr.  Andrew,  who  was  already 
istee,  was  again  chosen  rector  pro  tempore  and  served  three 
B.  "  Rector  Williams,  who  entered  upon  his  office  in  1726, 
not  take  bis  seat  among  the  trustees  until  1728-.  .  .  In 
year  named,  one  of  the  trustees  having  died,  the  rector 
aed  and  by  express  vote  was  admitted  to  tbe  seat,"  that  is 
tie  vacancy  (Woolsey'a  Hist.  Dia.,  10,  103).  Thus  he  suc- 
ed  to,  became  the  successor  of  one  of  tbe  trustees,  wbo 

previously  elected  bim  to  be  rector  and  trustee.  The  ' 
t  rector,  Rector  Clap,  as'  well  as  each  of  bis  co-trustees,  is 
■flsaly  declared  by  the  act  of  1745  to  be  a  successor  of  the 
inal  trustees.  Thus  after  the  act  of  1723  not  only  the  per- 
ent  rectors,  but  the  rector  pro  tempore  and  the  monthly 
^rs  were  all  previously  trustees  or  were  the  successors  of 
lees  and  resident  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Those  who  were 
ted  but  did  not  accept  the  office  were  also  ministers.  Dr. 
olsey  says,  that  the  reason  of  the  delay  of  Rector  Williams 
aking  his  seat  among  tbe  trustees  "appears  to  have  been 
.  the  board  of  trustees  was  already  full  and  that  tbe  act  of 
3,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  in  conflict  with  tbe  original 
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charter  or  to  alter  it,"  that  is,  to  enlarge  the  number  of  the 
trustees  or  to  alter  the  limitation,  ^' could  not  go  into  effect. '^ 
These  facts  tend  very  strongly  to  show,  that  after  that  act  the 
rector  was  one  of  the  successors  of  the  first  trustees  and  within 
the  provision  in  question,  which  was  confessedly  then  in  force. 

The  office  of  president  did  not  exist  at  the  time  at  which 
the  charter  was  granted,  nor  at  the  first  organization  of  the  col- 
lege, as  did  not  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  rector,  who  it  was  declared  by  statute 
should  be  a  trustee.  But  this  is  aside  from  the  question.  The 
charter  itself  supposes,  that  there  may  be  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  college  and  the  designation  of  the  principal 
By  it  the  trustees  have  power  "  to  direct,  naanage,  order,  etc., 
from  time  to  time  and  in  all  times  hereafter  the  said  collegiate 
school  ...  in  such  ways,  orders,  and  manner,  by  such  persons, 
rector  or  master  and  other  officers,  appointed  by  them,  as  shall 
according  to  their  best  discretion  be  most  conducible  to  attain 
the  aforesaid  mentioned  end  thereof."  The  grant  of  the  charter 
is  to  the  trustees  named  **  and  their  successors  "  to  "  the  before 
named  trustees,  etc.,  together  with  such  persons  as  they  shall 
associate  to  themselves,  not  exceeding,  etc."  The  precise  ques- 
tion is :  Is  the  president  one  of  the  successors  of  the  trustees, 
and  as  sucii  subject  to  the  limitation  in  the  charter  within  its 
true  intent  and  substantial  meaning?  We  have  shown  the 
fellows  to  be  such  successors  and  within  such  limitation.  Rec- 
tor Clap  was  such  a  successor,  when  he  was  ^*  established  as 
present  president."  Did  he  thereby  cease  to  be  such  successor? 
There  should  be  some  evidence  of  this,  and  also  that  the  line 
of  succession  terminated  with  hi6n.  Under  the  act  of  1745  as 
a  member  of  the  corporation  the  president  joins  with  the  fel- 
lows in  corporate  acts ;  he  unites  with  them  in  supplying  the 
vacancies  in  their  number  and  they  supply  the  vacancy  in  his 
office.  If  they  are  within  the  provision  of  the  charter,  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  his  case  from  theirs,  unless  something 
decidedly  inconsistent  with  their  classification  together  be 
shown. 

In  our  former  Article  we  have  mentioned  some  things  to  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  the  president  is  within  the 
provision  or  not.     We  will  mention  some  others.     First,  the 
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maxim,  noscitur  a  eociis,  which  applies  to  both  persons 
things,  the  association  being  deemed  to  manifest,  that  a 
ion  character  is  impressed  on  them  (Aiken  vs.  Wasson, 
.  Y.,  482,  484 ;  Coffin  vs.  Reynolds,  37  N.  Y.,  640,  644 ; 
eray  vs.  Jenkins,  8  Sandf.  [N.  Y.]  Superior  R,  409,  413 ; 
Dusen  va  Charter  Oak  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Abbott's  [N. 
t,  349).  Under  the  act  of  1745,  the  president  is  known 
s  fellows.  The  words  president  and  fellows  (socii)  mean 
lent  and  his  associates  and  nothing  more.  Not  only  are 
associated  with  him  in  that  act  but  also  in  the  reservation 
!m  in  the  act  of  1792,  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  in  their 
ler  "such  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  by  them  and  their 
jsors  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  bad  never  existed," 
is,  in  pursuance  of  the  previous  act  in  conjunction  with 
resident,  and  also  in  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1888,  re- 
ig  in  order  to  a  quorum,  that  "  there  be  present  n  majority 
jse  who  are  by  election  successors  to  the  original  trus- 
The  president  is  classified  with  that  part  of  the  corpora- 
nhicb  consists  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  participates 
eir  peculiar  privileges.  The  natural  and  fair  inference 
1  seem  to  be  that  he  has  a  similar  character.  There  is  a 
e  force  in  this  association.  With  them  he  is  for  these 
ises  separated  from  that  part  of  the  corporation,  which 
Its  of  civilians,  and  participates  in  duties,  from  which 
civilians  are  excluded.     If  he  may  be  a  layman,   why 

he  is  a  layman  is  he  not  also  excluded? 
ain,  the  object  of  the  founders  of  the  charter  was  to  establish 
testant  Christian  college.  To  secure  this  object  ministers 
e  gospel  were  designated  to  organize  and  manage  the 
e,  and  it  was  provided  that  any  increase  of  their  number 
iven  and  their  successors,  should  be  ministers  of  the 
L     This  intent  extended  to  each  of  such  successors.     So 

there  should  be  any  deviation  from  this  arrangement,  the 
ise  and  the  security  would  fail.  In  1792  eight  civilians 
added,  leaving  the  members  of  the  existing  corporation 
heir  successors  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  eight,  or  with 
jority  of  three,  as  has  been  the  case  to  the  present  time, 
was  supposed  probably  to  secure  sufficiently  the  object  of 
larter  which  has  been  mentioned.  In  all  subsequent  legis- 
L  VII.  34 
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lation  the  like  majority  has  been  preserved.  But  if  the  pi 
dent  might  be  and  were  a  civilian,  the  proportion  would 
chanued  to  that  of  ten  to  nine,  with  the  narrow  or  aecidei 
majority  of  one,  which  might  be  loat  by  a  vacancy,  incapac 
or  absence  from  sickness  or  other  necessary  cause.  The  q' 
tion  arises,  was  such  a  majority  as  this  intended  or  wa 
willingly  accepted  by  the  corporation?  Was  it  at  sue 
majority  thai  President  Stiles  according  to  his  ardent  nal 
exulted?  Or  did  the  legislature,  the  president,  and  tbecoi 
ration  understand  that  tlie  President  being  required  as  on 
the  successors  of  the  trustees  to  l>e  a  miniaier,  that  the  efifec 
the  act  was  far  otherwi;^?  We  do  not  intimate  that  the  ir 
cats  of  the  clerical  and  lay  members  are  not  the  same, 
have  never  heard  of  any  collision  between  them.  A  year  o 
ago  we  were  told  by  a  member  of  the  corporation  that  he 
been  a  membiT  for  tweniy-five  years  (it  may  have  been  a  1 
less),  and  that  during  that  time  there  had  been  no  collii 
between  them.  (See  also  the  Sew  Englatider  for  1881,  p.  I 
Dr.  Bacon's  Article.) 

Again,  the  times  being  considered  and  the  claims  or  pre 
sions  of  ihe  clei^y  and  their  place  in  public  estimation  at 
time,  bow  far  is  it  probable  that  the  clerical  corporation 
their  clerical  rector  proposed  and  the  legislature  authori; 
that  through  the  office  of  president  a  single  layman  might 
introduced  into  the  clerical  board  and  aa  their  presiding  ofi 
and  the  head  of  the  corporation?  Would  not  this  have  h 
thought  unwise  and  incongruous  and  without  proper  obje< 
These  considerations  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the  presic 
is  one  of  the  successors  of  the  original  trustees  and  within 
provision  in  the  charter,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  trustees,  i 
has  not  been  taken  out  or  intended  to  be  taken  out  of  that  | 
vision  by  any  legislation. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  and  said  truly,  that 
practice,  which  we  do  not  intend  to  controvert,  of  the  trusi 
or  corporation,  has  been  in  repeated  instances  to  choose  pers 
as  rector  or  president,  who  were  not  at  the  time  residents  of 
colony  or  State,  or  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Tl 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  elec 
as  rector  in  1724,  but  declined  the  office.     President  Stiles  ' 
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id  as  president  when  he  was  temporarily  resident  in  New 
pehire,  because  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  pas- 
fa  charch,  wa«  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  (Woolsey's 

Dia.,  27,  33),  and  Dra.  Day  and  Woolsey  were  elected 
dent  when  they  were  not  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
inferred  and  not  unfairly,  that  according  to  this  practice  a 
>n  may  be  chosen  president,  who  is  at  his  election  a  lay- 
and  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

it  this  is  not  a  complete  statement  of  the  practice.  Every 
<n  who  is  chosen  president  is  by  the  corporation  inducted 
his  office  and  formally  invested  with  it,  and  until  such 
;tion  and  investiture,  the  transaction  of  his  appointment  is 
jompleted.  Every  rector  and  president  has  been  at  the 
of  his  admission  to  office  or  association  as  a  member  of 
orporation,  a  resident  minister  of  the  gospel, 
e  previous  residence  of  the  president  is  unimportant,  and 
ticular  length  of  time,  during  which  he  has  been  a  minister 
e  gospel,  is  not  essential  to  the  object  of  the  provision  in 
;barter.     That  enacts  that  the  trustees  named  "together 

such  others  att  they  shall  associate  lo  themselves  (not 
ding,  etc.,  provided  also  that  pefsons  so  nominated  or 
iated  from  time  to  time  to  fill  up  said  number,  be  minis- 
if  the  gospel,"  et«.),  shall  have  the  liberty  and  power  con- 
1  by  the  charter.  The  right  granted  is  to  "  associate,"  the 
ition  is  that  the  person  "  associated  "  as  trustee  shall  have 
pecified  qualifications.  Such  has  been  the  construction, 
equestion  acose  early  as  to  trustees.  Messrs.  Woodbridge 
Buckingham,  two  of  the  trustees,  with  their  party,  in  1717 
DStrated  to  the  General  Assembly  against  the  votes  by 
1  in  April  of  that  year  and  in  the  previous  October  the 
>es  had  removed  the  collie  to  New  Haven,  and  alleged 
1  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees  had  not  voted 
le  removal,  and  that  Thomas  Buggies,  who  as  trustee  had 
ited,  was  not  of  the  age  of  forty  years  when  he  was  chosen 
ee,  as  required  by  the  charter.  The  trustees  replied  that 
'.  Buggies  was  not  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  nomi- 
n,  he  had  arrived  at  that  age  at  the  time  of  their  meeting 
I  the  vote  was  taken  ;  that  the  trustees  in  conformity   to 

previous  nomination  admitting  him  to  sit  and  act,   had 
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associated  bim  according  to  their  charter.  That  if  neither  1 
Ruggles  nor  any  one  absent  were  counted,  there  was  a  mnjoi 
of  those  present  who  voted  for  the  removal.  After  a  1 
hearing  the  upper  house  resolved :  "  That  the  objections  agai 
the  vote  of  the  trustees  were  insufficient"  The  lower  ho 
after  a  long  hearing  passed  no  resolution  on  the  subject.  Tl 
the  remonstrants  failed.  (2  Trumbull,  25,  26.)  This  resut 
not  decisive  of  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  to  '. 
Buggies,  as  the  last  reason  assigned  by  the  trustees  was  au 
cient  to  uphold  their  action,  there  having  been  a  quorum  c 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees  present,  bat  ii 
decisive  as  to  the  opinioo  of  the  trustees  at  that  early  period 
to  the  construction  of  the  charter.  This  construction  hasai 
been  followed  or  adopted  as  to  the  president.  The  cov 
taken  by  the  corporation  in  regard  to  Drs.  Day  and  Wools 
and  that  taken  by  those  gentlemen  were  undoubtedly  upon  i 
deliberation  and  advice  and  carry  a  great  weight  of  author! 
The  act  of  1723  provides  for  supplying  vacancies  in  the  c 
of  trustees,  "  who  have  been  chosen  and  acted  as  trustees," 
may  bo  inferred  that  then  only  was  the  office  considered 
filled.  It  would  be  to  be  regretted,  in  the  changed  circi 
stances  of  the  country  especially,  if  the  presidency,  for  wh 
the  best  learning  and  ability  and  executive  talent  are  requii 
were  restricted  to  those  who  previous  to  becoming  presid 
had  resided  in  Connecticat  We  think  that  the  provis 
should  be  applied  in  no  such  narrow  sense  but  according  tc 
substantial  intent  and  purpose  and  the  nature  of  the  ot 
On  the  whole,  the  unbrol^eu  usage  that  the  person  selectee 
rector  or  president  should  at  the  time  of  hia  becoming  recto 
president  be  of  mature  years  (thirty),  and  reside  in  the  S 
of  Connecticut  and  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel  I  seems  ( 
trolling.  King  vs.  Trelawney,  supra,  Milward  vs.  Thac 
supra,  and  other  authorities  as  to  usage  cited  by  ua. 

If  it  should  be  considered  that  the  provision  in  the  cha 
or  the  act  of  1745,  construed  in  connection  with  that  provii 
as  still  in  force,  requires  that  the  candidate  for  president  she 
have  the  necessary  qualifications  at  the  time  of  nominatioi 
election,  this  would  not  prevent  the  application  of  the  pro 
ion,  but  only  afTect  the  mode  of  application.     If  any  pract 
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tlty  shonid  in  any  case  occur  upon  that  coDatruction,  it 

be  overcome,  as  by  a  preliminary  offer  to  elect  upoo 
iance  with  the  necessary  conditions,  and  a  formal  eleetioD 
those  conditions  were  fulElled. 

IS,  as  the  late  Professor  Kingsley  has  said  :  "  The  college 
eft  on  the  basis  where  its  founders  have  placed  it ;  the 
ind  vigilance  of  the  president  and  fellows,  especially  in 

the  vacancies  in  their  own  body  and  in  the  several  offices 
tmction."  He  never  could  have  conceived  of  its  having 
left  upon  the  basis  where  the  founders  had  placed  it,  if 
irporation  might  become  soleljf  a  lay  corporation.  We 
lot  discussed  the  questions,  what  the  college  might  have 
>r  ought  to  have  been,  or  should  be,  but  only  the  legal 
on,  what  it  is.  Our  examination  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
a,  that  the  corporation  in  conformity  with  the  usage 
■ly  consists  of  eleven  mitiisters  of  the  gospel,  resident  in 
aie  of  Connecticut,  of  mature  years,  the  successors  of  the 
srs  or  of  the  eleven  first  trustees,'  of  the  governor  and 
lant  governor  of  that  State,  who  continue  its  alliance 
he  State  and  the  State's  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  and  of 
uluates  of  the  college,  chosen  by  the  alumni  for  the  term 

years,  and  directly  representing  them.  This  is  the  su- 
ory  board.     The  immediate  government  and  instruction 

the  several  faculties. 

are  satisfied  with  the  organization.  W^e  look  with  ven- 
i  and  gratitude  on  the  past  history  of  the  college  and 
lope  on  the  future. 

as  been  said  that  clergymen  are  not  necessary  to  a  Ghris- 
)11ege,  that  Christian  laymen  will  answer.  That  may  be. 
are  the  election  of  Protestant,  Christian  laymen  and  the 
uation  by  them  of  such  men  as  their  successors  to  be 
d?  Has  the  religious  question  ever  been  raised  as  to  the 
ere  of  the  corporation  chosen  by  the  alumni?  But  this 
e  speculation,  if  the  constitution  of  the  college  forbid  the 
tution.  If  any  one  shall  found  a  collie,  he  can  try  that 
kL 

:  are  reminded  of  the  religious  freedom  secured  to  the 
alleges  in  Connecticut  by  the  provision  in  their  charters, 

no  president  or  professor  or  other  officer  shall  be  made 
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ineligible  for  or  by  reason  of  any  religious  tenet  he  may  | 
fesa,  or  be  compelled  by  any  by-law  or  otherwise  to  subaci 
to  any  religious  test  whatsoever."  This  applies  only  to 
officers  and  not  to  the  board  of  managers,  and  does  not  in 
least  regulate  their  choice.  The  board  of  an  Episcopal  coll 
and  the  board  of  a  Methodist  college  may  elect  as  an  office 
instructor  any  one  whom  they  may  prefer,  and  for  such  reas 
as  tliey  may  judge  sufficient  It  is  of  little  use  to  a  per 
that  his  religious  tenets  do  not  make  him  ineligible,  if  he  ( 
not  get  the  necessary  votes  o£  the  Episcopal  or  Melho 
board.  No  officer  or  in^ructor  in  Yale  College  has  for 
last  sixty  years  been  required  to  submit  to  any  religious  1 
At  least  ever  since  the  accession  of  Dr.  Dwight  to  the  pr 
dency  in  1795,  the  investigation  of  religious  doctrine  has  b 
free,  A  student  may  be  a  Christian  of  any  denominaiioi 
Jew,  Mahometan,  Buddhist,  infidel,  one  who  has  not  yet  lear 
whether  there  is  a  Q-od  or  whether  he  is  himself  a  moral  bei 
with  moral  responsibilities,  or  he  may  have  reached  in 
youth  the  stupendous  knowledge  that  there  is  no  God. 
the  college  cannot  teach  all  the  corresponding  beliefs  and 
beliefs,  even  as  elective  studies.  It  must,  in  religion,  moi 
and  science,  according  to  the  motto  on  its  seal,  teach  the  tn 
of  which  from  its  origin  the  Christian  religion  has  been  hel 
be  a  part 

We  are  also  reminded  of  the  example  of  the  British  Coi 
tution.  Its  freedom  is  admitted.  Bat  any  one,  who  sball 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Slat 
the  Union  of  its  superiority  to  their  own  written  constitut 
will  undertake  an  ambitious  task.  Under  the  British  Coi 
tution  Charles  IL  and  James  II.  became  Boman  Catholic  si 
reigns  of  a  Protestant  country.  To  secure  the  Protes 
succession,  the  people  of  England,  not  relying  on  tradition 
the  principles  of  that  constitution  but  oq  positive  law,  tfaro 
their  parliament  passed  successive  acts  of  settlement  an 
statute  limiting  the  crown  to  Protestants  and  excluding  Roi 
Catholics.  They  did  not  trust  to  the  spirit  of  the  commun 
nor  did  the  people  of  Connecticut,  when  they  confirmed  : 
perpetuated  the  charter  of  Yale  College.  Laws  should  int 
have  a  moral  support,  and  Yale  College  will  not  lack  frit 
nor  supporters  in  her  chartered  rightn. 
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lage  of  Eaglisb  history  or  law,  that  when 

Britain  ''  [England,  for  the  act  of  Union 
(sed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne],  "made 
er  government  should  be  administered  on 

they  found  the  surest  way  was  ,  .  to 
nd  put  the  Hanoverians  in."  The  parlia- 
throne  liad  not  been  previously  vacant, 
!arly  assembled,  williout  the  king's  writ, 
Ived  that  King  James  by  his  endeavor  to 
ion,  by  his  violation  of  the  fundamental 
idrawal  from  the  kingdom  had  abdicated 
:  vacant.  The  example  of  England  was 
,  omitting  the  allegation  of  abdication. 
esided  there.  (3  Macaulay'a  Hist,  of  Eug., 
i.,  30.  31,  32  ;  2  Macaulay  s  Hisl.  of  Eny., 

;  1  Blackslone's  Com.,  chs.  2  and  3.)  We 
iction  and  grounds  of  action  of  the  Eng- 
ividently  intended  by  its  act  not  to  give 
jnement.     William  and   Mary  were  not 

seem  by  a  momentary  oversight  to  be 
Anne  an  Hanoverian.  Is  not  the  remedy 
ution,   even  as  a  dernier  resort,  a  little 

with  its  "  studious  walks  and  shades  V" 
!id  that  the  remedy  is  recommended  but 

is  used  as  an  illustration  only  of  possible 

is  no  provision  of  law. 
t  legal  rules  and  restrictions  may  be  una- 
l)servation  teaches  us,  that  trusts  may  be 
iglected,  funds  may  be  misappropriated, 
nl  duties  in  regard  to  them  are  not  there- 
landoned.     Who  shall  keep  the  keepers! 

We  agree  that  those  who  administer  the 

sympathy  and  accord  with  its  rules,  its 
;n.     The  charter  endeavored  to  provide 

tough  we  do  not  see  its  relevancy  or  that 
other  coUegi'S  of  Connecticut  or  of  the 
Ekt  the  world  does  not  stand  still  and  that 
learly  two  hundred  years,  there  has  been 
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progress  in  moral  philosophy,  biblical  criticism,  criminal  jui 
prudence,  and  religious  toleration,  as  well  as  phj'sical  scien 
(ulthough^io  criminal  jurisprudence  the  law-reforms  of  l 
English  CommoDweallh  are  said  to  have  anticipated  many 
those  of  the  later  times  of  this  century),  and  that  the  te: 
books  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  would  be  in: 
propriate  at  the  present  time  in  the  present  state  of  knowled 
and  society. 

Dr.  Wm.  Ames  was  a  no n -conformist  of  distinction,  educat 
at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  who  went  to  Holland  and  v. 
twelve  years  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Franeker  in  tl 
country.  We  are  not  aware  that  his  Cases  of  Conscience  wai 
text-book  in  Yale  College  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  wo 
At  the  meeting  in  1701  to  organize  the  collegiate  school  uac 
the  charter,  the  trustees  among  other  things  ordered  that  t 
rector  "  shall  take  effectual  care  that  said  students  be  weeli 
(at  such  seasons  as  he  shall  see  cause  to  appoint)  caused  meo 
riter  to  recite  the  Assembly's  catechism  in  Latin,  and  Dr.  Ame 
Theological  Theses,  of  which,  as  also  Ames's  Cases  of  Cc 
science,  he  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  from  time  to  tii 
such  explanations  as  may,  through  the  blessing  of  Qod, 
most  conducive  to  their  establishment  in  the  principles  of  t 
Christian,  Protestant  religion"  (1  Trumb.  475),  The  ott 
books  were  to  be  studied  and  recited;  A raes's  Cases  of  C< 
science  was  only  to  be  explained  by  the  rector  or  by  his  dir 
tion.  How  the  order  in  this  respect  was  carried  out  appe: 
from  the  college  laws  of  1720  and  1726,  which  prescribe,  "1 
students  .  .  on  Sabbath  morning  shall  attend  the  explanaCi' 
of  Ames's  Coses  of  Conscience."  The  rector  was  to  explain, 
such  manner  as  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  establishmf 
of  the  students  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian,  Protestant 
ligion.  The  book  is  not  a  creed.  It  is  to  be  presumed  tl 
the  rector  taught  nothing  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  contra 
to  the  toleration  act  of  1708,  "copied  from  the  celebrated  to 
ration  act  of  William  and  Mury."  It  is  admitted  that  the  wo 
would  not  be  a  good  text-book  now,  that  few  of  the  gradual 
have  read  it,  and  it  may  be  added,  or  wish  to  read  it,  and 
that  is  important,  that  it  is  not  written  in  classical  Latin. 
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tracing  the  progress  of  eDlightenment  to  the  presen' 
said  that  "it  was  found  more  than  a  hundred  jet 
irablj  irksome  to  require  the  president,  etc.,  to  as 
restmiaister  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith.  Tl 
:  Platform  was  substituted  for  them  in  1778."  Ii 
the  trustees  excused  Sector  Cutler  from  all  furtfa 
as  rector  of  Yale  College,  the  trustees  voted  "T 
persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  elected  to  the  oflBce  of 
or  in  the  college,  shall  before  they  are  accepted  t 
)  the  trustees  declare  their  assent  to  the  confest 
owned  and  assented  to  by  the  elders  and  messenj 
hurches  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  assembled  b 
1  at  Saybrook,  September  9,  1708,  [the  Saybrool 
and  confirmed  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
the  corporation  resolved,  "  That  the  Assembly's  Cat 
be  confession  of  faith  received  and  established 
bes  of  this  colony  [ihe  Saybrook  Platform],  (whic 
^ment  of  the  Westminster  confession)  contains 
lary  of  the  moat  important  doctrines  of  the  Christii 
and  that  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is 
ted  and  summed  up  in  these  compositions."  "  Tha 
1  who  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  president,  fellow,  pr 
'inity  or  tutor,  in  the  college,  shall  before  he  enter 
tion  of  bis  office,  publicly  give  his  consent  to  tl 
lism  and  confession  of  faith  [the  Saybrook  Platfc 
ining  a  just  summary  of  the  Christian  religion  as  bef 
id,  and  renounce  all  doctrines  or  principles  contrary 
'  (2  Trumb.,  xxxiv.,  317,  Slfl).  The  difference  b 
''estminster  confession  and  the  Saybrook  platform  r 
)  be  settled  with  President  Clap  and  his  associates. 
lers  and  messengers  of  the  churches,  at  Saybrook  ir 
1  "that  the  confession  of  faith,  owned  and  aasentei 
e  elders  and  messengers  assembled  at  Boston,  ii 
ind,  May  12th,  1680,  being  the  second  session  c 
I,  be  recommended  "  to  the  General  Assembly  "  fc 
::  testimony  thereunto  »s  the  Faith  of  the  churches 
Y*  The  recommendation  was  adopted"  (1  Trumb, 
]aires  more  patience  than  we  like  to  ask  or  exei 
•Thia,  Dr.  TnuubuU  says,  wae  the  Savoy  confession. 
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enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  matters,  into  which  we  have  h 
unwillingly  led.  Did  Yale  College  bj  the  act  of  1745  beco 
a  secular  college? 

President  Clap  in  his  ai^ument  on  the  right  of  visitat 
says,  "his  moat  excellent  majesty,  who  by  the  act  of  un 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  Westminster  confession  of  fai 
received  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  being  agreeable  to 
word  of  God,  and  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  d 
trine  of  the  reformed  churches,"  (2  Trumb.  332).  Similai 
the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Uni 
States.  The  important  step  was  taken  when  any  religious  i 
not  merely  by  subscription,  but  by  declaration,  was  abolis! 
by  the  corporation. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  defend  the  Puritans  of  New  Engla 
It  is  unnecessary.  They  must  be  judged  according  to  ii 
times,  as  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  says  or  suggests  of  the  fatl: 
of  the  church.*  As  has  also  been  said,  the  foundation  sto 
of  a  building  are  not  the  most  nicely  polished  ones.  The  P 
tans  founcTed  Harvard  College  or  University  and  Yale  Oollt 
grammar  schools,  and  common  schools.  Their  work  in  edi 
cation  remains,  which  shows  some  solidity  in  the  foundation 

•  S«e  eermon  on  All  Saints'  Day.    Sermoaa  published  1878,  pp.  130 


WiL  Bliss, 
61  William  St.,  City  of  New  Tot 


Milton's  Angela. 


Article  V.— MILTON'S  ANGELS. 

(  an  article  on  the  Plan  of  Paradise  Lost,  piibliehed  in 
periodical,  March,  1883,  the  writer  had  occaeion  to  speak 
«rtain  eharacteristiCB  of  Milton's  supernatural  beings.  A 
iinatie  account  of  these  beings  did  not  coine  within  the 
e  of  that  paper,  but  the  interest  of  the  sabject  may  per- 
1  make  its  separate  treatment  from  a  new  standpoint  not 
elcoma  Other  writers  have  considered  Milton's  angels 
ily  as  products  of  literary  art ;  I  wish  to  examine  them  as 
Incts  of  thought,  giving  attention  to  the  inner  meaning 
er  than  to  the  outward  form.  Convinced  that  there  has 
idy  been  too  much  unintelligent  criticism,  I  venture  upon 
far  more  difficult  and  in  some  respects  perilous  task  of 
rpretation.  With  little  to  say  about  the  soundness  or  the 
iriety  of  the  poet's  methods  and  opinions,  I  shall  content 
elf  with  inquiring  what  they  are, 

glance  at  the  first  drafts  of  Paradise  Lost,  when  the  snb- 
was  still  under  consideration  for  dramatic  treatment,  will 
)ver  among  the  dramatis  personm  a  large  preponderance  of 
t  are  known  as  allegorical  characters,  snch  as  Conscience, 
th,  Ignorance,  Justice,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Wisdom.  There 
Doticeable  tendency,  as  the  work  progresses,  towards  a  aub- 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  real  for  allegorical  characters — 
inslation  of  the  abstract  into  the  concrete.  The  substitu- 
is  not  complete  even  in  the  finished  epic,  as  we  see  in  the 
ence  of  snch  characters  as  Sin,  Death,  Chaos,  and  Night. 
ce  have  arisen  the  criticisms  of  Addison,  Landor  and  others 
lemning  the  mixture  of  allegory  and  plain  fact 
he  original  abstractions,  however,  do  not  disappear  from 
stage,  but  remain  under  the  forma  and  names  of  the  pagan 
i  of  western  Asia  and  southern  Europe.  The  spirits  who 
t  and  contend  in  battle  are  the  virtues  and  vices  that  wage 
letnal  war  in  man's  moral  nature  and  by  sympathy  cause 
rder  and  ruin  even  in  the  external  world.  The  gods  of  the 
then  had  their  origin  in  ideas.     Men  did  not  grossly  worship 
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the  mdely  cftrred  or  moulded  massee  of  wood,  stone,  and  mete 
but  they  offered  devotion  to  an  idea  which  the  image  merel 
brought  to  mind.  Mare  was  honored  by  every  nation  thi 
delighted  in  war  for  its  own  sake ;  Minerva  was  reverence 
wherever  philosophy  was  made  the  chief  end  of  life.  Tt 
ceremonies  with  which  at  special  times  the  divinity  was  wo 
shiped  were  mere  external  signs  of  the  inward  life  of  tl 
people.  Starting  with  this  spiritual  conception  of  the  gods  i 
old — gods  still  at  the  present  day,  though  not  openly  acknon 
edged — Milton  was  able  to  give  his  descriptions,  a  verisimi] 
tnde  which  perhaps  coald  have  been  gained  in  no  other  wa; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  with  that  confidence  and  poE 
tiveness  which  come  only  from  the  consciousness  of  statin 
unassailable  truth. 

With  a  little  careful  thought  it  is  possible  in  moat  cases  i 
determine  with  certainty  what  moral  quality  each  of  MiltOD 
characters  is  intended  to  represent.  The  form,  stature,  attir 
words  and  actions  of  each  are  always  consistent  with  its  centr 
nature.  Each  is  also  associated  with  some  force,  agent,  or  pb 
nomenon  in  the  material  world  which  snggests  and  illnstrat 
it.  Besides,  the  gods  of  the  Orient  and  those  of  the  Occidei 
were  essentially  the  same,  so  that  while  the  poet  common 
prefers  the  Biblical  names  and  descriptions,  his  spirits  mi 
and  do  reappear  in  the  lines  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  This  fa 
often  gives  ns  the  advantage  of  two  sets  of  examples  to  fix  t! 
precise  nature  of  each  spirit.  Even  when  a  spirit  is  mere 
named,  and  that  but  once,  we  have  usually  the  means  of  fin 
ing  the  reasons  for  its  introduction.  Let  us  examine  some 
the  results  which  a  course  of  study  under  the  guidance  of  the 
principles  has  given. 

To  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  come  from  an  attempt 
carry  on  all  the  parts  of  the  subject  together,  I  propose  to  i 
tice  first  the  moral  qualities  which  the  spirits  represent,  th< 
the  external  forms  in  which  they  appear,  and  afterward  the  re 
tion  of  Milton's  characters  to  Homer's  and  Virgil's.  The  moi 
part  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential  nature  of  the  characte 
which  the  external  form  is  intended  to  manifest  and  illnatrs 
to  human  sense ;  while  the  identification  of  hia  characters  wi 
those  of  the  epic  writers  of  old,  gives  Milton  a  literary  auth( 
ity  which  cannot  be  spoken  against. 
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he  good  and  the  evil  spirite,  then,  represent  respectively 
virtues  and  the  vices  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
d  On  one  side  are  arrayed  right  principles,  noble  aspira^ 
i,  and  pure  affections ;  on  the  other,  wrong  ambitions,  head- 
ig  paaeions,  and  debasing  lusts.  It  is  certain,  to  begin  with, 
the  seven  spirits  wlio  rise  singly  after  Satan  and  Beelzebub 
1  the  burning  lake,  are  intended  to  personate  the  Seven 
ilj  Sins  so  much  celebrated  in  early  English  poetry, 
re  is  clear  reason  for  bringing  them  out  in  the  order  in 
;h  they  come, — Murder,  Lust,  Pride,  Envy,  Covetousness, 
:tony,  and  Idleness.  Mnrder  and  Lust  are  the  tirst  recorded 
resulting  from  the  Fall  of  Man ;  hence  Moloch  and  Che- 
1  are  the  first  to  respond  to  Satan's  call.  There  is  no  diffi- 
f  in  recognizing  the  spirit  of  Mnrder  or  War  in  the  grim 
jres  and  the  blood-stained  form  of  Moloch.  The  instm- 
ts  of  martial  music  (the  poet  calls  it  "  noise  ")  and  the  tears 
larents  for  slain  sons  are  inseparably  associated  with  him 
is  worshiped  in  Kabtath  (Contention).  Nor  are  we  left 
onbt  as  to  the  identity  of  Chemosli  in  "  the  flowery  dale  of 
aa  clad  with  vines,"  revelling  in  obscenity  and  scandal,  in 
ton  rites  and  lustful  orgies.  Aatarte  is  crowned  with  a 
^nt  moon,  whose  horns  are  the  symbol  of  haughtiness,  and 
is  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  repeatedly 
)unced  in  prophecy  for  their  excessive  Pride.  Astarte  is 
)wed  by  Thammuz,  as  Pride  ie  followed  by  Envy.  Tbam- 
;  is  wounded  by  the  prosperity  of  others,  just  as  the  snows 
!<ebanon  melt  away  and  stain  with  the  color  of  blood  the 
lien  Adonis  under  the  beneficent  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 
IT  Envy,  and  closely  related,  comes  Covetousness,  typified 
)agon,  the  god  of  fertility  and  thrift,  whose  temple  was  in 
tus  (Theft).  After  the  spirit  of  Covetousness  has  secured 
bounties  and  luxuries  of  this  life,  the  "  sottish  "  Ahaz  (Pos- 
jr)  turns  to  the  worship  of  Kimmon  (Pomegranate),  a  god 
igriculture  and  the  fit  representative  of  Gluttony.  It  was 
wisely  at  the  point  of  transition  from  the  worship  of  Covets 
less  to  the  worship  of  Gluttony  that  the  rich  fool  of  the 
ible  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death  (Luke  xii.  15-20). 
imon  is  accompanied  by  the  Egyptian  gods  of  brutish  form, 
signify   that  Gluttony   is  akin  to  all   sorts  of  Bestiality. 
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Belial,  the  spirit  of  Idleneee,  which  is  called  the  sin  of  Soc 
and  her  daughters  (Ezek,  xvi,  59),  fitly  comes  last  of  the  ee 
chief  devils.  When  Belial  takes  possesBion  of  the  magistr 
ia  church  or  8tate,  the  filthiness  of  Sodom  is  sure  to  follow 
Satan  is  the  embodiraent  of  Ambition,  which  is  the  1 
expression  in  a  single  word  of  "  the  spirit  that  now  worl 
in  the  children  of  disobedience."  There  ia  a  hint  of  its  w 
dering,  unsettled  nature  in  the  very  word.  Among  men : 
seen  aspiring  sometimes  to  military  glory,  sometimes  to  wea 
and  sometimes  to  regal  power,  and  descending  to  the  Ion 
arts  to  gain  its  end.  Hence  Satan  may  act  in  the  spiril 
Moloch,  of  Mammon,  or  of  Belial,  and  is  fitly  called  the  h 
of  the  whole  body  of  demons.  He  is  the  principle  of  evi 
general  and  the  adversary  of  all  good.  Before  the  tmth-l 
ing  Uriel  he  represents  Hypocrisy ;  before  the  wise  Gabi 
Folly ;  before  the  faithful  Abdiel,  Skepticism ;  before 
righteous  Michael,  the  lifeless  Letter  of  the  Law.  In  the 
loquy  with  Gabriel  hie  acts  and  words  are  in  every  resf 
those  ascribed  in  Proverbs  to  the  fool,  scomer,  and  wicl 
person,  while  Gabriel  opposes  him  with  the  words  and  actj 
the  wise  and  faithful  man  who  is  contrasted  with  the  f 
The  breaking  up  of  the  colloquy  is  exceedingly  significant. 
is  decided  by  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  balance  in  wL 
are  two  weights, — *'  the  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  figl 
The  two  weights  are  nothing  else  than  the  two  consecut 
proverbs  :  "  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  tl 
also  be  like  anto  him,"  and  "  Answer  a  fool  according  to 
folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit,"  To  answer  the  ii 
that  is,  to  continue  the  dispute,  would  be  an  act  of  useless  f( 
on  the  part  of  the  censor ;  to  cease  answering,  that  is,  to  p; 
would  leave  the  fool  to  his  folly;  but  there  would  then 
only  one  fool  instead  of  two.  as  in  the  other  case.  The  latl 
namely  parting,  is  therefore  to  the  eye  of  Wisdom 
weightier,  making  its  scale  of  the  balance  descend,  and  Gabi 
brings  the  dispute  to  a  close. 

Michael,  the  select  Scriptural  antagonist  of  Satan,  is  1 
impersonation  of  Justice  or  Eighteousneee,  In  one  of  ' 
original  drafts  of  Paradise  Lost  we  find  one  of  the  charact 
set  down  as  "  Michael  or  Moses,"  a  hint  that  tlie  two  are  soi 
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very  Dearly  aldo,  if  not  identical,  in  meaning, 
lawgiver,  and  the  diviua  Law  is  the  very  embf 
3ce.  When  Michael  contends  with  Satan  abou 
foees  (Jnde  9),  the  dispute  is  over  the  law  wl 
:.  There  was  such  a  dispute  when  Satan  temp 
^he  wildemese  and  quot«d  Scriptnre  to  gain 
re  was  many  a  dispute  like  it  afterwards,  when  t 
'emsalem  attempted  to  condemn  Christ  with  tl 
Law  and  were  by  him  confounded  with  its  spii 
e  cages  Christ  represented  Michael  defending 
nst  its  enemy.  This,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  tl 
([ichael  over  Satan  in  the  Heavenly  War ;  and  t 
poem  every  act  of  the  martial  angel  is  consi^tet 
ral  idea  of  Justice, 
eelzebub  on  the  part  of  the  apostates  and  Gab 

of  the  saints  are  spirits  of  Wisdom  ;  the  first 
ies  in  the  children  of  this  world,  the  second  1 
iren  of  light.  Both  spirits  are  distinguished  by 
beration  and  self-restraint ;  and  fitly  therefore  ii 
strife  is  Gabriel  opposed  to  the  furious  Moloch, 
ciated  with  Strength ;  Beelzebub  by  his  " 
ildera  fit  to  bear  the  weight  of  mightiest  mt 
riel  by  having  joined  with  himself  Uzziel  (S 
)  as  his  second  in  command. 
riel  in  his  station  at  the  sun,  whence  he  views 
tion,  is  the  angel  of  Truth,  and  furnishes  Gabrit 
rmation  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  charg 
ted  as  he  is,  he  caimot  discern  the  hypocrisy  ii 
he  zealous-fleeming  Satan  any  more  than  the  v 
East  could  of  themselves  discover  the  deceit  o: 
lUB  Herod.     In  battle  he  defeats  Adrammelech, 

stands  for  Ignorance  and  is  a  truly  formidabl 
]aish  the  ignorance  of  men  and  with  the  Ugh 
ispel  their  superstitions  is  one  of  the  most  impi: 
!!lhristianity. 

Raphael,  the  sensitive  and  sympathetic  spirit  of  J 
es  in  Heaven  the  stolid  and  cruel  Asmadai  whi 
■esenta  Indolence.  In  accordance  with  his  nat 
el  of  Love,  Raphael  is  known  as  "  the  sociable  s 
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is  selected  by  Heaven  to  bear  to  earth  a  measage  of  pity 
warning.  Like  the  Beloved  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  when  < 
ing  into  the  Grarden,  he  takes  hie  way,  himself  a  dispense 
"heavenly  fragrance,"  "  through  groves  of  myrrh  and  flo 
ing  odors,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm."  He  hears  in  the  evenin 
that  blissful  day  in  Paradise  Adam's  avowal  of  love  for 
and  the  inquiry  abont  love  among  the  angels  in  Heaven, 
question  innocently  drawn  at  a  venture  touched  the  innen 
nature  of  Raphael  and  caused  that  smile  "  which  glowed  & 
tial  rosy-red,  love's  proper  hue  "  to  mantle  the  angel's  cot 
nance  at  leave-taking. 

Of  theremainingspirita  Azazel,  the  ensign-bearer,  repree 
Fame,  proud,  fickle  as  the  winds,  brief  as  a  meteor  f 
Mammon  is  the  spirit  of  Worldliness ;  Mulciber  of  Art 
Industry,  commendable  when  holding  the  place  of  a  servai 
He^en,  but  destined  to  overthrow  when  assuming  to  be  ] 
self  a  god  and  making  his  works  an  end  instead  of  a  me 
Ithuriel  is  Memory,  and  the  spear  in  his  hand  is  the  Di 
command  to  Adam  and  Eve ;  Zephon  is  Conscience :  both  ( 
science  and  the  Word  of  God  are  declared  to  be  searchet 
the  heart  of  man  (Prov.  xx.  27;  Heb.  iv.  12).  Abdiel  is  F: 
and  a  blow  from  his  sword  staggers  the  skeptical  Satan,  c 
Scriptural  metaphor  removes  the  mountain  into  the  sea 
193-198).  Nisroch  is  Selfishness ;  Zophiel  the  Modesty  wl 
blushes  and  is  offended  at  the  sight  of  whatever  is  shameft 

The  three  days  of  war  in  Heaven  symbolize  three  dist 
phases  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  in  the  histor 
the  world  and  in  the  life  of  man.  On  the  first  day,  as 
been  hinted,  the  contest  is  over  the  Law,  the  Spirit  of  w! 
dwells  in  Michael  while  the  Letter  is  usurped  by  Satan.  ' 
perfect  order  and  discipline  in  the  loyal  army,  the  equipn 
of  the  least  member  of  it  with  the  force  of  all  the  eleme 
and  the  possession  by  each  legion  of  the  fighting  etrengt 
the  whole  army  are  not  merely  rhetorical  flights  but 
foundly  significant  truths.  The  perfect  consistency  and  c 
pleteness  of  the  Law,  the  fact  that  the  smallest  jot  or  tittle 
a  greater  validity  than  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  one  c 
mandment  cannot  be  broken  without  violating  the  whole  I 
are  some  of  the  Scriptural  principles  embodied.    The  ar 
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e  inviolable  panoply  spoken  of  in  the  letters 
.  vi.  10-18),  while  the  speare,  arrows,  and 
cepte  of  the  Divine  Word.  It  will  be  remem- 
Song  of  SongB  (iv.  4)  the  neck  of  the  Bride 

tower  "  boilded  for  an  armory."  Thie  is  a 
Sgnre  setting  forth  that  the  Divine  precepts 

the  trne  church  in  opposition  to  the  dictates 
g,  and  violence  disguised  under  the  show  of 
We  are  thus  led  to  see  that  this  conflict 
t  and  the  letter  of  the  law  is  essentially  &e 
iKos  when  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  grap- 
!alsebood. 

1  day  the  battle-ground  is  shifted  by  the 
■om  the  intellect  to  the  affections.  In  the 
Duncil  Nisroch,  the  spirit  of  SdfiBbneBfl,  had 
e  pain  suffered  from  wonnds  and  exertion, 
'  an  easier  mode  of  warfare.  Satan  then  pro- 
lich,  when  stripped  of  its  allegorical  drees, 
ent  of  fieahly  Inste  against  the  Divine  Spirit, 
these  lusts  in  the  heart  soon  renders  it  callous 
IS  Paul  expresses  it — and  thus  secures  Nis- 

painlcBsness.  The  presence  of  these  same 
l>y  the  experience  of  Lot  in  Sodom,  is  exceed- 

the  pure  sensibilities  of  the  good.  Hence 
'  the  modest  Zopbiel,  turning  his  hack  to  the 
3  enemy,  and  n^aming  his  friends  to  shield 
irts  against  the  coming  attack.  Hence,  too, 
nto  which  the  idle  Belial  risee  in  the  other 
T  wit  that  brings  confusion  upon  the  good, 
the  Satanic  host  now  is  laughter  propelled 
■ts  filled  with  lust.    The  saints  throw  away 

worse  than  useless  to  offer  spiritual  truth  to 
— to  cast  pearls  before  swine.  They  hurl 
le  devilish  engines  and  upon  the  devisers  of 
e  manner  npon  earth  the  laughter  of  drunk- 
38  is  overwhelmed  by  wide-apread  sorrow 
cted  either  by  retributive  jnstice,  or  as  the 
lence  of  self-indulgence.  "  The  end  of  that 
a."  The  good  suffer  somewhat  in  this  last 
86 
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encoDQter,  but,  nnlike  their  adverearies,  are  not  impedec 
their  movementB  by  any  armor.  So  too  when  heavy  calami 
fall  upon  the  earth,  the  righteons,  nnwedded  to  worldly  pi 
aree  and  riches,  escape  with  scarcely  a  sigh,  while  the  pleas 
loving,  bound  to  their  material  possessions,  release  themae 
with  many  a  groan. 

The  third  is  a  "  sacred"  day  upon  which,  under  the  vie 
captaincy  of  the  Messiah,  the  saints  are  finally  victorious. 
Divine  Leader  is  arrayed  in  the  majesty  and  terror  of  the 
judgment.  He  rides  on  the  clonds  (cherubs),  and  his  chi 
moves  with  the  sound  of  a  whirlwind  reminding  those  who  1 
sown  the  wind  that  the  time  for  reaping  has  now  come, 
calls  his  faithful  warriors,  approves  their  fidelity,  unites  t 
with  bis  attendant  angels,  and  makes  them  one  host.  He  pr 
ses  to  test  the  physical  strength  of  his  enemies,  just  as  at  the 
day,  when  he  comes  to  judge  men,  he  will  try  their  works, 
their  creeds.  The  thunder  which  he  hurls  is  the  Di 
laughter  at  the  folly  of  creatures  made  reasonable,  and  is  a 
tially  that  of  wisdom  :  "  I  also  will  laugh  at  yonr  calamit; 
will  mock  when  your  fear  cometb."  It  is  in  exact  ham 
with  what  has  recently  been  designated  as  "  the  laughte 
the  soul  at  itself." 

A  more  minute  interpretation  of  the  points  in  this  desi 
tion  would  be  fitting,  if  we  were  annotating  Milton's  text, 
enough  has  been  given  to  establish  our  proposition  as  tc 
allegorical  significance  of  the  angels  of  Paradise  Lost.  Ia 
inquire,  in  the  next  place,  how  the  poet  represents  these  be 
to  the  natural  sense.  What  are  those  "  corporal  forms"  (v. 
574)  in  which  be  expresses  spiritual  things? 

Hints  of  external  form  for  the  angels,  though  somei 
indefinite,  are  not  rare  in  the  Scriptures.  Satan  is  not 
the  spirit  that  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience ;  1 
also  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  ajr."  What  meai 
Milton  took  from  this  and  other  expressions  of  a  similar 
is  apparent  in  a  hundred  lines  of  the  second  book  (52S-^ 
which  contain  a  classification  of  the  demons  on  the  has 
their  physical  nature.  In  this  passage,  while  the  subdivii 
are  variously  marked,  the  word  "  part"  is  used  with  j 
exactness  to  distinguish  the  main  classes.     The  first  use  of 
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to  introduce  tlie  spiritB  of  Water  who  hurry 
m  wings  as  cloode  or  mn  fleetly  over  the  land 
The  second  "  part"  includes  spirits  of  Jfire, 
estrial,  he&t-producing  and  light-giving*  The 
ibracee  Bpirits  of  Air,  whether  gentle  as  in 
se,  or  violent  bs  in  tempest  {"velut  agmvne 
VKt  against  whatever  stands  erect.  The  Winds, 
,  Boreas,  Earns,  Notos,  and  Zephyms,  take  ap 
fch"  (through  the  air  as  in  flight  and  along 

marching)  to  search  for  rest  every  vale  and 

world  of  darkness. 

Lj  be  ouderetood  the  broad  and  important  dis- 
1  Cherubim  and  Seraphim.  The  quality  of 
I  foundation  of  the  distinction.  The  Seraphim 
imish  light  as  original  sources  ;  the  Cherubim 
bright  or  dark,  but  their  brightness  is  always 
ils  of  heat  and  light  are  Seraphim ;  those  of 
re  Cherubim.  Uriel,  regent  of  the  sun,  is  a 
1,  regent  of  the  moon  and  the  air  is  a  Cherub. 
i  same  rule  Raphael  and  Abdiel  are  Seraphim, 
I  and  Azazel,  Zephon  and  Zophiel  are  Chem- 
tan  is  at  one  time  enclosed  with  "  a  globe  of 

and  at  another  "  with  flaming  Cherubim  and 
there  is  the  same  difference  between  the  scenes 
un  in  a  clear  sky  encircled  with  his  dazzling 
[ue  luminary  at  another  time  surrounded  with 
juds. 

inferred  from  this,  the  activity  of  the  spirits 

to  that  of  the  elements  in  nature.  In  the  first 
t  telling  of  the  formation  of  the  devils  from  a 

into  a  perfect  phalanx  serves  almost  equally 
al  description  of  sunrise  in  a  deeply  clouded 
re,  doubtful  glimpse  of  dawn  at  the  discovery 
fulness,  the  meteor-gleam  at  the  unfurling  of 
iign,  the  orient  colors  of  the  waving  banners, 
to  content  mTself  with  giving  merelj'  the  results 

extended  and  careful  comparison  ot  the  games 
Q  with  those  of  the  Iliad  and  the  jEneid  and  with 
rts.  physical,  aesthetic,  and  intellectual  described  in 
le  fables  of  ancient  Greece. 
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the  rays  of  light  in  the  briBtling  epears,  the  dazzling  arms, 
half-eclipBed,  uew-riaeD  son,  and  finally  the  blaze  of  bri 
uesB  signalizing  the  birth  of  new  enterprise,  form  a  succee 
of  Bcenea  like  those  attending  the  growth  of  the  faintest  ^ 
mer  of  morning  into  perfect  day.  In  the  fourth  book, 
capture  of  Satan  in  Paradise  and  his  expulsion  therefron] 
described  under  figures  implying  the  generation  of  a  ni 
clond  which  blots  the  clear  sky,  interferes  with  the  moonli 
threatens  disorder  and  min,  but  is  dissipated  at  the  comin 
day.  In  the  tenth  book,  the  traneformation  of  the  denls 
Berpente  like  those  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Oorgon  (the  et 
cloud)  is  suggested  by  the  condensation  of  doads  into 
fallen  and  winding  about  in  brooks  and  rivers. 

The  Bixth  book  afiorde  further  illuatrations.  The  pro] 
EzeMel  (xxxviii.  9)  tells  of  enemies  of  God's  people  to  o 
out  of  the  North,  like  a  storm  and  like  a  cloud,  to  overspi 
and  lay  waste  the  land  of  the  laitbful.  To  this  central 
Milton  most  carefully  conforms  in  describing  tlie  celestial  ^ 
to  human  sense. 

The  engagement  of  the  first  day  is  founded  upon  tlie  ide 
a  storm — a  struggle  between  the  adverse  powers  of  heat  and  c 
There  is  a  premonition  of  it  during  the  previous  night,  ^ 
"  in  a  fiame  of  zeal  severe  "  Abdiel  "  opposed  the  current 
rebellious  fury.  The  army  of  apostates  on  its  march,  '*  has 
with  furious  expedition,"  was  like  a  wind  from  the  North, 
contrast  with  this  disorderly  baste  moved  the  faithful  host,- 

"  In  silence  their  bright  legions  to  the  sound 
Of  inntrumeiital  harmony  that  breathed 
Heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeils." 

A  preliminary  single  combat  took  place  between  the  zeal 
flaming  Abdiel  and  the  skeptical  ruler  of  the  North,  hauj 
and  cold,  freeb  from  bis  icy  mountain  palace.  When  gen 
battle  was  joined, 

"  Storming  furj  rose 

And  clatoour  auoh  as  heard  in  Heaven  till  now 

Was  never." 

While  many  of  the  citable  expressions  might  be  used  m 
pborically  in  describing  an  earthly  battle,  we  have  the 
authority,  that  of  Milton  himself,  for  saying  that  they  are 
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to  be  80  imderstood.  On  the  other  hand,  when  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  mentioned,  they  mnst  be  etherealized  to  reach  the 
truth.  The  spears,  darts,  swords,  shields  and  helmets,  used  by 
the  contending  hosts,  are  nothing  grosser  than  beams  of  light, 
rays  of  heat,  flashes  of  flame,  and  masses  of  cloud.  Spirits  of 
cold,  as  well  as  spirits  of  heat  may  hurl  fiery  darts,  for  intense 
cold  produces  the  same  sensation  as  intense  heat  (ii.  595). 

Some  of  the  individual  powers  who  are  active  in  the  conflict 
are  easily  recognized  as  embodiments  of  elemental  phenomena. 
Calm  and  Bluster,  Heat  and  Cold,  Light  and  Darkness,  meet 
and  contend  in  the  persons  of  Gabriel  and  Moloch,  Raphael 
and  Asmadai,  Uriel  and  Adrammelech.  The  spirits  of  Heat 
and  Light  are  victorious  in  the  first  encounter,  and  the  defeated 
forces  withdraw  to  reorganize  during  the  night  for  another 
struggle.  Nisroch  rises  in  the  council  "  with  cloudy  aspect ;" 
or,  in  other  words,  the  North  Wind  changes  countenance  and 
proposes  a  different  mode  of  warfare  for  which  preparation  is 
at  once  made. 

The  second  stage  of  the  struggle  spoken  of  by  Ezekiel  is 
reached.  The  enemies  of  the  saints  next  come  "like  a  cloud." 
They  dig  down  through  the  heavenly  mould  and  bring  instru- 
ments of  offence  from  "  the  Deep  "  They  prepare  to  counter- 
feit the  thunderbolts  of  the  Almighty.  They  approach  the 
field  of  battle  on  the  next  morning  with  less  haste,  but  threat- 
eningly, like  a  cloud  laden  with  hail.  The  coming  is  heralded 
bv  Zophiel,  a  loyal  scout,  the  Iris  of  Paradise  Lost^  the  spirit 
of  the  Morning  Red.  He  is  the  swiftest  of  Cherubim,  files  in 
mid-air,  announces  the  coming  of  the  enemy  as  a  thick  cloud 
and  admonishes  his  friends  to  bear  their  shields, 

**  Even  or  high  ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down, 
If  I  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower, 
But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barbed  with  fire." 

The  enemy  approaches  "gross  and  huge,"  "with  heavy  pace," 
and  with  "shadowing  squadrons  deep."  The  rattling  hail- 
stones begin  to  fall,  benumbing  whomever  they  touch.  But 
the  angry  heat  of  the  loyal  host  soon  puts  an  end  to  the  storm  of 
hail,  and  the  struggle  goes  on,  under  the  ever  deepening  cloud- 
masses,  to  the  end  of  the  day  and  through  the  night,  until  at 
day-break  of  the  third  day  the  Messiah  appears  with  thunder- 
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bolts,  and  a  rainbow,  and  the  clear  sky,  and  the  Bunlightr- 
at  hie  command.  Order  is  restored  throughout  the  Empjn 
the  horizon  wall  is  broken  only  where  the  defeated  rebels 
retreatpig,  and  the  scattered  rear  of  the  fleeing  host  is  di 
pearing  like  a  frightened  flock  of  goats. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  blunder  of  the  m 
who,  following  Dr.  Johnson,  down  to  the  present  time,  "h 
laughed  at 

"Those  comic-dreadful  ware 
Where,  armed  witii  groBS  and  inconclueiTe  steel, 
Immortala  smite  immortals  mortal-wise, 
And  fill  all  Heaven  with  folly."* 

Whether  this  exposition  of  his  method  will  cause  a  gre 
admiration  of  Milton  is  an  entirely  distinct  qaestion.  ' 
present  age,  if  I  read  it  aright,  has  little  taste  for  allegory, 
there  may  even  be  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  discoi 
that  Hilton's  descriptions  are  not  light  products  of  fancy  \ 
no  deeper  meaning  than  lies  on  the  surface.  My  present  ] 
pose,  however,  is  not  to  commend  Milton  to  men  of  this  ge 
ation ;  it  is  only  to  reach  a  firm  basis  from  which  to  judge 
work ;  though  it  must  be  evident  from  what  is  to  follow 
if  allegory  can  be  charged  as  a  fault  against  Milton  the  chi 
will  lie  equally  against  Komer  and  Virgil,  his  models  in  i 
poetry. 

In  Milton,  for  example,  the  victory  of  Gabriel  over  Mol 
is  clearly  Intended  to  teach  the  superiority  of  Wisdom  to  b: 
Force,  or  of  self-restraint  to  fury ;  but  precisely  the  e 
moral  is  taught  in  Homer  by  the  victories  of  Pallas  over  II 
Besides,  Pallas  had  among  the  Grrecian  heroes  at  Troy 
special  favorites,  Diomed  and  Ulysses :  Milton's  Gabriel, 
wisest  of  the  angels,  is  copied  chiefly  from  the  former ;  w 
Beelzebub,  the  wisest  of  the  devils,  is  copied  from  the  lai 
Gabriel  has  a  subordinate  in  TJzziel  (Strength  of  God), 
Diomed's  second  in  command  is  Sthenelns  (Strength). 
strength  of  Beelzebub  is  shown  in  his  "  Atlantean  shoulde 
the  strength  of  Ulysses  also  in  his  broad  shoulders.  The  m 
of  both  poets  is  that  wisdom  is  strong  (Prov.  vUL  14), 
moreover  that  it  is  better  than  strength  (Eccl.  ix.  16). 
*  Sidney  Lanier  in  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 
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The  nature  of  true  Peace  and  Love  is  shown  in  Raphael,  of 
false  Peace  and  Love  in  Belial ;  bat  Homer  has  set  forth  the 
same  in  his  Mercury  and  Juno.  The  difference  is  that  Homer 
has  distinguished  by  his  two  characters  between  Peace  and 
L)ve,  naming  the  former  Mercury  and  the  latter  Juno  ;  while 
Milton  has  united  Peace  and  Love,  but  has  divided  the  pure 
from  the  impure  characteristics  in  each,  giving  the  former  to 
Baphael  and  the  latter  to  Belial.  When  Raphael,  attired  like 
Juno  on  her  mission  of  reconciliation  to  the  distracted  house- 
hold of  Oceanus  (7/.  xiv.  178-189),  is  coming  from  Heaven, 
the  earth  appears  to  him  among  the  stars  as  Delos  or  Samos  to 
a  pilot  among  the  Cyclades.  Juno  regarded  Samos  with  special 
favor  as  the  place  where  she  was  worshiped  as  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  birth,  while  she  looked  upon  Delos  with  abhor- 
rence as  the  place  that  had  given  shelter  to  her  rival  Latona 
(Death).  To  Raphael  the  primitive  earth  might  appear  either 
a  Samos  or  a  Delos,  a  place  of  either  favor  or  abhorrence,  as  it 
would  prove  a  harbor  of  life  or  of  death. 

Mammon,  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  is  the  ancient  Jupiter 
who  overthrew  his  father  Saturn  (Time),  and  who  is  the  patron 
deity  of  old  'men  like  Nestor — conquerors  of  Time  in  outliv- 
ing the  natural  age  of  man.  The  relation  to  old  men  wiU  give 
a  reason  for  the  bent  form  of  Mammon  ;  and  his  identity  with 
Jupiter  will  account  for  almost  every  sentiment  of  his  speech 
in  the  council.  Moloch  is  Mars  with  the  same  blustering  and 
furious  temper.  Satan  is  Apollo,  manifesting  the  characteristics 
of  that  god  and  of  the  men  whom  he  inspires,  chiefly  Hector, 
but  also  Paris,  Sarpedon,  and  others.  Michael,  the  spirit  of 
retributive  Justice,  is  governed  by  the  same  impulses  as  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  (Pitiless),  the  son  of  the  sea-deity  Thetis 
(Law).  The  first  day's  battle  in  Heaven  closely  resembles  the 
contest  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  over  the  dead  body  of 
Patroclus ;  and  the  meeting  of  Michael  and  Satan  has  many 
striking  points  of  likeness  to  that  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  one 
of  the  most  important  being  that  Satan,  like  Hector,  fights  in 
armor  belonging  rightfully  to  his  adversary. 

The  characters  with  English  names  follow  the  same  law  of 
resemblance.  Sin  in  her  attractive  beauty  has  the  character- 
istics of  Venus ;  in  her  power  over  the  heart  those  of  Hecate, 
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the  goddess  of  witchcraft ;  in  her  deceitfnlneBs  those  of  i 
Palladium  of  Troj,  which,  strange  ae  it  may  seem,  is  the  n 
resentatiTe  of  falsehood.  Death  is  like  Neptnne,  the  da 
haired  mler  of  the  seas.  He  has  the  same  god-like,  terril 
stride  that  shakes  the  earth,  the  same  trident,  the  same  si 
with  horses,  the  same  power  to  qniet  turbulent  waves — ^hnni 
society  being  the  waters  over  which  he  rales.  Chaos  is  I 
same  as  8atnm,  or  Pluto,  timid,  irresolute,  guarding  with  j( 
ous  care  the  secrets  and  riches  of  his  anarchy,  and  swallowi 
up  almost  instantaneonsly  the  children  which  he  begets.  M 
ciber  for  good  reasons  has  a  Latin  name ;  but  reversing  < 
process  we  easily  identify  him  with  the  Baal  of  the  east,  n 
in  the  contest  of  his  prophets  with  the  prophet  of  the  ti 
God  also  fell  "  From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  evf 
summer's  day."     (1  Kings  xviiL  26,  29). 

Occasionally,  or  indeed  frequently,  a  resemblance  to  Hon 
or  an  allasion  to  mythology  has  attracted  the  attention  of  cc 
mentators  ;  but  no  one,  not  even  Patrick  Hume,  seems  to  hi 
suspected  how  far  the  resemblance  is  carried,  or  how  difien 
from  mere  chance  and  whim  has  been  its  determining  moti 
Host  of  the  points  of  likeness  do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  1 
they  are  easily  discovered  when  we  know  the  underlying  1 
that  regulates  them.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  existence  of  1 
same  moral  quality — ambition,  wisdom,  hate,  love,  or  trntl 
in  Milton's  characters  and  in  Homer's  that  they  act  and  spc 
alike.  Beelzebub  never  expresses  the  sentiments  of  Mars,  i 
Moloch  those  of  Minerva.  If  we  were  to  find  these  oppot 
spirits  using  the  same  expressions  iu  speech,  we  should  in 
that  it  came  from  accident.  When  the  identity  of  MoI< 
mth  Mars  has  once  been  discovered,  the  field  of  classical 
vestigation  in  his  case  becomes  very  limited.  It  is  useleec 
look  anywhere  except  at  the  words  and  acts  of  the  war-^ 
and  of  the  men  whom  he  inspires.  And  ao  of  all  the  r 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  spirits  cannot  exchange  places 
the  poem,  that  Zephon  and  Ithoriel  or  Nisroch  and  Aze 
cannot  perform  each  other's  task&  The  nature  of  the  spii 
Homeric  and  Miltonic,  w  simple ;  their  activity  manifests  iti 
in  but  one  direction.     However  true  it  is  that  one  of  th 
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overpower  and  domiDate  a  man,  yet  one  man  has  tfa& 
nty  of  legions  of  spirite. 

le  more  important  point  of  likeness  between  Homer's 
■s  Bud  Milton's  angels  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  consists 
e  fact  that  both  kinds  may  become  tutelary  divinities  of 
QB  and  places  and  therefore  h^ve  a  representative  func- 
Jnpiter  was  the  special  deity  of  Elis,  Juno  of  Argos, 
rva  of  Athens,  Apollo  of  Lycia,  and  Venus  of  Cyprus. 
un  angels  have  a  like  office  assigned  to  them  by  the 
iiet  Daniel.  The  closing  part  of  the  first  book  of  Para- 
Lott  cannot  be  fully  understood  unless  the  representative 
ion  of  some  of  the  angels  is  kept  in  mind.  Those  who 
nmmoned  to  the  council  in  Pandemonium  "by  place  or 
e  the  worthiest,"  have  such  an  office,  and  gather,  like 
berg  of  a  legislative  body,  to  consult  for  the  common 
ire.  But  in  the  case  before  us  they  are  wholly  snbordi- 
1  to  the  greater  powers  who  retain  their  own  colossal  di- 
ions  in  the  council  The  representative  spirits,  sum- 
id  "  from  every  band  and  squared  regiment,"  find  the 
nl  hall  too  small  for  their  admittance  in  their  natural 

and  for  the  privilege  of  going  within  they  submit  to  a 
rtion  to  "  less  than  smallest  dwarfs."    Unique  as  the  scene 

is  intended,  like  every  other  in  the  poem,  to  set  forth  a 
in  human  history.  It  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  since 
Spirit  of    Antichrist  is  the  same,    his  operations  are  the 

in  Hell  as  in  this  world.     The  volcanic  mountain,  the 

near  by  with  its  busy  industries,  the  sluice  from  the 
ing  lake,  and  lastly,  the  capital  "  city  and  proud  seat  of 
Eer,"  strongly  suggest  to  us  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  Campania, 
ppa's  sluice  from  Lake  Avemus  and  imperial  Home, 
couucil-hall  itself  is  modeled  upon  the  Koman  Pantheon, 
in  name  and  in  architecture.     Tlie  thousand  demigods  in 

"secret  conclave"  represent  to  the  Puritan  poet  the  evil 
tre  and  proud  tyrannies  that  had  their  seats  at  Home  (Hev. 
,  2).  The  spirits  summoned  from  without  represent  the 
ns,  tribes,  and  municipalities  of  Europe.  The  ambition 
le  emperors  and  then  of  the  popes,  reaching  out  over  the 
rns  of  Christendom,  reduced  to  insignificance  the  authority 
dignity  of  their  rulers.     The  comparison  of   the  repre- 
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sentative  spirits  to  a^pea  (the  "PygmsBan  race  beyond  the 
Indian  mount  ")*  is  the  satire  of  a  patriot  who  always  despised 
submission  to  a  foreign  potentate  and  all  imitation  of  the  an- 
tics of  a  corrupt  hierarchy.  During  the  Dark  Ages  there 
arose  in  Europe  a  belief  in  a  class  of  spirits  known  as  fairies, 
whose  diminutive  size  compared  with  the  heroic  stature  of  the 
gods  of  old  well  sets  forth  the  difEerence  between  the  real  and 
the  nominal  power  of  civil  governments  under  the  supremacy 
of  Home.  The  representatives  of  national  dignity,  intent 
upon  their  trifling  pleasures  and  unconscious  of  their  littleness 
are  compared  to  the  fairies  dancing  under  the  eye  of  the  peas- 
ant who  views  them  with  mingled  joy  and  fear — ^joy  that  the 
tyranny  of  his  home  rulers  is  broken,  and  fear  lest  the  foreign 
tyranny  is  about  to  be  something  worse,  or  at  least  more  de- 
grading. 

A  natural  question  arises  here,  Did  Milton,  then,  reject 
entirely  the  doctrine  of  Angels  as  real  beings  in  the  economy 
of  the  spirit  world  ?  Much  as  he  has  to  say  about  spirits  in 
Paradise  Lob%  the  facts  here  brought  to  view  might  indicate 
that  the  angels  have  no  substantial,  independent  existence  and 
are  not  believed  by  the  poet  to  have  any.  It  looks  as  though 
the  characters  of  the  poem  were  mere  forms  of  thought,  the 
creation  not  of  God  but  of  man.  In  the  examination  of  Mil- 
ton's prose  writings,  however,  we  find  this  theory  failing.  In 
the  Ohristiam,  Doctrine  the  angels  are  treated  as  independent 
essences,  living  before  the  creation  of  man  and  acting  first 
upon  him  instead  of  being  originated  by  him.  We  must  not 
imagine,  either,  that  they  are  one  thing  in  prose  and  another  in 
verse.  Whether  in  prose  or  verse,  the  prominent  aim  of 
Milton  was  truth.     The  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the 

*  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  differ  from  every  one  else  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  this  phrase.  The  ''Fygmsean  race"  is,  I  believe,  uniren- 
ally  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  ''faery  elves,"  while  the  ''Indian 
mount "  is  supposed  to  be  the  Himalaya  range.  To  this  notion  I  oppose 
the  following  considerations  :  first,  the  unnaturalness  of  the  language  if 
the  poet  intends  merely  to  repeat  or  explain  his  first  expression ;  second, 
the  individualized  character  of  the  name  "  Indian  mount "  which  could 
hardly  be  applied  to  the  Himalaya  range  ;  third,  the  fact  that  Mount 
Ophir  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesns  was  believed  to  be  the  Ophir  from 
which  the  ships  of  Solomon  brought  apes  and  peacocks ;  fourth,  the 
popular  fancy  that  the  bodies  of  apes  were  inhabited  by  devils. 
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ining  of  his  greatest  poem  would  be  unintelligible,  if  it 
not  preface  a  reverent  expression  of  divinely  revealed 
L  We  are,  then,  shut  up,  apparently,  to  the  conclusion 
Milton  intends  to  treat  what  we  know  as  abstractions,  the 
es  and  the  vices  of  onr  moral  constitution,  as  actual,  iude- 
ent  beings  in  the  invisible  world.  The  world  of  spirits, 
ifit  it  is  evident,  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  world  of  spirit 
h  we  may  become  acquainted  with  by  the  study  of  our 
higher,  immortal  nature. 
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Articlb  VI.— teaching  OF  THE  TWELVE  APOSTI 

[Recently  discovei^d  and  published,  etc  Edited  with  a  transktioi] 
trodnction  and  notes  hj  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  and  Francis  Bn 
Profeaaore  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York :  Chi 
Scribner's  Sons.    1881.} 

The  recent  publication  of  this  doooment  has  awake 
some  intersBt,  more  because  it  claims  to  be  a  discovery  of 
early  known,  but  long  lost  book,  than  becanee  of  anytl 
new  or  important  in  its  contents.  It  is  said  to  have  I 
foimd  in  the  library  of  a  monastery  in  Constantinople,  O' 
pying  five  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  parchment  lei 
which  constitute  the  volume.  The  manuscript  bears  the  Bi{ 
ture  of  "  Leon,  notary  and  sinner,"  who  completed  the  t 
scription  in  the  month  of  June,  A.  D.  1056. 

Is  this  4  copy  of  a  book  known  and  in  nee  at  that  time 
is  it  taken  from  a  manuBcript  or  book  of  an  earlier  date  i 
course  the  genninenesB  of  the  document  cannot  be  claimed ; 
it  was  not  originally  written  or  dictated  by  the  Apostles, 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  early  centaries  to  resort  to  this  I 
of  fiction,  fmd  books  were  made  by  unknown  authors,  wl 
were  ascribed  to  persons  who  were  known  and  honored  in 
church,  but  no  longer  living  to  disclaim  the  authorship, 
examples;  in  this  lately  found  volume  is  the  Episth 
Barnabas.  To  give  it  currency  and  authority  in  the  e 
church,  it  was  said  to  have  been  written  by  that  Bamabas  ' 
was  the  companion  of  Paul.  Later  critics  ascribe  it  to  a  ( 
tile  teacher,  who  wrote  in  some  respects  perhaps  in  the  s| 
of  Baroabas,  and  so  the  false  tradition  arose  that  it  was  wri 
by  the  friend  and  fellow-laborer  of  the  Apostle.  {Sippol 
and  hit  Age,  vol.  i.,  p.  53,  2d  ed. ;  Neamder,  Hi«t.  Ch.,  vol 
p,  406.)  There  is  also  the  so-called  second  Epistle  of  Olem 
not  recognized  as  genuine,  but  falsely  attributed  to  that  1 
man.  Even  the  first  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  corruptee 
some  person  of  hierarchic  aspirations.  {Mmheim  JEce.  R 
vol  i.,  p.  76 ;  2i'eanderj  vol  ii.,  p.  408,  Bohn  ed.)    There 
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also  in  this  volume  twelve  epistles  of  Ignatius.  This  poor 
"saint,"  eonceming  whom  there  is  so  much  romance  in 
regard  to  his  martyrdom  and  his  manuscripts,  is  the  reputed 
author  of  sixteen  epistles,  not  including  one  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  He  was  so  near  the  apostolic  age,  that  after  his  death 
many  epistles  were  written  in  his  name,  filled  with  sentiments 
inconsistent  with  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  he 
lived.  The  authors  of  these  forgeries  are  unknown,  but  to 
give  them  authority  they  were  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  Many 
eminent  critics  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
any  of  them  as  now  known.  A  late  critic  has  reduced  their 
number  to  three ;  but  these  appear  to  be  heavily  loaded  with 
interpolations  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  centuries.  {HippolyUM 
and  his  Age^  vol.  L  p.  82.)  The  only  remaining  document  in 
this  volume  is  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  which  is  evi- 
dently a  copy  of  some  parts  of  manuscripts  well  known  in 
ecclesiastical  literature  since  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. This  is  therefore  no  newly  discovered  manuscript,  no 
new  truth  is  brought  to  light,  and  the  entire  volume  might 
have  remained  eight  hundred  years  longer  in  its  musty  obscur- 
ity without  inflicting  any  loss  to  the  church  or  the  world.  The 
fiChcalled  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles "  may  be  found  in  sub- 
stance in  the  Coptic  Apostolic  Co/rums^  and  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  with  only  such  differences 
as  might  be  expected  to  occur  from  transcription,  translation, 
addition  and  customs  of  local  churches  in  which  different 
copies  of  the  same  work  were  used. 

Du  Piu,  speaking  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  says :  "  It 
ia  very  difficult  to  determine  the  time  when  they  first  appeared. 
The  author  is  wholly  unknown.  All  that  can  be  said  or  con- 
jectured is  that  the  Constitutions  attributed  to  the  Apostles, 
belong  to  the  third,  or  rather  to  the  fourth  century,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  they  have  been  expurgated,  changed  and 
augmented  according  to  the  customs  of  different  times  and 
countries.  {Auteur's  Ecc.^  vol.  i.,  p.  31,  ed.  1690.)  Du  Piu 
also  says :  "  The  book  entitled  the  doctrine  or  teachings  of  the 
Apostles  might  be  the  same  as  the  original  Constitutions."  He 
iiames  three  writers  who  believed  the  book  mentioned  by 
£ufiebius  and  Athanasius  was  the  same  as  the  Apostles'^  Canons 
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or  Conatitutiona.  Such  was  the  opiBiou  of  Nicephorufi,  P; 
arch  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  centnry ; 
of  Zonaras  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  Matthew  Blast 
who  lived  in  the  fonrteenth  centnry.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  there  were  probably  two  parts  of  the  Constitnti 
one  large,  as  now  known  (which  included  the  Teachings), 
the  other  an  abridgment  which  was  nsed  to  teach  the  d 
pline  and  faith  of  the  church  to  catechumens.     (Vol,  i.,  p, 

Bunsen  has  written  largely  on  the  Apostolic  Constitnti 
their  character,  origin,  and  importance.  He  thinks  the 
ditional  customs,  ordinances,  or  injunctions  which  were  id 
porated  in  them,  "  treated  first  on  the  teaching  and  recep 
of  the  catechumens,  secondly  on  worship  and  rites,  thirdli 
the  government  and  whole  constitutional  discipline  of 
church."  "  These  books  were  specially  intended  for  catei 
mens  as  a  preparation  for  baptism,  as  Athanasios  says  expre 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  themselvea"  "Thewritei 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  centnry,  such  as  Eusebius 
Athanasius  call  the  book  in  question  the  Doctrine  or  the  j 
trinea  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  in  itself  the  most  natural  bu] 
sitioD  that  this  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles  is  no  other  than 
Constitutions  or  Ordinances  of  the  Apostles,  for  otberwiee 
should  know  nothing  of  a  book  so  highly  respected  and 
much  read."    {Hippolytua  and  his  Age,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  403, 40 

Vansleib  in  his  "  L'Histoire  de  I'EgUse  d'  Alexaudi 
1677,  speaking  of  the  Canons  of  the  Coptic  Church  says :  ' 
ont  encore  d'autres  Canons,  qu'ils  appellent  des  Apotres, 
quels,  les  Melchites,  et  les  Nestoriens  ont  tradoits  en  lar 
Arabe,  et  reduits  en  on  volorae."  This  volume  is  divided 
two  parts,  in  one  of  which,  judging  from  the  table  of  conb 
is  found  the  so-called  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostl 
This  work  is  called,  in  Coptic  and  Arabic,  "  The  Canon 
our  Holy  Fathers  the  Apostlea"  (Vid.  preface  to  transla 
of  Coptic  Apostolic  Canons,  by  H.  Tattam,  1848,  London.) 

Preliminary  to  the  utterance  of  the  so-called  Teachings 
Canons,  the  Apostles  are  represented  as  assembled  toget 
and  acting  under  the  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
they  should  "  make  known  these  words  in  all  the  world." 
therefore  pleased  them  that  John  should  speak  first.'*    T 
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w  in  turn  the  other  Apostles,  giving  hj  this  fictitiouB  rep- 
itation  a  plausible  reason  for  calling  the  Canons,  the 
hing  or  precepts  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
)  facilitate  a  comparieon  of  the  "  Teachings  "  with  extracts 
the  Canons  and  ConstitutionB,  a  translation  is  here  given. 
tic  Canons,  Bk.  I.,  translated  by  C.  0.  J.  Bnnsen.  Sip- 
liM  and  his  Age,  vol.  IL) 


TBINQ   OF  THE   TWELVE 
APOSTLES. 

HMO  OF  THE  LORD  THROUGH 
:  TWELVE  APOSTLES  TO  THE 
IONS. 

There  are  two  ways,  one  of 
jid  one  of  death,  and  the  dif- 
ce  ia  great  between  the  two 
.    Now  the  waj  of  life  is  this : 

thou   shalt   love   God   who ; 

thee  ;  second,  thjr  neighbor  : 
jself ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
Ist  not  have  befall  thee,  do 
hou  to  another.  Of  these  i 
i  the  teaching  ia  this :   bless  I 

that  curse  you  and  praj  for  i 
enemies ;  and  fast  for  them  ! 
jersecute  you ;  for  what  favor ' 
'.  you  love  them  that  love  you  7 
it  even  the  heathen  the  some  7 
ou,  love  them  that  hate  you, 
rou  shall  not  have  an  enemy. 
in  from  carnal  and  worldly 
«.  If  one  give  thee  a  blow 
e  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
also,  and  thou  wilt  be  perfect. 
ie  constrain  thee  to  go  one 

go  with  him  two.  If  one 
thy  cloak,  give  him  also  thy 

U  one  take  from  thee  what 
lie,  demand  it  not  back,  for 
ez  canst  thou.  To  every  one 
uketb  thee  give,  and  demand 
back,  for  to  all  the  Father 
d  give  of  his  own  graces. 
Bed  is  he  that  giveth  according 


THE   DOCTRWB  OP  TBE  TWO  WATS> 


John  »aid :  There  are  two  ways, 
one  is  the  way  of  life,  and  the  other 
is  the  way  of  death,  and  there  is 
much  difference  in  these  two  ways. 
But  the  way  of  life  is,  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart 
who  created  thee,  for  this  is  the 
first  commandment.  But  the  sec- 
ond is,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself. 

Matth£to  said:  Every  thing  that 
thou  wouldst  not  should  be  done  to 
thee,  that  do  not  thou  also  to  an. 
other.  [Cop.  Canons,  Bk.  I.]  Bless 
them  that  curse  you,  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you.  Love 
your  enemies ;  for  what  thank  is  it 
if  ye  love  those  that  love  you,  for 
even  the  Qentiles  do  the  same. 
But  do  ye  love  those  that  hate  you, 
and  ye  shall  have  no  enemy.  Ab- 
stain from  fleshly  and  wordly  lusts. 
If  any  one  give  thee  a  stroke  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  tiim  the  other 
also.  If  any  one  compel  thee  to  go 
a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  And 
he  that  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  [thy  coat,  let  him 
have  thy  cloke  also.  And  from 
him  that  taketh  thy  goods,  require 
them  not  again.    Qive  to  him  that 
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to  the  commandment,  for  he  is 
guiltless.  Woe  to  him  that  taketh  : 
for  if  one  that  ia  in  need  taketh,  he 
shall  be  guiltless ;  but  he  that  is 
not  in  need  shall  give  account 
wherefore  he  took  and  whereunto; 
and  being  in  durance  shall  be  ques- 
tioned touching  what  he  did.  and 
he  shall  not  go  out  thence  until  he 
give  back  the  last  farthing.  Con- 
cerning this  too  it  hath  been  said : 
let  thj  alms  sweat  in  th;  hands 
till  thou  know  to  whom  to  give. 

II. — And  the  second  command- 
ment of  the  teaching  is :  thou  shalt 
not  kill ;  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery ;  thou  shalt  not  seduce 
boys  :  thou  shalt  not  be  a  fornica- 
tor ;  thou  ebalt  not  steal ;  thou 
shalt  not  use  magic  art ;  thou  shalt 
not  practice  sorcery ;  thou  ahalt 
not  kill  a  chUd  in  the  womb  ;  nor 
slay  it  after  it  is  brought  forth. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
goods ;  thou  shalt  not  forswear 
thee  ;  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness ;  thou  shalt  not  be  a  slanderer ; 
thou  shalt  not  bear  malice.  Thou 
shall  not  be  double-minded,  nor 
double-tongued,  for  a  snare  of  death 
is  the  double  tongue.  Thy  speech 
shall  not  be  lying  nor  vain,  but 
filled  with  doing.  Thou  shalt  not 
be  avaricious,  nor  grasping,  nor  a 
hypocrite,  nor  malicious,  nor  arro- 
gant. Thou  shalt  not  take  evil 
counsel  against  thy  neighbor. 
Thou  shalt  not  bate  any  man,  but 
some  thou  shalt  reprove,  for  some 
thou  shalt  pray,  and  some  thou 
shalt  love  above  thy  life. 

HI. — My  child  flee  from  aU  wick- 
edness and  from  everything  like  it. 
Be  not  prone  to  anger,  for  anger 
leadeth  to  murder ;  n9r  envious, 
nor  quarrelsome,  nor  passionate,  for 
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asketh  thee,  and  from  him 
would  borrow  of  thee  do  not  t 
thy  hand.  It  is  reasonable  to 
to  all  out  of  thine  own  labors.  | 
Const.,  Bk.  VIL] 


Peter  aaid:  Thou  shalt  not  I 
thou  shalt  not  commit  adult 
thou  shalt  not  commit  fomicat 
thou  shalt  not  pollute  a  yoi 
thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt 
be  a  sorcerer ;  thou  shalt  not 
divination  ;  thou  shalt  not  cai 
woman  to  miscarry,  neither  if 
has  brought  forth  a  child  abalt  1 
kill  it ;  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's ;  i 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness ;  i 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  any 
neither  shalt  thou  think  evil ;  1 
shalt  not  be  double-minded,  nei 
shalt  thou  be  double-tongued, 
a  double-tongue  is  a  snare  of  de 
thy  speech  shall  not  be  vain,  nei 
tending  to  a  lie  ;  thou  shalt  no 
covetous,  neither  mpacious,  no 
hypocrite,  nor  of  an  evil  heart, 
proud  ;  thou  shalt  not  speak  an 
word  against  thy  neighbor;  : 
shalt  not  hate  any  man,  but 
shalt  reprove  some,  and  shalt  I 
mercy  upon  others ;  thou  ahalt ; 
for  some,  and  shalt  love  othei 
thy  own  soul. 

Andrew  aaid:  My  son,  flee  f 
all  evil  and  hate  all  evU.  Be 
angry,  because  anger  leads  to  i 
der,  tor  anger  is  an  evil  dei 
Be  not  emulous,  neither  be  coi 
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of  all  these  are  murders  begotten. 
My  child,  be  not  lustful,  for  lust 
leadeth  to  fornication ;  nor  foul- 
mouthed,  nor  supercilious,  for  all 
these  are  adulteries  begotten.  My 
child,  be  not  an  observer  of  omens, 
for  it  leadeth  to  idolatry;  nor 
practise  enchantments :  nor  be  an 
astrologer ;  nor  a  purifier ;  nor  wish 
to  see  these  things,  for  of  these  is 
begotten  idolatry.  My  child,  be 
not  a  liar,  for  lying  leads  to  theft ; 
nor  a  miser ;  nor  Tain-glorious,  for 
of  all  these  are  begotten  thefts. 
My  child,  be  not  a  murmurer,  for 
it  leads  to  calunmy ;  nor  self-willed ; 
nor  evil-minded  ;  for  of  all  these 
are  calumnies  begotten.  But  be 
meek,  for  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth.  Be  long-suffering,  and 
merciful,  and  guileless,  and  gentle, 
and  good,  ever  reverencing  the 
words  which  thou  hast  heard. 
Thou  shalt  not  exalt  thyself,  nor 
suffer  thy  soul  to  be  over-bold. 
Thy  soul  shall  not  cleave  to  the 
high,  but  with  the  righteous  and 
the  lowly  shalt  thou  dwell.  The 
happenings  that  befall  thee  accept 
as  good,  knowing  that  without  Grod 
nothing  occurs. 


rv.— My  child,  thou  shalt  night 
and  day  remember  him  who  speaks 
to  thee  the  word  of  God ;  thou 
shalt  honor  him  as  the  Lord,  for 
whence  the  word  of  the  Lord  is 
spoken,  there  the  Lord  is.  And 
thou  shalt  daily  seek  the  counte- 
luuiceaof  the  saints  that  thoumay- 
^  be  refreshed  by  their  discourses. 

VOL.  vn.  36 


tious,  nor  quarrelsome,  for  murder 
proceeds  from  these. 

Philip  said:  My  son,  be  not  of 
unlawful  desires,  because  desire 
leads  to  fornication 

Simon  said:  My  son,  be  not  the 
utterer  of  an  evil  expression  nor  of 
obscenity,  neither  be  thou  haughty, 
for  of  these  things  come  adulteries. 

James  said:  My  son,  be  not  a 
diviner,  for  divination  leadeth  to 
idolatry;  neither  be  thou  an  en- 
chanter, nor  an  astrologer,  nor  a 
magician,  nor  an  idolater ;  neither 
teach  them  nor  hear  them,  for  from 
these  things  proceeds  idolatry. 

Nathaniel  said :  My  son,  be  not  a 
liar,  because  a  falsehood  leadeth  to 
blasphemy.  Neithe»be  thou  a  lover 
of  silver  nor  a  lover  of  vain  glory, 
for  from  these  thefts  arise.  My 
son,  be  not  a  murmurer,  because 
repining  leadeth  a  man  to  blas- 
phemy. Be  thou  not  harsh,  nor  a 
thinker  of  evil,  for  of  all  these 
things  contentions  are  begotten. 
But  be  thou  meek,  for  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  Be  thou 
sincere,  gentle,  good ;  trembling  at 
the  word  of  God,  which  thou  hast 
heard.  Do  not  exalt  thyself  neither 
shalt  thou  give  thy  heart  to  pride, 
but  thou  shalt  increase  more  and 
more  with  the  just  and  humble. 
Every  evil  which  cometh  upon  thee 
receive  as  good,  knowing  that 
nothing  shall  come  upon  thee  but 
fromOhod. 

Thomas  said:  My  son,  he  who 
declareth  to  thee  the  word  of  Gk>d, 
thou  shalt  love  him  as  the  apple  of 
thine  eyes,  and  remember  him  by 
night  and  day;  thou  shalt  honor 
him  as  of  the  Lord;  for  in  that 
place  in  which  the  word  of  power 
is,  there  is  the  Lord ;  and  thou  shalt 
seek  his  face  daily,  him,  and  those 
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Tfaou  shalt   not   desire   Tariance, 
but  shalt  pacify  them  that  are  at 
strife;    thou  shalt   judge   justly, 
shalt  not  regard  the  person  in  re- 
proving for  transgressions.    Thou 
shalt  not  be  of  two  minds,  whether 
it  shall  be  or  not.    Be  not  one  who 
holds  the  hands  open  to  receive  but 
clinched  toward  giving ;  if  aught 
thou  hast,  by  thy  hands  thou  shalt 
make    atonement    for    thy    sins. 
Thou  shalt  not  hesitate  to  give,  nor 
giving  shalt  thou  murmur,  for  thou 
shalt  know  who  is  the  good  giver- 
back   of  the   recompense.     Thou 
shalt  not  turn  thy  face  away  from 
the  needy,  but  shalt  share  all  things 
with  thy  brother,  and  shalt  not  say 
they  are  thine  own ;  for  if  you  are 
partners  in  what  is  imperishable, 
how  much  rather  in  things  perish- 
able?    Thou  shalt  not  take   thy 
hand  off  thy  son  or  off  thy  daughter, 
but  from  youth  shalt  inculcate  the 
fear  of  God.     Thou  shalt  not  in 
thy  bitterness  give  commands  to 
thy  slave  or  hknd-maid  who  hope 
in  the  same  Qod,  lest  perchance 
they  should  not  fear  Gk>d  who  is 
over  both;  for  he  cometh  not  to 
call  men  according  to  persons,  but 
to  call  those  whom  the  spirit  hath 
made  ready.     And   you,    slaves, 
shall  be  subject  to  your  masters  as 
to  Gk)d's  image,  in  modesty  and 
fear.    Thou  shalt  hate  all  hypocrisy 
and  whatever  is  not  pleasing  to 
the  Lord.    Thou  shalt  not  forsake 
the    Lord's    commandments,    but 
shalt  observe  what  thou  hast  re- 
ceived, neither  adding  nor  taking 
away.    In  the  congregation  thou 
shalt   confess   thy  transgressions, 
and  shalt  not  come  forward  to  thy 
prayer    with   a   bad    conscience. 
This  is  the  way  of  life. 


who  remain  of  the  saints,  that  thon 
mayest  rest  thee  on  their  words. 

Cephas  said:  Thou  shalt  not 
cause  schisms;  thou  shalt  recon- 
cile in  peace  thoee  who  contend 
with  one  another.  Judge  in  right- 
eousness without  acceptation  of 
persons.  Doubt  not  in  thy  prsver, 
thinking  whether  what  thon  hast 
asked  of  Him  will  be  or  not  Let 
it  not,  indeed,  be,  that  when  thon 
receivest  thou  stretchest  out  thine 
hand,  but  when  thou  shouldest  give 
thou  drawest  thy  hand  to  thee. 
But  if  thou  hast  at  hand,  thou  shalt 
give  for  the  redemption  of  thy  sins. 
Thou  shalt  not  doubt,  thou  shalt 
give ;  neither  when  thou  hast  given 
shalt  thou  murmur,  knowing  there 
is  a  reward  of  Qod,  Thou  shalt  not 
turn  away  from  the  needy,  but 
shalt  communicate  with  the  needy 
in  all  things;  thou  shalt  not  aay 
these  things  are  mine  alone.  If  ye 
communicate  with  one  another  in 
those  things  which  are  incorrupti- 
ble, how  much  rather  should  ye 
not  do  it  in  those  things  which  are 
corruptible?  [Cop.  Canons,  Bk.  I.] 
Thou  shalt  not  take  off  thine 
hand  from  thy  son  or  from  thy 
daughter,  but  shall  teach  them  the 
fear  of  Qod  from  their  youth.  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  not  conmiand  thy  man 
servant,  or  thy  maid  servant,  who 
trust  in  the  same  God,  with  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  lest  they  groan  against 
thee,  and  wrath  be  upon  thee  from 

God And  ye,  servants,  be 

subject  to  your  masters,  as  to  the 
representatives  of  God  with  atten- 
tion and  fear.  Thou  shalt  hate  all 
hypocrisy;  and  whatsoever  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  Lord,  that  shalt  thou  do. 
By  no  means  forsake  the  commands 
of  the  Lord;  thou  shalt  observe 
what  things  thou  hast  received 
from  Him,  neither  adding  to  them 
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v.— Bnt  this  is  the  way  of  death ; 
first  of  all,  it  is  evil  and  full  of 
curse;  murders,  adulteries,  lusts, 
fornifications,  thefts,  idolatries, 
magic  arts,  ^rceries,  robberies, 
false  testimonies,  hypocrisies,  du- 
plicity, guile,  arrogance,  depravity, 
wHlfnlnesB,  avarice,  foul  speech, 
envy,  over-boldness,  loftiness, 
boastfulness ;  persecutors  of  the 
good,  hating  truth,  loving  false- 
hood, knowing  not  the  reward  of 
righteousness,  not  cleaving  to  what 
is  good  nor  to  just  judgment,  intent 
not  upon  good  but  upon  evil ;  to 
whom  meekness  and  patience  are 
foreign ;  loving  vanities,  seeking  re- 
compense, not  compassionating  the 
poor,  not  caring  for  him  who  is  in 
distress,  not  knowing  him  that 
made  them ;  murderers  of  children, 
defaoers  of  God's  image,  turning 
away  from  the  needy,  oppressing 
theafiUcted ;  advocates  of  the  rich, 
arlntrary  judges  of  the  poor,  of- 
fenders in  every  way ;  may  you  be 
saved,  children,  from  all  these. 


^~See  that  none  lead  thee 
astray  from  this  way  of  teaching, 
for  he  teaches  thee  without  Gk)d. 
^or  if  thou  canst  bear  the  whole 
yoke  of  the  Lord  thou  shalt  be  per- 
^t;  but  if  thou  canst  not,  what 


nor  taking  away  from  them.  Thou 
shalt  confess  thy  sins  unto  the  Lord 
thy  Qod.  Thou  shalt  not  proceed 
to  thy  prayer  in  the  day  of  thy 
wickedness,  before  thou  hast  laid 
aside  thy  bitterness.  This  is  the 
way  of  life.  [Ap.  Const.,  Bk.  Vn., 
c.  18,  18,  14.] 

But  the  way  of  death  is  known 
by  its  wicked  practices :  for  therein 
is  the  ignorance  of  Gk)d,  and  the 
introduction  of  many  evils,  .... 
whereby  come  murders,  adulteries, 
fornications,  perjuries,  unlawful 
lusts,  thefts,  idolatries,  magic  arts, 
witchcrafts,  rapines,  false-witness- 
es, hypocrisies,  double-heartedness, 
deceit,  pride,  malice,  insolence,  cov- 
etousness,  obscene  talk,  jealousy, 
confidence,  haughtiness,  arrogance, 
impudence,  persecution  of  the  good, 
enmity  to  truth,  love  of  lies,  igno- 
rance of  righteousness.  For  they 
who  do  such  things  do  not  adhere 
to  goodness,  or  to  righteous  judg- 
ment: they  watch  not  for  good, 
but  for  evil ;  from  whom  meekness 
and  patience  are  far  off,  who  love 
vain  things,  pursuing  after  reward, 
having  no  pi^  on  the  poor,  not 
laboring  for  him  that  is  in  misery, 
nor  knowing  Him  that  made  them ; 
murderers  of  infants,  destroyers  of 
the  worknoianship  of  Gk)d,  that  turn 
away  from  the  needy,  adding  afflic- 
tion to  the  afflicted,  the  flatterers  of 
the  rich,  the  despisers  of  the  poor, 
ftdl  of  sin.  May  you,  children,  be 
delivered  from  all  these.  [Ap. 
Const.,  Bk.  VIL,  c.  18.] 

See  that  no  man  seduce  thee 
from  piety,  for  if  thou  dost  not 
turn  out  of  the  right  way,  thou 
shalt  not  be  ungodly.  Now  con- 
cem^Qg  the  several  sorts  of  food, 
the  Lord  says  to  thee,  ye  shaU  eat 
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thon  canst  that  do.  And  as  to  food, 
bear  what  thou  canst,  bnt  strictly 
abstain  from  what  is  offered  to 
idols,  for  It  is  worship  of  dead  gods. 

VU. — And  concerning  baptism, 
thus  baptize :  having  first  declared 
all  these  things,  baptize  in  the  nami 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  run: 
water.  But  if  thou  have  not  living 
wat«r,  baptize  in  other  water ;  and 
if  thou  canst  not  in  cold,  then 
warm.  But  if  thou  have  neither, 
pour  on  the  head  water  thrice 
the  name  of  Father  and  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit.  Before  baptism  let 
the  baptizer  and  the  baptized  fast, 
and  any  others  who  can ;  but  thou 
shalt  bid  the  baptized  to  fast  or 
two  days  before. 


Vni.— And  let  not  your  fast  be 
with  the  hypocrites,  for  they  fast 
on  the  second  day  of  the  week 
and  the  fifth,  but  do  you  fast 
the  fourth  and  on  the  friday.  Nor 
pray  after  the  manner  of  the  hypo- 
oritea,  but  as  the  Lord  has  enjoined 
in  his  gospel  thus  pray :  Our  Father 
in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  na 
thy  kingdom  come;  thy  wiU  be 
done  as  in  heaven  so  on  earth ;  our 
daily  bread  give  us  to-day ;  and  for- 
give ns  out  debt  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors;  and  bring  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  froia 
the  evil  one ;  for  thine  ia  power, 
and  glory  forever.  Thrice  aaday 
pray  thus. 


the  good  things  of  the  earth, 
do  ye  abstain  from  things  ofl 
to  idols,  for  they  offer  thet 
honor  of  demons.  [Ap.  Const. 
VU.,  c.  19,  20,  ai.i 

Now  concerning  baptdsm, 
shalt  BO  baptize  as  the  Lord  i 
manded  us;  go  ye,  teach  all 
tions,  baptizing  them  in  the  t 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
of  the  Holy  Qhoat.  But  b 
baptism,  let  him  that  is  to  be 
tizedfast.    [CSS.] 

Let  the  water  be  drawn  intt 
font,  or  flow  into  it.  And  let 
thus,  if  they  have  no  scarcity 
if  there  be  a  scarcity,  let  them 
the  water  which  shall  be  fi 
into  the  font.  .  .  .  Let  him  tht 
ceiveth  baptism  say :  "  I  beliei 
the  only  true  God,  the  Fathei 
mighty,  and  in  His  only  b^ 
Son  Jeeus  Christ,  our  Lord 
Savior,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
quickener."  And  he  who  bee 
eth  it  shall  lay  his  hand  on  the 
of  him  who  receiveth,  dipping 
three  times,  confessing  these  tt 
each  time.    [Cop.  Can.,  Bk.  H. 

But  let  not  your  fasts  be  witi 
hypocrites ;  for  they  fast  on 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  n 
But  do  you  either  fast  the  e: 
five  days,  or  on  the  fourth  da 
the  week,  and  on  the  day  of 
preparation.  Now  when  ye  ] 
be  not  ye  as  the  hypocrites ;  bi 
the  Lord  has  appointed  us  in 
Gospel,  ao  pray  ye ;  Our  Ft 
which  art  in  heaven,  hallowe 
thy  name ;  thy  kingdom  cc 
thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heavei 

earth ;  give  us  this  day  our  i 
bread ;  and  forgive  us  our  debt 
we  forgive  our  debtors;  and 

not  into  temptation,  but  dd 

from  evil,  for  thine  la  the  k 
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-And  concerning  the  euchsr- 
ns  give  th&iikB.  First  aa  to 
p:  We  give  thee  thanks,  our 
r,  for  the  holy  vine  of  David 
rvsBt,  which  thou  hast  made 
I  to  OB  through  JesuB,  thy 
It ;  to  thee  be  glory  forever, 
the  broken  bread :  We  give 
shanks,  our  Father,  for  the 
d  knowledge  which  thou  hast 
known  to  us  through  Jeeus 
irvant;  to  thee  be  glory  for- 
As  this  broken  bread  was 
red  over  the  hille,  and  having 
lathered  became  one  so  may 
ingregation  be  gathered  from 
da  of  the  earth  into  thy  king- 
for  thine  is  glory  and  power 
T  through  Jesua  Christ.  And 
le  eat  or  drink  of  jour  eucbar- 
ve  those  baptized  in  the  name 
i  Lord,  for  of  this  the  Lord 
live  not  what  is  holy  to  the 


-And  when  you  are  filled  give 
B  thus  :  We  give  thee  thanke, 
Father,  for  thy  holy  name 
I  thou  hast  caused  to  dwell  in 
»rt8,  and  for  the  knowledge, 
aith  and  immortality  which 
last  made  known  to  us  thraugb 
thy  servant ;  to  thee  be  glory 
iT.  Thou,  Almighty  Haeter, 
make  all  things  for  thy  name's 

both  food  and  drink  thou 
given  to  men  for  enjoyment, 
they  might   give  thanks   to 

and  on  us  thou  hast  bestowed 
ual  food  and  drink  and  life 
isting  through  thy  servant, 
e  all  we  thank  thee  that  thou 
jwerfnl ;  to  thee  be  glory  for- 
Bemember,  Lord,  thy  con- 


dom for  ever.  Amen.  Fray  thus 
thrice  in  a  day.  [Ap.  Const.,  Bk. 
VIL,  c.  34.] 

Now  concerning  the  eucharistical 
thanksgiving  say  thus ;  We  thank 
thee  our  Father  for  that  life  which 
thou  hast  made  known  to  us  by 
Jesus  thy  Bon.  Do  thou,  O  Lord 
Almighty,  so  gather  together  thy 
church  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
into  thy  kingdom  as  this  [com]  was 
once  scattered,  and  is  now  become 
one  loaf.  We  also,  our  Father, 
thank  thee  for  the  precious  blood  of 
Jeeus  Christ  which  was  shed  for  us. 
For  through  Him  glory  is  to  be 
given  to  thee  for  ever.  Let  no  one 
eat  of  these  things  that  is  not  ini- 
tiated ;  but  those  only  who  have 
been  baptized  into  the  death  of  the 
Lord.    fAp.  Const,  Bk.Vn.,c.  26.] 


After  the  participation,  give 
thanks  in  this  manner  :  We  thank 
thee,  O  Qod  and  Father  of  Jesus 
our  Savior,  for  thy  holy  name 
which  thou  haet  made  to  inhabit 
among  us ;  and  that  knowledge, 
faith,  love,  and  immortality  which 
thou  hast  given  us  through  thy 
Son  Jesus.  Thou,  O  Aimighty 
Lord,  hast  created  the  world  and 
the  things  that  are  therein,  by 
TTim  ;  and  hast  planted  a  law  in 
our  souls,  and  beforehand  didst 
prepare  things  for  the  convenience 
of  men.  Thou,  O  God,  who  art 
powerful,  who  didst  send  upon 
earth  Jeeus  thy  Christ  to  live  with 
men,  do  thou  even  now,  through 
Him,  be  mindful  of  this  thy  holy 
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gregatloD  to  deliver  it  from  all 
ciTil,  and  to  make  it  perfect  iu  thy 
love,  and  gather  it  from  the  four 
winds,  sanctified  into  thy  kingdom 
which  thou  hast  prepared  for  it ; 
for  thine  ie  power  and  gloiy  for- 
ever. May  grace  come  and  this 
world  pasa  away.  Hosamia  to 
son  of  David.  If  one  Is  holy,  let 
him  come ;  if  not,  let  hint  repent. 
Maianatha,  Amen.  But  permit  the 
propheta  to  give  thanks  as  much  as 
theywiU. 


church,  ....  and  deliver  it 
all  evil,  and  perfect  it  in  thj 
and  gather  na  all  ti^ether  in 
kingdom  whicli  thou  hast  pre] 
Let  this  thy  kingdom  come, 
sanna  to  the  son  of  David.  . 
If  any  one  be  holy,  let  him 
near ;  but  if  any  one  be  not 
let  bim  become  such  by  repenl 
Permit  also  to  your  iH^byt 
give  thanks.    [Ap.  Const.,  Bk 

c.a«.] 


XI.— Whoever  comefh  and  teach- 
eth  you  all  this  aforesaid,  receive 
him.  But  if  the  teacher  himself, 
turning  aside,  teach  other  doctrine 
unto  destruction,  give  not  ear  to 
him  ;  but  if  unto  the  promotio 
righteousness  and  knowlet^  of 
the  Lord,  receive  bim  as  the  Lord. 
And  with  regard  to  apostles  and 
prophets,  do  with  them  according 
to  the  ordinanc«  of  the  Gospel. 
Let  every  apostle  who  cometh  to 
you  be  received  as  the  Lord.  ~ 
shall  not  overstay  one  day,though,if 
need  be,  the  next ;  but  if  he  remain 
three  days  he  ia  a  false  prophet. 
And  let  not  the  apostle,  on  departs 
ing,  take  aught  save  bread  till  he 
come  to  a  stopping  place ;  and  if  he 
ask  money  he  is  a  false  prophet  j 
and  the  prophet  that  speaketh  in 
the  spirit  yott  shall  not  question 
nor  judge,  for  every  offence  shall 
be  forgiven,  but  this  offence  shall 
not  be  forgiven.  Not  every 
that  speaketh  in  the  spirit  ie  a 
prophet,  unless  be  have  the  ways 
of  the  Lord.  By  their  ways  then 
shall  the  false  prophet  and  the 
prophet  be  known.  And  no  prophet 
who  in  the  spirit  ajipointeth  a  feast 
eateth  thereof,  unless  he  be  a  false 
prophet;  and  any  prophet  who 
teacheth   the  truth,    if    what   he 


Whosoever  comes  to  you 
gives  thanks  in  this  manner  n 
him  BM  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
he  preach  another  doctrine,  < 
ent  from  that  which  Christ 
has  delivered  to  you,  such  a: 
you  must  not  permit  to  give  tb 
[Ap.  Const.,  Bk.  VH.,  c.  27.] 
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aeth  he  do  not,  is  a  false 
het    Bat  no  prophet  apprOTed, 

working  for  the  world'H  mya- 
ot  the  church,  bat  not  teach- 
to  do  what  things  he  doetb, 

be  judged  by  yon,  for  with 
he  hath  judgment ;  for  so  too 
the  prophets  of  old.  And 
to  Muth,  in  the  spirit,  give  me 
sys  or  other  things,  you  ahall 
learken  to  him ;  but  tf  for  oth- 
]  atraita  he  say  give  let  no  one 


L— Let  every  one  that  cometh 
le  name  of  the  Lord  beie- 
d,  and  then  by  testing  yon 
know  him,  for  you  shall  hare 
rstanding  right  and  left.  If 
lat  cometh  be  a  wayfarer,  help 
18  much  as  you  may  :  he  shall 
tarry  with  you  save  two  or 
I  days  if  need  be.  Bat  if  he 
d  abide  among  you,  being  an 
at,  let  hini  labor  and  eat ;  bat 
>  hare  no  trade  proTide  ac- 
ng  to  your  judgment,  that  no 
may  live  as  a  Christian  among 
If  he  will  not  act  thus,  he  is 
fflcker  in  Christ.     Beware  of 


1.— Every  true  prophet  that 
1  abide  with  you  is  worthy  of 
utenance.  Similarly  a  true 
ler  also,  like  the  workman,  is 
by  of  his  sustenance.  Every 
Fruit,  therefore,  of  the  wine- 
and  the  threebing-floor  and 
&nd  sheep  thou  shalt  take  and 
to  the  prophets,  for  they  are 
high-priests.  But  if  you  have 
rophets,  give  to  the  poor.  If 
make  a  baking,  take  the  fii«t- : 
and  give  according  to  the . 
oaodment.  In  like  manner,  | 
<eniDga  jarof  wineor  oil,  take  . 
flrst-fruit    and    give    to  the  | 


But  whosoever  comee  to  you,  let 
him  be  first  examined  uid  then 
received,  for  ye  have  understanding 
and  are  able  to  know  the  right  hand 
from  the  left,  and  to  distinguish 
false  teachers  from  true.  Bnt 
when  a  teacher  Comee  to  you  sup- 
ply bim  with  what  be  wants  with  all 
i^kdiness.  And  even  when  a  false 
teacher  comes,  yon  shall  give  him 
for  his  necessity.  [Ap,  Const.,  Bk. 
Vn.,  c.  28.] 


Every  true  prophet  or  teacher 
that  cornea  to  you  is  worthy 
of  his  maintenance,  as  being  a 
laborer  in  the  word  of  righteous- 
nesB.  All  the  first-fraits  of  the 
wine-press,  the  threshing-floor,  the 
oxen,  and  the  sheep,  thou  shalt 
give  to  the  priests.  Thou  shalt 
give  the  tenth  of  thy  increase  to 
the  orphan  and  to  the  widow,  and 
to  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger. 
All  the  first-fruito  of  thy  hot-bread, 
of  thy  barrels  of  wine,  or  oil,  shalt 
thou  give  to  the  priests ;  but  those 
of  silver,  and  of  garments,  and  of 
all  sorts  of  possessions  to  the  orphan 
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prophets ;  and  of  money,  and  rai-  and  the  widow, 
ment,  and  of  every  possession  take  '  VII.,  c.  29.] 
the  first-fruit,  as  may  seem  right  to 
thee,  and   give  according   to  the 
commandment. 


[Ap.  Const,  Bk. 


XIV. — Coming  together  on  the 
Lord's  day  break  bread  and  give 
thanks,  confessing  your  transgres- 
sions that  your  sacrifice  may  be 
pure.  And  let  no  one  who  has  a 
dispute  with  his  fellow  approach 
with  you  until  they  be  reconciled, 
lest  your  sacrifice  be  profaned,  for 
this  is  the  sacrifice  spoken  of  by  the 
Lord;  In  every  place  and  time 
bring  to  me  a  clean  sacrifice,  for  I 
am  a  great  King  saith  the  Lord, 
and  my  name  is  wonderful  among 
the  nations. 

XV. — ^Appoint  for  yourselves  bish- 
ops and  deacons  worthy  of  the 
Lord,  men  meek  and  not  avaricious, 
and  true  and  proved,  for  they  too 
perform  for  you  the  functions  of 
prophets  and  teachers.  Therefore  { 
despise  them  not,  for  they  are  the 
ones  among  you  honored  with  the 
prophets  and  the  teachers. 

Reprove  one  another  not  in  wrath 
but  in  peace,  as  you  have  it  in  the 
Qospel.  And  whoever  commits 
ofifence  against  another,  let  none 
speak  to  him,  nor  let  him  be  a 
listener  among  you  till  he  repent. 
But  all  your  prayers  and  all  your 
acts  so  perform  as  you  have  it  in 
the  Grospel  of  our  Lord. 


On  the  Lord's  day  assemble 
yourselves  together  without  fail, 
giving  thanks  to  €k)d,  and  prais- 
ing him  for  those  mercies  God 
has  bestowed  upon  you  through 
Jesus  Christ,  that  your  sacrifice 
may  be  unspotted  and  acceptable 
to  Ood,  who  has  said :  In  eyery 
place  shall  incense  and  a  pure 
sacrifice  be  ofifered  unto  me ;  for  I 
am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  my  name  is  wonderful  among 
the  heathen,  f  Ap.  Const. ,  Bk.  VII. , 
c.  30.] 

A  bishop  shall  be  ordained  who 
has  been  chosen  by  all  the  people, 
and  is  blameless.  When  the  name 
of  this  one  hath  been  named,  and 
they  have  agreed,  all  the  people 
shall  assemble  together,  and  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  on  the 
Lord's  day,  all  the  bishops  consent- 
ing, and  the  presbyters  standing 
quietly,  and  they  all  being  silent 
together,  they  shall  pray  in  their 
hearts  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  de- 
scend upon  him.  And  he  who  is 
worthy  out  of  the  bishops,  every 
one  standing,  putteth  his  hand 
upon  him  whom  tliey  have  made 
bishop,  praying  over  him.  [Coptic 
Coll.,  Bk.  n.,  c.  81.] 

The  bishop  shall  be  chosen  by  all 
the  people ;  he  must  be  without 
blame,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Apos- 
tle— epistle  to  Timothy,  In  the 
week  in  which  he  is  to  be  ordained, 
if  all  the  people  say  of  him,  "we 
choose  him,"  he  is  not  to  be  mo- 
lested. And  they  shall  choose  one 
of  the  bishops  and  one  of  the  pres- 
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VT— Watch  foryour  life's  sake. 
not  your  lamps  go  out,  nor 
r  loins  be  iingirt,  bat  be  ready, 
ron  know  not  the  hour  in  which 
Lord  oometh.  Assemble  oft, 
ing  the  things  pertainiDg-  to 
r  BOoIe,  for  the  whole  time  of 
r  faith  will  not  avail  you  unless 
be  perfected  in  the  last  time. 
in  the  last  days  false  prophets 
cormpters  shall  be  multiplied, 
the  sheep  shall  be  turned  into 
ree,  and  lore  shall  be  turned 
hate ;  for  m  lawleesneea  wax- 
nea  will  hate  one  another,  per- 
te  and  betray,  and  then  will 
ar  the  world-seducer,  likti  the 
of  God,  and  he  will  do  aigna 
miraclea,  and  the  earth  will  be 
1  into  his  hands,  and  he  will 
[liqaitiee  that  have  never  been 
I  from  the  beginning.  Then 
itunan  creation  shall  come  into 
Bring  of  trial,  and  many  shall 
ade  to  stumble  and  shall  perish, 
they  that  abide  in  their  faith 
:  be  saved  from  this  curse, 
then  shall  appear  the  sigug  of 
Tuth  ;  first  thesign  of  an  open- 
in  the  sky  ;  then  the  sign  of  a 
ipet's  voice ;  and  third  a  resur- 
on  of  the  dead,  not  of  all,  but 
bath  been  said :  The  Lord  will 
i  and  all  the  saints  with  him. 
1  will  the  world  see  the  Lord 
ing  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
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byters,  and  they  shall  lay  their 
hands  upon  his  head  and  pray. 
[The  Gthiopic  Coll.,  c.  2.] 

Do  you  first  ordain  bishops 
worthy  of  the  Lord,  and  preebyters 
and  deacons ;  meek,  free  from  the 
love  of  money,  lovers  of  truth, 
approved,  holy,  who  are  able  to 
teach  the  word  of  piety,  and  do  ye 
honor  such  as  your  fathers.  Re- 
prove ye  one  another,  not  in  anger, 
but  with  kindneee  and  peace.  Ob- 
serve all  things  that  are  commanded 
yon  by  the  Lord.  [Ap.  Const.,  Bk. 
vn.,  c.  81.) 

Be  watchful  for  your  life.  Let 
your  loins  be  girded  about,  and 
your  lights  burning.  For  at  what 
hour  they  think  not  the  Lord  will 
come.  Watch,  therefore,  and  pray, 
that  ye  do  not  sleep  unto  death. 
For  your  former  good  deeds  will 
not  profit  you,  if  at  the  las't  part  of 
your  life  yon  go  astray  from  the 
truth.  For  in  the  last  days,  false 
prophets  shall  be  multiplied,  and 
such  as  corrupt  the  word ;  and  the 
sheep  shall  be  changed  into  wolves, 
and  love  into  hatred  ;  for  through 

the  abounding  of  iniquity 

men  shall  hate,  and  persecute,  and 
betray  one  another.  And  then 
shall  appear  the  deceiver  of  the 
world,  the  enemy  of  the  truth, 
whom  the  Lord  Jeeue  shall  destroy. 
But  they  that  endure  to  the  end 
shall  be  saved.  And  then  shall 
appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  heaven ;  and  afterwards  shall  be 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  .  .  ,  and 
in  that  interval  shall  be  the  revival 
of  those  that  were  asleep.  And 
then  shall  the  Lord  come,  and  all 
his  saints  with  him,  with  a  great 
concussion  above  the  clouds.  [Ap. 
Const.,  Bk.  vn.,  c.  81,  88.] 
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These  extracts  from  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  Apostolic  canons 
and  constitutions  are  enough  to  show  their  substantial  identity 
with  the  so-called  "Teaching  of  the  twelve  Apostlea"  It 
does  not  appear  from  this  book  whether  it  was  transcribed 
from  a  Greek  manuscript  then  in  use  in  the  Eastern  church, 
or  translated  from  a  Coptic,  Ethiopic  or  Arabic  copy  of  Apos- 
tolic Doctrines  or  Ordinances.  For  the  same  teachings  in 
substance  have  been  undoubtedly  in  use  in  all  these  languages ; 
each  probably  having  peculiarities  approved  by  the  local 
church  or  churches  in  which  they  were  used. 

Nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  this  version  of  the  "  Teach- 
ings "  corresponds  with  that  named  by  Eusebius  and  Athana- 
sius.  Many  changes  have  undoubtedly  been  introduced.  Some 
paragraphs  appear  obscure  or  confused,  as  though  misappre- 
hended by  the  transcriber,  or  copied  mechanically,  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the^  meaning. 

The  expression  in  Ch.  I. :  "  Let  thine  alms  sweat  in  thy 
hand,"  is  not  only  singular  but  without  significance.  ^Idp6(& 
means  to  sweat  from  toil.  The  corresponding  expression  in 
the  Constitutions  is  certainly  more  apostolic :  "  It  is  reason- 
able to  give  to  all  out  of  thine  own  labors "  (L  e.  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow).  Let  him  labor  working  with  his  hands  that  he 
may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth  (Eph.  iv.  28).  In  Ch. 
III.  occurs  the  word  ''  purifier,"  which  is  without  meaning  in 
its  connection ;  in  the  Coptic  the  proper  word  is  undoubtedly 
used  "  magician,"  In  Ch.  VII.  the  direction  is  "  baptize  in 
running  water;"  and  "pour  water  upon  the  head  thrice.'* 
This  does  not  mean  a  running  stream  in  which  the  catechumen 
stands  "  ankle  deep,  receiving  baptism  by  the  pouring  of  water 
on  his  head."  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Eastern  church 
ever  baptized  in  any  other  way  than  by  immersion.  Any- 
thing less  than  being  plunged  thrice  in  the  water  was  not  re- 
garded as  baptism ;  so  that  the  modem  method  of  a  single 
dipping  has  no  authority  from  the  practice  of  the  early  church. 
The  running  water  is  explained  in  the  Coptic  canon  as  water 
drawn  or  flowing  into  the  font,  which  was  called  living  water. 
Eaptisteries,  with  fonts,  were  constructed  in  or  near  the 
churches  at  an  early  day.  Water  was  conveyed  into  them  by 
various  devices,  and  if  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water,  a  suffi- 
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t  qoantity  was  poured  into  the  font  by  band  to  allow  tbe 
lersion  of  the  catechnmen.  Tbe  baptistety  connected  with. 
Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  aaid  to  have  been  built  by 
etantine  the  Great,  and  was  a  very  elaborate  and  costly 
ctnre.  The  water  flowed  into  the  font  by  the  month  of  a 
1«D  lamb  of  thirty  poauds  weight.  Into  others  the  water 
Bd  through  an  opening  in  one  or  more  of  the  columns 
^  Borrounded  them,  or  by  some  beautiful  design,  as  tbe 
!  of  a  dove  or  the  mouth  of  a  stag.  {DiMerta^ioni,  Anton. 
n.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  113,  114.  Faenza,  1785.)  There  is  no  fresco 
tainting  from  the  Catacombs  or  elsewhere  of  a  certainly 
rtained  date,  prior  to  the  beginuing  of  the  fourth  century, 
:h  represents  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  Any  one  familiar 
1  the  literature  of  the  Catacombs  can  accept  as  true  only 
nmental  testimony  or  authentic  cotemporary  history.  In 
latter  part  of  the  third  century,  Cyprian  advocated  bap- 

by  affusion  in  cases  of  infirmity  or  sickness ;  and  in  the 
[tern  Church  this  method,  occasionally  adopted,  increased 
r  the  seventh  century,  but  did  not  become  universal  till  the 
teenth  century.  In  the  Greek  Church  trine  immersion 
inued  to  be  and  is  still  practiced  In  Ch.  IX.,  the  cup  in 
Lord's  Supper  is  placed  before  the  bread.     This  may  indi- 

a  change  in  the  apostolic  order  of  this  sacrament,  occa- 
ed  by  a  custom  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  in  the 
;k  Church,  of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine  and  deliver- 
both  elements  in  a  spoon.     {Hist.  Ch.,  P.  Schaff,  vol.  ii., 

ir.) 

I  Ch.  XV.,  it  is  said,  "  Now  ajypoint  for  yourselves 
ops."  The  expression  in  the  Ap.  ConsUtutiona  is  "  ordain 
ope;"  in  the  CopUo  Coll.,  "A  bishop  shall  fre  ort^tnetf, 
has  been  "  chosen  by  aU  the  people  y"  in  the  Ethiopia 
.,  "  A.  bishop  shall  be  chosen  by  all  the  people"  ;  and  the 
lie  select  a  bishop  and  presbyter  to  lay  hands  on  the  head 
lim  whom  they  (the  people)  have  made  bishop.  The 
sk  word  translated  in  the  Ap.  Const.,  ordain^  occurs  twice 
he  New  Testament  and  in  the  new  version  is  translated 
nnt.  (Acts  xxii.  14 ;  ixvi.  16.)  To  appoint,  or  ordain,  or 
ne  a  bishop  were  of  the  same  significance  in  the  early 
'cb.    The  people  made  the  bishop,  and  a  bishop  (and  some- 
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times  a  presbyter)  was  requested  by  the  people  to  sanction 
what  they  had  done  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Long  after  a 
hierarchy  had  been  established,  "  bishops  and  elders  were  only 
the  superintending  members  of  the  church,  its  guides,  but  not 
its  masters."     {Hypp,  and  his  Age^  vol.  ii.,  p.  131.) 

The  "  Teaching  of  the  twelve  Apostles  "  carries  us  back  to 
the  close  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ; 
particularly  showing  the  simple  mode  of  the  Eastern  churcheg 
in  preparing  young  persons  for  baptism  and  communion.  The 
ethical  teaching  of  the  first  six  chapters  are  a  feeble  echo  of 
New  Testament  instruction,  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  chil- 
dren and  to  the  moral  wants  of  the  times ;  the  liturgical  and 
other  directions  regarding  fasting,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  some  particulars,  are  confused,  erroneous  and  un- 
scriptural,  and  in  other  respects  very  simple  and  appropriate. 
Those  chapters  which  speak  of  the  ministry  give  some  instruc- 
tion suited  to  a  time  and  country  in  which  clerical  tramps  and 
begging  ascetics  were  possibly  too  numerous ;  the  only  orders 
spoken  of  are  bishops  and  deacons,  showing  perhaps  that  the 
instructions  were  designed  in  this  respect  for  churches  where 
only  one  elder  or  bishop  was  required ;  in  city  churches  there 
were  often  several  presbyters,  from  whom  the  people  elected 
a  presiding  bishop,  and  the  people  selected  a  bishop  to  confirm 
their  choice  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

This  book  will  be  useful  if  it  incites  to  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  history  of  the  early  church,  and  a  closer  conformity  to 
real  apostolic  teaching. 

[Note. — Since  the  foregoing  article  was  in  type,  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
of  Christian  Philosophy  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer,  in 
which  are  several  learned  and  interesting  articles  on  the  same  subject. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  thorough  researches  of  Prof.  Harris  in  the  sixth 
article,  it  were  possible  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  **  Ethiopic  Collection,*' 
of  which  the  writer  could  find  only  a  fragment;  or  of  the  copies  of  the 
Apostolic  Canons  referred  to  by  Varrsleit  in  his  **  History  of  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,"  the  identity  of  the  ** Teaching"  with  earlier  copies  in 
xise  might  be  clearly  traced.] 
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:xE  Vn.— MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS  IN  THE 
PFBUC  SCHOOLS.* 

r  old  tradition  of  the  HobenzoUera  family  requires  that 
Bon  shall  learn  eome  handicraft.  The  preBent  Crown 
« ie  a  joiner ;  one  of  his  eons,  if  I  am  not  miataken,  is  a 
jinder ;  and  thus  every  member  of  that  house  who 
dB  the  throne  of  FniBsia  poBseeaeB,  in  addition  to  hia  mil- 
and  literary  education,  a  purely  manual  edacation  in  some 
anical  art, 

ekdll  in  joinery  is  thonght  essential  to  the  education  of 
ereign  whose  bank  account  is  kept  good  by  the  income  of 
a  and  taxation,  and  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  is 
ed  to  military,  governmental,  and  ceremonial  afEairs,  it 
I  seem  not  extravagant  to  assume  that  a  sovereign  who 
his  daily  bread  in  the  dull  routine  of  industrial  toil  should 
nipped  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  manual  training. 
t  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  the  question  of  sup- 
%  such  an  education  to  the  fifty  millions  of  sovereigns  who 
hie  country  has  even  been  mooted ;  its  practical  realiza- 
save  on  an  experimental  scale,  is  still  in  the  future. 
ere  is  probably  a  good  reason  for  this  conservatism  among 
dncatois.  Half  a  century  ago  the  majority  of  the  school 
ren  were  the  sons  of  farmers  or  small  mechanics,  who  lived 
i  country  towns.  They  attended  school  only  a  part  of 
ear  and  were  obliged  to  work  with  their  parents  the  rest, 
lose  days  the  family  and  the  home  made  np  what  the 
1  omitted.  The  boy  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  what- 
mechanical  knowledge  he  himself  possessed,  while  the 
[ained,  by  assisting  her  mother,  some  acquaintance  with 

le  author  tokea  pleasure  in  ackowledging  hie  indebtedneas  to  Mr, 
D,  anperiDtendent  of  Schools  of  New  Haven,  to  MeasrB,  Camp  and 
h.  Principals  of  the  Dwigbt  and  Skinner  Grammar  Schools,  to  Mr, 
f  the  High  School,  to  Profeeeor  Felii  Adler  and  Mr.  Bamberger  of 
rorkingman's  School  in  New  York,  and  to  President  Walker,  of 
istitute  of  Technology',  for  their  courtesy  in  giving  him  information 
3r  valuable  auggeetionB. 
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household  duties.  The  common  school  supplied  merely  part 
of  the  child's  education  and  did  it&  work  well,  because  it  did 
not  pretend  to  supply  more  tl^tn  a  part. 

But  the  times  have  changed.  The  inhabitants  of  our  citiea, 
which  in  1790  numbered  only  3.3  per  cent,  and  which  in  1820 
had  risen  to  but  4.9  per  cent.,  now  fonn  22.5  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  parents  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  school 
children  no  longer  live  in  the  country,  engaged  in  occupations 
in  which  each  is  his  own  master,  but  many  of  them  live  in 
crowded  tenements  in  the  cities  and  work  in  large  f actoriee, 
where  they  are  called  hands  and  count  as  merely  human  parts 
of  the  machines  which  they  tend.  Among  this  claBS  of  the 
population  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  the  sons  should  get 
from  their  fathers  any  training  whatever  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  while  the  girls  must  acquire  but  a  very  scanty  knowledge 
of  domestic  economy  from  the  pinched  and  cramped  house- 
keeping carried  on  by  their  mothers. 

It  is  a  common  experience  that  every  advance  in  civilization 
creates  a  new  difficulty  which  has  to  be  overcome  by  another 
advance,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  improvements  in 
production  which  result  from  the  introduction  of  steam  power, 
and  of  machinery,  and  from  the  massing  and  specialization  of 
labor,  so  characteristic  of  our  time,  have  produced  serious 
defects  in  the  training  of  large  portions  of  our  population. 
The  supplementary  education  which  children  formerly  received 
at  home  is  put  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  percentage  of  them 
at  the  present  day,  and  though  the  common  schools  themselves 
make  no  change  in  their  range  of  studies,  though  in  their 
methods  they  may  even  make  great  progress,  yet  the  change  of 
circumstances  is  such  that  the  children  no  longer  get  the  kind 
of  training  that  they  used  to  have,  and  that  they  need.  The 
8tate,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  finds  itself  called  upon  to 
enlarge  its  duties,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  young 
which  the  family  no  longer  meets.  And  while  those  new  con- 
ditions of  industrial  life  are  pressing  their  claims  for  recogni- 
tion, new  theories  of  education  and  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  joining  in  the  demand  for  a  more  physical  and  less 
abstract  course  of  study.  Thus  the  two  interests,  the  peda- 
gogic and  the  industrial,  meet  on  a  common  footing  to  urge  a 
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ge  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  our  public  ecbool 
im. 

iftt  some  kind  of  maunal  training  is  desirable,  simply  ae  a 
of  the  general  education  of  a  child  and  not  as  a  prepara- 
for  any  particolar  career,  ie  generally  held  by  the  most 
need  thinkers  of  the  day  asd  has  long  been  conceded  by 
jractice  of  &ose  who  are  able  to  afford  it  Are  not  child- 
vhose  parents  have  the  requisite  means  constantly  encour- 
to  engage  in  games  and  sports  and  the  exercise  of  small 
icrafts,  which  train  the  hand  and  the  eye,  perhaps  with- 
onsciouBuees  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  children  9  As 
grow  older,  does  not  every  Christmas  bring  its  quota  of 
inter's  benches,  printing  presses,  scroll  saws,  toy  ships  and 
lea,  etc.,  to  develop  the  mechanical  faculties  of  the  hoys, 
a  the  girls  are  gradually  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
ig,  embroidery,  etc.  i 

such  exercises,  pursued  as  a  pastime,  are  thought  useful 
good,  how  much  more  valuable  must  they  be  when  pnr- 
with  method.  The  whole  tendency  of  modem  educa- 
since  the  days  of  Froebel,  is  to  introduce  more  and  more 
raining  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  as  a  supplement  to — nay, 
le  very  gronndwork  of  the  training  of  the  mind.  It  is 
led,  and  the  claim  seems  reasonable,  that  such  an  educa- 
Dot  only  cultivates  the  skill  of  the  members  so  trained, 
hat  it  aids  materially  in  the  acquisition  of  other  knowl- 
;  that  it  develops  observation  ;  that  it  assists  especially 
mpils  who  have  little  capacity  for  book-learning,  but  who 
lently  have  decided  mechanical  aptitudes,  by  developing 
latent  faculties  and  giving  them  more  self-reliance  and 
ige ;  and  the  knowledge  gained  of  materials  and  processes 
eeedinglj  useful  to  any  one,  whatever  his  future  pursuit 
be. 

it  if  some  kind  of  manual  training  is  a  desirable  element 
ly  education,  much  more  necessary  is  it  in  the  particular 
ation  given  in  the  pubhc  schools.  The  only  justification 
.  gratuitous  public  school  system,  supported  by  taxation,  is 
it  turns  out  good  citizens  and  thus  benefits  society.  A 
ic  school  which  strived  simply  to  benefit  the  individual 
d  be  a  failure,  however  great  that  benefit  might  he,  unleaa 
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at  the  same  time  it  benefited  society  as  a  whole.  A  system 
might,  for  instance,  be  so  framed  as  to  give  a  boy  an  exagger- 
ated and  enthusiastic  taste  for  reading ;  it. might  lead  him  to 
spend  all  his  spare  moments  in  pouring  other  people's  thoughts 
through  his  own  mind,  but  never  incite  him  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  public  affairs,  or  to  contribute  anything  towards  increas- 
ing the  world's  stock  of  good  and  useful  things.  A  pubhc 
education  which  turned  out  human  beings  self-centered  would 
be  plainly  indefensible,  however  much  satisfaction  the  individ- 
uals immediately  concerned  might  gain  from  it;  while  that 
education  is  most  valuable  to  society  as  a  whole  which  culti- 
vates the  desire  for  creative  work,  the  aptitude  for  cooperation, 
and  a  strict  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  qualities  that  manual  training  is 
especially  useful  in  a  public  school  system.  It  develops  a  fond- 
ness for  work  ;  it  leads  children  to  create,  rather  than  to  simply 
assimilate ;  it  strengthens  the  instinct  of  co-operation  ;  it  brings 
out,  in  a  more  concrete  and  distinct  manner  than  the  dry 
maxims  of  abstract  ethics,  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong ;  and  in  doing  this  it  incidentally  gives  the  boys  in  our 
public  schools  educational  elements  which  will  be  of  especial 
use  to  them  in  the  careers  which  they  will  necessarily  foUow. 
Let  not  this  argument  be  misunderstood  ;  it  is  not  claimed  that 
the  public  schools  ought  to  make  carpenters  or  blacksmiths  or 
farmers  out  of  the  boys ;  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  pre- 
serve an  absolute  neutrality  on  the  subject  of  the  different 
trades  and  to  carefully  avoid  being  in  any  sense  technical 
preparatory  schools.  But  neither  ought  they  to  give  a  mental 
outfit  out  of  harmony  with  these  pursuits.  If  it  is  known 
that  the  majority  of  the  children  will  necessarily  engage  in  pur- 
suits involving  the  use  of  their  hands  and  their  eyes  as  much  as 
their  brains,  then  the  public  school  ought  to  train  these  organs 
as  well  as  the  mind ;  for,  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  is  practically 
weakening  the  very  means  upon  which  the  child  will  have  to 
rely  principally  for  his  support  The  fault  cannot  be  consid- 
ered merely  a  negative  fault  of  omission ;  it  is  a  positive  fault, 
since  too  much  attention  given  to  one  set  of  faculties  weakens^ 
not  only  relatively  but  absolutely,  the  other  faculties.  I  am 
aware  that  some  eminent  educators  do  not  take  this  view.    A 
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igniBhed  fiiithorit;  recently  said  in  one  of  oar  edacatdonal 

"he  critics  of  onr  edncational  Bjetem  are  never  done  with 
g  ne  that  its  results  are  to  make  the  rising  generation  dis- 
inted  with  its  lot,  as  if  this  were  a  defect  rather  than  the 
est  glorj  of  an  edacational  system.  Man  is  immortal  and 
n  infinite  destiny ;  this  is  the  burden  of  religious  teaching. 
>nBeqaence  of  this  Christian  civilization  strives  towards 
jn ;  it  Bnbdnes  nature  and  makes  natural  forces  toil  for  it 
procures  food  and  shelter  for  the  body.     It  contdnnally 

the  drone  out  of  his  vocation  and  says  to  him :  I  do  not 
your  mere  bodily  toil  at  any  price ;  I  have  a  machine  that 
o  such  work  better  than  the  like  of  you  can,  and  at  lees 
you  call  starvation  wages.  Up,  therefore,  and  acquire 
tive  intelligence,  so  that  you  can  direct  and  manage  this 
ine  and  other  machines,  for  presently  we  shall  need  no 

mere  hand  labor  hut  require  all  to  be  intelligent  and 
tive."* 

lether  Professor  Harris's  view  of  Christian  civilization  is 
or  not,  it  certainly  does  not  accord  with  the  practice  of 
arliest  Christians.  The  father  of  the  founder  of  Chrift- 
y  was  a  carpenter ;  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  the  trade  of 
t-maker;  and  Peter  did  not  seem  to  consider  himself  de- 
d  by  going  back  to  his  fishing,  even  after  he  bad  acquired 
ierable  prominence  as  a  public  exhorter.  Peter  did  not 
exercise  as  much  "directive  intelligence"  ae  he  might 
done,  for,  instead  of  ot^;anizing  a  syndicate  for  control- 
he  fishing  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  making  up  for  its 
by  a  liberal  insurance  on  his  old  boats,  he  was  so  impru- 
as  to  personally  encounter  the  perils  of  the  waves,  and  did 
esitate,  on  one  occasion,  to  jump  into  the  water  with  his 
B8  on  and  help  haul  in  the  seine. 

e  fact  is  that,  though  Christian  civilization  may  strive 
rds  heaven,  the  boys  and  girls  who  study  in  our  schools 
ly  live  on  the  earth,  and  success  in  life  ou  the  earth  is 
oted  much  more  by  an  ability  and  a  willingness  to  grapple 
the  physical,  concrete  facts  of  our  environment  than  by 
ittempt  to  soar  above  them  through  the  magic  of  "  direct- 

•  Prof.  W.  T,  Harris,  in  ' '  Edacation"  for  May-June,  1888. 
L.  vn.  37 
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ive  intelligence."  We  already  have  as  mnch  '^  directive  intel- 
ligence" as  we  can  stand ;  the  number  of  speculators,  oigan- 
izers  of  schemes  for  making  money  out  of  government  con- 
tracts, and  other  people  who  live  by  their  wits,  is  quite  hrge 
enough,  and  their  careers  are  quite  brilliant  enough  to  excite 
the  emulation  of  our  boys.  There  is  no  lack  of  incentive  in 
this  direction  :  let  us  rather  look  for  the  antidote. 

But  perhaps  this  is  not  the  kind  of  directive  intelligence 
that  Professor  Harris  has  in  mind.  Perhaps  he  means  the  in- 
telligence necessary  to  run  a  machine.  K  this  is  what  he  ad- 
vocates, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask,  if  he  has  ever  visited  a  cot- 
ton milL  Has  he  ever  seen  the  large  heads  and  stunted  frames 
and  pinched  faces  of  the  children  who  are  exercising  their 
^^  directive  intelligence"  in  tending  the  spinning  frames  ?  Has 
he  ever  seen  the  worn  and  haggard  women,  old  before  twenty, 
tending  the  looms  ?  If  so,  has  he  ever  asked  himself,  whether 
the  tending  of  a  machine  is  or  is  not  a  more  elevating  occupa- 
tion than  the  use  of  a  tool  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  benefits  of 
most  machines  are  conferred,  not  on  those  who  tend  them,  but 
upon  the  consumer  of  their  product,  and  it  is  precisely  on 
account  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  people  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  mere  machine  tenders  and  nothing  else,  that  a  man- 
ual education,  which  will  give  them  other  powers,  and  an  intel- 
ligence, not  directive  but  creative,  is  desired.  Some  machines, 
to  be  sure,  require  high  intelligence,  but  those  are  precisely  the 
ones  that  also  require  high  manual  skill.  In  short,  if  we  try 
^  elevate  the  lives  of  the  children  by  shutting  them  off  from 
manual  training,  we  either  condemn  them  to  perform  the  most 
deadening  kinds  of  mechanical  work  and  prevent  them  from 
executing  that  which  gives  scope  to  thought  and  originality,  or 
we  drive  them  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  live  by  their  wits. 

I  do  not  say  that  boys  should  not  be  educated  ^^  out  of  their 
sphere,"  because  the  phrase  is  misleading.  But  those  who 
resent  it  as  being  something  veiy  horrible  evidently  do  not 
understand  what  statisticians  call  the  *^law  of  great  numbers." 
I  cannot,  for  instance,  predict  that  A.,  B.,  or  C.  will,  during  the 
year  1884,  forget  to  address  a  letter  which  he  throws  in  the  let- 
'ter  box,  but  I  can  teU  within  very  narrow  limits  how  many 
undirected  letters  wiU  be  mailed  in  the  post-offices  of  the 
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ted  States.  In  the  same  way,  I  cannot  say  tliat  an  indirid' 
boy  is  destined  to  be  a  day  laborer,  or  a  mechanic,  or  a  bank 
ddent,  or  a  poet,  or  a  etatesman,  bnt  I  can  say  that  of 

million  the  great  majority  will  become  day  laborers  and 
huiics,  and  a  very  small  minority  will  become  bank  preai- 
ts,  poets,  and  statesmen.  This  is  a  fact  gained  by  observation, 
one  has  the  right  to  say  that  any  hnman  being  has  a  sphere 
3nd  which  he  ought  not  to  step,  fint,  on  the  other  hand, 
iducator  has  the  right  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  great  mass 
lankind  are  confined  to  a  certain  path  in  hfe  by  a  law  as 
Dtlees  as  that  which  keeps  the  planets  in  their  orbits.    There 

be  deviations  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  that  path ;  great 
a\  and  economic  catastrophes  may  even  change  its  coarse. 

at  any  given  time,  and  place  its  general  direction  is  tixed ; 
I  have  to  walk  in  it  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  it  is  no 
Iness  to  them  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  -what  is  inev- 
le. 

nt  the  edncational  consideration  is  not  the  only  one  in- 
'ed  in  this  question.  There  is  an  economic  side  of  the 
ter,  which  is  of  even  greater  importance,  though  it  does  not 
n  to  have  been  as  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  cou- 
nted to  the  discussion.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
i  who  leave  our  public  schools  are  very  much  influenced  in 
r  choice  of  an  occupation,  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  exer- 

ench  a  choice,  by  the  ideas  and  aptitudes  that  they  have  . 
ibed  at  school ;  for,  though  their  general  path  is  fixed,  they 

often  choose  what  part  of  the  path  they  will  travel.     If 

instruction  is  snch  as  to  give  a  particular  prestige  to  the 
ly  of  books  and  to  belittle  the  training  of  the  hands,  they 
I  certainly  enter  upon  life  with  a  bias  for  occupations  which 
rdse  chiefly  the  brain.     If  their  education  lends  dignity 

credit  to  occupationB  involving  manual  dexterity,  and  if 
J  have  acquired  a  slight  acquaintance  with  tools,  they  will 
more  ready  and  more  willing  to  adopt  a  mechanical  career, 
(ow  we  can  hardly  realize  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 

managers  of  our  public  schools,  unless  we  consider  the  im- 
Qse  body  of  human  beings  whose  lives  may  bo  shaped  more 
less  by  their  theories.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
I  pnblic  schools  of  the  United  States  in  1881  was  9,860,333. 
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The  great  majority  of  these  were  in  the  lower  grades.  In  New 
Haven  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  enter  the 
pnblic  schools  graduate  from  the  high  school ;  and  Presideiit 
Thompson,  of  Bose  Polytechnic  Institute,  states  that  some 
years  ago  he  found  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  sehoolfl 
of  Massachusetts  to  be  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.*  It  has  been  estimated  by  Superintendent  Hinsdale 
that  of  108  pupils  who  enter  the  primary  department  in  Cleve- 
land,  sixty  complete  the  primary  course,  twenty  the  grammar 
school,  four  go  as  far  as  the  second  year  of  the  high  school, 
and  one  graduates  from  the  high  school.  The  average  age  of 
pupils  withdrawing  from  the  public  schools  of  St  Louis  is 
13i  year8.t  Thus,  though  a  large  number  of  pupils  probably 
fall  off  on  account  of  sickness  or  death,  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  a  majority  leave  the  schools,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  do  something  towards  earning  their  own  living. 
Over  a  million  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  years 
were  engaged  in  some  kind  of  lucrative  work  in  1880. 

These  children,  in  most  cases,  are  obliged  to  do  what- 
ever offers  itself  first.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  no  particular 
aptitudes  beyond  those  that  they  have  acquired  at  school,  con- 
sequently they  naturally  go  into  occupations  in  which  their 
school  education  is  of  most  value,  that  is  to  say,  those  which 
do  not  require  manual  skill  but  simply  an  elementary  educa- 
.  tion ;  they  become  factory  hands,  office  boys,  etc.,  while  the 
more  fortunate  ones  who  can  stay  longer  at  school  become 
clerks,  book-keepers,  salesmen,  etc.  The  consequence  is  that 
those  occupations  are  glutted  and  wages  in  them  low,  while 
the  market  for  skilled  mechanics  is  often  barely  supplied  and 
wages  comparatively  high,  in  spite  of  the  large  annual  immi- 
gration from  Europe. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  claimed  that  the  public  schools  are 
alone  responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  Social  forces  with- 
out doubt  act  very  powerfully.  Most  people  prefer  an  occupa- 
tion which  is  clean  and  quiet,  which  involves  no  great  muscular 
exertion,  and  which  enables  them  to  wear  good  clothes,  to  one 
which  is  sooty  and  unpleasant  and  hard.     But,  if  a  given  cause 

*  High  School  Index,  February  9, 1884,  page  89. 

f  Profeesor  C.  M.  Woodward  in  <*  Education  "  for  Jan.-Feb.,  1881. 
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Is  to  prodnce  a  certain  efEect,  and  if  in  any  place  we  find 
1  the  canBe  and  the  effect  present,  it  is  only  fair  to  aseume 

the  effect  is  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  canee,  even  though 
if  caneee  may  also  have  contributed  to  produce  it ;  and 
1  though  but  a  email  proportion  of  the  pnpiU  of  the  public 
>ols  may  be  influenced  in  their  choice  of  a  pursuit  by  the 
ling  of  the  schools,  yet  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
"egate  who  are  influenced  thereby  is  very  large. 
:  most  be  remembered  that  the  public  schools  hare  a  power 

hence  a  responsibility  that  private  and  self-sustaining 
ols  do  not  have.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  reacts 
1  the  prirate  schools  immediately,  and  if  there  ceases  to  be 
mand  for  the  particular  kind  of  education  that  they  furnish, 
lows  itself  speedily  in  their  receipts,'  and  a  change  is  made 
aeet  the  new  demand.  But  the  pupils  who  attend  the 
lie  schools  have,  as  a  rule,  no  choice  ;  they  mnst  take  that 
sation  or  none,  and  the  managers  have,  therefore,  no  such 
of  the  nsefulness  of  their  work.  If,  then,  these  schools 
;  the  power  of  influencing  the  careers  of  their  graduates, 
re  have  assumed,  they  have  the  power  of  influencing  the 
\  of  wages  in  lai^  departments  of  industry,  and  they  have 
»wer  npoQ  which  there  is  no  self-acting  check,  upon  which 
e  is  no  restraint  excepting  the  wisdom  and  insight  of  the 
Bgers,  The  fact  is  that  in  our  public  school  system  we 
\  a  species  of  what  would  be  called  in  Europe  "state 
Jism " — a  socialism  of  which  its  administrators  are,  per- 
,  themselves  not  fully  conscious,  and  the  exercise  of  which 
or  that  reason,  all  the  more  beset  with  dangers.  And  the 
J  the  teachers  of  our  schools  cociperate  and  hold  conven- 
i  and  contribute  to  periodicals  and  become  acquainted  with 

other's  methods,  the  greater,  in  short,  the  tendency 
Lids  uniformity  in  the  public  school  systems  of  different 
es,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  results  of  any  false  policy 

they  may  agree  upon.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  regard 
fully  all  the  effects,  even  remote,  of  the  system  and  to 
ect  the  economic  as  well  as  the  pedagogic  evils  that  may 
lidden  in  it, 

or  that  very  reason,  however,  one  must  be  especially  cau- 
s  in   making  suggestions  for  practical   execution   in   the 
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schoolfi  and  especially  slow  about  adopting  new  theories,  for 
it  is  certainly  better  to  put  up  with  an  existing  system,  which, 
though  it  may  have  its  faults,  has  yet  served  us  well  for  many 
a  decade,  than  to  rush  into  new  experiments,  of  whose  dangere 
we  are  not  yet  fully  aware.  Let  us,  therefore,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  suggest  any  specific  change  in  our  common 
school  system,  first  look  at  some  of  the  experiments  which 
have  tried  to  carry  out,  on  a  small  scale,  the  general  prindpleg 
here  advocated. 

The  most  important  of  the  pioneers  of  manual  instruction  is 
the  Free  "Workingman's  School,  on  Fifty-fourth  street.  New 
York.  This  is  a  private  charity,  but  it  aims  to  cover  in  its 
curriculum  the  years  covered  by  the  ordinary  grammar  schools 
and  to  give  its  pupils  essentially  the  same  education.  It  draws 
its  pupils,  too,  from  the  same  classes  from  which  the  grammar 
schools  are  mainly  recruited.  Thus,  whatever  results  are 
reached  in  this  school  in  New  York  will  apply  equally  to 
grammar  schools  in  other  large  cities.  The  principles  and 
theories  on  which  this  institution  is  conducted  have  been  ablv 
presented  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler  in  the  Princeton  Review^  but 
its  practical  methods  are,  we  believe,  not  so  widely  known. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1879.  Its  course  is  intended  to 
cover  eight  years,  but  thus  far  only  five  classes  have  been 
organized ;  three-eighths  of  the  scheme  exist,  therefore,  as  yet 
only  on  paper. 

In  the  plan  followed  there,  industrial  or  manual  education 
begins  with  the  very  first  year,  that  is  to  say,  with  children 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  The  material  they  work  upon  is 
at  first  only  clay,  and  their  exercises  are  very  simple ;  they  are 
employed  chiefly  in  cutting  small  slabs  of  clay  into  geometrical 
forms  with  even  edges,  and  in  carving  out  upon  the  surface 
other  geometrical  forms.  From  these  they  are  led  to  learn 
concretely  and  by  actual  trial  a  great  many  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Geometry.  The  clay  work  occupies  two  hours 
a  week  for  the  first  two  years.  As  the  children's  hands  become 
stronger  and  more  skillful,  they  take  up  a  harder  material  and 
practice  on  pasteboard.  In  their  clay  studies  they  learned  only 
the  principles  of  plane  Geometry  ;  in  their  pasteboard  studies 
they  are  obliged  to  construct  solids,  and,  having  constructed 
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tm,  to  analyze  them  and  study  their  propertiee.  This  ib  a 
ton  m  drawing  as  well  as  catting,  for  they  are  obliged  first 
draw  the  objects  and  afterwards  to  reproduce  them  from 
ir  own  drawings.  After  this  the  children  are  promoted  to 
>d  and  again  are  obliged,  while  nsing  the  chisel  and  saw  in 
production  of  geometrical  forms,  to  ascertain  the  matbe- 
tical  tnitliB  which  those  forms  illastrate.  They  are  then  led 
perform  more  difficult  manipulations,  such  as  using  a  lathe 
making  bandies  for  their  tools,  making  wheels  and  carts, 
ill  pieces  of  furniture,  and  a  variety  of  articles, 
n  the  latter  years  of  the  course,  which  have  not  as  yet  boon 
sred  upon,  it  is  expected  to  initiate  the  scholars  into  the 
perties  of  iron,  to  teach  them  how  to  make  various  things 
of  metal,  and  even  how  to  draw  and  construct  from 
ir  own  drawing  a  complete  model  steam  engine. 
'heee  exercises  represent  only  the  mechanical  side  of  man- 
education;  the  artistic  side  is  cultivated  simultaneously 
Free-hand  drawing  and  modeling  in  clay,  and  all  this  goes 
dde  by  side  with  the  r^^ar  studies  of  the  common  school 
£m. 

Lt  firat  sight  one  gets  the  impression  that  more_  is  pat 
iQ  the  children  than  they  can  possibly  master,  bat  the  prin- 
kl  of  this  school  has  assured  me  that  under  this  system  the 
dren  acquire  more  easily  and  more  efEectaally  than  under 
ordinary  system,  and  that,  far  from  being  backward  in  their 
ular  studies,  they  are  actually  assisted  in  them  by  the  atten- 
i  given  to  manual  work.  He  says  that  a  comparison  between 
pupils  of  this  school  and  those  of  similar  grades  of  the 
ilic  schools  shows  that  the  former  are  not  able  to  quote  as 
17  rules  by  memory  as  the  latter,  but  that,  when  called 
n  to  do  anything  that  involves  the  application  of  the  rule, 
^  are  very  ready,  while  the  latter  are  almost  helpless. 
Ihis  is,  probably,  the  most  complete  experiment  in  this  direc- 
1  that  has  yet  been  made,  but  the  ideas  that  it  involves  are 
idly  being  taken  up  by  the  managers  of  oar  public  schools, 
1  have  been  applied  in  a  number  of  cases,  though  in  a  frag- 
Dtary  and  incomplete  manner. 

nstmction  in  carpentry,  was  established  in  the  public  schools 
Gllouoester,  Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  1880,  the  necessary  fimds 
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being  Bupplied  by  private  benevolence.  In  December,  1881, 
classes  were  organized  in  the  Dwigbt  School  in  Boston,  and  ia 
!New  Haven  two  of  the  grammar  schools  (the  Dwight  and 
Skinner  Schools)  started  similar  classes  last  falL  The  methods 
followed  in  these  three  cities  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same; 
a  description  of  what  is  being  done  in  New  Haven  will,  there- 
fore, serve  equally  well  as  a  description  of  what  is  done  in 
Boston  and  Gloucester. 

New  methods  of  instruction  have  for  some  time  found  a 
home  in  the  New  Haven  schools,  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
being  devoted,  especially  in  the  younger  classes,  to  object  teach- 
ing, and  the  instruction  in  drawing  being  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  AH  these  innovations  are  steps  in  the 
direction  of  manual  training.  A  further  step  was  taken  last  fall, 
when  two  of  thd  grammar  schools  were  allowed  to  introduce 
instruction  in  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools.  As  the  school  board 
appropriated  only  one  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose  for  the 
two  schools,  the  experiment  could  not  have  been  tried,  were 
it  not  for  the  private  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  of  the  princi- 
pals of  these  schools,  assisted  by  the  public  spirit  and  skill  of 
their  respective  janitors,  who  happen  to  be  practical  mechanics 
and  are  willing  to  take  charge  of  the  classes  at  a  remuneration 
at  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  engage  a  regular  teacher. 

In  each  of  these  schools  a  portion  of  the  basement  has  been 
set  aside  as  a  carpenter's  shop  and  fitted  up  with  a  dozen  car- 
penters' benches,  each  one  equipped  with  a  set  of  simple  tools, 
chiefly  hammers,  saws,  planes,  chisels,  bits,  and  braces.  One 
of  them  has  a  turning  lathe,  which  has  been  put  in  by  the 
janitor. 

The  equipment  is,  of  course,  not  expensive  or  elaborate,  and 
the  room  is  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  scholars.  The  principals,  therefore,  have  adop- 
ted the  plan  of  selecting  twelve  of  the  best  pupils  from  the 
higher  classes.  This  squad  of  twelve  works  in  the  shop  for  an 
hour  on  three  days  of  the  week ;  a  similar  squad  is  selected  to 
occupy  the  alternate  days. 

The  exercises  are  intended  merely  to  give  the  boys  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  principal  carpenter's  tools,  the  first  lesson 
teaching  them  simply  how  to  strike  a  square  blow  with  a 
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mner.  For  thia  purpose  &  board  is  mled  into  equares,  aod 
:  pupil  ie  required  to  strike  with  a  hammer  in  the  center  of 
B  of  these  sqaarea,  the  indentation  made  by  the  head  ahow- 
;  whether  the  blow  has  been  struck  evenly  and  in  the  proper 
Lce.  The  nest  step  is  to  learn  how  to  drive  a  nail,  to  set  a 
il,  and  to  do  all  kinds  of  fancy  nailing.  Little  by  httle  the 
pU  is  tanght  to  ose  a  jack  plane ;  to  make  an  even  surface 
a  piece  of  pine;  to  make  the  square  edge  on  a  board. 
)n  he  learns  the  use  of  the  chalk  line,  then  of  the  saw. 
en  he  learns  how  to  chamfer ;  he  then  begins  to  make  mor- 
s ;  and  thus,  little  by  httle,  he  masters  the  principal  elemen- 
y  operations  of  the  carpenter. 

rhese  classes  have  as  yet  been  at  work  only  a  few  months  in 
r  pnbhc  schools,  and  yet  the  boys  have  already  learned  how 
make  picture  frames,  boxes,  and  other  simple  pieces  of  join- 
'  with  great  neatness. 

(Thile  the  members  of  this  select  class  are  working  in  the  base- 
int,  their  fellows  are  engaged  in  the  regular  school  room  exer- 
BB  up-stairs,  so  that  their  gain  in  manual  skill  might,  at  first 
ht,  seem  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  a  loss  in  the  studies  of 
:  school.  The  principals  have  assured  me,  however,  that  no 
ling  off  has  as  yet  been  perceptible  in  the  scholarship  of  the 
fa  who  work  in  the  shop.  As  in  most  cases  the  best  scholars  are 
ected  for  this  instruction  (which  therefore  becomes  a  kind 
premium  upon  scholarship),  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
able  to  make  up  by  extra  study  what  they  lose  of  the  school 
tm  exercises.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  their  teachers  that  they 
t  Only  make  up  what  they  lose  but  more  than  make  it  up  ; 
it  is  to  say,  that  they  do  better  in  their  stadies  for  spending 
rt  of  their  time  in  manual  labor.  This  jndgment  is  con- 
ned by  the  statement  made  by  the  principal  of  the  Dwight 
hool,  in  Boston,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  experiment  of 
Lnaal  labor  in  that  institution.  He  says :  "  I  consider  that 
5  resnlts  go  far  to  prove  that  manual  training  is  so  great  a 
ief  to  the  iteration  of  the  school  work,  that  it  is  a  positive 
nefit,  rather  than  a  detriment,  to  the  course  of  the  other 
idies," 

This  verdict  agrees  also  with  the  jndgment  of  Mr.  Bam- 
rger,  of  the  Workingman's  School,  in  New  York.     It  will 
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be  noticed,  however,  that  the  experiment  tried  in  onr  public 
schools  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  carried  on'  in  New 
York,  because  only  one  set  of  tools  is  used  by  the  childr^, 
only  the  larger  children  take  part  in  the  work,  and,  agam,  only 
a  select  few  of  those  larger  children  ;  so  that  manual  training 
is  in  no  sense  an  essential  element  of  the  instruction ;  it  is  an 
appendage,  rather  than  a  part  of  the  fiber,  of  the  common 
school  system. 

But,  while  the  experiments  that  have  been  tried  in  the 
direction  of  manual  training  fully  confirm  the  beUef  in  its  value, 
founded  upon  general  principles,  they  also  suggest  certain  dan- 
gers, which  must  be  guarded  against,  and  certain  limitations,  to 
which  such  training  is  necessarily  subject. 

The  greatest  danger  is  that  the  instruction  will  be  one-sided 
and  will  thus  fall  into  the  very  error  which  we  have  criticised  in 
the  present  methods.  The  experiments  that  have  been  tried  in 
New  Haven  and  Boston  are  not  free  from  this  criticism.  If 
the  pupils  are  instructed  exclusively  in  the  use  of  carpenters' 
tools,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  enter  upon  life  with 
a  bias  for  becoming  carpenters  rather  than  anything  else,  and, 
though  the  effect  of  this  may  be  very  small  in  each  individual, 
or  even  in  each  school,  the  effect,  if  the  system  were  carried  out 
all  over  the  country,  would  imdoubtedly  be  quite  considerable, 
and  the  complaints  which  are  now  made  against  the  competition 
of  prison  labor  would  soon  be  heard  against  the  inordinate  pro- 
duction of  carpenters  in  our  public  schools.  In  order  that  the 
instruction  should  be  free  from  this  great  danger,  it  should  be 
carried  on  in  a  number  of  different  materials  and  should  be  so 
incorporated  with  the  other  instruction  as  not  to  produce  in  the 
pupils  the  consciousness  of  any  special  training  for  special 
vocations. 

A  serious  limitation  in  any  new  move  in  this  direction  is  the 
expense.  The  experiments  that  have  been  tried  in  New  Haven 
have  been  carried  out  under  especially  favorable  circumstances, 
the  janitors  of  the  schools  in  which  manual  training  is  given 
being  willing  to  give  their  services  for  very  little,  and  the  plan 
being  carried  through  by  the  public  spirit  of  a  few  individuals. 
It  evidently  could  not  be  introduced  as  a  general  feature  of  our 
schools  without  large  cost.    Mr.  Page,  of  the  Boston  Dwight 
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hool,  eetimates  the  coet  of  iDBtmotmg  two  hundred  boys  in 
!  elements  of  joinery,  two  hoars  a  week  for  one  year,  at 
,650,  or  $8.26  for  each  pnpiL  If  to  this  we  add  the  interest 
the  pknt  required,  we  should  have  to  allow  an  annual  ont- 

of  $8.50  for  each  pnpiL 

3a  thifi  estimate  such  training,  if  introdaced  into  the  pablio 
ooIb  of  New  Haven  for  all  boys  between  10  and  16  years  of 
i,  would  amount  to  nearly  $30,000  a  year,  and  even  then  we 
nld  take  no  account  of  the  ontlay  necessary  for  increased 
m.  At  present  the  work  in  carpentering  is  carried  on  in  a 
t  of  the  basement  not  otherwise  used.  It  is  probable  that 
general  introduction  of  such  training  would  necessitate  ad- 
onal  school  room  ;  certainly,  if  it  were  introduced  with  any- 
ig  like  the  completeness  attained  in  the  New  York  Work- 
man's School,  the  necessary  addition  to  our  school  accom- 
iations  would  be  very  great  indeed. 

have  not  been  able  to  make  an  accurate  calculation  of  just 
it  additional  room  would  be  needed,  but  the  clay  work  re- 
ras  a  room  to  itself,  aud  so  does  tlie  work  in  carpentering 

turning,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  separate  room  be 
apart  for  drawing.  These  rooms  can  be  made  to  do  duty 
a  large  number  of  pupils  by  allowing  them  to  be  occupied 
station  by  different  classes  and  thns  kept  in  use  the  greater 
t  of  the  day.  But  we  should  probably  have  to  allow  for 
ry  grammar  school  two  or  three  additional  rooms  to  be  used 
lusivety  for  these  purposes.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  there- 
i,  that  so  radical  a  change  will  be  introduced  at  once,  and 
9  to  be  hoped  that,  before  our  public  schools  commit  them- 
es irrevocably  to  industrial  training,  experience  will  have 
gested  methods  by  which  its  results  may  be  obtained  at  a 


'here  are  many  questions  alUed  to  this  one  and,  in  fact,  in- 
ately  connected  with  it,  that  cannot  he  enlarged  upon  within 
limits  of  this  article.  One  is  the  estabhshment  of  indas- 
1  high  schools,  like  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Wash- 
tou  University,  Saint  Louis,  in  which  the  boys  are  prepared 
Juctively  foi  the  career  of  mechanics.  The  establishment 
anch  schools  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  has 
n  discussed  a  good  deal   in   Boston  and  met  with  much 
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favor  there,  sach  men  as  President  Walker  and  Profeesois 
Rnnkle  and  Ordway,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  strongly 
advocating  the  plan.  A  discussion  of  this  subject  would  take 
us  beyond  our  present  limits.  It  must  be  noticed,  however, 
that  if  the  state  endeavors  to  establish  technical  schools,  it  nn- 
dertakes  a  task  very  different  from  that  of  mftTingiTig  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  one  of  which  the  justification  is  much  more 
difScult  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  State  ought  to  furnish 
such  an  education  as  will  turn  out  good  citizens,  but  whether  it 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  turn  out  good  carpenters  and  good 
machinists,  is  another  question. 

Another  allied  topic  is  the  manual  education  of  girls.  This 
subject  presents  pecuUar  diflSculties  and  problems  of  its  own. 
The  number  of  occupations  open  to  women,  outside  of  honse- 
keeping  and  the  care  of  a  family,  is  comparatively  small  Of 
the  18,025,627  females  over  ten  years  of  age  returned  in  the 
census  of  1880,  only  2,647,157,  or  about  one-seventh,  were  put 
down  as  having  some  gainful  occupation,  and  of  these  nearly 
one  million  were  household  servants,  while  of  the  males  about 
seven-ninths  were  earning  money.  The  majority  of  women, 
therefore,  are  occupied  with  household  duties  in  homes  of  their 
own,  and  we  must  assume  that  the  education  which  will  be  of 
most  value  to  the  greatest  number  is  an  education  framed  with 
reference  to  such  duties.  To  introduce  any  training  in  them 
into  a  public  school  is,  however,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  with  so  much  devotion  and  enthusi- 
asm introduced  manual  training  for  boys  into  the  public  schools 
of  New  Haven  have  not  shrunk  from  establishing  a  parallel 
course  for  girls,  and  while  the  twelve  best  boys  are  working  at 
their  carpenters'  benches  in  the  cellar,  the  twelve  best  girls  are 
engaged  in  needlework  upnstairs.  A  class  has  also  been  formed 
even  in  cooking,  but  as  our  school  buildings  are  not  yet  fur- 
nished with  the  appliances  of  a  first-class  restaurant,  these 
studies  have  necessarily  been  conducted  by  the  girls  in  their 
own  homes,  and  the  school  has  acted  simply  in  the  capacity  of 
an  examining  board.  The  examination  then  takes  the  form  of 
a  lunch  served  up  to  the  school  board  and  the  friends  of  new 
methods  in  education  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  school 

While  education  in  these  branches  is  useful,  the  range  which 
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n  occnpj  is  necessarily  limited,  and  the  difficultiea  con- 
ed with  its  practical  inatruction  are  nnmerons.  It  ia  eer- 
j  very  desirable  that  the  girls  who  visit  the  public  school 
lid  acquire  a  fondness  and  an  aptitude  for  household  duties, 
matter  is  of  vital  social  importance,  the  health  and  well- 
g  of  those  who  may  become  their  hnebandfi  and  of  the 
Iren  that  they  may  bring  into  the  world  being  dependent 
1  Buch  knowledge  to  a  degree  that  is,  perhaps,  not  com- 
ly  appreciated  by  those  who  sufEer  most  from  its  absence  ; 
the  practical  introduction  of  the  necessary  training  involves 
many  difficattiee  to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  When  the 
ilem  of  supplying  the  boys  with  the  needed  forms  of 
nal  training  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  our  educators 
be  better  prepared  to  attack  the  equally  important  problem 
taking  good  housewives  of  the  girls. 
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abticlk  vm.— the  contest  as  it  is  TO-DAT. 

In  actual  warfare  maps  are  as  neceesary  as  bullets  and  bat- 
talions. Generals  bare  tbeir  military  charts,  drawn  with  all 
possible  detail  and  accuracy,  on  which  are  marked  the  position 
of  the  troops  opposed  to  them  and  the  situation  of  their  own 
forces.  The  people  also  have  their  outline  maps  of  the  war  by 
which  they  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  conflict  that  \& 
going  on.  So  in  the  moral  warfare  which  the  Christian  hoete 
are  waging  with  the  hosts  of  sin  and  error,  something  of  this 
sort  might  be  useful  in  presenting  the  contest  as  it  is  to-daj, 
so  that  it  could  be  the  more  easily  grasped  and  the  better 
apprehended.  We  propose  therefore  in  the  present  Article  to 
give  a  map  of  the  moral  battle-field — ^not  a  military  chart, 
which  our  captains  might  use  to  guide  their  movements,  but 
an  outline  simply  of  the  present  religious  situation  which  may 
serve,  perhaps,  to  give  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  captains  of 
the  Lord's  hosts,  but  only  soldiers,  some  general  idea  of  the 
forces  opposed  to  us  and  of  what  we  are  doing  to  subdue  or 
capture  them. 

In  the  Iliad  of  the  Bible  is  represented,  as  in  a  mighty 
drama,  the  great  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  to-day.  As 
we  read  it  we  seem  borne  to  some  celestial  height  from  whence 
we  look  down  through  rolling  mists  on  the  battle  that  is  pass- 
ing. Supernal  and  infernal  powers  engage  in  the  struggle, 
and  the  movements  of  human  action  are  dimly  seen  amid  the 
glory  and  the  terror  of  the  supernatural  agencies  which  sur- 
round them.  The  world  above  participates  in  the  events  be- 
low. The  temple  of  God  is  opened  in  heaven;  seals  are 
broken,  trumpets  are  sounded,  and  vials  poured  out  which  mle 
the  changes  of  the  conflict.  The  world  beneath  moves  up- 
ward upon  the  scene  of  action.  From  the  bottomless  pit  ascend 
pestilentials  vapors ;  evil  creeping  things  come  forth ;  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  the  elements  of  tempest  and 
death.  The  powers  of  darkness  emerge  and  join  issue  with 
the  armies  of  heaven.     The  Old  Serpent  is  on  one  side,  as  the 
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mb,  the  Head  and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  ia  on  the  other. 
liat  is  the  meaning  of  this  wild  scene }  As  with  mingled 
e  and  elevation  of  mind  we  view  these  ever  active,  ever 
inging  forms  of  good  and  evil,  we  apprehend  somewhat  the 
:nre  and  scope  of  the  contest.  "We  perceive  that  the  con- 
it  is  between  the  kingdom  of  light  and  darkness,  and  that 
i  whole  earth  ia  the  battle-field  whereon  they  have  engaged. 
e  perceive  also  that  the  iasne  of  the  straggle  is  victory  to 
1  heavenly  hosts  and  the  human  race.  Bat  we  cannot  nnder- 
od  the  mingled  forms  of  good  and  ill,  or  discern  any  plan 
the  confusion  aronnd  ns. 

3o  do  we  look  ont  npon  the  world  to-day.  "We  behold  the 
le  battle-field  and  the  same  contest — the  same  to-day  as 
iterday  and  to-morrow — and  can  detect  no  general  plan  in 
I  movements  of  hnman  action,  and  can  perceive  bat  little 
ler  in  the  reUgioos  eitnation.  The  confusions  of  the  times, 
I  rolling  miete  of  conflict,  seem  to  as  as  great  to-day  as  ever. 
ere  ia  a  tremendons  agitation  of  the  world  everywhere  under 
I  impact  of  new  and  mighty  forces,  material,  intellectual, 
lial,  and  political,  thrown  into  its  life.  Old  forms  are  diain- 
[lating  ander  the  pressure  of  this  cold,  critical,  glacial  age. 
e  fabric  of  hnman  polity  is  threatened  by  the  political  in- 
ference of  cultured  circles,  as  well  as  by  socialiata,  com- 
Loists,  nihilists — precursors  perhaps  of  that  Lawless  One  who 
lU  be  revealed  when  the  upheaval  of  human  government  has 
iched  its  criaiB.  In  the  world  of  religious  thought  there  is 
i  same  disturbance  and  disintegration.  It  is  impossible  to 
igniae  the  fact  that  a  lai^  number  of  thoughtful  men  in 
r  midst  are  doubting  or  denying  the  special  teachings  and 
lims  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  resistance  to  Christianity 
esented  at  this  time  in  Christian  countries  ia  more  subtle  and 
lions  than  ever.  Meanwhile  the  apeculation,  if  not  the  un- 
lief,  of  the  age  ia  disturbing  the  Church  and  distracting  the 
tmaelB  of  its  leaders.  Old  faiths  must  be  set  in  new  lights, 
d  the  foundations  of  our  holy  revelation  must  be  explored, 
not  undermined.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  aome  of 
IT  wisest  fear  that  onr  theological  system  ia  breaking  up  and 
s  settlement  of  ages  endangered. 
We  do  not  ouraelvea  share  altogether  in  these  gloomy  fore- 
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bodiBgs,  and  may  as  well  saj  here  as  anywhere  that  the  con- 
test as  it  is  to-day  is  neither  with  Domerism  nor  with  the  Ifew 
Theology.  The  main  purpose  of  these  seems  to  be  to  com- 
mend Christianity  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God.  And  this  places  them,  and  those  who  advocate  them, 
somewhere  on  the  Christian  side.  For  it  mnst  be  onrs  as 
Christians  to  be  on  the  side  of  reason  and  conscience,  where 
the  saints  of  all  ages  ever  have  been  found.  Let  the  brethren 
of  the  New  Departure  alone  then.  Let  them  return  to  what 
they  call  a  more  ethical,  Biblical,  and  catholic  conception  of 
Christianity.  Let  them  face,  as  they  say,  the  new  issues,  meet 
the  new  providential  demands,  and  push  their  forces  within 
the  range  of  modem  denials.  But  the  whole  army  need  not 
alter  its  front  of  battle  to  follow  them,  or  heed  their  cry  for  a 
<;hange  of  base.  There  is  too  much  ciying  aloud  on  both  sides 
of  the  camp  during  the  present  crisis,  one  for  a  change  of 
base,  the  other  to  "  hold  the  fort,"  or  all  is  imperiled.  This 
serves  to  show  however  the  increasing  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion of  the  times,  and  the  increasing  danger  which  they  offer 
to  the  Christian  cause. 

Amid  this  disturbance  and  confusion  we  apprehend  that  the 
forces  of  evil  are  advancing  upon  us  in  three  main  divisions, 
which  we  shall  be  old-fashioned  enough  to  call  the  World,  the 
Flesh,  and  the  DeviL 

Christianity  is  invading  the  world.  The  hosts  of  truth  no 
longer  shut  up  within  their  ancient  strongholds  are  deploying 
their  forces  on  the  open  battle-field  and  advancing  to  possess 
the  earth.  The  progress  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands  is  the 
most  hopeful  sign  on  the  religious  horizon.  But  the  "World  is 
also  invading  Christianity.  It  moves  on  us  with  all  the  mo- 
mentum of  its  vast  mass  and  with  all  the  strength  of  its  power- 
ful organization.  The  civil  powers — ^kings,  and  princes,  and 
municipalities  and  constitutional  majorities — are  on  its  side ; 
Paganism,  Papacy,  Mormonism,  and  priestcraft  everywhere, 
lend  it  their  aid ;  the  secular  press  is  its  ally,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  earth  is  under  its  control  It  advances  upon  us  with 
all  the  energy  of  its  evil  principles  and  bad  customs ;  with  all 
its  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  and  glories  ;  with  all  its  cul- 
ture and  progress  and  advanced  civilization ;  with  all  its  oppor- 
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itiee  for  self-indnlgence  and  luxurious  living.  Never 
)re  was  its  power  so  great  and  ite  temptations  so  dazzling 

manifold  as  at  the  present  hoar.  The  World! — this  is  the 
it  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  that  is  now  opposed 
be  kingdom  of  Light.  It  is  not  materialism  in  thought  so 
ih  as  materialism  in  life — without  God  in  the  world — that 
oaes  Chrietianity  to-daj.  This  is  the  main  obstacle  which 
OI8  are  encountering  in  their  labors.  This  is  the  main 
ig  we  have  to  fear  for  the  churches  and  ourselves.  Like  a 
ome  malaria,  like  a  pestilential  vapor  from  the  pit,  it  saps 

strength  of  Christian  life  among  ds  and  decimates  our 
es.  The  Church  is  doubtless  losing  a  larger  proportion  of 
strength  and  numbers  under  this  new  and  more  subtle  st- 
;  of  the  World  than  it  did  when  confronted  with  tlie  secu- 
persecuting  power, 
fe  hardly  know  what  the  Christian  hosts  are  doing  to  resist 

mighty  array  of  evil,  headed  up  by  Mammon,  and  feel 
etimee  that  we  are  helpless  before  it  except  as  our  help 
les  from  our  heavenly  allies.  We  are  doing  something  in- 
i  to  check  the  spirit  of  mammon  in  our  midst  by  multlply- 
the  number  of  our  beneficences.  While  the  contest  brings 
within  the  sphere  of  this  evil  influence  we  had  better  take 
:e  doses  of  the  medicine  of  liberality,  increase  our  contri- 
ions  and  give  until  the  spirit  of  gain  is  mortified  within  ns. 
for  the  rest  we  can  perhaps  do  uo  more  than  antagonize  the 
id  instead  of  patronize  it,  and  cry  aloud  more  earnestly 
t  the  world  passes  away  and  the  lust  thereof,  but  he  that 
B  the  will  of  Grod  abides  forever, 

'he  second  grand  division  of  the  hosts  of  evil  is  marching 
ler  the  banner  of  the  Flesh.  Here  is  found  opposing  Chris- 
lity  that  sensuous,  sensual  fleshiness  of  fallen  human  nature ; 
t  gross  animalism  of  mankind — its  lust  and  passion  and  its 
re  delicate  forms  of  self-indulgence  in  luxury  and  personal 
>mment,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  outbreaking  sin.     This  is 

centre  of  the  great  army  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  Upon 
i  rest  the  other  divisions — its  two  mighty  and  active  wings 
worldlineSB  and  infidelity.  Here  is  where  we  encounter  the 
II,  dead  weight  of  indifference  or  insensibility  to  eternal 
ngs  wliich  like  the  force  of  inertia  overcomes  our  efforts  to 
TOL.   VIL  38 
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lift  men'  to  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Nor  ib 
this  division  of  the  powers  of  darkness  passiva  The  corrup- 
tion and  depravity  of  the  flesh  not  only  passively  resists  but 
actively  opposes  the  spirit.  It  moves  on  us  through  the  eur 
croachments  of  self-indulgence  upon  piety,  through  the  devel- 
opment of  luxurious  habits,  through  the  lust  of  the  flesb  and 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  love  of  personal  adornment,  but 
above  all  through  the  love  of  strong  drink.  We  cannot  dwell 
upon  the  mighty  opposition  which  this  terrible  centre  of 
Satan's  army  headed  up  by  Alcohol  presents  to  the  progress  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  nor  speak  at  length  of  what  is  being  done  to 
resist  it.  In  this  quarter  of  the  battle-field  we  have  perhaps 
the  clearest  tokens  of  progress.  The  Chrifitian  forces  are  seen 
to  be  in  motion ;  social  and  moral  reforms  are  being  pressed ; 
the  churches  are  becoming  working  churches,  and  new  annB 
of  service  have  been  organized,  notably  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  "Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  The  recent  movement  to  enlist  the  children  of  our 
common  schools  on  the  side  of  good  morals  by  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  text-books  in  moral  science  is  also  noteworthy.  If  we 
are  to  succeed  in  this  great  struggle  we  must  be  willing  to  nse 
and  develop  these  new  arms  of  service,  make  the  most  of  our 
Christian  women  and  young  men,  and  never  overlook  the  chil- 
dren. We  shall  draw  near  the  day  of  decisive  victory  when 
we  concentrate  our  best  efforts  upon  the  latter  and  look  after 
them  with  that  continued  attention  we  now  give  to  those  of 
riper  years. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  the 
hosts  of  darkness.  Come  we  then  to  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  which  we  have  called  the  Devil,  partly  because  we 
should  make  large  account  of  the  personal  influence  of  that 
Old  Serpent,  the  Adversary,  and  partly  because  we  have  in- 
tended here  to  speak  about  infidelity  and  presume  the  prince 
of  this  world  regards  this  as  the  weak  side  of  his  battle  array 
and  therefore  takes  it  under  his  special  leadership.  For  the 
World  and  the  Flesh  may  be  left  largely  to  themselves  to  cope 
with  our  infirmities,  whereas  the  legions  of  error  are  con- 
fronted directly  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  therefore  need  the 
assistance  of  satanic   cunning  and  perversion.      At  least  we 
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)w  that  in  the  beginning  the  Devil  appeared  on  this  wing 
the  battle  opposing  the  Word,  Baying,  "  Te  shall  not  anrely 
,"  whieh  is  warrant  enough  for  placing  him  here,  as  wemnet 
ee  him  somewhere.    So  then  to  what  we  have  to  say  aboat 

contest  as  it  is  to-day  with  infidelity. 

rhe  holy  truth  of  revelation  has  three  vital  points — the 
Fine  Existence,  the  Divine  Incarnation,  and  the  Divine  An- 
rity  of  the  Scriptures, — for  these  are  essential  to  the  system. 
ainst  the  first  and  last  of  these,  which  form  the  two  wings 
Christian  doctrine,  the  dark  champions  of  error  are  now 
ing  their  hottest  assaults. 

?he  truth  of  the  Divine  Existence  is  attacked  to-day  by  a 
i  atheism  which  loudly  declares  that  modem  science  by  its 
»very  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,* 
Is  no  occasion  whatever  to  believe  in  Grod,  and  by  an  agnoa- 
atheism  which  agrees  with  the  former  that  there  is  no  scien- 
;  occasion  for  6od,  although  it  allows  there  may  be  some 
usion  to  believe  in  an  Absolute,  which  however  can  never 
known.  Such  atheism  as  this,  boldly  advocated  by  many 
popular  in  scientitic  circles,  has  never  been  tolerated  be- 
\     The  ancient  skepticism,  like  that  of  Lucretius,  denied 

supernatural  government  of  the  world  and  a  future  life, 

it  still  believed  in  the  Gods  who  dwelt  in  the  regions  of 
■nal  peace  from  which  descended  the  divine  peace  into  the 
ids  of  men.     The  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century  did 

throw  away  belief  in  the  living  God.  The  atheism  of  Von 
Ibach  called  forth  the  indignant  protest  of  Voltaire  and  the 
donate  remonstrance  of  Rousseau.  But  the  scientific 
sists  of  the  nineteenth  century  believe  neither  in  God  nor 
Diselves,   neither  in  their  conscience  nor  their  intuitions. 

rhe  conservation  of  energy  as  a  nniversal  principle  is  rtill  unproved, 
h  of  the  three  hypotheses  that  have  been  put  forth  to  explain  the 
.  of  gtavitation  involves  a  constant  expenditure  of  force.  Le  Sage's 
yrj  of  the  continual  bombardment  of  ultra  mundane  corpuscles  re- 
res  that  the  impact  shall  be  greater  than  the  rebound,  else  the  heav- 
r  bodies  will  not  be  driven,  i.  e.  attracted,  together.  The  hypothesis 
the  generation  or  absorption  of  fluid  requires  not  only  constant  ex- 
diture  of  work  in  emitting  Quid  under  pressure,  but  actual  creation 
!  destruction  of  matter.  That  of  waves  requiree  some  agent  in  a  r»- 
te  pert  of  the  universe  capable  of  generating  the  waves, — Enc^cBrit., 
L  ni. — Attraction. 
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Grod,  they  have  no  scientific  place  for,  man  is  only  the  tem- 
porary development  of  material  forces,  conscience  the  reflex  of 
experience  and  fashion,  reason  man's  mode  of  looking  at  things 
so  long  as  he  lasts.  Such  collapse  of  faith  as  this,  which  buries 
not  only  God  but  personality  and  science  itself  in  the  primor- 
dial mists  of  blind  materialism,  need  not  be  greatly  feared  and 
may  be  safely  left  to  work  its  own  destruction.  For  it  cannot 
long  be  forgotten  that  science  is  the  product  of  human  think- 
ing, and  if  we  do  not  assign  for  man  and  his  thinking  some 
ground  of  authority  more  permanent  than  that  they  are  the 
temporary  product  of  material  force  science  itself  must  sink 
and  disappear.  Archimedes  could  not  move  the  world  from 
its  base  with  his  lever  because  he  could  not  find  any  place  on 
which  to  stand.  So  neither  will  the  atheistic  materialism  of 
the  present  day  move  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Existence 
from  its  foundation  while  it  finds  no  authority  for  its  own 
scientific  denials  to  stand  upon  save  the  thoughtless  mist  of 
nebulous  matter.  Let  no  one  apprehend  that  the  scientific 
atheists  of  the  day  with  all  their  burnished  microscopes  can 
long  vrithstand  the  hosts  of  truth.  It  is  not  the  men  who  see 
but  those  who  think  that  rule  and  govern  the  thought  of  the 
world.  And  those  who  think  are  massing  themselves  against 
the  new  materialistic  philosophy,  as  men  of  thought  have  ever 
done  against  the  old  ones  of  the  past,  and  it  already  begins  to 
*'  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment."  Meanwhile  we  are  doing  well 
to  stick  to  the  argument  from  design  as  John  Stuart  Mill  ad- 
vised us,  and  as  we  are  doing  to  the  evident  discomfort  of  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Huxley  betrays  irritation  in  speaking  of  those 
^^  who  cannot  understand  the  eye  except  by  supposing  that  it 
was  made  to  see  with."  Like  the  Frenchmen  whom  Gloethe 
ridiculed,  he  thinks  perhaps  that  the  eye  is  explained  by  the 
division  and  analysis  of  its  parts,  and  the  universe  by  its  dis- 
section into  star  dust.  But  others  well  feel  that  work  done 
like  that  which  has  made  the  eye  was  thoughtfully  done,  and 
that  this  great  cosmos,  whose  wonderful  order  and  perfection 
the  eye  reveals,  whether  it  were  framed  or  evolved,  had  an 
intelligent  Architect  or  Evolver.  We  are  doing  better  perhaps 
by  opposing  the  science  of  man  to  the  science  of  matter.  Best 
of  all  we  are  pressing  the  truth  of  the  immanence  of  God  in 
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world  of  matter  and  in  the  human  mind  home  upon  the 
Kience  and  intnitionfi  of  men,  for  this  ie  the  Bcriptnnd 
hod  of  warfare, 

Tiere  is  little  danger  to  the  right  wing  of  Christian  doctrine 
Q  these  attacks  npon  it  from  the  extreme  left  wing  of  infi- 
t^,  or  from  pantheism  either.  Pantheism  equally  with 
erialiBm  denies  the  fundamental  dicta  of  man's  conscience 

intuitions.  There  is  no  ledge  for  the  foot  in  it  or  any 
ir  system  of  error,  upon  the  slope  towards  material  atheism. 

foes  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  or  are  sliding  thither, 

the  Christian  hosts  may  calmly  face  their  desperate  and 
railing  efforts  to  storm  the  heights  of  the  truth  of  the  divine 
Cence.  Can  they  as  calmly  face  the  concessions  of  some  of 
r  leaders  who  affinn  that  the  Bible  sanctions  the  develop- 
it  theoiy,  saying :  "  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that 

full  com  in  the  ear,"  and  declare  that  the  doctrines  of 
larck  and  Darwin  have  come  to  stay  9  These  concessions 
'  not  afEect  the  theistic  arguments  for  the  Divine  Exist- 
1,  buf  do  they  strengthen  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the 
ine  Incarnation  and  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scrip- 
i\  It  is  against  these,  and  especially  the  latter  bulwark  of 
Lstianity,  that  the  assaults  of  material  evolution  are  practi- 
j  directed.  What  becomes  of  the  teaching  and  therefore 
16  authority  of  the  Bible  if  it  be  true  that  all  forms  of  life 
he  globe,  man  included,  have  developed  from  one  or  a  few 

forms  by  natural  selection  ?  The  Christian  is  to  be  pitied 
I  dreads  more  to  be  thought  anscientific  than  nnscriptural. 
I  those  Christians  who  really  believe  that  the  development 
try  has  now  been  proved  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  a  working 
othesis,  should  seriously  consider  what  the  Scriptures  teach 
Liding  man  and  his  moral  history.  Our  real  champions 
exposing  the  scientific  frivolity  of  the  present  day  which 
9  no  difficulty  in  the  evolution  of  man  from  some  primeval 
le.  They  are  pressing  the  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lonstrate  the  natural  evolution  of  organic  life  from  inor- 
ic  matter,  and  that  we  can  only  explain  this  by  a  creative 
;  but  if  there  has  been  one  creative  act  in  the  origin  of  life, 
1  there  may  be  another  in  the  origin  of  man.  They  are 
nring  likewise  that  the  real  facts  which  have  been  found  in 
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the  investigation  of  primitive  man,  show  him  to  be  man  in  ih& 
follest  sense  of  the  term ;  that  the  gnlf  between  him  and  the 
other  species  is  as  wide  and  impassable  to-day  as  ever ;  and  tliat 
we  can  only  explain  the  introduction  of  man  with  the  law  of 
conscience  which  transcends  all  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  Scrip- 
tures do,  especially  in  their  account  of  the  creation  of  woman, 
by  saying  that  he  was  formed  by  a  fresh  creative  fiat  of  the 
Almighty  and  is  a  part  of  the  supernatural  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  becoming  clear  at  least  to  the  enemies  of  Scripture  that 
the  Bible  stands  or  falls  with  the  doctrine  of  a  first  man  made 
man  by  the  fiat  of  God.  For  if  made  by  natural  selection 
through  the  reproduction  of  brute  beasts  without  conscience, 
without  intuitions,  then  the  Scriptures  are  in  fatal  error,  not 
simply  with  regard  to  man's  advent  on  the  globe,  but  in  all 
their  doctrines  concerning  his  original  and  present  spiritual 
condition,  the  method  of  his  recovery  and  his  future  destiny — 
that  is  their  entire  system  of  spiritual  teaching,  for  which  they 
were  confessedly  given,  is  at  fault.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have 
shown  of  late  such  intense  interest  in  glaxsial  eras  and  stone 
arrow-heads  and  the  Preadamites.  And  we  may  welcome  iheir 
assiduity,  for  all  the  facts  which  now  leap  to  Ught,  even  the 
skulls  that  were  buried  in  the  so-called  gravel  beds  of  the  Plio- 
cene, show  with  increasing  clearness  that  man  in  the  beginning 
was  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  that  his  origin  ifi 
recent  and  supernatural  and  that  his  history  is  in  accordance 
with  the  scriptural  record.  And  it  also  begins  to  grow  dear 
to  the  Christian  hosts  that  here  upon  the  arena  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  man,  the  battle  is  being  fought  which  shall  over- 
throw the  present  atheistic  culture  and  bury  it  in  the  drifts 
where  it  is  now  fighting  and  digging,  as  well  as  establish  trium- 
phantly the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  For  it  is  the  special 
weakness  and  danger  of  the  agnostics  of  the  present  day  that 
they  do  not  know  themselves  as  well  as  do  not  know  God. 

The  Divine  Authority  of  Scripture  has  little  to  fear  from 
the  present  biblical  criticism.  The  investigations  of  Baur  into 
the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  history  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  as  well  as  the  attacks  of  'the  mystical  school  he 
foimded,  have  resulted  in  a  triumphant  victory  for  the  genu- 
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lesB  of  the  New  Teetament  and  the  reahty  of  the  persona 
>in  it  presents  for  onr  contemplation.  And  the  investiga- 
s  of  Boberteon  Smith  and  others  into  the  genuineness  of 
historical  and  priestly  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
It  the  same.  There  is  no  longer  any  Tubingen  school,  and 
I  there  will  also  be  no  Edinborgh  school. .  The  New  Testa- 
it  can  take  care  of  the  Old.  Meanwhile  if  we  let  these 
listines  alone  they  will  go  on  beating  down  one  another, 
7  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  and  will  melt  away.  The 
lority  of  Scriptnre  is  endangered  more  by  the  loose,  iirev- 
it  manner  of  handling  it  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  leaders, 
by  the  efforts  of  others  to  clothe  it  with  such  infallibility 
liall  forbid  any  appeal  to  man's  conscience  and  reason.  We 
It  hold  that  the  Scriptures — all  of  them  as  we  have  them — 
the  Word  of  God  to  man,  and  that  when  rightly  inter- 
«d  they  are  complete,  authoritative,  finaL    But  we  must 

insist  that  the  limits  of  rehgious  thought  do  not  forbid  the 
licatioD  to  Scriptnre  of  the  moral  laws  which  the  Author 
revelation  has  written  on  the  human  conscieace.  The 
ling  tmths  of  Christianity  must  be  made  to  speak  the  lan- 
ge  that  convinces  the  reason  and  conscience  as  read  in 
nature  of  man.  This  is  perhaps  the  hardest  task  before  ns, 
to  make  a  new  departure,  not  to  return  to  a  more  hiblica] 
)logy,  but  to  endesvor  to  commend  the  tmth  of  our  holy 
pon  to  eveiy  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.     This 

establish  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  For 
gospel  has  essential  relations  to  conscience — the  same  to-day 
ilways.  It  proves  its  Divine  Authority,  and  ita  inspiration 
,  bj  finding  man  in  the  depths  of  his  sins  and  his  heart, 
he  third  vital  point  of  the  Christian  system  is  the  Divine 
imation.     This  is  the  central  truth  of  Christianity.     When 

great  Leader  and  Commander  said  to  Peter's  confession, 
lion  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  that  on  this 
I  he  would  bnild  his  church,  he  indicated  the  supreme 
ortance  of  this  tmth  in  active  Christian  warfare.  It  is  the 
ter  of  our  battle-array.  Here  we  are  piercing  the  ranks  of 
ir  and  invading  the  world.  To  this  there  is  now  opposed 
ply  the  denial  of  the  auperiiaturaL  The  rationalistic  theo- 
I  of  Paulus  have  had  their  day,  the  mystical  theories  of 
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StrauBS  have  gone  down  beneath  the  proof  of  the  historic 
Christ.  There  remains  only  the  denial  of  Benan  and  others, 
based  upon  the  assnmed  impossibility  of  the  supematnraL 
Here  however  we  encomiter  the  strongest  opposition,  for  belief 
in  the  supernatural  is  undoubtedly  the  great  stumbling  block 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  have  to  meet  the  combined  forces 
of  infidelity.  However  much  they  may  differ  on  other  matters, 
all  ranks  of  unbelief  are  agreed  in  declaring  the  supernatural 
is  impossible.  For  this  unproved  assertion,  put  forward  ba 
though  it  were  a  self-evident  truth,  lies  at  the  bases  of  the 
more  important  modern  philosophical  systems,  and  is  regarded 
as  an  axiom  by  the  materialists  and  rationalists,  and  skeptics  of 
the  present  day.  But  here  we  should  not  give  an  inch.  We 
should  hold  that  nothing  is  so  firmly  established  as  the  super- 
natural because  the  very  life  of  faith  we  live,  and  which  we 
are  so  perfectly  conscious  of  living,  is  essentially  supernatural. 
It  is  fatal  to  assume  as  some  of  our  leaders  have  done,  that 
miracles  merely  belong  to  the  ohtworks  of  Christianity,  and 
even  though  these  fall  the  essential  truths  remaiii.  On  the 
contrary,  as  Christlieb  says,  '^If  we  banish  the  supernatural 
from  the  Bible  there  is  nothing  left  but  its  covers." 

This  modem  negation  of  the  supernatural  is  met  by  the 
whole  line  of  Christian  truth.  It  is  shown  to  be  frivolous  by 
the  philosophical  necessity  for  postulating  the  metaphysical 
with  the  physical.  It  is  shown  to  be  in  vain  by  the  scientific 
necessity  for  assuming  creative  acts  in  the  formation  of  organic 
life  and  the  introduction  of  man  with  the  Jaw  of  conscience 
upon  the  arena  of  the  world  as  well  as  by  indubitable  evidences 
that  the  universal  laws,  or  developments,  of  nature  are  broken 
by  startling  exceptions  at  certain  points  within  the  sphere  of 
life  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  water  alone  among  all  forms  of 
matter  on  the  globe  expands  while  a  fiuid  after  reaching  a 
certain  temperature  under  the  abstraction  of  heat  At  4°  Cent. 
from  the  point  of  solidification  it  reaches  its  maximum  density 
and  expands  as  it  cools  till  it  becomes  ice.  Were  this  wonde^ 
f  ul  behavior  of  water  observed  but  once,  it  would  be  as  plain 
a  miracle  as  the  rising  of  an  axe  to  the  surface  of  a  river ;  yet 
notwithstanding  it  occurs  repeatedly  it  is  no  less  a  wonder— a 
sign  and  witness  of  the  presence  of  the  supematural  in  the 
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Idngdom  of  nature,  for  upon  this  break  in  the  development  of 
nature  depends  the  very  existence  of  natilre  itself  as  found  on 
the  globe.  The  water,  therefore,  in  another  wonderful  sense, 
"  bears  witness  on  earth"  to  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine 
Soiiship  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

Bnt  this  denial  of  the  supernatural  is  met  most  effectively 
by  the  unanswerable  argument  of  the  supernatural  character 
and  life  of  Christ.  The  last  veil  of  skepticism  concerning  the 
historic  Christ,  through  the  searching  criticism  of  the  last  few 
years,  has  been  withdrawn.  The  person  of  Jesus,  together 
with  his  -matchless  life,  his  unapproachable  character,  and  his 
divine  claims  stand  forth  to-day  in  whitest  light  upon  the  page 
of  history.  In  vain  does  Kenan  magnify  Jesus  as  the  best  and 
greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  while  he  rejects  his  supernatural 
claims.  Either  Christ  was  the  Divine  Son  of  the  living  God 
which  should  come  into  the  world,  or  else  he  was  the  worst  of 
the  deceiving  and  self-deceived  impostors  of  our  race.  This 
is  the  alternative  and  the  unchanging  issue.  The  Christian 
hosts  are  pressing  this  alternative  with  decisive  results  wher- 
ever conscience  and  thinking  are  in  fashion.  Let  us  continue  to 
press  forward  this  centre  of  our  battle  array.  For  Christ  is  not 
only  the  Divine  answer  to  the  modem  denial  of  the  supernat- 
ural but  is  also  the  substance  of  Christianity  itself.  Whoever 
truly  believes  in  him  will  believe  in  God  and  in  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  Let  us  press  him  also  as  the  Divine  answer 
to  all  human  questioniifgs,  especially  that  deepest,  most  vital 
question  which  conscience  puts  to  every  heart,  "Who  shall 

*  Water  is  not  the  only  break  in  the  laws  of  nature.  The  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart  are  of  the  transversely  striped  variety.  All  mus- 
cular fibres  of  this  class  save  those  of  the  heart  are  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  and  are  therefore  called  voluntary  muscular  fibres.  But 
the  striped  fibres  of  the  heart  are  involuntary— the  will  exercises  no 
control  whatever  over  their  contractility.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  singu- 
lar and  unique  exception  to  the  laws  of  physiological  development  that 
the  heart  is  both  enabled  to  perform  its  functions  and  preserved  from 
ceasing  them  altogether  under  those  minor  casualties  and  disturbances 
to  which  animal  life  is  constantly  exposed.  Thus  this  exception  within 
the  sphere  of  man*s  very  existence,  plainly  points  towards  One  who  is 
the  foontain  of  life,  and  shows  that  the  uniformity  of  the  development 
of  nature's  laws  on  which  the  assumption  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
Bupematural  depends  is  not  absolute. 
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« 
fiave  me  from  sin  and  death  ?"    Then  shall  the  hosts  of  infi- 
delity, paganism,  and  sin  be  broken,  and  the  world  confess : 
«  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

This  day  of  victory  may  still  be  distant.  Not  all  at  once,  as 
we  may  see  in  the  Apocalypse,  do  things  melt  into  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Vials  yet  may  have  to  be  poured  out 
and  judgments  descend  and  the  winepress  be  trodden  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  join  their  armies  with  the  forces  of  death 
and  hell  to  battle  against  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  and  the 
armies  of  heaven.  But  toward  the  consummation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  the  Christian  hosts  and  the  purposes  of  heaven 
ai*e  steadily  going.  Signs  of  the  coming  day  are  on  the 
horizon.  Skepticism  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  and 
there  must  come  presently  a  favorable  reaction.  Knowledge  is 
growing,  charity  is  growing,  and  faith  and  hope  abide.  The 
several  divisions  of  the  Christian  army,  long  separated  from 
one  another  and  cooped  up  within  their  respective  strongholds, 
are  uniting  their  forces  on  the  open  battle-field,  and  preparing 
for  a  combined  assault  upon  the  enemy  all  along  the  line.  The 
Church  is  in  motion.  It  is  looking  out  upon  the  world  and  is 
gathering  enthusiasm  from  the  prospect  of  its  possession.  The 
battle  plain  is  widening.  The  hosts  of  truth  are  marching 
towards  the  ends  of  the  earth  where  angels  hold  the  comers. 
Soon  will  come  the  last  struggle  and  the  final  victory  when 
there  shall  be  heard  great  voices  in  heaven  and  earth  saying, 
"  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  onr 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  forever  and  ever." 
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Article  IX.— NOTICES  OF   NEW  BOOKS. 


Crbation.* — ^The  intent  of  this  book  is  admirable,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  the  intent  is  carried  oat  is  both  reasonable  and 
devoat.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  narrative  of  creation  as 
given  in  Gen.  L-ii.  3,  with  the  cosmogonic  theories  which  have 
grown  ap  through  the  development  of  modern  physios  and 
geology,  has  been  frequently  made  by  distinguished  students  of 
«cieoce  and  theology.  Few  of  these  attempts,  however,  have  been 
more  worthy  of  respectful  attention,  and  even  of  the  hope  that 
they  might  prove  successful,  than  this  one  of  Professor  Gruyot. 
The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  the  outlines  of  his  scheme 
^  flashed  upon  "  his  mind  as  long  ago  as  1 840.  The  scheme  itself 
had  already  become  somewhat  widely  known  through  reports  of 
lectares,  articles  in  review  of  these  lectures,  but  especially 
through  the  celebrated  Manual  of  Geology  of  Professor  J.  D. 
Dana,  who,  according  to  Professor  Ouyot's  statement,  has  *'  en- 
dorsed **  his  view  '*  almost  in  full." 

No  one  but  a  trained  geologist  is  competent  thoroughly  to  crit- 
icize the  positions  of  the  author  so  far  as  they  rest  upon  grounds 
of  pure  physical  science ;  and  such  criticism,  if  it  is  to  be  adverse, 
mast  probably  be  expected  from  those  scientific  observers  that 
have  little  confidence  in  any  scheme  for  a  detailed  reconciliation 
of  Grenesis  and  geology.  It  is  our  opinion,  as  that  of  a  layman 
and  one  unskilled,  that  the  whole  geologic  period  offers  itself 
qaite  as  well  to  be  broken  up  into  grand  divisions  other  than 
those  made  by  Professor  Guyot,  and  that  the  trend  of  geologic 
science  is  away  from  this  somewhat  arbitrary  manner  of  breaking 
up  the  continuity  of  that  period.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
considerations  which  are  to  be  urged  against  the  views  of  the 
anthor  are  mainly  derived  from  aiiother  science,  with  which  he 
was  not  so  familiar  as  with  geology.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  strongly  urged  that  the  '*  reconciliation  "  of  the  con- 
clusions of  modem  natural  science  with  the  biblical  narrative 
always  involves  dealing  with  this  other  science,  and  that  this  other 
science  must  have  its  rights  respected,  or  the  proposed  reconoilia* 

*  Oeo^itm.  vr  fhe  BibliccU  Cosmogony  in  the  light  of  Modem  Science,  Bj 
Aaiiou)  auTOT,  LL.D.    N«wYork:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1884. 
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tion  is  not  a  reconciliation  at  all.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
science  of  biblical  interpretation.  Biblical  interpretation  is  older^ 
by  far,  than  geology,  and  it  is  no  less  truly  scientific  in  its  own 
way  than  is  geology.  Now  a  frequent,  an  almost  daily  experience 
proves  that  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  physical  sciences  by  no 
means  necessarily  involves  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  science  of 
interpretation.  Are  we  not  constantly  being  reminded  of  the  fact' 
that  a  man  may  have  considerable  scientific  knowledge  about  ter- 
minal  moraines  and  little  or  no  such  knowledge  about  the  origin^ 
history,  and  diction  of  the  New  Testament  books ;  or  that  he  may 
be  familiar  with  the  character  and  order  of  the  geologic  strata 
and  be  quite  incompetent  to  consider  the  fact  of  literary  strata  in> 
the  Pentateuch  ? 

It  is,  then,  chiefly  with  Professor  Guyot's  method  of  interpreta- 
tion that  we  find  difficulty.  For  example,  in  Chapter  Yl.  (p.  33), 
he  tells  us  that  ^^  the  primitive  state  of  matter  when  first  created  "" 
is  described  in  the  words,  '^And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void."  According  to  Professor  Guyot,  the  word  "  erets  "  does  not 
mean  in  this  passage  ''our  terrestrial  globe";  it  means  rather 
''  the  primordial  cosmic  material  out  of  which  God's  Spirit  .  .  . 
was  going  to  organize  .  .  .  the  universe  and  the  earth."  Gen- 
esis tells  us,  then,  of  an  ereta  (earth  which  does  not  mean  "earth") 
out  of  which  God  is  going  to  organize  an  erets  (earth  which  does 
mean  ''  earth ").  But  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  whatever 
that  the  Hebrews  had  the  idea  of  a  primordial  cosmic  gas,  mach 
less  that  they  ever  used  the  word  erets  to  designate  such  an  idea. 
The  meaning  of  this  word  is  perfectly  well  fixed  in  Hebrew  ;  the 
word  does  not  offer  itself  as  an  indefinite  term  under  which  one 
may  cover  whatever  meaning  one  wishes.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  word  malm.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  author's 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  this  word 
may  mean  a  subtle,  etherial  fluid,  a  gaseous  atmosphere,  and  is 
''  descriptive  of  the  state  of  cosmic  matter  comprised  in  the  word 
earth  "  (p.  36).  But,  in  face  of  such  an  unauthorized  assumption, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  Biblical  interpretation,  as  a  sci- 
ence, knows  no  such  meaning  for  the  word  malm.  The  word 
always  means  "water"  or  *' waters" — only  this,  and  nothing 
more.  In  proof  that  the  words  erets  and  m^alm  can  have  the 
meanings  which  are  demanded  by  his  scheme,  the  author  has  only 
the  necessities  of  the  scheme  itself  to  urge. 

What,  further,  shall  be  said  of  Professor  Quyot's  translation  oi 
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the  word  *'  deep  "  as  sigDifyiag  the  indefinite  expansion  in  space 
of  the  primordial  gaseoas  fluid  ?  This  word  {tehom)  also  has  a. 
well-fixed  and  definite  meaning.  It  means  *'  a  mass  of  raging 
waters.''  It  occars  more  than  a  score  of  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  **  deep "  which  closed  Jonah  round  about  was  surely 
not  an  indefinite  expanse  of  gaseous  fluid  (Jon.  ii.  5).  When^ 
after  the  deluge  of  Noah,  the  fountains  of  the  "  deep  "  were 
stopped  (Gen.  viii.  2),  we  are  not  to  understand  that  the  supply^ 
of  such  gaseous  fluid  was  diminished  or  restricted.  We  have  been^ 
previously  told  (vii.  11)  that  part  of  this  deluge  resulted  from 
breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  "  deep  " ;  surely  the  "  deep  "  is^ 
not  here  a  primitive  gaseous  fluid  of  indefinite  expanse. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  into  their  details  the  working  of 
the  scheme  of  the  lamented  and  devout  author  of  this  volume,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  reconciliation  which  it  proposes  between 
Genesis  and  geology  is  obtained  at  the  price  of  a  fair  and  scien- 
tific exegesis.  All  interpretations  which  depend  upon  reading  the 
cosmogonic  ideas  of  modern  science  into  the  ancient  inspired 
record  can  have  only  the  same  doubtful  success.  In  fact,  not  one 
of  the  really  difficult  points  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  narrative 
of  Genesis  i.-ii.  d,  and  geologic  science  can  be  said  to  be  cleared 
up  by  the  scheme  of  Professor  Guyot.  The  brief  space  of  six 
days  for  the  entire  period  of  creation,  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  plant  life  before  the  existence  of  sunlight,  the  separation  of 
plant  life  from  animal  life,  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
only  on  the  fourth  day, — all  these  difficult  points  remain,  as  be- 
fore, unreconciled.  1?he  apparent  agreement  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative even  with  the  geologic  scheme  of  the  author  is  purchased, 
at  every  one  of  these  points,  by  setting  aside  the  claims  of  her- 
meneutical  science. 

No  matter,  therefore,  how  high  our  regard  may  be  for  the  pious 
intent,  the  scientific  attainments,  and  the  fair,  charitable  spirit  of 
the  author,  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  interpretation  requires 
the  conclusion  that  his  attempt  is  a  failure.  And  every  similar 
attempt  must  end  in  failure.  If  the  science  of  geology  is  ready 
to  admit  that  its  main  positions  with  respect  to  the  order  and  pe- 
riods of  creation  are  only  tentative  and  hypothetical,  then  it  can 
perhaps  offer  us  some  hope  of  accomplishing,  by  waiting,  a  final 
reconciliation  of  Genesis  and  geology.  For  the  main  positions  of 
scientific  exegesis  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
are  now  no  longer  tentative  and  hypothetical.     Unless  exegetea 
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give  tbemselyes  up  to  the  license  of  "  reconciling ''  at  all  baiarda, 
they  are  able  to  say  with  sufficient  certainty  what  this  narrative 
means.  If,  then,  a  fair  reconciliation  is  ever  to  be  effected,  the 
science  of  geology  must  confess  that  it  has  made  many  important 
mistakes  with  respect  to  the  periods  and  order  of  creation.  lo 
the  meantime  we  insist  upon  the  truth  of  the  declaration  of  Pro- 
fessor Guyot  with  respect  to  the  main  intent  of  the  Bible.  Ite 
ohief  design  is  ^'  to  give  us  light  upon  the  great  truths  needed  for 

our  spiritual  life Its  teachings  are  essentially  of  a  ^t^ 

UuoU^  religious  character.^  Because  we  thus  believe,  we  warn  the 
readers  of  this  noble  little  volume  not  to  be  turned  away  from 
their  confidence  iu  the  Bible  by  the  failure  of  its  conclusions  in  the 
attempt  at  reconciliation.  For  in  this  way  the  work  of  its  devout 
author  would  sadly  miss  of  its  admirable  intention.  Its  readers 
should  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  one  exhortation  (p.  6),  which  is 
the  wisest  thing  in  the  book :  ^'  Let  us  not,  therefore,  hope,  much 
less  ask,  from  science  the  knowledge  it  can  never  give  ;  nor  seek 
from  the  Bible  the  science  which  it  does  not  intend  to  teach.^' 

CuBBBNT  DiscFBSioKs  IN  THEOLOOY.*-rrThe  purposc  of  thii 
volume  is  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  current  theological 
discussions  in  this  and  other  countries  during  the  present  year. 
It  is  the  second  volume  of  a  series,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
last  year.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  views  of  the  writera  concerning  the  topics  discussed.  It  is 
evidently  their  desire  that  the  influence  of  the  Seminary  they  rep- 
resent shall  be  felt  in  critical  efforts  to  correct  false  views  and  to 
point  the  way  to  what  the  writers  suppose  to  be  the  true  views. 
Prof.  Curtiss  discusses  somewhat  elaborately  questions  rdatingto 
the  history  of  Israel.  He  deals  with  particular  classes  of  opinion 
upon  questions  involved  in  this  general  theme,  chiefly  German 
opinions  of  course,  and  cites  from  works  with  which  Americaos 
are  supposed  to  be  relatively  unfamiliar.  He  deals  eriticiUly  with 
their  views,  and  upon  many  points  gives  us  his  own  opinions, 
which,  as  always,  are  characterized  by  a  certain  caution,  if  not 
breadth  and  thoroughness,  and  insight  and  fidelity  to  facts.  Prof. 
Hyde  contents  himself  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of 
the  more  important  recent  works  in  the  different  departments  ot 
New  Testament  study,  and  is  less  concerned  to  record  his  own 

*  Cuirrmt  Disamont  in  Theology.  By  the  Professora  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminftiy.    Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell.    18B4. 
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<iriti(»l  opinions.  Prof.  Scott,  who  fills  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  has  given  as  a  valuable  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
«hief  theological  parties  in  Germany,  in  onr  time,  and  intimates 
the  importance,  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine,  of  some  knowledge  of  these  parties.  Prof.  Fisk,  with- 
out much  reference,  critical  or  otherwise,  to  late  important  works 
in  the  deparment  of  Homiletics,  gives  as  his  own  views  of  current 
preaching,  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  leaves  behind 
the  savor  of  his  lecture  room.  Prof.  Wilcox  treats  of  Practical 
Theology,  defining  its  nature  and  scope,  and  indicating  its  pres- 
ent work  in  several  particulars  in  our  own  country.  The  most 
significant  part  of  the  volume,  however,  because  proceeding  from 
the  chair  of  Dogmatics,  is  from  the  hand  of  ProC  Boardman.  It 
may  be  supposed  to  be  significant  not  only  of  his  own  theological 
attitude,  but  of  the  attitude  of  the  Seminary,  toward  current  the- 
ological questions.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  spirit  of  the  pres- 
ent discussion,  it  is  certainly  the  attitude  of  a  genuinely  candid 
man.  Prof.  Boardman  deals  with  only  two  topics.  Theism  and 
Revelation.  He  refers  to  several  late  works  on  Theism,  but  chiefly 
to  the  work  of  Prof.  Harris, ''  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism." 
He  criticises  the  author's  views  of  the  Absolute,  and  succeeds,  if 
in  nothing  else,  in  demonstrating  the  difference  in  the  philosophi- 
cal training  of  the  two  men  and  the  difficulty  in  grasping  ideas 
and  estimating  arguments  without  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  philosophical  terms.  The  larger  part  of  this  portion 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Revelation.  Prof.  Boardman  here 
reviews  and  criticises  Prof.  Ladd's  late  work,  ''  The  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture."  The  outline  of  the  main  positions  taken  in  this 
work  is  for  the  most  part  accurate,  and  bears  the  marks  of  admi- 
rable candor  and  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  to  understand 
another's  point  of  view  and  to  state  his  position.  In  this  respect 
it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  many  of  the  recent  statements  by 
theological  journals,  and  particularly  by  religious  newspapers, 
concerning  the  character  and  scope  of  this  important  work.  The 
writer  has,  however,  unintentionally  misstated  the  position  of  the 
author  with  respect  to  miracles.  It  is  stated  as  Prof.  Ladd's 
position  that  ^'  even  a  miracle  is  to  be  believed  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  ethical  value  as  a  work  of  God."  This  statement  does  not 
cover  the  ground.  The  credibility  of  the  alleged  miracle  is,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Ladd,  not  determined  solely  by  its  ethical  worth, 
hut  rather  by  its  ethico-religious  worth  and  by  its  relation  with 
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the  history  of  redemption.  Nor  is  it  trae,  as  Prof.  Boardman 
states,  that,  according  to  the  author,  it  is  the  moral  coDSciousness 
alone  that  tests  and  determines  the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
The  Christian  consciousness,  or  that  altimate  knowledge  which  is 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  surely  something  more  and  other 
than  a  moral  consciousness.  After  a  statement  of  the  author's 
views,  in  the  main,  despite  the  above  exceptions,  so  appreciative 
and  so  correct,  it  is  the  more  surprising  that  Prof.  Boardman 
should  develope  the  singular  line  of  criticism  that  follows,  and 
should  think  himself  able  to  discover  difficulties  connected  with 
the  author's  views  which  to  us  are  simply  impos»ble  and  evea 
inconceivable.  These  difficulties  are  of  his  own  invention.  They 
are  not  at  all  involved  in  the  positions  which  he  has  so  well  stated. 
Has  he  after  all  failed  to  grasp  the  central  and  regulative  posi- 
tions of  the  work,  and  is  there  only  the  semblance  of  a  real  appre- 
hension of  its  character  and  scope  ?  Or  is  it  that,  after  having 
passed  over  into  the  current  of  the  author's  thought  and  moved 
on  with  him  to  the  end,  he  returns  to  his  own  point  of  view  and 
finds  himself  so  trapped  and  imprisoned  by  his  own  prepossessions^ 
and  methods  of  thinking  that  he  unwittingly  perverts,  as  by  a 
mental  necessity,  the  very  views  he  has  so  faithfully  and  candidly 
stated  ?  We  will  accept  the  latter  as  the  true  explanation.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  starting-points  of  the  two  men» 
It  is  the  difference  between  two  irreconcilable  views  of  the  super- 
natural and  its  relation  to  history.  It  is  the  difference,  not  bo 
much  between  two  conflicting  views  of  religion,  as  between  two 
conflicting  views  of  revelation.  It  is  the  difference  between  a 
semi-rationalistic  and  a  semi-deistic  theology  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  historic  and  Christian  theology  on  the  other  hand,  a  theology 
that  has  for  its  point  of  view  the  whole  scope  of  the  divine  rev- 
elation as  disclosed  by  historic  redemption.  It  is  in  the  necessity  of 
his  position  that  Prof.  Boardman  should  emphasize  and  honor  nat- 
ural theology  so-called.  But  it  involves  him  in  a  mischievously 
rationalistic  position.  It  is  in  the  necessity  of  his  position  that 
Prof.  Ladd  should  emphasize  and  honor  revelation.  It  puts  him 
in  the  Christian  point  of  view  and  gives  him  a  clear  outlook  upon 
the  whole  of  human  history  and  upon  prehistoric  and  historic  re- 
demption. It  makes  redemption  the  key-fact  of  revelation  and 
history.  It  exalts  Christ  into  centrality,  where  the  Scriptures  put 
him.  That  any  man  should  deny  or  question  the  christo-ceutric 
point  of  revelation,  of  history,  or  of  theology,  shows  what  poor 
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bead  Biblical  religion  may  make  agaiDSt  a  semi-rationalistio  tbe- 
ology  whicb  is  philosopbically  untenable.  It  sbows  wbat  poor 
use  a  Christian  teacher  may  tnake  of  the  Book  which  he  professes 
to  recognize  as  the  infallibly  inspired  and  final  appeal  in  all  his 
theological  opinions. 


The  Philobopht  of  the  Unknowable.* — This  book  is  de- 
signed to  separate  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable 
from  his  general  system  of  evolution,  and  to  refute  the  former 
while  leaving  the  latter  to  stand  as  '^  a  law  of  things''  and  not 
^'  only  a  law  of  appearances."  Its  author  sums  up  his  conclusions 
in  about  the  following  terms  (p.  211  f.):  Every  argument  that  is 
used,  or  that  can  be  used,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  object- 
ive Unknowable  is  based  on  the  very  knowledge  which  the  argu- 
ment purports  to  prove  impossible  (Chap.  11.).  A  number  of 
problems  which  Mr.  Spencer  supposes  peculiar  to  Ontology  and 
considers  insoluble,  the  author  finds  to  be  capable  of  solution  by 
Phenomenology  (Chaps.  III.-VI.).  Actual  nature  does  not  ex- 
<5lude  realities  from  its  sphere  (Chap.  VIL).  The  unknowableness 
deduced  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  unknowableness  of  something 
neither  in  existence  nor  capable  of  existence  (Chap.  YIII.). 
Spencer's  deduction  of  the  unknowableness  of  things  outside  of 
consciousness  from  the  conception  of  life,  Mr.  Lacy  considers 
meaningless  and  erroneous  (Chap.  IX.).  Absolute  knowledge  is 
possible  and  can  be  accounted  for  (Chapter  X.).  The  author 
justly  declares  that  Spencer's  "reconciliation"  is  a  "high"  (he 
might  have  said  a  pompous  and  meaningless)  abstraction ;  but  he 
himself  believes  that  "  Science  and  the  Religion  of  to-day  shall 
pass  into  something  more  worthy  than  either,  which  shall  take 
their  place"  (p.  235). 

Mr.  Lacy  has  studied  this  doctrine  of  Spencer  with  painstaking 
care,  and  his  refutations  of  its  details  are  tolerably  successful  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  so  largely  looks  upon  metaphysi- 
cal problems  in  Spencer's*  way,  and  almost — it  might  be  said — 
with  borrowed  eyes.  The  "  Synthetic  Philosophy"  he  considers 
^^  as  perhaps  the  noblest  speculative  product  of  a  single  mind" 
(p.  4).  Tet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  it  with  commendable 
thoroughness.     This  estimate  of  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  in 

*  ^n  ExamvnaHon  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unknowable  as  Expowided  by  Herbert 
Spencer.  By  William  M.  Laot.  Philadelphia:  BeDJamin  F.  Lacy,  121  Seventh 
61    1883. 
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eonneotion  with  many  other  tokens,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  author  is  not  familiar  with  the  masters  in  modern  philosophy; 
especially  that  he,  like  the  one  masted  whom  he  so  admiringly  but 
sharply  criticises,  little  knows  or  appreciates  the  critical  method 
and  results  of  Kant,  or  the  process  of  thought  in  the  solution  of 
metaphysical  problems  since  the  time  of  Kant.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  have  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  Unknowable  so  thor- 
oughly refuted  by  one  avowedly  an  admirer  of  the  '^Synthetic 
Philosophy."  For  ourselves,  we  are  looking  to  see  this  entire 
system  of  philosophy  speedily  disintegrate  and  deliver  over  its 
elements,  so  far  as  they  have  any  stable  quality,  to  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent process  of  philosophical  integration. 

Locke's  Theory  of  Knowledge.* — ^This  fifth  number  in  the 
'*  Philosophic  Series"  by  President  McCosh  begins  the  second  or 
historical  part  of  the  series ;  "  in  this  part  the  same  questions 
(that  is,  as  those  discussed  in  the  first  or  didactic  part)  are  treated 
historically."  In  his  ^^  General  Introduction"  the  author  treats  of 
''  divers  aspects  of  first  principles"  ;  in  the  following  sections  are 
brief,  chatty  lives  of  Locke  and  of  Berkeley,  and  a  similar  dis- 
cussion of  the  principal  opinions  of  these  philosophers  as  seen 
from  the  author's  point  of  view.  As  the  program  on  the  cover  of 
the  book  informs  us :  ''  The  systems  of  the  philosophers  .... 
are  stated  and  examined,  and  the  truth  and  error  in  each  of  them 
carefully  pointed  out."  In  particular :  ^'  It  is  shown  that  Locke 
held  by  a  body  of  truth,  and  that  he  has  often  been  misunder- 
stood ;  but  that  he  has  not  by  his  experience  theory  laid  a  sure 
foundation  of  knowledge."  The  very  indefinite  expectation  ex- 
cited by  this  promise  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  well  fulfilled.  We 
will  only  add  our  wish  that  the  author  would  be  more  precise  in 
his  scholarship  than  to  translate  the  words  of  Descartes— '^  Lorsqae 
je  dis  que  quelque  id^e  est  n£e  avec  nous,  on  qu'elle  est  naturelle- 
ment  empreinte  en  nos  slmes,  je  n'entends  pas  qu'elle  se  presente 
toujours  &  notre  pens^e,  car  ainsi  il  n'y  en  aurait  aucune ;  mais 
j'entends  seulement  que  nous  avons  en  nous-mdmes  la  faculty  de 
la  produire" — as  follows :  "  While  I  say  that  some  idea  is  bom 
with  us,  or  that  it  is  naturally  imprinted  on  our  souls,  I  do  not 
understand  that  it  presents  itself  always  to  our  thought,  for  there 
is  no  thought  it  does  so,  but  I  understand  that  we  have  in  oar- 
selves  the  faculty  to  produce  it"  (pp.  5  and  43). 

*  LoMb  Theory  of  Knowledge,  wiih  a  Notice  of  Berkley,    By  James  McC06H, 
D.D.,  LL.D.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1884. 
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Thb  Elbmbnts  of  Political  Economy.* — ^The  aathor  of  thia 
work  is  a  Belgian,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Liege.  He  has  published 
several  works  on  topics  of  Political  Economy  which  have  at- 
tracted attention,  and  gained  for  him  reputation.  We  hardly 
think  this  work  will  add.  to  his  fame.  He  goes  over  the  principal 
subjects  which  belong  to  Political  Economy  in  a  12mo.  volume  of 
less  than  800  pages,  and  there  is  no  thorough  discussion  of  any- 
thing. He  appears  not  to  have  read  the  recent  works  on  the 
subject,  but  advances  arguments  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
fisdlacious.  Sometimes  he  relieves  the  abstract  discussion  by  a 
concrete  example  in  order  to  bring  out  his  idea  more  strongly,  as 
when  to  show  the  folly  of  protection,  he  says,  "  That  Frenchmen 
and  Italians  after  spending  nearly  two  millions  sterling  in  boring 
a  tunnel  through  the  Alps,  can  place  their  custom-house  officers 
at  each  end  to  destroy  in  a  great  measure  by  the  dues  they  exact, 
the  usefulness  of  this  marvel  of  engineering,  is  an  inexplicable 
contradiction." 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  easily  read,  and  the  table  of 
contents  is  full  and  exact. 


Meyer's  Commentabt  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.! 
— Of  all  the  masterly  commentaries  of  Meyer,  that  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  is  deemed  by  some  the  very  best.  The  criti- 
cal acumen  and  the  practical  Christian  feeling  of  the  author  are 
both  admirably  illustrated  on  its  pages.  The  Epistles  themselves, 
from  the  variety  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  topics  which  the 
Apostle  has  occasion  to  take  up,  are  an  exceedingly  inviting  field 
for  critical  annotation.  The  notes  of  the  American  editor  are  not 
numerous.  They  are  tinged  with  the  doctrinal  peculiarities 
which  characterize  his  system  of  theology,  but  are  not  deficient  in 
learning  or  clearness.  The  volume  is  a  great  advance  on  the 
commentaries  which  English  and  American  ministers  have  gener- 
ally been  familiar  with. 

*  Thi  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  Bj  Emilb  db  Layleyb,  translated  by 
Altbed  W.  Pollard,  B.A..,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  with  an  introduction  and 
supplementary  chapter  by  F.  W.  Taussig,  instructor  in  Political  Economy,  Harv- 
ard College.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1884. 

f  Oritical  and  ExegetiecU  Hand-Book  to  the  Epistka  to  the  Corinthians.  By 
H.  A.  W.  MSTSB,  Ph-D.,  Ac.  Clark's  Edinburgh  Edition.  Edited  by  T.  W.  Cham- 
ben,  D.D.    New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  publishers.    1884. 
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Walker's  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford.*— 
This  volume  deserves  a  more  extended  review  than  we  are  able  at 
present  to  prepare.  At  a  later  day  we  expect  to  insert  sacb  a 
review  from  another  pen.  Prompted  by  the  occnrrence  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
First  Church  in  Hartford,  Dr.  Walker,  its  present  pastor,  has 
explored  the  history  of  this  ancient  Church,  and  has  written  an 
extremely  instructive  and  interesting  account  of  it  from  the 
beginning.  Its  successive  pastors,  from  Thomas  Hooker  down  to 
the  present,  are  described  in  their  characteristic  traits  and  in  their 
peculiar  work.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  by  anecdotes  which 
tradition  has  saved  from  oblivion.  The  progress  of  religion  io 
Hartford,  and,  incidentally,  in  tl^e  community  at  large,  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  this  long  period,  is  faithfully  exhibited.  The  work 
is  marked  by  candor  and  truthfulness.  Faults  of  men,  where 
there  were  faults,  are  not  hidden,  but  the  tone  is  gentle  and  char- 
itable, and  there  is  a  just  appreciation  of  merit  even  where  it  was 
shaded  by  imperfection.  As  the  work  approaches  our  own  epoch, 
we  are  introduced  to  persons  and  events  of  which  we  have  had 
some  personal  knowledge.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  tact 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  frankness,  with  which  facts  are 
related.  The  portraits  and  other  illustrations  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  volume.  It  is  of  much  value  to  the  histori- 
cal student  who  would  study  our  history  in  its  sources.  To  Neif 
Englanders,  both  clerical  and  lay,  it  may  be  commended  as  full  of 
matter  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  them.  It  is  a  worthy  and  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  new  world. 

Hagbnbach's  Theological  ENCYCLOP-fiDiA.f— The  "Ency- 
clopaedia" is  one  of  the  branches  of  theology  which  we  owe  to  the 
Germans.  It  is  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  feeld  of  theological 
study,  with  a  guide  to  the  literature.  Among  the  works  of  this 
class,  Hagenbach's  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  The  American 
work  on  the  basis  of  it  has  been  prepared  by  competent  hands. 
It  is  enlarged  by  matter  pertaining  to  English  and  American 
theology,  a  topic  on  which  German  books  are  apt  to  be  meager. 
The  lists  of  books  are  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared.  The 
index,  if  not  so  full  as  we  would  like  to  have  it,  is  sufficient  for 
most  practical  uses. 

♦  HiaUyry  of  the  First  Ohu/rch  in  Hatrtford,  1633-1883.  By  Gbomb  Lbok 
Walker.    Illustrated.    Hartford:  Brown  &  Gross.     1884. 

f  IheoHogiaU  EncyelopcBdia  and  Methodology.  On  the  basis  of  Hagenbach.  Bj 
Oborqe  B.  Cbooes,  D.D.,  and  John  F.  Hubst,  D.D.  New  York:  Phillips  & 
Hunt.    Cincinnati:  Walker  &  Stone.     1884. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


A    few    copies  of  this   well   known  work,  important  for  its 

historical   valae  and  as  a  reference  book,  are  still  unsold. 
It  contains: — 

I.  JDr.  Leonard  Bacon's  paper  on  the  history  of  the  Saybrook 
Platform. 

n.  Twelve  addresses  by  prominent  Congregationalists  respect- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  Congregationalism  and  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  denomination. 

III.  Twenty-five  '*  historical  papers  "on  the  relations  of  Con- 
gregationalists to  Christian  work  of  various  kinds. 

IV.  A  history  of  each  of  the  fifteen  associations  of  Connecticut, 
witli  lists  of  their  licentiates. 

V.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  each  one  of  the  Congregational 
cliurches  in  Connecticut,  together  with  sketches  of  the  churches 
which  have  become  extinct — with  lists  of  the  ministers  who  have 
l>een  **  raised  up  "  in  each. 

The  names  of  ministers,  including  repetitions,  referred  to  in 
ilie  index  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  6,000. 

Besides  these  papers,  there  are  various  others  of  importance. 

The  volume  is  a  large  bound  8vo.  of  nearly  600  pages.  A  few 
copies  are  still  unsold.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
for  *2.0O. 

Address 

W.   L.   KINGSLEY, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Article  L— JONATHAN    EDWARDS  AND   THE 

HALF-WAY  COVENANT. 

The  month  of  June,  1750,  saw  the  people  of  Northampton 
in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  with  which  the  people  of  the 
snrronnding  comitry  to  a  considerable  extent  sympathized. 
The  chief  outward  expression  of  this  excitement  was  the  dis- 
miasion  from  his  pastorate,  of  twenty-three  years,  'of  Jonathan 
Edwards. 

This  dismission  had  been  demanded  by  a  vote  of  "above 
two  hundred  against  twenty"  of  the  church  members,  and 
was  ecclesiastically  effected  by  the  result  of  a  pretty  evenly 
divided  council  of  nine  churches,  on  the  22d  of  Jime,  1750, 

This  result  had  been  prefaced  by  a  controversy  between 
pastor  and  people  of  such  sharpness  and  conspicuity,  had  so 
enlisted  the  sympathies,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  of  observers 
near  and  far,  and  was  in  itself  so  melancholy  an  affair,  that  it 
was  instinctively  felt  to  be  an  event  of  historic  importance  in 
New  England  generally ;  a  conviction  which  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  iJie  principles  involved  only  serves  to  confirm. 

VOL.   VIL  40 
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Two  causeB  conspired  to  bring  about  the  controverey 
between  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  Northampton  congregation 
resulting  in  their  overwhelming  rejection  of  his  pastoral  min- 
istrations. 

One  was  the  endeavor  on  his  part — whether  wise  or  unwise 
in  method  it  is  not  here  important  to  enquire — ^to  lead  his 
church  to  an  investigation  of  the  behavior  of  a  number  of  the 
joung  people  of  his  congregation  who  were  accused  of  reading 
and  circulating  licentious  books,  and  of  other  bad  conduct. 

The  other  was  a  more  fundamental  question  relating  to  the 
conditions  of  entitlement  to  S(i€ramental  jprivilegea,  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  respecting  which  the  church  and  the 
pastor  had  come  to  stand  in  positions,  of  resolved  antagonism. 

It  is  to  the  second  only  of  these  two  conspiring  occasions  of 
controversy  that  attention  will  here  be  directed ;  but  this  one 
was  at  the  time  the  one  of  most  importance,  and  is  now  the 
only  one  of  other  than  antiquarian  interest. 

To  set  the  Northampton  aflfair  of  June,  1750,  in  its  proper 
surroundings,  and  to  estimate  accurately  Jonathan  Edwards's 
relations  to  the  Half-way  Covenant  system,  both  as  it  was  gen- 
erally practiced  in  New  England  and  as  it  was  somewhat  pecu- 
liarly administered  in  the  Northampton  church'  in  his  day,  it 
will  be  needful  to  trace  out  a  short  pathway  of  preliminary 
historical  survey. 

One  of  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
England  colonies  was  the  necessity  of  a  really  Christian  mem- 
bership in  the  churches  they  established.  They  had  seen  in 
the  old  countries,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  what 
they  regarded  as  the  disastrous  results  of  a  membership  of  the 
church  and  an  admission  to  sacramental  privileges,  of  perBons 
confessedly  or  at  least  plainly  not  experimentally  Christian. 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  which  they  thought  inherent  in 
the  State  system  of  churches  which  they  had  known  in  England 
and  Europe  generally,  they  accepted  and  set  on  working  the 
way  of  Congregational  churches  of  New  England.  These 
churches  they  affirmed  (see  Hooker's  Survey^  Cotton's  K&yeSj 
Holinesse  of  Ghv/reh  Members^  etc.,)  ought  to  be  composed  of 
"  Visible  Saints'^;  or  as  John  Cotton  puts  it  (  Way  of  the 
Chv/rcheSj  chap.  8,  sect.  3,  p.  66) : 


"^ 
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'*  Wee  reoeiYe  none  as  Members  into  the  Church  but  such  as  (accord- 
ing to  the  Judgment  of  Charitable  Christians)  may  be  Conceived  to  be 
received  of  GK>d  into  Fellowship  with  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  founders  of  these  churches 
held  with  strenuous  tenacity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant  as  extended  to  the  Christian  Church;  and  to  the 
belief  that  all  baptized  persons  were  therefore  in  a  real  sense 
<;hurch.members,  subject  to  its  discipline  as  well  as  partial  par- 
takers of  its  privileges.  This  membership  was  not  indeed  in 
all  respects  complete  without  something  further.  It  could  not 
^^ orderly ^^  be  "continued  and  confirmed"  without  some  act  of 
personal  repentance  and  faith  in  after  years. 

This  view  of  the  reality  of  a  qualified  church  membership 
by  infant  baptism  was  a  very  positive  one  with  the  founders. 
It  was  a  view  which  carried  many  things  along  with  it.  An 
individual's  church  membership  by  his  childhood's  baptism  was 
the  valid  ground  of  great  privileges  and  great  accountabilities. 

For  example,  the  Boston  church  in  March,  1653,  being  then 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  Wilson  its  first  pastor,  called 
before  it  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  who  had  in  infancy  been  "  bap- 
tized into  the  fellowship  of  the  covenant,"  and  publicly  "admon- 
ished" him  for  "  choosing  evil  company  and  frequenting  a  house 
of  ill  report" — probably  a  tavern  or  tippling  establishment. 

Four  years  later,  in  June,  1657,  the  same  church,  having  now 
joined  Rev.  John  Norton  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  its  ministry, 
summoned  another  young  man  of  twenty-one  years  before  it 
who  was  "born  and  baptized  in  its  fellowship,"  and  for  a 
graver  offense  publicly  excommunicated  him. 

But  not  many  years  went  by  before  the  churches  found  them- 
selves embarrassed  in  working  their  system  in  accordance  with 
both  their  fundamental  principles. 

The  children  grew  up,  married,  and  had  children  whom  they 
in  turn  wanted  to  have  baptized ;  but  the  parents  had  never 
met  with  any  personal  religious  experience,  had  never  come  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  had  only  that  connection  with  the  church 
which  their  infantile  baptism  had  given  them.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? 

Could  a  child  be  baptized  on  the  strength  of  his  grand- 
father's church-membership  ?    Thomas  Hooker  and  John  Day- 
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«nport  (8v/rvey^  Part  III.,  Chap.  II.,  and  Power  of  Congregor 
tional  ChtiTcheSj  pp.  47,  48,)  argued  he  could  not  John  Cotr 
ton,  in  answer  to  a  question  proposed  by  him  by  the  Dorches- 
ter church  in  1634,  seems  to  think  he  could.  But  the  g^eral 
sense  of  the  churches  settled  down  upon  the  principle  that  the 
title  to  baptism  in  an  infant  child  rested  upon  the  status  of  his 
immediate  parents,  or,  in  some  cases,  his  adopted  parents.  But 
New  England  was  rapidly  becoming  filled  with  parents  who 
though  themselves  baptized  were  not  communicants ;  did  not 
profess  experimental  piety,  but  did  want  to  have  their  children 
have  the  benefit,  whatever  it  was,  of  Christian  baptism. 

What  could  be  done  for  such  parents  ?  Was  their  connec- 
tion with  the  church  by  their  own  baptism  in  infancy  substan- 
tial enough  in  itself,  and  in  the  absence  of  anything  farther, 
and  in  lack  of  supposed  jibness  for  ike  Comrmmion  taUe,  to 
justify  the  baptism  of  their  children  ?  Were  they  so  far  "  vis- 
ible saints"  by  the  fact  of  their  childhood  baptism,  that  grown 
to  manhood,  they  could  ask  baptism  for  their  o&pring  as  being 
also  children  of  the  Covenant  ? 

It  was  a  great  question.  There  is  no  space  in  this  article  to 
go  into  the  minor  aspects  of  its  discussion.  It  must  suffice  here 
to  say  that,  after  being  mooted  in  correspondence  and  agitated 
in  local  communities  and  churches,  Connecticut  in  1656  formu- 
lated a  series  of  Twenty-one  Questions  concerning  church  mem- 
bership and  the  relation  of  children  to  the  church,  and  invited 
the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  New  Haven 
to  call  a  Ministerial  Assembly  to  consider  them.  Such  an 
assembly  met  in  Boston  in  June,  1657 — though  New  Haven 
declined  to  send  representatives  and  Plymouth  apparently 
made  no  response — and  answered  the  twenty-one  questions 
formulated  by  Connecticut 

The  answer  given  to  the  tenth  question  is  the  chiefly  signifi- 
cant one : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  those  children  [who  confederate  in  their  parents] 
when  grown  up  to  years  of  discretion,  though  not  yet  fit  for  the  Lortff 
Supper,  to  own  the  Covenant  they  made  with  their  parents  by  entering 
thereinto  in  their  own  persons.  .  .  .  And  in  case  they  understand  the 
Orounda  of  Reiigion,  are  not  scandalous,  and  solemnly  own  the  Cop- 
enant  in  their  own  persons,  wherein  they  give  up  both  themselves  and 
their  children  to  the  Lord,  and  desire  baptism  for  them,  we  (with  doe 
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Tererence  for  any  godly  learned  that  may  dissent)  see  not  sufficient 
cause  to  deny  baptism  unto  their  children." 

Thus  endorsed  by  a  Ministerial  Assembly,  the  Half-way 
Covenant  system  was  immediately  set  on  working.  The 
church  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  for  example,  began  its  practice  as 
soon  as  its  pastor  got  home  from  the  Assembly. 

But  the  system  still  encountering  opposition  in  many  quar- 
ters, a  Synod  of  Churches  was  called  in  Boston  in  1662,  which 
though  composed  of  Massachusetts  churches  only,  had  "  above 
seventy  members,"  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  more  than  seven 
to  one  the  principle  declared  in  the  answer  to  the  tenth  ques- 
tioa  of  the  Ministerial  Assembly  five  years  before.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Synod  on  this  point  is  afi  follows : 

*'  Church-members  who  were  admitted  in  minority,  understanding  the 
doctrine  of  faith,  and  publickly  professing  their  assent  thereto;  not 
scandalous  in  life,  and  solemnly  owning  the  Covenant  before  the 
Church,  wherein  they  give  up  themselves  and  children  to  the  Lord,  and 
subject  themselves  to  the  government  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  their 
children  are  to  be  baptized." 

So  ratified  a  second  time,  by  synodical  as  well  as  ministerial 
authority,  the  system  spread  and  shortly  became  universal. 
The  church  became  thus  a  practically  divided  body;  a  part 
having  the  full-membership  privilege  of  Communion,  the  other 
part  not  supposed  pious  enough  for  that,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
have  their  children  baptized. 

It  IS  just  at  this  point  that  the  Northampton  church  comes 
into  connection  with  this  half-way  covenant  system.  The 
Synod  met  in  1662.  The  Northampton  church  was  gathered 
the  year  previously.  In  1668  the  church,  under  the  lead  of 
Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  its  first  pastor,  declared:  "29.  10.  '68, 
this  church  having  perused  the  Result  of  the  late  Synod  of  the 
year  '62,  ...  see  not  cause  by  any  light  from  God's  word  to 
withold  our  consent  and  approbation."  And  two  months  later 
(Feb.  2,  1669)  it  put  on  record  this  very  explicit  statement  of 
its  position : 

'*  Inasmuch  as  there  are  divers  resident  amongst  vs  baptized  in  their 
infancy  ...  it  is  voted  and  agreed  by  this  Church,  that  such  amongst 
vs  being  settled  inhabitants  that  giue  us  ground  to  hope  in  charity  there 
may  be  some  good  thing  in  them  towards  the  Lord,  tho  but  in  the  lowest 
degree  and  understanding,  and  believing  the  Doctrine  of  faith;  Pub- 
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lickly,  seriously  and  freely  Professing  their  assent  thereunto,  not  scan- 
dalous in  life,  sollemly  taking  hold  of  the  Covenant  wherein  they  giue 
vpp  themselves  and  their  children  to  the  Lord  and  his  Church,  subject- 
ing themselves  with  f  eare  and  humblenesse  of  mind  to  the  gouerment 
of  Christ  therein,  sinoerly  engageing  to  rest  contented  with  that  share 
and  portion  of  privilege  belonging  to  them  that  are  only  in  a  state  of 
Ekiucation  in  Christ's  house,  dureing  the  time  of  theire  continuance  in 
that  estate,  and  not  essay  the  breaking  in  vppon  the  priviledgee  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  voting.  .  .  .  such  persons,  upon  their  desire,  due 
order  observed  may  themselves  be  enterteyned  into  a  state  of  member- 
ship,  and  haue  thmr  children  Baptized.  ..." 

At  the  same  date  the  church  adopted  as  the  thirty-eighth  of 
its  elaborately  drawn-oat  Articles  of  Faith  the  following : 

''The  Lord's  Supper  as  to  the  subject  thereof  is  not  of  equall  extent 
with  Baptism,  therefore  ought  not  to  be  administered  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Qh.,  but  to  those  amongst  them  only  as  are  indued  with  such 
a  measure  of  divine  knowledg,  spiritual  aftections,  and  lively  exercise 
of  Repentance,  faith,  loue  and  new  obedience,  as  they  may  feed  on 
Christ  spiritually  in  the  eating  of  his  flesh  and  drinking  of  his  blood  for 
their  spiritual  nourishment  and  furtherance  ot  their  comfort  and  growth 
in  grace." 

So  matters  stood  through  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Eleazer 
Mather,  and  for  many  years  on  into  that  of  his  eminent  suc- 
cessor Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Northampton 
church  "  by  Mr.  John  Strong,  Ruling  Elder  of  that  Church, 
and  Mr.  John  Whiting,  Pastour  to  the  Second  Church  in  Hart- 
ford," Sept  11,  1672. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and,  through  moet 
of  his  ministry  certainly,  sincere  piety.  His  character  as  a 
man  and  his  power  as  a  leader  of  other  men  were  recognized 
and  revered  through  New  England.  Few  if  any  men  of  his 
period  were  so  blessed  with  revivals  in  their  ministry  as  was  he. 
In  times  of  comparative  barrenness  in  most  places  the  church 
at  Northampton  was  signally  refreshed  by  spiritual  influences. 
In  1679,  1683,  1690,  1712,  and  1718,  powerful  and  beneficent 
awakenings  accompanied  his  ministry.  His  preaching  was 
pungent,  searching,  earnest.  And  his  views — ^unless  those 
which  our  present  topic  leads  us  to  consider  be  regarded  as 
exceptions — were  thoroughly  orthodox  and  evangelical 

Two  months  after  Mr.  Stoddard's  settlement  at  Northamp- 
ton he  put  on  record,  Nov.  5,  1672,  as  was  quite  customary. 
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the  different  fonps  of  covenant  to  be  used  in  admitting  mem- 
ben  to  the  differing  privileges  in  the  church. 

One  of  them  is  entitled  "A  fform  of  words  expressing  the 
summe  of  the  Covenant  to  be  used  in  Admission  of  Members 
into  a  state  of  Education,"  i.  e.,  to  the  half-way  covenant  mem- 
berehip.  The  other  is  "A  fform  of  words  to  be  used  to  admit 
members  into  full  communion." 

This  was,  as  has  been  said,  common  usage  in  New  England. 
A  form  for  those  admitted  to  full  communion,  and  another  for 
those  not  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  used  side  by  side 
generally.    Many  have  come  down  to  us. 

And  the  records  of  the  Northampton  church  show  they  were 
so  used  there  as  late  certainly  as  1706.  A  list  of  persons  '^  in 
full  communion"  at  that  date,  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  handwriting, 
remains  on  the  church  records. 

But  somewhere  at  an  uncertain  date  previous  to  this  time, 
Mr.  Stoddard's  personal  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  dis- 
tinction of  the  church  into  the  two  classes  of  full-communion 
members  and  half-way-covenant  members  had  changed.  .  He 
came  to  beheve  that  the  standard  for  the  half-way  membership 
was  the  sufficient  standard  for  any  membership  and  for  all 
church  privileges. 

Perhaps  the  first  expression  of  these  views  of  which  Mr. 
Stoddard  stands  the  representative,  and  for  the  long  after 
opposing  of  which  his  successor  Edwards  was  repudiated  by 
the  Northampton  people,  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  which 
Mr,  Stoddard  published  in  the  year  1700.  In  that  pamphlet — 
Doctrine  of  Instit/uied  ChurcJies^  p.  19 — Mr.  Stoddard  says : 

"  They  [the  Apostles]  made  no  distinction  of  the  Adult  members  of 
the  church  into  Communicants  and  non-Gommunicants.  ...  It  is 
utterly  unreasonable  to  deny  the  Adult  members  of  the  church  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  yet  not  lay  them  under  censure." 

And  again,  pp.  21-22 : 

'*  Here  it  may  be  enquired  whether  such  persons  as  have  a  good  con- 
Tenation  and  a  competent  knowledge,  may  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
with  a  good  Conscience,  in  case  they  know  themselves  to  be  in  a  Natu- 
ral Condition  ?  Ans,  They  may  and  ought  to  come,  tho'  they  know 
tiiemselves  to  be  in  a  Natural  Condition ;  this  Ordinance  is  instituted  for 
all  the  Adult  Members  of  the  Church  who  are  not  scandalous,  and  there- 
fore must  be  attended  by  them;  as  no  man  may  neglect  prayer  or  read- 
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ing  the  Word,  because  he  cannot  do  it  in  Faith,  so  he  may  not  neglect 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  Instituted  to  be  a  means  of 
Regeneration." 

The  declarations  of  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Stoddard  followed  up 
by  a  sermon  to  his  own  people  on  the  subject,  printed  in  1707, 
arguing  the  doctrine  That  Saiictification  is  not  a  necessary 
qv^lification  topa/rtaJcmg  in  the  Lord^s  Supper^  and  that  The 
Lord^s  Supper  is  a  converting  ordinance.  To  this  sermon 
Increase  Mather,  of  Boston,  replied  in  a  dissertation,  wherein 
the  "  Strange  Doctrine"  of  Mr.  Stoddard  was  "  examined  and 
confuted." 

Mr.  Stoddard  rejoined  in  an  "Appeal  to  the  Learned,"  pub- 
lished in  1709,  a  part  of  the  title  of  his  tractate  being :  "A  Vin- 
dication of  the  rights  of  visible  saints  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
though  they  be  destitute  of  a  saving  work  of  God's  spirit  in 
their  hearts." 

Mr.  Stoddard's  view  of  course  broke  down  and  obliterated 
the  line  of  distinction  between  those  who  had  only  ^^  owned  the 
covenant"  and  those  who,  according  to  the  general  New  Eng- 
land usage  and  the  very  express  rules  of  the  Northampton 
church  itself,  had  been  admitted  to  complete  membership. 

Mr.  Stoddard  continued  in  the  Northampton  pastorate  twen- 
ty-nine years  after  the  first  public  proclamation  of  his  views  on 
this  subject,  and  twenty  years  after  his  reply  to  Mather's  alle- 
gation of  "  Strange  Doctrine  "  against  him ;  time  enough  as  it 
proved  for  his  views  on  this  subject  of  the  converting  character 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  uselessness  of  any  distinction 
between  the  half-way  covenant  and  the  full  communion  mem- 
bership, thoroughly  to  penetrate  and  take  possession  of  his 
congregation. 

As  it  proved  also,  the  same  view,  based  largely  on  the  great 
authority  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  name,  extended  soon  to  some  other 
churches  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  a  considerably  subsequent 
period  was  adopted  by  many  New  England  churches.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  Mr.  Edwards's 
pastorate  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  the  extension  of 
the  view  or  the  practice  beyond  the  near  proximity  of  Mr. 
Stoddard's  home.  Nor  was  the  practice,  however  logically 
deducible  from  the  half-way  covenant  principle,  its  necessary 
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practical  conBequence.  It  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  obtained 
general  footing  in  the  churches,  and  at  the  period  with  which 
we  are  dealing  it  is  quite  proper  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
Korthampton  peculiarity ;  originating  with  the  Northampton 
pastor  and  extending  by  reason  of  his  influence  to  a  few 
churches  around. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  last  entry  in  the  church  record  book,  in  a  very 
trembling  hand,  inscribes  the  fact  that  on  the  "  22  Febr.  172^ 
Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  ordained  A  Pastour  of  the  Church 
in  Northampton."  This  was  two  years  before  Mr.  Stoddard's 
death. 

The  successor  thus  put  in  office  was  grandson  of  the  old  pas- 
tor, entered  upon  a  church  fully  leavened  with  the  old  pastor's 
views,  and  as  distinctly  appears  adopted  and  carried  out  the 
practice  of  them  without  hesitation  many  years  himself.  In- 
deed, through  all  the  period  of  the  great  revival  in  Northamp- 
ton in  1734  and  1735,  and  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  his 
account  in  the  Faithful  Ifa/rrative  published  in  England  in 
1736,  he  himself  records  {Christian  History^  June  18,  IV 43): 

*'Bat  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  not  the  Custom  here,  as  it  is  in  many 
other  Churches  in  this  Country,  to  make  a  credible  Relation  of  their 
inward  Experiences  the  Ground  of  Admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper." 

Nor  did  any  change  characterize  Mr.  Edwards's  course 
through  the  revival  period  of  1741-43. 

Gradually,  however,  scruples  on  the  subject  arose  in  the  pas- 
tor's mind.  The  doubtfulness  of  the  propriety  of  admitting 
^*  members  into  the  church  who  made  no  pretense  to  real  Godli- 
ness" Mr.  Edwards  says  {Dwighfa  Edwards^  p.  311),  "gradu- 
ally increased  "  upon  him  till  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
^^could  not  with  an  easy  conscience,  be  active  in  admitting  any 
more  members  in  our  former  manner,  without  better  satisfac- 
tion." 

It  is  a  significant  token,  however,  of  the  dead  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  things  after  what  is  called  the  "  great  awakening  "  in 
New  England  from  1735  to  1743,  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  to 
wait  "  several  years  "  after  arriving  at  the  fore-mentioned  con- 
clusion before  any  one  applied  for  membership  in  the  church 
on  whom  the  new  test  could  be  used.  At  last  the  opportunity 
came.    In  December,  1748,  a  young  man  applied,  and  in  Feb- 
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niary,  1749,  a  young  woman.  Mr.  Edwards  stated  to  them 
both  his  new  views  concerning  the  qualifications  of  commom- 
cants,  i.  e.  a  personal  experience  of  religion.  Both  declined* 
The  young  man,  because  he  could  not  come  up  to  the  standard  ; 
the  young  woman,  because,  though  ready  herself  to  testify  to 
such  religious  experience,  ^'  she  was  afraid  by  what  she  had 
heard,  that  there  would  be  a  tumult,  if  she  came  into  the  church 
in  that  way." 

But  the  tumult  came,  nevertheless.  The  announcement  of 
the  pastor's  stand  on  the  position  that  personal  piety  was  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  complete  membership  in  the  church, 
and  to  sacramental  privileges,  threw  the  town. in  an  uproar. 

The  church  and  the  pastor  entered  on  a  futile  and  harrassing 
series  of  attempts  to  find  a  common  standing  ground.  The 
church  voted  overwhelmingly  that  it  would  not  hear  the  pastor's 
arguments  on  the  matter.  The  pastor  wrote  and  published  his 
tractate— almost  volume— on  the  '^  QtuxlifioationM  requisite  to  a 
Complete  standing  and  full  Communion  in  the  visible  Chris- 
tian Church  /"  a  masterpiece  of  virile,  subtle,  comprehensive 
argument ;  but  respecting  which  the  pastor  complained  that 
only  "  twenty  copies"  were  ever  brought  to  Northampton,  and 
those  not  read. 

Two  Councils  were  summoned  on  the  case ;  the  second  after 
a  distressing  controversy  between  the  pastor  and  the  church  as 
to  allowing  him  to  go  outside  of  the  county  for  a  part  of  the 
members  of  it. 

This  second  Council  on  the  22d  of  June,  1750,  dismissed  Mr. 
Edwards  from  his  twenty-three  years  pastorate  with  the  admo- 
nition "  to  take  proper  notice  of  the  heavy  frown  of  Divine 
Providence  in  suffering  them  [himself  and  his  church]  to  be 
reduced  to  such  a  state  as  to  render  a  separation  necessary." 
But  what  is  of  special  interest  at  this  point,  and  what  gives 
pertinence  to  this  historic  survey,  is  the  exceedingly  contra- 
dictory aspects  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards's  attitude  toward 
the  half-way  covenant  system,  as  manifested  in  this  passage  of 
his  history,  has  been  presented. 

In  a  general  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  current  belief,  it  is  popu- 
larly said  that  Mr.  Edwards's  position  on  the  subject,  and  his 
writings  upon  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  half-way  covenant 
practice. 
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While,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Fiske  of  Newbnryport,  in  his 
Oentennial  Discourse,  published  in  the  ContrHmtione  to  the 
Eedeaiasticdl  History  of  Essex  Co.y  says  (p.  281),  ^^  For  aught 
that  appears  to  the  contrary  in  his  publii^ed  writings,  he  [  Jon»> 
than  Edwards]  could  consistently  haye  approved  and  adminis- 
tered that  form  of  it  [the  half-way  covenant]  then  generally 
current  among  the  churches,  and  very  likely  did  so."  And  the 
very  accomplished  author  of  Congregtitionaliem  in  LiteraPu/rej 
Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  from  whom  it  is  customarily  unsafe  to  diflEer 
on  a  point  of  history,  takes  the  same  view,  and  adduces  as  evi- 
dence of  it  (p.  487)  that  fact  that  in  March,  1742,  Mr.  Edwards 
administered  to  his  ^^  Congregation  in  general  that  were  above 
fourteen  years  of  age,"  a  most  solemn  covenant,  long  enough 
to  occupy  "  four  closely  printed  octavo  pages  .  .  .  one  specifi- 
cation of  which  bound  them  to  examine  themselves  strictly, 
'especially  before  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.' "  But 
this  is  not  proof  of  the  point  in  question.  2^ot  to  speak  of  the 
absence  of  evidence  that  the  covenant  so  administered  was. 
or  was  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  church  covenant,  this 
all  -  important  consideration  remains,  Mr.  Edwards's  opinion 
or  action  in  1742  is  not  conclusive  as  to  his  position  in  1748 
and  1750. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Mr.  Edwards  through  all  his 
earlier  ministry  accepted  and  practiced  not  only  the  general 
form  of  the  half-way  covenant  system  current  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  also  the  peculiar  Stoddardian  form  existent  in  the 
Northampton  Church,  originated  by  his  grandfather ;  the  form 
which  admitted  avowedly  unregenerate  people  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  converting  ordinance,  and  allowed  the  children  of 
baptized  persons,  not  only  to  present  their  children  for  baptism 
but  to  come  themselves  to  the  Lord's  Table.  That  system  in 
its  full  and  local  development,  Mr.  Edwards  through  most  of 
Mb  Northampton  ministry,  and  the  entire  revival  portion  of  it> 
received  and  administered. 

But  Mr.  Edwards's  views,  it  has  been  seen,  underwent  & 
ehange.  The  only  question  in  issue  is  whether  the  change 
extended  to  the  general  half-way  covenant  scheme  of  the  New 
England  churches,  or  only  to  the  special  Stoddardian  enlarge- 
ment of  it  in  the  Northampton  Church. 
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The  main  thing  which  has  confused  this  point  and  made  Mr. 
Edwards's  position  in  a  degree  obscure,  is  the  fact  that  the 
issue  raised  at  Northampton  was,  naturally,  first  and  obviously, 
the  one  in  which  the  practice  of  that  church  had  diflEered  from 
the  general  New  England  usage,  viz  :  the  qualification  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  second  sacrament.  This  was  the  point  at 
which  the  Northampton  people  first  felt  the  wound  of  the 
pastor's  altered  views,  and  about  which  controversy  raged. 
The  battle  was  undoubtedly  fought  on  this  ground.  The 
Council  in  its  22d  of  June  finding,  speaks  only  of  a  "  dia- 
metrically opposite"  judgment  of  pastor  and  people  on  the 
•^Qualifications  necessary  to  full  communion,"  and  does  not 
refer  to  any  diversity  of  judgment  respecting  the  qualificationB 
necessary  in  order  to  the  right  of  a  parent  to  present  his  child 
for  baptism.  This  was  but  natural,  for  the  strife  was  hottest 
in  this  as  in  most  conflicts  at  the  most  advanced  points. 

But  that  great  man  whom  the  Council  dismissed  so  igno- 
miniously  from  his  pastorate,  was  not  accustomed  to  do  things 
by  halves,  or  to  stop  short  of  the  full  logical  result  of  hifi 
accepted  principles.  He  did  not  do  so  in  this  case.  In  his 
treatise  on  Qualifications  for  fuU  Communion^  already  spoken 
of,  written  with  marvelous  rapidity  in  the  early  part  of  1749 
and  printed  in  August  of  that  year,  ten  months  before  his 
dismission  from  his  pastorate,  Mr.  Edwards  distinctly  takes 
up  the  Baptismal  question  and  affirms  (under  a  subordinate 
head  of  his  discourse  it  is  true,  in  answer  to  objection  XIX.) 
that  the  "  way  of  proceeding  [the  way  in  current  use  in  the 
churches]  greatly  tends  to  establish  the  negligence  of  parents, 
and  to  confirm  the  stupidity  and  security  of  wicked  children." 

And  he  goes  on  to  argue : 

*'  If  baptism  were  denied  to  all  children,  whose  parents  did  not  profesi 
godliness,  and  in  a  judgment  of  rational  charity  appear  real  saifiUy  it 
would  tend  to  excite  pious  heads  of  families  to  more  thorough  care  and 
pains  in  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  .  .  .  that  they  might 
be  converted  in  youth,  before  they  enter  into  the  married  state ;  and  so 
if  they  have  children  the  entail  of  the  covenant  be  secured.  .  . . 
Whereas  the  contrary  practice  has  a  natural  tendency  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  persons  both  in  their  own  and  their  children's  unregeneracy. 
Yea  may  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  way  of  baptizing  the  children  of 
such  as  never  make  any  proper  profession  of  godlinesSi  is  an  expedient 
originally  invented  for  that  very  end,  to  give  ease  to  ancestors  with 
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respect  to  their  posterity,  in  times  of  general  declension  and  degen- 
eracy?" 

There  are  six  pages  of  argament  on  this  baptismal  point  of 
the  question — this  secondary  and  scarce-considered  issue  in  the 
general  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  strife  over  the  more  imme- 
diately visible  and  pressing  question  of  qualification  for  the 
Supper;  but  they  show  specifically  that  Mr.  Edwards  had 
already  before  his  dismission  broken  with  the  whole  half-way 
covenant  system,  and  not  simply  with  the  Stoddardian  devel- 
opment of  it  This  thorough  breach  with  the  whole  scheme 
is  manifest  also,  and  in  passages  more  extended,  in  Mr. 
Edwards's  reply  to  the  pamphlet  of  Rev.  Solomon  Williams^ 
published  two  years  after  his  dismission  from  Northampton. 
Two  sentences  however  must  suffice : 

''  Mr.  WiUiams  knows  that  through  the  whole  of  my  book  I  suppose 
this  practice  of  baptizing  the  children  of  such  as  are  here  spoken  of 
[parents  not  real  Christians]  is  wrong J*^  **  The  baptism  of  infants  is  the 
seal  of  the  promises  made  to  the  seed  of  the  righteous ;  and  on  these 
principles  some  rational  account  can  be  given  of  infant  baptism  ;  but 
no  account  can  be  given  of  it  on  Mr.  Williams'  scheme  [that  is  the 
general  half-covenant  way],  no  warrant  can  be  found  for  it  in  Scripture.'* 

Doubtless  the  fact  that  the  main  stress  of  the  Northampton 
struggle  was  over  the  Sacramental  Table  side  of  the  contro- 
versy, availed  at  the  time  as  it  has  since  availed  occasionally 
to  obscure  Mr.  Edwards's  position  on  the  Baptismal  question. 

And  indeed  there  was  not  much  immediate  eflEect  produced 
on  the  practice  of  the  churches  by  his  arguments.  The  half- 
way covenant  system  of  baptism  was  in  general  use,  and  so  it 
long  continued  to  be.  Opposed  by  Dr.  Bellamy  in  a  popular 
and  vigorous  series  of  pamphlets,  some  of  them  in  dialogue 
form,  from  about  1760  onward  some  years ;  and  later  by 
cogent  arguments  by  Chandler  Eobbins  of  Plymouth,  Dr. 
Hopkins  of  Newport,  and  Cyprian  Strong  of  Chatham,  it  had 
also  its  vigorous  defenders  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  commence- 
ment of' the  revival  period  of  the  New  England  Churches 
between  1790  and  1800,  that  any  considerable  breaches  were 
made  on  the  practice,  or  on  the  judgment  of  the  churches 
respecting  it.  And  as  late  as  1792  so  eminent  a  minister  as 
Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  of  Springfield,  published  two  discourses 
in  which  he  not  only  defends  the  half-way  covenant  system 
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still  in  common  use,  but  uses  language  whose  only  possible 
significance  (p.  20)  is  a  justification  of  the  Stoddardian  doc- 
trine of  the  right  of  every  "serious  person"  to  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  system  died  hard.  It  continued  in  many  quarters  tiD 
well  into  the  present  century.  Chief  Justice  Williams  of 
Connecticut,  who  died  in  Hartford  in  1861,  and  his  wife,  both 
*'  owned  the  Covenant "  in  their  younger  years,  and  only  made 
such  a  confession  of  their  faith  as  is  now  usual  in  the  churches 
in  1834,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Hawes.  There  is  a  still  living 
member  of  the  Church  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  who  was 
baptized  on  the  strength  of  his  half-way  covenant  parents' 
church  membership  in  1822.  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  sys- 
tem held  out  to  1828,  in  Marlborough  till  1834. 

But  though  surviving  long  after  him  there  is  a  r^  sense  in 
which  Jonathan  Edwards  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  great 
and  successful  antagonist  of  the  half-way  covenant  The 
principles  so  cogently  argued  by  him  in  his  tractate  of  1749, 
the  year  before  his  Northampton  dismissal,  though  directed 
mainly  against  the  Stoddardian  practice  of  his  own  church, 
sweep  the  whole  field.  The  treatise  leaves  no  logical  standing 
ground  for  the  one  practice  without  the  other.  That  essay  has 
been  a  reservoir  out  of  which  aU  subsequent  writers  have  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  derived  very  much  of  their  argument 
for  the  churches'  present  usage  in  opposition  to  what  went 
before.  Heading  it  to-day  one  is  amazed  at  its  acuteness,  its 
cogency  and  its  comprehensiveness.  Struck  out  in  the  heat 
of  a  church  quarrel,  when  all  his  own  personal  interests  were 
involved,  it  has  all  the  clearness,  coolness,  and  resisUessness 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration.  It  goes  far,  of  itself,  to 
justify  (according  as  a  man  may  feel  disposed  toward  its 
author)  the  statement  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  that  Edwards 
was  ^^a  man  with  a  brain  as  nicely  adjusted  for  oertain 
mechanical  processes  as  Babbage's  calculating  machine,"  or 
the  more  sympathetic  eulogium  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
that  the  Northampton  pastor  '^  was  the  greatest  of  the  sons 
of  men." 
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Article  1L— JONATHAN   EDWARDS  AS  A  MAN;   AND 
THE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

[Read  at  Northampton,  before  the  Connecticut  Valley  Congregational 
Club,  June  9,  1884.] 

After  long  ages  of  observation  and  experience  it  would  be 
Tery  difficult  for  any  one  to  define  the  conditions  on  wlmh 
Ood  ndses  up  the  few  leading  intellects  of  our  race.  So  vari- 
ous, not  to  say  diverse  are  these  conditions ;  so  fresh  and  ori- 
ginal  is  each  new  production,  that  He  seems  perpetually  to 
baffle  our  research  and  keep  the  secret  to  Himself.  If,  in  any 
given  instance,  we  attempt  to  trace  the  wonderful  result  to 
peculiar  mental  and  moral  characteristics  in  the  parents,  meet- 
ing and  blending  in  the  child,  we  are  apt  to  be  confronted  with 
the  stubborn  fact,  that  other  children  of  the  same  parentage, 
are,  in  no  special  way,  distinguished  above  their  fellows. 

Indeed,  it  often  happens,  that  the  man  who  comes  upon  the 
theatre  of  human  action,  with  this  kingly  order  of  mind,  and 
leaves  his  name  as  a  heritage  to  all  future  generations,  rises  out 
of  some  obscure  household,  which  except  for  him  would  never 
have  attracted  public  notice,  or  have  been  kept  in  after  remem- 
brance. So  Moses  and  David  appeared  upon  the  earth,  and 
took  their  places  in  the  records  of  the  early  world.  So  Socrates, 
Luther,  Shakespeare,  and  others  of  this  lofty  name,  came  for- 
ward in  their  several  generations,  to  act  their  conspicuous 
parts. 

If  we  search  for  the  cause  of  such  transcendant  greatness  in 
special  outward  facilities  for  culture,  in  books,  in  schools,  in 
travel,  in  intercourse  with  learned  men,  we  shall  find,  as  a  com- 
mon truth,  that  just  when  and  where  these  facilities  are  the 
greatest, — ^just  when  society  has  accumulated  to  the  highest 
degree  all  helps  to  learning  and  intellectual  culture, — ^libraries, 
richly  endowed  universities,  accomplished  teachers — costly 
apparatus,  just  then,  somehow,  the  man  we  are  looking  for  is 
not  forthcoming.  He  has  perhaps  already  come  and  gone,  and 
we  shall  not  in  that  particular  nation  or  province  see  his  like 
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again.  One  wonld  show  himself  of  a  sanguine  temperament 
who  should  expect  the  England  of  to-day  with  all  its  treasure- 
houses  of  learning,  to  reproduce  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Lord 
Bacon. 

Or  if  we  turn  to  outward  nature,  to  happy  influences  of  sun 
and  sky — ^to  a  nice  balancing  of  heat  and  cold — ^to  favormg 
aspects  of  hills,  mountains,  and  streams — ^to  genial  winds  and 
beautiful  landscapes,  it  will  often  occur,  that  this  princely  child 
whose  character  we  are  studying,  enjoyed  no  rare  opportunities  . 
of  this  kind,  or,  if  he  did  the  question  will  still  arise,  why,  if 
these  influences  were  fltted  to  nourish  greatness  in  him,  they 
were  not  equally  fltted  to  nourish  it  in  all  his  early  playmates 
and  companions.  That  brilliant  French  writer  B^nan,  in  his 
life  of  Christ,  thought  he  could  discover  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  favoring  aspects  of  nature  around  the  ancient 
Nazareth,  all  the  elements  out  of  which  to  construct  that  mar- 
velous Child  Jesus,  ignoring  the  fact  that  for  thousands  of  years,. 
before  and  since,  children  have  been  bom  and  reared  amid  theee 
self-same  sights,  and  sounds,  and  influences,  but  oi^ly  one  of 
them  is  known  on  earth  as  Immanuel,  the  Wonderful,  the 
Counsellor,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Whatever  method  therefore  we  pursue,  whatever  considera- 
tions we  urge  to  determine  why  it  is  that  a  few  men  of  the 
race  tower  so  loftily  above  the  average,  the  real  causes  will  proh- 
ably  still  remain  unknown,  or  will  resolve  themselves  into  the 
inflnite  wisdom  and  resources  of  God,  the  great  flrst  cause 

^Nevertheless  an  intense  interest  always  gathers  about  the 
early  life  of  a  truly  great  man.  "  The  child  is  father  of  the 
man,"  and  we  eagerly  search  the  records  to  flnd  the  flrst  inti- 
mations of  that  superiority  which  afterwards  becomes  so 
impressive.  And  in  this  search  we  are  often  sorely  disappoint- 
ed, for  all  human  life  is  of  necessity  set  round  with  the  custom- 
ary and  the  commonplace,  and  it  is  only  a  very  discerning  eye 
that  can  detect  at  this  early  period  the  sure  signs  of  coming 
greatness.  When  the  time  arrives  that  this  lofty  reach  of 
intellect  is  fully  recognized,  then  it  is  found  that  the  incidents 
and  memorials  of  the  early  age  have  largely  perished^  and  can 
never  be  recalled.  If  loving  kindred  and  friends  had  but 
known  whereto  this  child  was  to  grow  how  carefully  wonM 
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these  incidents  of  childhood  have  been  garnered  up  and  kept 
for  fature  nee ! 

By  general  consent  Jonathan  Edwards  stands  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  thinkers,  a  masterly  originator  in  the  realm  of 
idea&  And  when  we  say  "  by  general  consent,"  we  are  aware 
that  few  men  comparatively  of  this  living  generation  have  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  writings,  or  the  scope  and  method 
of  his  great  works.  But  the  verdict  of  the  foremost  minds  in 
the  old  world  still  more  than  in  the  new,  assigns  him  this  lofty 
place.  The  great  divines,  philosophers,  and  scholars  of  England 
and  Scotland,  living  in  a  land  of  universities  and  libraries, 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  towering  height  of  Edwards's 
genius.  It  was  to  them  little  less  than  a  miracle,  to  hear  a 
voice  like  his  coming  to  them  across  the  waters,  and  out  of  the 
depths  of  this  new  and  half -wilderness  land.  They  knew  better 
than  the  men  on  our  own  shores,  the  actual  reach  of  philosophic 
thought,  among  old  and  cultivated  nations,  and  they  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced  Jonathan  Edwards  one  of  the  leading  thinkers 
of  the  world.  Our  own  people  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
give  him  the  lofty  rank  assigned  him  by  such  men  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  and  many  others. 

To  acknowledge  however  the  masterly  greatness  of  Edwards 
m  the  world  of  thought,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
accept  his  opinions  in  full.  Ko  finite  intellect  is  able  to  grasp 
all  truth.  Minds  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Edwards  may  come 
in  at  a  later  stage  and  find  out  deficiences  and  mistakes  in  his 
work.  No  man  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  free  himself  from  all 
the  prejudices  and  philosophic  tendencies  of  the  particular  age 
in  which  his  lot  is  cast  and  plant  himself  upon  the  broad  plat- 
form of  the  fixed  and  everlasting. 

The  greatness  of  Edwards  is  seen  in  that  he  instinctively 
took  up  some  of  the  highest  themes  that  can  occupy  the  human 
mind  ; — took  them  up  as  one  self -moved  and  bom  for  the  pur- 
pose,— ^took  them  up  in  a  manner  original  to  himself  and  not 
as  a  copyist.  He  held  these  themes  before  his  own  mind  and 
before  the  minds  of  others  with  a  most  wonderful  force  and 
tenacity.  Other  thinkers  might  come  in  afterwards  to  modify 
his  system  and  improve  upon  his  methods.  But  he  was  the 
pioneer  breaking  through  the  tangled  forests  where  men  had 
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not  gone  before.  Other  travelers  might  follow  who  would 
find  ways  to  improve  and  straighten  the  path  which  he  had 
made,  but  they  never  could  take  away  his  glory  as  an  originator 
and  discoverer. 

The  fame  of  Plato  to-day  is  not  that  he  reached  the  heights 
of  nnchangeable  truth.  Many  of  his  conclusions  cannot  for 
one  moment  stand  the  test  of  a  Christian  age  and  a  ChristiaE 
philosophy.  But  his  greatness  will  remain  fixed  long  as  the 
world  stands.  He  towers  aloft,  among  the  chief  est  men  of  the 
race,  because  he  marched  with  such  a  kingly  step  into  this 
realm  of  thought.  As  to  Edwards's  ancestry,  parentage,  and 
early  education,  the  story,  though  capable  of  large  expansion, 
may  be  told,  in  general,  in  few  words. 

His  earliest  American  ancestor  was  William  Edwards,  who 
was  in  Hartford  only  four  or  five  years  after  its  first  Enghsh 
settlement.  He  there  married  Mrs.  Spencer,  widow  of  Mr. 
William  Spencer,  who  had  been  a  prominent  man  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  before  his  coming  to  Hertford.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  a  single  child,  Bichard  Edwards,  bom  in  1647. 
His  wife  had  three  children  by  her  previous  marriaga  This 
Bichard  Edwards  grew  to  be  one  of  the  substantial  and  most 
influential  men  in  Hartford.  He  was  employed  in  many  matters 
of  public  trust  and  responsibility.  He  waa  twice  married,  had 
twelve  children,  and  died  in  1718  at  the  age  of  70.  His  oldest 
child  was  Timothy,  bom  in  1669,  who  was  fitted  for  college, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1691,  a  scholar  of  a  very  high 
grade.  Yale  College  did  not  come  into  existence  until  nine 
years  after  Timothy  Edwards  had  finished  his  college  course. 

Three  years  after  graduation  he  married  Esther  Stoddard,  of 
Northampton,  and  with  his  young  wife  went  directly  to  Wind- 
sor, east  side  of  the  river,  afterwards  East  Windsor,  but  then 
known  as  Windsor  Farme,  and  there  continued  his  ministerial 
labors  sixty-three  years.  There  Jonathan  Edwards  was  bom, 
Oct.  5,  1703,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  East  Windsor  Hill. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  in  his  father's  house,  as  were  many 
other  boys,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1720.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  it  was  only  by  a  singular  course  of  events 
that  Jonathan  Edwards  ever  came  to  be  minister  at  North- 
ampton.    Three  years  and  more  before  his  coming  hither  he 
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had  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  a  parish  in  Connecticut,  and 
wsuB  about  ready  to  be  settled,  when  a  sadden  turn  of  affairs 
cansed  delay  and  finally  broke  up  the  plan  altogether.  The 
facts  in  this  case  are  the  following : 

Edwards,  as  we  have  said,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1720, 
just  as  the  college,  after  long  wanderings  to  find  a  home,  had 
settled  down  in  Kew  Haven.  He  finished  his  college  course 
dose  upon  his  seventeenth  birthday.  One  of  Jonathan 
Edwards's  classmates  at  Yale  was  his  uncle,  Daniel  Edwards, 
two  or  three  years  older  than  himself,  son  of  Bichard  Edwards, 
of  Hartford.  In  that  day  of  early  marriages  and  large  house- 
holds it  not  infrequently  happened  that  nephews  and  nieces 
were  older  than  uncles  and  aunts.  Jonathan  Edwards's  oldest 
sisters,  Esther  and  Elizabeth,  were  older  than  the  youngest 
children  of  their  grandfather  Kichard;  but  Jonathan,  falling 
midway  in  the  family,  was  a  little  younger  than  his  uncle 
Daniel. 

After  graduation,  Edwards  remained  about  the  college  at 
New  Haven  for  two  years,  pursuing  various  studies,  some  mis- 
cellaneous, and  some  looking  toward  the  ministry.  In  1772, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  invited  to  supply  a  Presbyterian 
pulpit  in  New  York  He  remained  there  from  August,  1722, 
to  April,  1723.  This  was  the  day  of  small  things,  even  in  New 
York.  The  place  where  he  preached  was  in  a  small  building 
on  William  street,  between  Liberty  and  Wall  streets.  The 
congregation  to  which  he  preached  was  a  section  of  the  First 
Preebyterian  Church,  separating  itself  for  a  time  from  the 
main  body  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pastor. 

The  main  body  itself,  from  which  this  fragment  had  been 
separated  was  only  six  years  old,  having  been  organized  in 
1716,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  Fresbyterianism  in  New 
York.  The  Dutch  Church  was  there  earlier,  but  the  dominant 
church  order  there  at  that  time  was  the  Episcopal,  which 
stoutly  opposed  any  new-comers,  and  this  earliest  Presbyterian 
Church  building  was  erected  by  the  help  of  contributions  from 
Scotland  and  Connecticut 

While  thus  occupied  in  New  York  he  received  a  letter  from 
Bolton,  Conn,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Hartford. 
The  glory  of  New  England  in  that  day  was  largely  in  her  old 
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hill-towns,  manned  by  stordy  and  intelligent  fanners.  The 
gods  of  the  vullejs  had  not  then  prevailed  over  the  gods  of  the 
hills.  To  one  familiar  with  the  town  of  Bolton,  with  its  high 
hiUs  and  its  rough,  rocky  surface,  it  may  seem  strange  that  this 
letter,  inviting  Jonathan  Edwards  to  make  this  the  place  of  his 
future  labors,  should  have  been  very  pleasing  to  his  father, 
mother,  and  sisters,  at  East  Windsor.  He  would  be  only  a  few 
miles  away  from  them,  and  they  might  hope  for  frequent  inter- 
change of  visits.  He  himself  also  seemed  pleased  with  this 
prospective  arrangement,  though  his  pleasure  in  part  was 
derived  from  the  gratification  it  would  give  his  father  and 
mother.  He  wrote  back  to  Bolton  a  very  cheerful  letter  of 
encouragement.  The  congregation  in  New  York  would  have 
gladly  retained  him,  but  he  turned  from  all  that  New  York 
had  to  show  of  greatness,  present  and  prospective,  to  this  plain 
farming  population  on  the  Connecticut  hills. 

The  correspondence  and  records  pertaining  to  this  transac- 
tion, though  long  known  to  many  i)ersons,  may  be  found  in  a 
little  volume  recently  published  in  Hartford,  prepared  by  John 
Alden  Stoughton,  Esq.,  and  entitled  "  Windsor  Farmes."  On 
the  28th  of  October,  1723,  at  a  town-meeting  in  Bolton,  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  settlement  should  take  place 
were  definitely  fixed,  and  on  the  11th  of  November,  1723, 
Edwards  signified  his  acceptance  in  the  following  explicit 
language : 

*'  Upon  the  terms  that  are  here  recorded  I  do  consent  to  be  the  settled 
pastor  of  the  town  of  Bolton.  Jonathan  Edwabds." 

And  so  it  stands  written  upon  the  town  books  of  Bolton 
unto  this  day. 

Just  as  these  matters  were  transpiring  Edwards  was  elected  a 
tutor  at  Yale,  and  a  few  months  later  his  uncle  Daniel  was 
elected  to  the  same  office.  Yale  was  then  passing  through  a 
peculiar  crisis  in  her  history.  The  head  of  the  college.  Rector 
Timothy  Cutler,  only  three  years  in  office,  with  one  of  the 
tutors,  had  declared  for  Episcopacy.  This  fact  sent  a  kind  of 
consternation  through  the  little  State.  It  looked  as  though  the 
college,  which  had  been  nursed  by  Puritan  care  through  the 
infancy  of  its  existence,  might  be  lost  to  the  men  that  orig- 
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isated  it.  It  was  urged  upon  Jonathan  and  Daniel  Edwards 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  accept  their  offices  and  try  and  save 
the  college. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Edwards  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  was  thus  chosen  tutor.  That  responsibilities  of 
this  kind  should  be  laid  upon  him  and  that  such  confidence 
should  be  reposed  in  him  show  that  his  fellow  men  had  already 
fully  recognized  him  as  a  young  man  of  very  superior  abilities 
and  character. 

The  church  of  Bolton  waited  two  years  after  this  call  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  as  he  still  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  his  post  at 
New  Haven,  the  Bolton  people  settled  Rev.  Thomas  White, 
who  remained  with  them  nearly  forty  years,  to  his  death. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Jonathan  Edwards  was  left  free  for 
the  Northampton  people  to  call  in  1726  and  settle  in  1727. 

Had  Mr.  Edwards  gone  to  Bolton,  in  all  probability  it  would 
have  been  an  arrangement  for  life,  for  that  then  was  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Stoughton,  in  the  book  just  referred  to,  has  ventured 
playfully  to  hint  that  it  was  Sarah  Pierrepont,  of  New  Haven, 
that  perhaps  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  his  going  back  to  the 
college  rather  than  to  the  Bolton  parsonage.  But  Jonathan 
Edwards,  even  as  a  young  man,  was  not  flighty  and  fanciful 
when  questions  of  duty  were  up  for  consideration.  Besides, 
Sarah  Pierrepont  was,  at  that  time,  a  child  of  only  thirteen 
years.  It  is  true  that  Edwards  had  already  looked  admiringly 
if  not  lovingly  upon  her.  It  was  in  this  very  year  of  the 
Bolton  call,  1723,  that  he  wrote  that  poetic  passage  which  has 
been  so  often  quoted,  ^nd  of  which  we  will  give  a  few  sentences : 

"  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in  New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of 
that  Great  Being  who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there  are  cer- 
tain seasons  in  which  this  Great  Being,  in  some  way  or  other,  comes  to 
her  and  fills  her  mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she  hardly 
cares  for  anything  but  to  meditate  upon  him.  *  *  *  She  is  of  a  won- 
derful sweetness,  calmness,  and  universal  benevolence  of  mind,  especially 
after  this  great  Gk>d  has  manifested  himself  to  her  mind.  She  will  some- 
times go  about  from  place  to  place  singing  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be 
always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  for  what.  She  loves 
to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and  groves,  and  seems  to  have  some 
one  invisible  always  conversing  with  her.'' 
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This  was  the  young  girl,  of  bright,  angelic  face,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  the  Korthampton  minister,  bat  that 
Edwards,  after  accepting  the  call  to  Bolton,  was  tamed  aside 
and  drawn  back  to  New  Haven  becaase  of  her,  may  be  a 
pleasant  play  of  fancy  but  can  hardly  stand  in  the  world  of 
fact. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  let  our  imagination  play  about  the 
question  what  Jonathan  Edwards  would  have  been  and  would 
have  done  had  he  been  settled  in  Bolton  rather  than  in  North- 
ampton. It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  his  own  personal  history, 
and  the  history  of  Northampton,  would  in  some  important 
respects  have  been  different.  But  no  place  would  have  been 
likely  to  hide  Mr.  Edwards  from  the  great  world  of  thought  and 
of  thinkers.  As  his  life  was  actually  shaped,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  he  made  himself  most  widely  known  to  the  world,  not  by 
what  happened  at  Northampton,  but  by  what  he  did  in  the 
obscure  settlement  in  Stockbridge.  He  loved  that  half-forest 
solitude  because  it  gave  him  liberty  to  "  commune  with  his  own 
heart  and  be  still.''  When  the  call  came,  in  1758,  that  sum- 
moned him  away  from  Stockbridge  to  the  presidency  of 
Princeton  College,  as  a  matter  of  duty  he  rose  up  and  obeyed 
that  call.  But  the  tears  would  almost  start  from  his  eyes  at  the 
very  thought  of  leaving  these  still  retreats  so  favorable  to  med- 
itation and  devotion.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  had 
he  gone  to  Bolton,  that  his  Ught  would  not  have  been  hid  under 
a  bushel. 

There  is  a  tradition  connected  with  the  early  ministry  of 
Northampton,  which  probably  had  something  to  do  in  shaping 
the  ministerial  life  of  the  venerable  Solomon  Stoddard,  and 
that  of  his  illustrious  grandson  that  followed. 

The  substance  of  what  the  writer  is  about  to  relate  was  told 
him  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  who 
died  a  few  years  since  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-seven.  Mr.  Williams  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
the  year  1800,  and  a  few  years  later  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford  as  assistant  editor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  some  of  the  volumes  of  the  Connecticut  Eva/ngdicd 
Magazvne.  About  this  time  he  was  visiting  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  and  was  invited 
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to  go  with  him  to  one  of  the  neighboring  towns  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Hampshire  association  of  ministers.  Dr. 
Lathrop  was  a  man  then  well  advanced  in  years,  having 
already  been  in  the  ministry  of  West  Springfield  a  half -cen- 
tury or  more.  He  began  his  ministry  in  1756,  and  died  in 
1820.  As  will  be  noticed  by  these  dates  he  was  settled  at  lyest 
Springfield  only  six  years  after  Mr.  Edwards  left  Northampton. 
The  story  of  that  long  and  exciting  struggle  by  which  the 
Northampton  pastor  had  been  separated  from  his  people  was 
then  fresh  in  the  minds  of  nien,  and  would  be  especially 
familiar  to  a  man  like  Dr.  Lathrop,  a  prominent  minister  in 
that  vicinity. 

Dr.  "Wm.  B.  Sprague,  who  compiled  the  Armala  of  the 
Amerioam,  Pidpitj  it  will  be  remembered,  was  settled  as  col- 
league with  Dr.  Lathrop.  In  his  article  on  Jonathan  Edwards, 
he  says : 

*'The  only  individual  with  whom  I  ever  conversed  who  had  intelli- 
gent recollections  of  Edwards  was  my  venerable  colleague  at  West 
Springfield.  He  told  me  that  shortly  after  his  settlement,  and  while  he 
was  yet  a  boarder  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Edwards'  sister, 
Mr.  Edwards  came  to  pay  her  a  visit.  On  the  very  day  that  he  came, 
and  I  believe  on  his  way  thither  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Burr  of  Newark.  When  the  time  for  evening  prayers  in  the 
family  came,  Mr.  Lathrop  asked  Mr.  Edwards  to  conduct  the  service, 
but  he  declined,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  his  feelings  were  so  intense  as 
to  forbid  his  utterance.  He  made  the  same  request  of  him  in  the  morn- 
ing and  he  complied  with  it,  and  Dr.  Lathrop  told  me  that  his  prayer, 
in  respect  to  copiousness,  appropriateness,  tenderness,  and  sublimity 
surpassed  anything  that  he  ever  heard  from  mortal  lips.  He  said  he 
was  aooustomed  to  look  upon  him  even  then  as  belonging  to  some 
Boperior  race  of  beings." 

These  facts  will  help  to  show  what  opportunities  Dr.  Lathrop 
had  had  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  he 
related  to  Mr.  Williams.  As  the  two  ministers,  the  one  in  the 
freshness  of  youth  and  the  other  in  the  ripeness  of  age  were 
riding  along  together  to  attend  that  meeting,  Dr.  Lathrop  told 
the  story  of  the  Northampton  difficulties  as  it  was  known  and 
understood  by  him.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  story  we 
must  go  back  and  state  a  few  items  preliminary. 

When  Mr.  Stoddard  was  called  to  Northampton  in  the  year 
1669,  he  was  a  young  man  of  happy  fortunes.    The  stars  had 
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shined  aiiBpiciotisly  upon  his  birth  and  his  jonth.  His  father, 
Anthony  Stoddard,  was  a  wealthy  and  prosperoos  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  he  was  the  eldest  son.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Emmanuel  Downing  of  Salem,  and  Jier  mother  was  Lucy 
Winthrop,  sister  of  the  Governor,  John  Winthrop.  Young  Stod- 
dard had  passed  through  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1662  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  When  the  call  from  Northampton  reached 
him  at  Boston,  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  England.  Hie 
goods  were  on  board  ship,  and  he  expected  to  set  sail  the  next 
day.  He  heard  the  call  however  and  concluded  to  give  heed 
to  it  Instead  of  going  to  England  and  the  homes  of  his 
honored  and  wealthy  kindred  there,  he  came  to  Northampton, 
which  was  then  a  remote  frontier  town.  The  church  was  but 
a  few  years  old,  and  Kev.  Eleazar  Mather,  its  first  minister, 
greatly  beloved  and  honored,  had  just  died  after  a  brief 
ministry. 

When  Mr.  Stoddard  reached  Northampton  he  found  there 
Mr.  Mather's  widow  with  her  three  young  children.  Mrs. 
Mather  was  Esther  Warham,  daughter  of  Kev.  John  Warham 
of  Windsor.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  excellence,  and 
though  the  mother  of  three  children  was  yet  only  twenty-fire 
years  old.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  year  older.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances nothing  was  more  suitable,  than  that  he,  in  due 
time,  should  be  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Mather,  and  that 
she  should  be  the  minister's  wife  at  Northampton  for  long 
years  to  come,  as  she  had  been  for  a  few  years  in  the  past  As 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Stoddard  she  became  the  mother  of  twelve 
additional  children,  and  was  illustrious  among  the  early  New 
England  matrons  not  so  much  for  the  number  as  the  high 
quality  of  her  household.  Her  first-bom  child  in  this  new 
marriage  relation  was  Esther  Stoddard,  the  wife  of  Ber. 
Timothy  Edwards  of  East  Windsor  and  the  mother  of 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

And  now  we  reach  the  particular  point  of  Dr.  Lathrop's 
story.  As  Mr.  Stoddard  went  forward  with  the  work  of  his 
ministry,  both  as  preacher  and  pastor,  his  wife  became  con- 
vinced, that,  with  all  his  graces  of  character  and  manner,  he 
had  really  no  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  gospel 
New  England  then  was  only  a  very  few  years  away  from  Old 
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England,  and  jnst  as  a  young  man  in  England,  after  graduating 
at  one  of  the  Universities  would  choose  the  Church  as  his 
profession  and  enter  upon  his  work  with  no  questions  asked  as 
to  his  personal  piety  and  spiritual  enlightenment,  so  was  it  not 
unfrequently  in  New  England  in  those  first  years  of  our  his- 
toiy.  Mrs.  Mather  was  a  woman  of  a  genuine  Christian 
experience,  and  her  first  husband,  one  of  that  famous  band  of 
Mathers,  who  for  three  generations  did  so  much  for  the 
religions  history  of  New  England,  walked  with  her  in  full 
Christian  sympathy  and  companionship.  But  with  Mr. 
Stoddard  the  case  was  different.  Though  he  was,  in  himseU, 
a  noble  specimen  of  youthful  manhood,  yet  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  Christ  and  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation  by  that  inner 
light  so  indispensable  to  the  Christian  preacher.  For  a  time 
"she  kept  all  these  things  in  her  heart." 

Months  and  perhaps  years  thus  passed  away,  for  the  tradi- 
tion we  are  relating  was  somewhat  indefinite  as  to  times  and 
seasons.  At  length  Mr.  Stoddard  was  led  to  notice  that  on  a 
certain  day  of  each  week,  in  the  afternoon,  his  wife  was  wont 
to  go  out  as  to  some  appointment.  After  this  had  continued 
for  a  time  his  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  asked  her  what  it 
was  that  called  her  away  with  such  an  unvarying  regularity 
every  week.  She  told  him  frankly  that  she  with  some  other 
good  women  of  the  place,  met  to  pray  for  his  conversion — 
that  they  felt  he  was  as  yet  in  the  condition  described  by  the 
apostle, — "  For  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can 
he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

This  set  Mr.  Stoddard  upon  a  course  of  most  serious  and 
earnest  thinking.  Not  long  after  as  the  tradition  runs,  one 
Sabbath  as  he  was  at  the  table  administering  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  had  a  new  and  wonderful  revelation  of  the  gospel  scheme. 
He  caught  such  a  full  and  glorious  view  of  Christ  and  his 
great  love  for  men  as  shown  in  his  redemptive  work,  that  he 
was  almost  overpowered  with  emotion,  and  with  diflSculty 
went  forward  with  the  communion  service.  By  reason  of  this 
peculiar  experience  of  his  he  was  led  to  think,  that  the  place 
where  the  soul  was  likely  to  receive  spiritual  light  and  under- 
^tandiBg  was  at  the  Lord's  table, — that  there,   in  a  special 
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manner,  OlniBt  would  be  present  to  reveal  himself,  in  all  his 
fuUnesB  of  love  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Hence,  as  years  passed  on,  grew  up  the  custom  under  Mr. 
Stoddard's  ministry,  of  inviting  all  people  of  reasonable  age, 
and  not  scandalous  and  disreputable  in  life  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  table  and  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  churdL  This 
practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  midway  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  ministry.  But  when 
Mr.  Edwards  came  here  in  1727,  it  had  been  the  standing 
usage  so  long  as  to  be  a  fixed  institution.  Mr.  Edwards  found 
here  a  church  of  some  700  or  800  membera  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  exactly  how  large  the  church  was  for  those  early  New 
England  generations  handed  down  to  us  no  such  statistical 
records  as  we  now  keep.  If  we  knew  exactly  what  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  was  at  that  period  we  could  teU  approxi- 
mately how  large  the  church  was.  Dr.  Sereno  K  Dwight,  id 
his  I/if 6  of  JSdwardSj  says  of  the  church  in  Edwards'  day: 
'^  It  was  and  had  been  very  large,  embracing  almost  all  the 
married  adults  of  the  congregation  as  well  as  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  youths  of  both  sexes." 

Many  persons  are  wont  to  confound  this  practioe  of  Mr. 
Stoddard  with  the  half-way  covenant  sch^ne  of  church-mem- 
bership, and  to  speak  of  Mr.  Stoddard  as  if  he  were  the  author 
and  source  of  the  half-way  covenant  plan.  This  however  is 
not  historically  correct.  The  Half-way  Covenant  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called  was  sanctioned  and  established  by  the  Synod  which 
met  in  Boston,  March  10,  1662,  seven  years  before  Mr.  Stod- 
dard was  called  to  Northampton.  For  several  years  previous 
to  1662  the  whole  subject  matter  had  been  under  earnest  and 
wide-spread  discussion.  The  system,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stod- 
dard at  Northampton,  differs  essentially,  even  radically  from 
the  half-way  plan  of  membership.  The  object  of  this  scheme 
was  to  make  provision  whereby  baptized  persons  of  orderly 
lives,  might  by  publicly  owning  the  covenant,  as  it  was  called, 
be  so  far  members  of  the  church,  that  their  children  in  turn 
might  be  baptized  ;  but  they  must  not  come  to  the  Lord's  table 
until  they  were  able  to  show  a  true  inward  Christian  experience ; 
whereas  the  very  gist  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  usage  was  to  bring  all 
these  baptized  persons,  and  indeed  all  persons  not  openly 
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immoral  directly  to  the  Lord'e  table,  ae  to  a  converting  ordin> 
anee. 

It  was  inevitable  in  a  world  like  onrs  that  a  chnrch  gathered 
and  organized  after  this  manner  should  hold  within  itself  large 
admixtures  of  merely  earthly  elementa  With  Mr.  Edwards'  ideas 
as  to  what  a  church  should  be,  a  body  so  constituted  must  have 
been  repugnant  to  him  from  the  first.  But  he  greatly  loved 
and  honored  his  grandfather  whose  name  then  was  in  patri- 
archal honor  far  and  wide  among  the  New  England  churches. 
How  grand  and  noble  a  man  Mr.  Stoddard  was  may  be  learned 
by  a  few  words  of  Rev.  WiUiam  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  who 
preached  his  fun^td  sermon.  "  On  many  accounts  was  he 
desirable  to  us.  In  his  person  which  was  comely  and  crave 
«id  commanded  reverence  from  aU  who  eaw  him.  a;  if  the  God 
of  nature  had  suited  his  very  aspect  to  the  work  assigned  him. 
His  conversation  was  also  grave  but  delightful,  and  very  prof- 
itable, accompanied  vrith  a  very  sweet  affability,  and  a  freedom 
from  moroseness,  in  which  there  was  often  pleasantness,  but 
never  any  lightness  or  vanity  to  be  observed." 

After  Mr.  Edwards  was  settled  as  Mr.  Stoddard's  colleague, 
while  his  grandfather  lived  he  treated  this  whole  matter  of  the 
order  and  constitution  of  the  church  with  a  gentle  reserve.  In 
1729  Mr.  Stoddard  died  after  a  sixty  years  ministry,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  was  left  alone  in  charge  of  this  ancient  church.  Even 
then  he  was  only  twentynsix  years  old,  notwithstanding  all  he 
had  passed  through  and  all  the  responsibilities  which  had  been 
laid  upon  him. 

As  sole  pastor,  and  as  the  years  passed  on,  he  could  not  well 
refrain  from  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with  this  style  of 
chnrch  organization,  and  all  criticism  from  him  in  this  line 
would  naturally  give  offence  to  very  many  persons  whose 
names  were  enrolled  upon  the  church  list.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  sorrows.  Other  things  followed,  until  his  ministry  at 
Northampton  came  to  an  untimely  end  June  22, 1750. 

President  Woolsey  in  his  Historical  Discourse  given  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Edwards  family  in  Stockbridge,  September^ 
1870,  speaking  of  the  family  and  outward  condition  from  which 
Jonathan  Edwards  came,  says:  '^In  this  simple,  somewhat 
retired  settlement  of  farmers  [East  Windsor],  Timothy  Edwarda 
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preached  the  word  and  broke  the  bread  for  sixty-three  yeara. 
He  died  in  the  same  year  with  his  son,  while  his  wife  Esther 
Btoddard,  survived  him  until  she  reached  the  age  of  ninety- 
nine.  They  had  ten  daughters,  seven  of  whom  were  married 
and  left  posterity.  Jonathan  came  after  four  of  them.  They 
were  well  educated  for  their,  opportunities,  and  we  find  the 
brother  reciting  his  Latin  to  his  elder  sisters.  One  may,  not 
without  reason,  ascribe  to  this  numerous  band  of  sifiters  a 
decided  influence  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the  brother. 
May  it  not  be  said  too,  that  the  feminine  element  was  infused, 
from  the  first,  into  his  nature  more  largely  than  it  entered 
many  or  most  of  the  New  England  ministers.  With  his  mas- 
culine intellect  he  had  a  gentleness  and  perhaps  a  receptivity 
of  spirit  which  does  not  always  belong  to  his  sex.  His  face 
itself,  if  I  mistake  not,  indicates  that  in  him  the  leading  male 
and  female  traits  were  blended." 

As  President  Woolsey  closed  this  sentence  he  turned  and 
pointed  to  the  pictures  of  Edwards  and  his  wife  hanging  on  the 
wall  behind  him,  copies  of  the  paintings  executed  by  the  cele- 
brated artist  Smibert. 

This  suggestion  of  President  Woolsey  is  worthy  a  moment's 
attention.  Whoever  has  carefully  studied  the  face  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  as  it  exists  for  us,  in  his  best  pictures,  cannot  but 
have  noticed  that  with  his  high  forehead  and  strong  intellectual 
cast  of  countenance,  his  features  are  all  softened  and  rounded 
into  the  beauty  of  the  face  of  a  woman.  The  lines  are  the 
wavy  lines  of  grace,  rather  than  the  angular  lines  of  strength. 
We  know,  from  the  testimonies  of  his  contemporaries,  that 
the  face  of  Edwards  was  irradiated  at  times  with  a  marvelous 
light  and  beauty,  such  as  made  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  of  Sutton, 
say,  when  Edwards  was  a  guest  in  his  house,  and  led  his  family 
devotions,  that  his  face  shone  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel. 

What  we  see  thus  in  the  very  features  of  Edwards,  we  may, 
in  like  manner  see  in  the  form  and  action  of  his  mind.  Hardly 
ever  was  there  a  thinker  who  could  forge  such  chains  of  inex- 
orable logic,  link  after  link,  to  reach  some  mighty  philosophical 
or  theological  demonstration.  Even  when  he  was  standing 
up  to  preach  before  the  children  of  the  forest  in  the  wilds  of 
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Stockbridge,  he  would  constract  an  argnmeDt  for  example  to 
show  these  untaught  savageB  that  the  Bible  was  the  book  of 
God  given  to  them  for  their  instruction  and  guidance,  his  argu- 
ments all  the  while  so  simple  that  little  children  could  follow 
him  through  every  step  of  the  way,  and  yet  so  strong  and 
conclusive  that  learned  philosophers  could  hardly  desire  any 
larger  or  better  style  of  reasoning  to  prove  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures. 

This  was  one  feature  of  his  mental  action.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  from  time  to  time  those  outbursts  of  poetry  in 
prose,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  example,  as  when  he 
says :  "  This  I  know  not  how  to  express  otherwise  than  by  a 
calm,  sweet  aWraction  of  soul  from  all  the  concerns  of  this 
world,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision,  or  fixed  ideas  and  imagi- 
nation of  being  alone  in  the  mountains,  or  some  solitary  wilder- 
ness far  from  all  mankind  sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and 
rapt  and  swallowed  up  in  God.  The  sense  1  had  of  divine 
things  would  often,  of  a  sudden,  kindle  up,  as  it  were,  a  sweet 
burning  in  my  hearty  an  ardor  of  soul  that  I  know  not  how  to 
express."  Illustrations  like  these,  which  abound  especially  in 
Edwards'  earlier  writings  serve  to  show  that  the  masculine  and 
feminine  qualities  were  as  truly  conjoined  in  his  mind  as  in  his 
face. 

Hon.  Gideon  H.  Hollister,  in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  has 
a  striking  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  these  feminine  influ- 
ences surrounding  and  encompassing  the  early  life  of  Edwards. 

"  He  enjoyed,"  says  Mr.  Hollister,  '*  the  rare  advantage,  never  under- 
Btood  and  felt  except  by  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  expe- 
rience it,  of  all  the  softening  and  hallowed  influences  which  refined 
female  society  sheds  like  an  atmosphere  of  light  around  the  mind  and 
soul  of  boyhood.  Had  that  fond  mother  and  those  loving  sisters  Ifeen 
fully  aware  of  the  glorious  gifts  that  were  even  then  beginning  to  glow 
in  the  eyes  of  their  darling ;  had  they  been  able  to  see  in  its  full  blaze 
the  immortal  beauty  borrowed  from  the  regions  of  spiritualized  thought 
and  hallowed  affections,  that  was  one  day  to  encircle  that  forehead  as 
with  a  wreath  from  the  bowers  of  paradise,  they  could  hardly  have 
unfolded  his  moral  and  intellectual  character  with  more  discreet  care." 

These  words  of  Mr.  Hollister  look  only  to  those  soft,  gentle, 
formative  influences  coming  in  upon  him  from  his  immediate 
surroundings,  but  the  suggestion  of  President  Woolsey  looks 
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to  something  far  more  deep  and  snbtla  When  we  remember 
how  queenly  a  woman  his  mother,  Esther  Stoddard,  was,  phys- 
ically, mentally,  spiritually ;  when  we  remember  that  Jonathan 
Edwards  stood,  as  an  only  son,  nearly  midway  among  his  ten 
sisters,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  us  to  conclude  that  his  superla- 
tive greatness  was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fact  that  he 
wonderfully  combined  in  himself  the  masculine  and  feminine 
elements. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  there  is  one  consideration  that 
should  not  escape  our  notice.  Edwards  was  really  cut  o£E  at 
last  in  the  midst  of  his  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
and  for  such  intellectual  work  as  that  which  opened  naturally  to 
his  intellect  and  taste,  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  would 
have  been  the  golden  period  of  his  Ufe.  In  healthy  manhood 
the  mind  does  not  reach  the  full  measure  of  its  power  when 
the  physical  strength  is  at  its  highest. 

Socrates  was  seventy  years  old  and  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
great  influence  when  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the  fatal  hem- 
lock. Plato  was  still  surrounded  by  his  pupils  in  the  quiet 
walks  of  the  Academy  when  his  deatiii  occmTed  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight 

Bemarkable  as  were  the  intellectual  developments  of  Edwards 
in  his  early  life  there  was  nothing  sickly  or  premature  about 
them.  The  greatness  of  his  youth  was  only  proportionate  to 
the  greatness  of  his  manhood.  His  paper  on  the  Habits  of 
Spiders,  written  before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  was  a  very 
remarkable  production  for  a  boy,  but  no  more  remarkable  than 
those  which  were  issuing  from  his  pen  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He 
came  of  a  sturdy  and  long-lived  race,  and  except  for  that  fatal 
experiment  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  in  March,  1758, 
he  would  naturally  have  continued  till  a  ripe  old  aga  His 
father  died  at  89,  his  mother  at  99.  His  grandfather  Stoddard 
died  at  85,  and  his  grandmother  Stoddard  at  92.  Of  his  sif- 
ters, Esther  lived  to  be  72;  Mary,  76;  Martha,  77;  Eunice, 
83 ;  Ann,  91. 

It  was  during  the  years  just  preceding  his  death  that  his 
great  works,  those  that  secured  him  his  world-wide  fame,  had 
been  produced,  and  it  is  certainly  natural  to  believe^  if  life  and 
health  had  been  continued,  that  other  works,  in  the  same  gu^ 
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eral  ranges  of  thought  but  with  still  higher  ranges  of  power, 
would  have  been  forthcoming.  One  might  as  well  have  under- 
taken to  chain  the  ocean  as  to  stop  the  activities  of  his  mind. 
He  who  had  already  written  the  "History  of  Redemption," 
"Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  "Nature  of  True 
Virtue,"  and  "God's  last  end  in  His  Creation,"  was  not  likely 
to  lay  down  his  pen  at  fifty-four  and  retire  into  a  state  of  men- 
tal idleness.  His  removal  to  the  college  at  Princeton,  while  it 
would  have  made  his  hours  for  quiet  writing  less,  would  have 
brought  him  more  into  connection  with  the  world  of  thought 
and  of  letters,  and  in  this  way  have  furnished  a  new  stimulus 
to  his  mind.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  conjecture  what  Edwards 
might  have  done  had  he  lived  to  the  age  which  from  his  ances- 
tral associations  seemed  naturally  appointed  unto  him.  He 
died  in  March,  1758,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  His  venerable 
father  died  two  months  before  him,  and  his  beloved  wife  fol- 
lowed him  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  September. 
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articlb  m— conditions  of  success  in  spelling 

REFORM. 

Nothing  could  so  demonstrate  the  vastness  and  difficaltj  of 
the  work  of  reforming  the  existing  English  orthography  as 
the  fact  that  with  the  enlistment  of  so  much  intellectual  force^ 
learning,  zeal,  and  authoritative  leadership,  such  little  apparent 
advance  has  been  made.  Everything,  however,  it  should  be 
remembered,  of  value  to  man  costs — costs  sacrifice,  labor,  time» 
If  the  grand  goal  can  be^assuredly  reached  at  last — if  an  orthog- 
raphy can  be  brought  to  the  ideal  standard  of  a  single  character 
for  everv  articulate  element — the  cost  must  be  reckoned  as 
trivial,  whatever  it  is  likely  to  be.  We  propose  to  set  forth  in 
brief  phrase  the  leading  conditions  of  success,  not  merely  to 
indicate  in  some  degree  the  present  stage  of  the  movement 
with  the  probabilities  of  the  final  results,  but  rather  to  turn 
more  distinct  attention  on  several  portions  of  the  work  still 
remaining  to  be  done,  which,  while  indispensable  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  undertaking,  have  as  yet  failed  to  receive 
the  needful  consideration.  Even  although  it  should  appear  to 
any  that  the  points  to  be  presented  have  been,  one  or  other  of 
them,  more  or  leas  thoroughly  elaborated,  our  labor  may  not 
prove  altogether  in  vain  or  impertinent  For  there  are  two 
more  general  and  fundamental  conditions  of  success  in  such  a 
movement  as  this  which  proposes  to  revolutionize  the  life-work 
of  a  people  now  vast  and  widely  scattered,  that  of  themselves 
sufficiently  justify  our  eflfort ; — the  necessity  of  union,  and, 
in  order  to  this,  the  necessity  of  wide  and  continuous  discus- 
sion. These  two  conditions,  it  may  be  observed,  underlie  the 
^^everal  more  specific  conditions  which  we  propose  to  consider. 

L    A  Settled  Phonology. 

A  prime  fundamental  condition  of  success  in  the  proposed 
reform  is  of  course  the  satisfactory  determination  of  the  alpha* 
betic  sounds  in  the  English  language.  The  magnitude  of  this 
work  appears  at  once  when  it  is  considered  that  the  people 
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speaking  the  language  are  scattered  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  being  found  on  every  continent  and  on  the  islands  of 
every  sea ;  that  their  articulation  has  been  subject  to  all  the 
diversified  manifold  influences  of  climate,  pursuit,  and  condi- 
tion, that  can    modify  human  speech  ;   that    even  the  same 
elemental  sounds  in  their  different  combinations  strike  different 
ears  so  differently  that  it  is  often  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
identify  the  element  in  question ;  that,  moreover,  the  methods 
and  standards  to  be  adopted  and  applied  in  the  determination 
of  the  character  of  the  particular  elements,  whether  through 
the  ear  or  the  eye,  or  the  articulating  organ  itself,  have  been  a 
matter  of  discussion  and  disagreement.     Yet  it  is  precisely 
here,  in  reaching  a  very  satisfactory  result  in  the  determination 
of  our  phonology,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  not  a  final  result, 
that  the  movement  towards  a  reform  has  effected- its  greatest 
work  and  given  its  best  encouragement  to  expect  final  success. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  science  of  English  phonology 
will  justify  this  remark,  and  a  trace  of  this  history  just  now 
seems  on  other  grounds  most  opportune. 
The  first  treatise  on  English  phonology  deserving  considera- 
.  tion  as  having  any  scientific  value,  is  the  great  work  of  Dr. 
James  Bush — the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice — the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827.     His  enumeration  of  the 
alphabetic  elements  embraced  twelve  tonic  sounds,  fourteen 
subtonics,  and  nine  atonies,  aggregating  thirty-five.     His  tonic 
or  vowel  system  included  two  diphthongal  sounds  ou  and  I  in 
pine^  and  reckoned  as  distinct  the  sounds  represented  by  e  in 
fde  and  in  mei^  and  those  represented  by  the  i  in  pit  and  in 
pique.     The  use  of  the  single  character  to  represent  the  long  I 
might  perhaps  justify  enumerating  it  as  a  distinct  alphabetic 
element;  but  there  seems  no  warrant  for  enumerating  ou  more 
than  ci.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  slight  difference  is  made 
in  enunciating  the  long  e  in  fete  and  the  short  e  in  met^  as  also 
in  enunciating  the  long  I  in  pique  and  the  short  i  in  pin;  but 
phoneticians  have  wisely  settled  into   the  rejection  of  such 
slight  degrees  of  variations  in  the  proposed  spelling  reform. 
Dr.  Bush's  vowel  system  is  thus  reduced  to  eight     His  sub- 
tonic  or  phthongal  consonant  enumeration  embraces  the  initial 
w  and  y ;  and  the  atonic  or  aphthongal  consonants  include  h 
VOL.  vn.  42 
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and  wh  as  cognates  respectively  of  initial  y  and  w^  and  sh  as 
cognate  of  zhor  z  in  azure.  But  the  great  contribation  which 
Dr.  Bush  made  to  the  science  of  speech  was  his  demonstration 
that  in  every  syllabic  utterance  the  voice  passes  through  a 
determinate  interval  of  musical  pitch.  This  principle  heelabo* 
rated  in  marvelous  detail  as  it  determines  the  movements  of 
the  voice  in  the  utterance  of  thought  and  feeling. 

In  1843  the  writer  of  the  present  article  published  an  essay 
on  English  Phonology  in  the  Biblical  Repository — ^a  quarterly 
publication  subsequently  united  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacror— 
in  which,  starting  from  the  great  discoveries  of  Dr.  Bush,  he 
proceeded  to  recognize  another  most  important  principle  in 
phonological  science,  viz:  that  into  the  utterance  of  every 
pluriliteral  syllable  a  sound  enters  which  is  not  denoted  by  the 
letters  themselves  that  constitute  the  syllable  as  written,  but 
which  yet  essentially  modifies  the  effect  of  the  utterance  on  the 
ear.  Thus  in  uttering  the  syllable  man,  besides  the  sound, 
denoted  by  the  letters  m,  a,  and  n,  there  is  a  sound  given  forth 
between  that  of  the  m  and  the  a,  and  also  between  the  a  and 
the  n — a  sound  given  out  while  the  articulating  organs  are 
passing  from  the  m  position  to  that  of.  the  a,  and  from  that  to 
the  n.  In  many  syllables  as  in  pit,  cap,  this  intervening  sound 
which  later  phoneticians  have  named  the  glide,  makes  up  most 
of  the  utterance ;  and  in  all  syllables  of  two  or  more  elements, 
excepting  diphthongs,  constitutes  more  or  less  of  the  body  of 
the  utterance.  It  followed  from  this  that  the  syllable,  not  the 
letter,  is  the  proper  elemental  unit  in  speech,  as  the  molecale, 
not  the  atom,  is  the  proper  elemental  unit  in  material  bodies. 
In  this  essay  the  writer  also  proposed  and  formally  applied  the 
principle  of  organic  position  as  the  true  principle  in  the  dis- 
crimination and  the  enumeration  of  the  alphabetic  elements— 
the  physiological  principle,  or  that  of  the  articulating  oi^n  as 
distinguished  from  the  visible  and  the  audible—or  that  of  the 
eye  and  that  of  the  ear.  Dr.  Bush  was  evidently  governed  by 
this  principle  ;  but  he  did  not  formally  recognize  it  nor  consist- 
ently adhere  to  it  Guided  by  this  principle  of  organic  position 
the  author  of  the  Rqxmtory  article  sharply  distinguished  the 
alphabetic  elements  into  the  two  classes  of  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, each  class  including  both   phthongal  and  aphthongal 
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elements  as  sabdivisions,  making  the  vowel  an  element  formed 
without  obstruction  through  necessary  contact  of  the  articula- 
ting organs  and  individually  determined  by  the  length  of  the 
vocal  wave  in  the  open  tube,  thus  connecting  each  vowel  with 
a  determinate  pitch — this  pitch-relation  being  suggested  as  a 
just  inference  from  the  mode  of  vowel  formation.  The  infer- 
ence has  received  formal  demonstration  from  the  labors  of 
Helmboltz,  Koenig,  and  others,  who  have  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying with  each  vowel  sound  its  own  number  of  vibrations,  as 
musicians  with  each  degree  of  pitch.  He  was  led  thus  to 
modify  the  alphabetic  system  of  Dr.  Bush,  rejecting  from  the 
consonant  class  the  initid  w  and  y  which  take  the  proper 
organic  position  of  the  vowels  denoted  by  these  letters ;  and 
by  placing  the  h  and  wh  in  the  vowel  class,  but  representing 
them  as  aphthongals  or  only  breathed  sounds.  He  formulated 
his  alphabetic  system,  arranging  the  elements  in  order  as  indi- 
cated by  the  organs  concerned  in  their  formation — placing  the 
u  in  hut  farthest  back  and  the  e  in  mete  farthest  forward  in 
the  vowel  system  and  the  consonants  according  to  the  relative 
place  of  their  formation  in  the  mouth. 

In  1856  Dr.  Ernst  Briicke,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Vienna, 
published  bis  ^^  Elements  of  the  Physiology  and  Classification 
of  the  Sounds  of  Language."  A  Summary  of  this  work  was 
given  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1866,  by  Professor 
Packard  of  Yale  CSoUege,  "  with  a  view  to  indicate  the  starting 
point  for  the  theory  of  the  spoken  sounds  of  language.''  Dr. 
Briicke's  method  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Repository  Article 
just  referred  to — the  organic  or  physiological ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  that  Article  he  recognizes  the  syllable  as  the  proper 
elemental  unit  in  word-formation  ;  he  makes  substantially  the 
same  enumeration  of  alphabetic  elements  with  the  same 
grounds  of  distinction  and  classification  ;  he  arranges  the  ele- 
ments in  the  same  order,  placing  the  u  in  hut  at  one  end  and 
the  t  in  pit  at  the  other  end  of  the  vowel  scale.  With  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  position  and  movement  of  the 
organs  in  the  formation  of  the  elements  and  with  the  wider 
comprehension  of  view  demanded  by  a  general  phonology,  Dr. 
Briicke  yet  adds  nothing  of  special  importance  to  the  science  of 
English  phonology  beyond  what  had  already  been  brought  out 
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by  the  Amerioan  authors  just  named,  while  yet  he  strikingly 
confirms  the  correctness  of  their  method  and  the  results  of  its 
application.  The  unacknowledged  coincidence  in  principles 
and  results  with  those  writers  that  had  preceded  him  by  so 
many  years  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  a  distinguished  American  scholar  should  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  publication  of  the  second  American  treatise 
mentioned  have  felt  himself  prompted  to  remand  American 
students  to  Germany  for  the  beginnings  of  phonological  life. 

In  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  delivered  in 
1868,  the  distinguished  philologist  Max  Miiller  presented  an 
elaborate  theory  of  the  alphabet,  professedly  adopting  the  physi- 
ological principle.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say  here, 
that  he  regards  the  A  and  the  wh  as  both  single  elements,  be- 
ing modifications  of  the  spiritus  asper  and  as  belonging  to  the 
unchecked  or  vowel  class.  Another  equally  distinguished 
philologist,  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  has  also  treated  the 
subject  with  characteristic  originality  and  thoroughness.  As 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Society  on  Spelling  Reform,  appointed  in  1875,  which 
reported  in  1876  and  1877,  we  have  in  these  reports  the  final 
results  of  his  studies,  and  thus  we  have  the  authoritative  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  from  the  proper  philological  side. 

In  England  for  over  forty  years  a  movement  for  a  phonetic 
reform  in  the  English  language  has  been  in  progress  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  who  for  some  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr,  A.  J.  Ellis  in  publishing  the  Fonetik  Journal 
The  alphabet  as  proposed  in  this  movement  embraces  twelve 
vowels,  twenty-four  consonants,  or  thirty-six  simple  elements 
besides  four  diphthongs.  It  presents  ch  and/  as  simple  and  w 
and  y  as  initial  elements ;  it  distinguishes  as  different  elements 
the  vowel  in  eU  and  ale;  those  in  ill  and  eel;  those  in  not  and 
ought;  and  those  in^bo^  and  food.  This  may  be  designated  as 
the  presentation  of  the  practical  side. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  here  to  notice  particularly 
the  labors  of  Merkel,  Ellis,  Bell,  Haldeman,  and  other  phonol- 
ogists  who  have  cultivated  the  science  with  much  zeal  and 
learning.  On  comparing  the  results  thus  variously  reached  we 
notice  at  once  that  the  phonology  of  our  language  has  made 
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moat  aigDificant  progress  in  the  last  half  centarj.  Before  the 
great  work  of  Dr.  Bush  it  had  nothing  of  a  scientific  charao* 
ter  ;  it  is  now  definitely  founded  on  an  unquestionable  scientific 
basis ;  and  the  results  reached  are  most  encouraging  to  the 
hope  that  that  degree  of  certitude  and  harmony  may  be  readily 
attained  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  final  success  in  whatever  is  practicable  in  the  English  spell- 
ing reform.  The  few  points  of  disagreement  may  easily  be 
settled  by  the  application  of  the  so-called  physiological  princi* 
pie  of  alphabetic  distinction  and  enumeration,  more  exactly 
defined  as  the  principle  of  organic  position,  which  seems  now 
to  be  fully  and  finally  established.  This  principle  was  thus 
stated  in  the  article  referred  to  in  the  Biblical  Bepository  for 
1843 :  "  Each  element  having  its  definite  organic  formation, 
there  must  be  so  many  difi^erent  elements  as  there  are  different 
positions  assumed  by  the  organs  in  speech.  If,  in  the  same 
element,  there  is  no  change  of  position  in  the  organs,  we  know 
it  to  be  simple  or  monophthongal.  If  in  uttering  it  the  organs 
change,  we  conclude  that  it  is  diphthongal.''  The  enumerations 
of  the  simple  vowel  elements  by  Dr.  Bush,  by  the  Bepository 
article,  and  by  the  American  Philological  Association  are  the 
same,  except  that  the  Philological  Association  does  not  distin- 
guish the  long  and  short  sounds  represented  by  e  in  met  and 
they,  and  those  represented  by  %  in  pick  B,nd  pique.  In  rejecting 
the  distinction  of  quantity  in  these  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
a  in  /at  and  fare,  of  the  o  in  not  and  nor,  and  of  the  u  in  but 
and  burrij  the  Association  evinces  practical  wisdom  for  the  uses 
of  spelling  reform.  The  vowel  diphthongs  are  the  same  in  the 
enumerations  mentioned  :  t,  oz,  oa,  yu:  The  Bepository  article 
held  the  initial  w  and  ^  to  be  proper  vowel  elements,  there  be- 
ing no  necessary  occlusion  of  the  breath  by  the  articulating 
organs  in  forming  them ;  the  organic  position  is  certainly  tbe 
same  as  that  of  the  oo  and  i  in  pit  respectively.  Any  supposed 
contradiction  of  this  by  the  report  of  the  ear  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  effect  of  the  "  glide  "  element  The  reform  alphabet 
would  be  spared  two  signs,  if  this  identification  of  the  initial 
to  with  the  vowel  oo  and  of  y  with  short  ^  were  allowed.  The 
physiological  principle  also  demands  that  wh  in  whai  be  re* 
^rded  as  a  simple  aphthongal  oo,  as  does  the  Bepository  article* 
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and,  as  already  stated,  Max  Miiller,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  and  other 
phonologists.  The  organic  position  is  the  same.  To  utter  an  h 
before  the  oo  element  (Ji-w-a-t)  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  an 
ordinary  English  speaker.  The  argument  from  Anglo-Saxon 
usage  in  writing  hwaei  is  inconclusive ;  for  it  would  analog- 
ically represent  a  single  aspirated  w  in  this  way,  just  as  it  wrote 
burhg^  sorhg^  where  the  digraph  hg  must  be  regarded  as  denot- 
ing a  simple  aspirated  guttural  element.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
like  the  Greek  placed  the  representation  of  the  aspirate  first  in 
such  cases,  while  modern  English,  like  the  Latin,  puts  it  after ; 
as  jM/f/9oC)  Lat.  rhombiLS,  Eng.  rhomb. 

The  consonantal  systems  are  nearly  in  accord.  The  one 
question  that  remains  is  whether  the  ch  in  church  and  the/ in 
joy  are  simple  or  diphthongal.  Dr.  Bush,  the  Repository  article, 
and  Dr«  Briicke  pronounce  it  diphthongal.  Max  Miiller,  the 
American  Philological  Association,  and  the  English  Pho- 
neticians treat  it  as  simple.  The  physiological  principle  seems 
to  settle  the  question  beyond  all  doubt.  The  organs,  in  the 
utterance,  begin  clearly  with  the  t  position ;  they  end  with  the 
sh  position.  Very  strangely  talks  Max  Miiller:  "cA  maybe 
said  to  consist  of  half  t  and  half  sh  ;  but  half  t  and  half  sh  give 
only  one  whole  consonant!"  The  argument  refutes  itself; 
alleging  two  distinct  alphabetic  organic  positions,  it  establishes 
the  diphthongal  character  of  the  utterance. 

IL  A  Settled  Pbonunoiation, 

Phonology  constitutes  but  a  single  department  of  Orthoepy. 
Principles  of  Syllabication  and  of  Accentuation  enter  with 
alphabetic  elements  into  words.  All  these  constituents  enter 
into  words  organically,  in  the  sense  that  they  act  and  react 
upon  each  other,  so  that  even  the  phonology  of  the  language 
cannot  be  fully  and  accurately  comprehended  except  in  the 
light  of  its  relations  to  syllabication  and  accentuation.  In  other 
words,  the  orthoepy  of  a  language  is  an  organic  composite; 
and  to  ground  the  orthography  surely  and  accurately  it  must 
rest  on  a  determined  pronunciation.  The  written  character  is^ 
a  representation  of  the  spoken  element ;  and  it  would  seem 
preposterous  to  Attempt  constructing,  a  perfect  orthography,  or 
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reformiDg  a  vicious  spelling  before  the  spoken  word,  tbe  pro 
nanciatioD,  is  intelligently  settled.  As  the  orthoepy  in  the 
case  of  a  living  language  must  be  ever  changing,  although  it 
be  under  more  or  less  determinate  laws,  the  new  construction 
or  reform  of  the  phonology  must  intelligently  provide  for  this 
normal  change  and  adapt  itself  so  far  as  may  be  to  it.  Spell- 
ing reform  has  a  work  here  which  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
overlooked.  Making  the  phonology  the  all-in-all  and  trusting 
its  claim  that  with  a  certain  alphabetic  system  which  it  has 
devised,  'Hhe  English  language  can  be  spelled  according  to  its 
sounds,'*  it  is  pretty  sure  to  fail.  Its  phonology,  even  if  per- 
fected, cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  imperfect  representation  of 
the  language  even  in  its  present  form  ;  and  its  professed  fixed- 
ness must  succumb  before  the  ever-changing  pronunciation. 
Fixed  characters  cannot  represent  the  ever-fluctuating. 

English  orthoepy  is  irregular,  anomalous,  as  truly  as  its 
orthography.  A  reformed  pronunciation  is  as  truly  needed  as 
a  reformed  spelling.  In  truth,  English  orthoepy  as  yet  lacks 
thorough  scientific  treatment;  its  regulative  principles  need  to 
be  ascertained  and  applied  in  scientific  method.  It  is  a  work 
that  must  precede  a  scientific  orthography,  as  the  represented 
must  be  known  before  the  representative  can  be  determined. 
Certainly  a  mistaken  pronunciation  if  represented  in  a  reformed 
orthography  is  likely  to  bring  in  most  deplorable  corruptions 
into  our  language. 

It  is  our  object  at  present  to  indicate  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess in  the  spelling  reform  movement  only  in  the  general  way. 
We  can  accordingly  illustrate  only  in  a  few  obvious  instances 
the  necessity  of  settling  the  orthoepy  before  attempting  to  carry 
out  a  reform  of  the  orthography,  remarking  by  the  way,  that  if 
this  reform  proceed  gradually  the  orthography  may  be  deter- 
mined to  some  extent  step  by  step  with  the  progressive  deter- 
mination of  the  orthoepy.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  syllable,  which  is  the  formative  unit  of  the  word, 
if  consisting  of  more  than  two  letters,  there  necessarily  enters 
the  "  glide ''  element,  which  of  course  cannot  be  and  need  not 
be  represented  in  written  language.  But  proceeding  without 
recognition  of  this  principle  of  syllabication,  Max  Miiller  and 
other  spelling  reformers  insert  a  false  constituent  in  those  large 
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classes  of  syllables  which  have  do  proper  vowel  alphabetic  ele- 
ment, or  contain  what  Worcester  vagaely  calls  the  dbscwre  vowel 
sounda  They  write  in  their  reformed  orthography,  imposibel^ 
writerij  liielj  pipel  (people).  These  are  most  serious  oomiptions 
of  our  speech.  No  good  speaker  pronounces  as  thes^  spellings 
indicate.  So  far  as  followed  this  kind  of  reform  would  lead  all 
English  speaking  in  the  eccentric  ways  of  the  Scotch  judge 
who  on  principle  gave  emphatic  utterance  to  those  unaccented 
syllables  containing  Worcester's  **  obscure  vowel  elements," 
charging  his  jury,  it  is  said,  in  this  style:  '*  And  so,  gentle- 
men, having  shown  you  that  the  pannePs  argument  is  utterly 
impossi-&tU,  I  shall  now  proceed  for  to  show  yoa  that  it  is 
extremely  improhabilV^  From  this  neglect  first  to  determine 
the  pronunciation,  the  reform  movement  threatens  to  corrupt 
the  language  still  more  seriously  by  its  suppression  of  one  of 
the  elements  when  duplicated  in  such  words  as  oommitj  efficient^ 
spelling^  supplanted^  better,  utter,  differ,  occur,  applies,  dropping, 
current — the  list  of  selections  might  be  increased  indefinitely — 
which  words  they  spell  komit,  ejishent,  speling,  suplanted,  beter, 
uter,  difer,  okur,  aplis,  draping,  curenL  Every  lover  of  pure 
English,  especially  every  lover  of  an  accurate  pronunciation, 
will  set  himself  in  opposition  to  a  reform  which  is  likely  to 
bring  in  such  abuses.  How  many  and  how  serious  these  may 
prove  to  be  can  be  known  only  after  the  general  principles  and 
facts  of  our  orthoepy  are  ascertained  and  established.  The 
distinguished  lingaistic  scholars  who  have  taken  a  lead  in  the 
reform  seem  not  to  have  sufficiently  considered  this  important 
matter  so  seriously  influencing  the  reception  which  their  work 
is  to  meet  It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  and  without  disparage- 
ment to  their  eminent  learning  and  ability,  that  this  depart- 
ment lies  outside  of  their  particular  province,  and  that  therefore 
we  should  not  look  to  them  to  do  up  the  needful  ea]>work  of 
the  reform,  their  labors  being  more  characteristically  turned 
upon  the  visible  characters  in  languaga  Certainly  when  they 
find  such  linguistic  scholars  as  Max  MtLller  giving  the  same 
sound  to  the  letter  a  in  the  final  syllables  of  idea,  captain, 
village,  final,  and  the  champion  in  spelling  reform  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philological  Association  recognizing  no  difference  of  vowel 
element  in  the  final  syllables  of  friar,  speaker,  nadir^  actor,  smU 
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phuTj  tephyr^  lovers  of  good  and  pare  English  will  hesitate  to 
accept  a  reform  which  blunders  thos  grossly  in  oar  orthoepy. 
Sound  principle,  thus,  aad  actual  experience  unite  in  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  fixing  the  orthoepy  before  a  new  orthography, 
.however  perfect  in  itself,  can  be  accepted. 

in.  A  Sbttled  Phonottpy, 

4 

Phonotypy  is  to  orthography  what  phonology  is  to  orthoepy 
— a  department  of  it,  yet  most  significant  to  the  success  of 
spelling  reform.  It  embraces  three  subordinate  departments 
in  each  of  which,  work  very  important  and  somewhat  difficult 
and  moreover  requiring  different  classes  of  laborers,  is  to  be 
accomplished  before  reform  can  make  much  progress.  First, 
there  is  the  number  and  shape  of  the  characters  that  can  best 
be  used  in  manuscript ;  then  of  those  that  can  be  best  used 
and  read  in  print;  and  lastly  of  those  that  can  best  be  pro- 
duced by  the  type-founder.  A  zealous  reformer  forcibly  pre- 
sents those  conditions  of  success  in  a  criticism  on  one  leading 
attempt  in  introducing  the  proposed  reform  :  '^  The  new  print 
was  un-English  in  appearance  and  difficult  to  read  ;  the  script 
quite  unsuited  for  business  use  or  for  correspondence  with  non- 
phonetic  persons;  while  the  compositors  of  friendly  papers 
were  so  heavily  taxed  by  new  and  cut  letters  that  the  pub- 
lishers could  not  afford  to  give  the  help  to  spelling  reform 
which  they  really  desired  to  bestow."  There  have  been  divers 
schemes  of  phonotypy  proposed,  some  very  ingenious  and 
elaborate.  But  it  is  safe  here  to  say  without  further  criticism 
that  the  necessities  of  the  case  have  not  yet  been  met  To 
retain  the  old  forms  as  far  as  possible  so  as  not  to  separate  the 
new  orthography  from  the  old,  thereby  rendering  useless  the 
great  mass  of  our  literature  now  in  print,  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  to  consult  facility  in  use  by  pen-men  and 
by  compositors ;  to  meet  too  the  demands  of  the  reader  that 
they  be  such  as  can  be  readily  seized  by  the  eye  and  easily 
distinguished ;  to  contrive,  moreover,  that  they  be  such  as  to 
form,  with  such  shade  lines  and  such  hair  lines,  that  they  can 
be  put  into  types  easily  handled  by  the  printer  and  inexpen- 
sively cut  into  the  matrices  of  the  type-founder;  that,  still 
lurther,  they, be,  whether  in  script  or  type,  of  such  form  in 
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tfaemselves  and  when  combined  in  whatever  way  that  the 
SBStbetic  eye  shall  not  be  offended ; — these  are  requisites  which 
all  will  appreciate.  The  writer,  the  prioter,  the  type-founder 
must  be  consulted  and  the  respective  demands  of  each  must  be 
met  or  the  best  phonetic  system  in  itself  will  be  liable  to  fail 
The  author  will  not  use  it;  the  printer,  now  the  aatocrat  in 
orthography,  will  shun  it ;  and  the  type-founder  will  reject  it 
In  this  department  of  reform  work,  art  more  than  science  is 
requisite;  artistic  taste  and  mechanical  skill  are  needful 

IV.  Study  of  tbk  Soubcbs  of  Anomalous  Spelling. 

Language  is  a  growth.     It  is  ever  changing  because  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  life— of  a  true  life  if  a  common  life.    The 
stronger  the  life,  the  richer  in  its  constituents  and  its  forms, 
the  more  inconstant   will  its  outward  expression   be.      The 
irregularities  which  have  come  into  the  shaping  and  develop- 
ing form  of  the  English  tongue  have  each  a  cause.     Not  only 
the  correction  of   those  irregularities  but  the  prevention  of 
them  in  time  to  come  clearly  dictate  the  importance  of  care- 
fully ascertaining  the  nature  of  those  causes  and  the  mode  of 
their  operation.    It  has  been  asserted  most  erroneously  and,  it 
may  be  added,  most  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed  reform,  for  such  inconsiderate  and  unwarranted  asser* 
tions  repel  confidence  and  provoke  opposition,  that  our  present 
orthographic  method  is  *'a  mere  jumble  of  fortuitous  combina- 
tions of  letters,  'without  rhyme  or  reason;'"  that  it  is  "effete 
and  corrupt,  a  mass  of  anomalies,  the  growth  of  ignorance  and 
chance,  equally  repugnant  to  good  taste  and  to  common  sense." 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  these  wild  repre- 
sentations.    The  simple  facts  are,  that  the  English  language 
was  once  phonetic  and  that  the  irregularities  as  a  general  rule 
have  been  the  result  of  the  best  and  wisest  application  of  the 
means  at  hand  at  the  time  for  representing  to  the  reader  the 
constituent  sounds  of  the  word  intended  by  the  author  or  com- 
positor.    A  considerable  number  of  the  anomalies  most  com- 
plained of  were  introduced   by    reformers;  a    few   may   be 
attributed  to  caprice  or  accident  or  sluggishness,  or  the  pov- 
erty of  printing  material.     But  the  mass  of  the  assailed  anom- 
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alies  haye  come  in  under  the  rule  of  good  sense  and  rational 
principle.     They  are  the  normal  development  of  the  language 
outgrowing  its  germinant  or  infantile  capacity  in  environments 
more  or  less  untoward.     The  English  language  in  very  truth  is 
anomalous  because  it  is  rich — rich  in  its  capacities,  rich  in  its 
acquisitions.    The  introduction  from  time  to  time  of  digraphs, 
the  adaptations  of  the  orthographic  characters  to  the  changes 
ever  going  on  in  the  orthoepy,  the  graceful  recognitions  of  the 
existence  and  respective  character  of  the  languages  with  which 
it  was  brought  into  sympathetic  contact,  are  some  leading  par- 
ticulars which  attest  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  our  present 
orthography  is  as  a  whole  the  outcome  of  a  rational  growth. 
Different  principles  have  necessarily  in  this  long  and  rich  his- 
tory come  in  to  rule  its  development.     These  principles,  just 
and  rational  in  themselves  have,  in  the  necessities  of  things 
earthly,  at  times  come  into  conflict,   and   consequently  there 
have  arisen  exceptions.     This  is  the  fate  of  all  languages  hav- 
ing a  history.     Principles  of  euphony  have  thus  conflicted  at 
times  with  principles  of  inflection ;  principles  of  rhythm  with 
principles  of  arrangement ;  principles  of  rhetoric  with  principles 
of  grammatical  construction  ;  and  exceptions — so-called  anom- 
alies— result,  expressing  the  triumph  of  the  victor  principle  in 
the  strife.      An  alphabetic  system,  still  further,  which  may 
have  been  perfect  in  itself  at  the  start,  must  be  found  insuffi- 
cient in  the  progress  of  things  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
advancing  language,  and  orthographical  expedients  to  supply 
the  defects  will  be  a  necessary  device.     One  will  be  surprised, 
as  he  studies  the  history  of  the  English  tongue,  to  observe 
with  what  excellent  judgment  these  expedients  for  the  most 
part  have  been  supplied.     The  wanton  condemnation  of  the 
language,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  offensive  to  the  lover 
of  his   vernacular  and    destroys    his  confidence  in  men  that 
freely  allow  themselves  in  it  as  fit  leaders  of  reform.     To  heal 
a  disease  the  skillful  physician  will  seek  to  know  its  cause  and 
source.     It  savors  of  quackery  to  dwell  upon  aches  and  pains 
and  deformities  in  order  to  justify  doubtful  and  desperate  reme- 
dies.    A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  our  language,  spoken^ 
written,  and  printed,  will  beyond  a  doubt  prove  most  helpful  in 
its  suggestions  for  the  correction   and  improvement  of   our 
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noble  tongue  The  labors  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  in  this  direction « 
worthy  of  especial  mention  for  their  magnitude  and  thorough- 
ness, with  those  of  other  patient  investigators,  are  most  prom- 
ising of  valuable  help  and  guidance  in  this  work,  which  the 
spelling  reform  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

V.      AUTHOBITATIVB  InTBODUOHON, 

It  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  past  that 
some  expedient  needs  yet  to  be  devised  for  effecting  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  new  orthography,  when  it  shall  have  been  fully 
perfected  in  all  its  apartments  of  phonology,  orthoepy,  and 
phonotypy  and  in  its  sagacious  provisions  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  language.  There  has  been  great  zeal  with  pro- 
found conviction,  great  industry,  great  learning,  but  as  yet 
little  or  no  sensible  result  Individual  enterprise  has  persisted 
through  nearly  half  a  century  in  making  its  weekly  appeals  to 
its  readers  now  counted  by  scores  of  thousands ;  learned  socie- 
ties with  their  able  committees  representing  the  highest  learning 
of  the  age  have  resolved  and  argued  and  entreated;  the  all- 
powerful  press,  from  the  great  quarterlies  down  through  the 
bi-monthlies  and  monthlies  to  the  weekly  and  daily  newspa- 
pers, secular  and  religious,  has  confronted  the  universal  English- 
reading  and  English-speaking  people  with  the  grand  simplici- 
ties and  economies  and  beauties  of  the  renovated  language ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  language-makers  lie  stupid,  unmoved, 
with  irresponsive  mind  and  heart  and  tongua  One  of  the 
ablest  and  most  widely  circulated  bi-monthlies  still  with  admira- 
ble fortitude  and  perseverance  and  consistency,  spells  <Ao,  piti- 
lessly docking  off  from  this  venerable  form  the  old  G-othio 
guttural  ugh  (how  Indian-like  and  savage,  nothwithstanding  its 
classic  correspondent  ct !)  for  silent,  meaningless,  altogether 
lingaistically  dead,  it  must  needs  be  amputated;  here  and 
there,  the  busy  world  hardly  knows  where,  the  new  alfabet 
may  be  filosifizing  after  its  own  fashion,  but  the  heady,  healthy 
English  mind  stolidly  refuses  to  suffer  a  mutilated  htd  or  hdlk^ 
— stubbornly  refuses  to  take  the  very  first  of  the  steps  towards 
the  new  life  which  the  best  linguistic  surgery  and  hygeine  are 
oommending  to  it.  Assuredly  the  sad  fact  demonstrates  the 
necessity  of  some  altogether  new  assertion  of  patriotism  and 
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lingaistio  ability  in  order  to  atart  the  new  reform.  Individual 
genios,  like  ancient  Orm  or  recent  Webster,  does  not  succeed 
in  this  age  of  universal  culture.  G-overnment  aid  has  been 
suggested,  applications  to  Parliament  and  to  Congress ;  but  the 
Dominion  and  the  rising  English  people  of  the  Indies,  East  and 
West,  will  assert  and  uphold  each  their  own  autonomy  here. 
Linguistic  science  has  striven  hard  but  seemingly  in  vain. 
Reform  in  order  to  succeed  seems  called  upon  to  devise  some 
way  of  authoritative  introduction  to  the  hesitating  speech.  If 
it  reject  resort  to  some  dynamite  which  shall  force  along  the 
social  convulsion  that  Max  Miiller  speaks  of  as  possibly  neces* 
sary,  what  expedient  can  it  adopt,  unless  it  be  that  which 
enwraps  the  very  seed-corn  of  all  rational  speech — concert ; — 
concert  in  its  widest  and  most  universal  forms,  in  all  existing 
and  in  pro  re  nata  associations ;  concert  of  linguistic  scholars, 
of  scientists  in  every  branch  of  literary  and  cultured  men,  of 
authors  and  teachers,  of  schools  and  colleges  and  universities, 
of  printers,  type-founders,  publishers;  at  home  in  the  old  hive 
of  English  speech,  in  all  the  swarming  colonies  of  English- 
speaking  peopla  It  would  seem  as  if  only  such  a  vast  despe* 
rate  effort  of  the  entire  English  life,  acting  as  by  one  universal 
convulsive  birth-throe,  could  bring  forth  the  new  life  out  of  the 
dead  indifference  that  prevails  in  the  one  only  creative  source 
of  a  people's  speech. 

YL     Bbfobhation  ob  Revoluhon;  Gbadualism  ob 

Cataclysm. 

Under  the  general  conviction  of  the  anomalous  character  of 
our  English  orthography  and  the  desirableness  of  a  restoration 
80  far  as  possible  to  the  standard  of  a  perfect  tongue,  move- 
ments for  reform  have  been  started  in  manifold  places  and  in 
manifold  ways,  partly  proposing  a  partial  reform  that  shall 
embrace  only  the  grosser  anomalies,  partly  proposing  a  tho- 
rough radical  reform  in  the  adoption  and  universal  application 
of  the  principle  of  one  written  character  for  each  articulated 
element.  Not  only  is  there  occasioned  in  this  unconcerted 
action,  loss  of  union  where  union  is  essential,  but  strength  and 
time  are  wasted.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  question  whether  for  the  English  speech 
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a  thorough  orthographic  reform  is  practicable.  The  questioa 
here  proposed  is,  not  whether  the  English-speaking  people  can 
ever  be  induced  to  make  the  change ;  it  is  whether  the  lan- 
guage itself  can  reasonably  admit  the  adoption  of  the  ideal 
standard  and  apply  it  throughout  The  English  language,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  as  truly  a  written  as  a  spoken 
language;  its  orthography  is  as  vital  an  element  in  it  as  its 
orthoepy,  and  has  its  claims  for  recognition  which  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  refused.  Each  of  these  constituents  has  its  own 
essential  laws.  They  may,  not  unnaturally,  be  expected  at 
times  to  come  into  conflict.  The  question  arises :  is  it  possible 
to  reconcile  these  conflicts  so  as  to  make  a  perfectly  thorough 
spelling  reform  practicable?  The  one  office  and  function  of 
language  is  to  convey  the  thought  and  feeling — preeminently 
and  controllingly  the  thought — of  one  mind  to  other  minda 
It  performs  this  function  as  truly  and  as  legitimat<ely  through 
the  eye  as  through  the  ear.  To  ignore  the  independent  sphere 
of  either  mode  of  address  is  to  ignore  a  part  of  the  very  life 
of  the  language.  In  fact  the  English  reader  is  addressed  in 
the  communications  of  mind  with  mind  at  the  present  day,  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  the  English  hearer;  the  language 
works  far  more  for  the  eye  than  for  the  ear.  A  few  words  com- 
paratively suffice  for  the  uses  of  oral  discourse ;  literature,  the 
literature  of  Art  and  of  science,  of  friendship  and  of  commerce, 
swells  our  vocabularies  into  ponderous  folios  of  crowded  matter. 
Great  stress,  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  laid  on  the  importance 
for  historical  and  etymological  purposes  of  conserving  oar 
orthography,  on  the  one  side ;  but  these  uses  have  been  most 
unwarrantably  and  inconsiderately  disparaged  on  the  other. 
Who  can  deny  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  assisted  in  the 
interpretation  of  thorough^  of  facility^  of  jet  cCeau  and  appui^ 
by  such  spellings,  more  than  by  such  forms  as  ikuro^  /(uQiiy^ 
j'ado,  and  apwe  f  Illustrations  of  like  tenor  might  be  drawn 
from  all  the  manifold  sources  from  which  our  vocabulary  has 
drawn  its  words.  But  our  design  is  not  to  discuss  those  points. 
The  one  thing  of  importance  to  us  now  is  that  these  two  con- 
stituents enter  into  our  language  and  will  sometimes  come  into 
conflict  Can  it  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  phonetic  prin- 
ciple can  always  be  allowed   to   prevail?     This  is  a  point 
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demanding  careful  consideration ;  no  conclusion  should  be 
taken  up  rashly.  Success  dictates  careful  exploration  here  as 
elsewhere. 

So  in  orthoepy  itself  principles  must  ever  be  coming  into 
conflict,  possibly  precluding  uniform  adherence  to  any  assumed 
standard.  The  questions  recur  as  those  to  be  settled  before 
reform  can  be  adopted:  is  the  adoption  of  the  ideal  phonetic 
standard  practicable  throughout ;  if  not,  bow  far  7 

Then  again  the  demand  will  be  made  :  will  the  language  it- 
self admit  such  a  thorough  revolution — ^a  language  so  old,  so 
broadly  rooted,  so  broadly  branched,  so  bent,  so  gnarled,  so 
-clipped  and  rent,  in  the  long  course  of  its  immensely  diversified 
and  complicated  history,  so  open  to  adverse  influences  and  so 
pliant  to  all  ?  You  may  train  the  yielding  sapling  to  your 
ideal  as  to  place  and  form  of  branch  and  spray  and  leaf ;  but 
the  old  oak  torn  and  twisted  by  the  winds  and  storms  of  a 
thousand  years,  starved  and  stinted  or  unequally  supplied  with 
food  in  soil  and  heat  and  moisture — what  can  you  do  with  that 
in  restoring  to  your  ideal  of  symmetry  and  grace  ?  How  far 
can  you  go  without  striking  with  your  murderous  steel  the  life 
itself?  Can  you  iron  out  the  deep  corrugations  of  its  trunk; 
can  you  lifk  or  lower  any  one  of  its  ponderous  limbs,  or  re- 
create one  decayed  or  shattered  branch?  Thorough  ortho- 
graphic reform  means  a  new  language.  Is  reform  ready  for 
this?  Is  the  language  itself  capable  of  this  work  of  self  re- 
creation? 

But  if  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  language  be  rejected, 
what  shall  be  the  measure  and  mode  of  the  gradualism  to  be 
adopted?  Shall  the  reform  sweep  through  whole  particular 
classes  of  anomalies,  as  by  leaving  off  all  needless  letters,  or 
shall  it  begin  with  a  few  selected  words  with  silent  letters  or 
with  whole  groups  of  such  words?  Shall  it  reduce  to  uni- 
formity all  words  with  sounds  now  represented  by  different 
characters,  or  begin  with  the  grosser  anomalies? 

The  recommendations  of  the  Philological  Society  of  Eng- 
land and  the  American  Philological  Association,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  leading  reformers  seem  inclined  to  a  selective, 
even  a  capricious  or  arbitrary  gradualism  embracing  at  the 
«tart  some  two  dozen  changes  in  single  words  and  classes  of 
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worda  But  there  seems  to  be  no  intelligent  determination  of 
where  and  how  far  the  reform  shall  be  applied,  except  as  it 
appears  in  the  indicated  cases.  The  selections  seem  to  be  of 
the  most  vagae  and  accidental  character  and  to  have  been  made 
without  any  principle  or  method.  The  changes  proposed  are 
numerous  enough  and  broad  enough  to  be  cataclysmic;  bat 
how  many  such  cataclysms  are  to  follow  and  at  what  interTala  ? 
Again  and  again  have  lists  of  words  to  be  reformed  been  set 
forth  from  phonetic  sources — each  succeeding  list  more  numer- 
ous than  the  preceding — what  are  to  be  the  coming  changes  ? 
When  is  the  end  to  be  ?  It  is  utterly  improbable  that  the 
characteristic  common  sense  of  the  English-speaking  people 
will  ever  be  brought  to  accept  such  an  indefinite  and  such  an 
indefinitely  lasting  scheme  of  amending  its  speech.  They 
would  infinitely  prefer  the  docking  of  the  whole  uncouth,  un- 
comely tail  away  to  this  long  protracted  agony  of  piecemeal 
mutilation.  There  would  be  an  utter  chaos  in  spelling  and  writ* 
ing.  Spelling  books,  pronouncing  books,  and  all  teaching  of 
spelling  if  not  of  reading  would  be  banished  from  our  schools  ; 
printing  offices  would  print  and  authors  would  write  as  each 
should  please,  or  as  should  seem  right  in  his  own  eyes,  for  all 
orthographic  rule  would  have  perished.  One  word  in  re- 
formed attire,  and  its  neighbor  unreformed,  one  part  of  a  word 
reformed  while  another  part  is  left  anomalous,  would  be  per- 
petually charging  unreason  on  the  whole  movement  of  re- 
form. Gradual  reform  proceeding  within  the  limits  of  ao 
unflinching  life,  may  be  suffered  ;  but  going  so  far  as  to  muti- 
late living  members,  cutting  the  language  to  the  quick,  and 
threatening  to  go  on  with  these  painful  excisions  and  twistings 
through  indefinite  periods  of  time,  all  rational  orthography 
lying  stranded  and  bleeding  meanwhile — this  can  hardly  be 
expected.  Yet  the  questions  press,  how  much,  how  far,  and 
what  shall  be  reformed.  They  need  to  be  considerately 
weighed  and  rationally  adjudicated  before  even  the  beginnings 
of  reform  shall  be  accepted. 
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Thb  Futube  of  Engush  Orthoobapht. 

The  outlook  for  reform  at  present  is  far  from  encouraging. 
For  over  forty  years  the  FonetUc  Journal  has  labored  with 
earnest  zeal  and  much  self-sacrifice,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  great  reform  has  reached  a  single  word  or  made  the 
least  sensible  impression  on  the  knotty  old  oak  of  English 
spelling.  Corrections  of  the  grossest  vices  in  orthography  are 
resisted  by  the  great  English-speaking  people  with  a  most 
wonderful  unanimity  of  opposition  or  indifference.  The  aspect 
of  things  might  well  prompt  from  the  earnest  and  learned  advo- 
cate of  reform,  Max  Miiller,  the  despairing  cry  that  he  has 
"little  doubt  that  it  will  be  put  off  for  many  generations  and 
that  a  real  reform  will  probably  not  be  carried  except  concur- 
rently with  a  violent  social  convulsion."  It  is  consoling  to  think 
that  we  can  wait.  English  speech  will  live  if  spelling  reform 
should  die.  The  evils  of  our  faulty  alphabet  are  not  beyond 
endurance.  Spelling  exercises  will  still  prove,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, a  good  intellectual  discipline,  as  they  have  in  the  gen- 
erations past.  If  the  great  mass  of  our  old  spellers  should  be 
rejected,  and  text-books  should  be  substituted  that  are  con- 
structed on  true  principles  of  phonology,  in  scientific  methods 
that  shall  by  mere  force  of  the  wisely  planned  exercises  them- 
selves impregnate  the  young  mind  with  the  principles  that  gov- 
ern in  orthography,  andin  the  origin  and  growth  of  words,  under 
the  silent  sway  of  reason  and  rule  even  when  conflict  and  con- 
sequent exception  come  in,  the  lessons  in  English  spelling  will 
not  be  misspent  time.  Then  it  may  well  be  asked,  what  great 
calamity  would  befall  us  if  the  English  language  should  come 
to  be  recognized  as  one  that  preeminently  addresses  the  eye 
rather  than  the  ear ;  and  that,  as  the  voices  of  speakers  float 
away  like  the  wind  and  are  lost  in  the  vacant  air,  no  phono- 
type  yet  availing  to  conserve  them,  while  the  tracings  of  the 
writer  abide  indelibly  in  original  or  in  faithful  copy — what 
great  calamity  if  the  ear  should  yield  up  its  sovereignty  to  the 
eye  and  the  written  rather  than  the  spoken  element  become 
the  dominant? 

"Every  body  admits,"  says  Max  Miiller,  "the  practical 
advantages  of  phonetic  spelling;    but  after  that,  all  exclaim 
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that  a  reform  of  jspelling  is  impossible."  "  Whether  it  is  impos- 
sible or  not,"  he  leaves  to  "  men  of  the  world  to  decide/'  Alas 
for  reform,  men  of  the  world  are  likely  to  act  as  if  they  had 
decided  that  it  is  impossible.  But  if  it  be  impossible,  English 
will  still  live,  and  the  people  will  prosper  using  it.  Nay,  "men 
of  the  world "  have  decided  that  English,  the  very  English 
which  learned  reformers  pronounce  "  effete,"  is  destined  to  be 
the  language  of  the  world.  With  all  its  ugliness  and  weakness, 
it  commands  the  respect  and  deference  of  the  nations  and  the 
communities  emerging  from  their  barbarism  are  springing  up 
with  eager  desire  to  participate  in  its  beauty  and  grandeur  and 
wealth  of  blessing. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  there  is  a  rectification  of 
evils  in  our  orthography  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  sound 
and  healthy  life  of  the  language,  that  is  accordingly  possible 
and  hopeful.     With  the  awakened  sense  of  the  vices  existing 
and  a  corresponding  desire  to  correct  them,  beginnings  can  be 
hopefully  made  here  and  there  by  any  true  genius  in  language 
which  the  attentive  and  docile  people  shall  readily  take  up  and 
carry   through.     The  alphabetic  sounds  and  characters — the 
phonology  and   the  phonotypy — must  of  course  remain  un- 
changed;   but  reforms  in    pronunciation   and    in   answering 
orthography  may  be  started  with  probably  successful  results, 
provided  the  changes  proposed  do  not  strike  against  established 
principles  in  the  language.     There  are  cases  of  words  the  spell- 
ing of  which  can  be  justified  by  no  principle.     These  anomalies 
may  be  corrected.     There  are  others  sustained   by  no  prin- 
ciple, but  only  by  inconsiderate  usage  which  yet  violate  some 
settled  rule;  words  of  this  class  may  be  reformed.     And  so  else- 
where reforms  may  be  freely  proposed ;  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage may  approve  and  adopt  them.     Many  of  the  diseases  or 
the  defects  at  least,  the  strong  life  of  the  language  may  heal  or 
supply.     In  this  way  a  reform  to  an  indefinite  extent  may  be 
carried  on. 

The  thorough  rectification  of  all  that  is  now  esteemed  faulty 
in  our  orthography,  may,  however,  be  the  strong  purpose  of 
many,  who  may  think  it  not  only  desirable  but  also  possible,  to 
bring  our  language  up  to  the  ideal  phonetic  standard.  We  have 
endeavored  to  set  forth  to  some  degree  the  conditions  indtspen- 
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sable  to  success.  The  phonology  must  be  perfected ;  the  pro- 
nanciation  be  examined  and  healed  of  its  vices ;  the  phono- 
typy,  in  all  its  departments  of  print,  script,  and  punch,  be 
reformed  by  careful  labor  of  artist  and  mechanic  joined  in 
cooperation  with  the  scholar ;  the  aetiology  of  linguistic  disease 
be  submitted  to  careful  investigation  and  study ;  the  modes 
and  degrees  of  reformation  be  determined  and  every  step  in 
advance  be  in  clear  sight  of  goal  and  path.  Above  all,  union 
is  indispensable — union  on  a  scale  so  large  and  comprehensive 
that  the  entire  diversified  life  of  the  people  speaking  the  lan- 
guage shall  be  enlisted  in  the  work  with  fair  representative 
authority,  so  that  the  reform  shall  be  not  the  isolated,  spo- 
radic leaps  of  individuals  and  local  communities  and  seasons, 
but  the  strong,  steady,  conspiring  and  persistent  work  of  the 
whole  vast  body  of  the  English-speaking  people. 
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Abticlb  IV.— qualities    OF    MATTER   AS    RELATED 

TO  PERCEPTION. 

When  I  look  at  an  object,  say  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  a 
piece  of  iron,  what  do  I  see  ?  Simply  a  piece  of  iron ;  not  its 
qualities,  nor  its  properties ;  not  its  form,  nor  the  light  reflected 
from  it,  nor  the  sensation  which  it  occasions  in  my  mind,  nor 
the  impression  which  it  makes  on  my  sense^rgans.  The  pop- 
ular word  "  see*'  cannot  be  twisted  to  mean  any  of  these  things 
without  ambiguity  and  confusion.  It  may  be  said  to  include 
them  all,  but  it  is  as  the  word  "  bread  "  may  be  said  to  include 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  potassium  and  phosphorus.  No  one 
means  such  things  in  actually  using  the  word.  Thus  when 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  said  that  every  man  sees  a  different  sun,  he 
unwarrantably  twisted  a  popular  word  into  a  scientific  meaning, 
giving  the  effect  of  an  untrue  statement.  We  aU  see  the  same 
sun ;  but  we  each  have  a  different  sensation  occasioned  by  it, 
and  we  each  perceive  in  it  whatever  we  are  enabled  to  perceive 
by  the  nature  and  condition  of  our  eyes  and  our  glasses,  the 
state  of  our  brains  and  our  minds. 

But  when  I  see  a  piece  of  iron,  what  do  I  perceive  t  This 
cannot  be  answered  so  briefly;  the  word  perceive,  besides  its 
popular  meaning  in  the  phrase  "  to  perceive  an  argument,  or  a 
truth,"  has  at  least  two  distinctly  scientific  uses.  One  is,  to 
perceive  by  the  senses;  to  express  this  it  would  be  well  if 
usage  permitted  us  to  use  the  word  "  to  sense,"  and  to  say,  "  I 
sense  the  color  of  the  bit  of  iron."  But  we  are  obliged  to  use 
the  word  perceive  both  of  this  immediate,  direct,  incomplete 
knowledge  through  one  sense,  and  also  for  the  compounded, 
acquired  knowledge,  in  which  association,  memory,  judgment, 
etc.,  all  play  their  part.  When  I  see  a  piece  of  iron  I  perceive, 
in  the  first  sense,  only  what  the  rays  of  light  can  convey  to  me, 
that  is,  nothing  but  color.  In  order  to  perceive  color  I  must 
see  a  colored  surface,  and  this  involves  some  knowledge  of 
space.  Next,  I  perceive  this  colored  patch  as  having  form, 
that  is,  as  bounded  by  definite  outline  separating  it  from  other 
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extension,  by  the  miiscnlar  movements  of  the  eye,  following 
around  its  boundary  line.  But  even  this  cannot  properly 
be  called  a  direct  perception,  and  the  perceptions  of  solidity 
and  distance  certainly  cannot  be  so  called,  but  must  be  called 
indirect  or  acquired.  And  associated  with  these  are  a  host 
of  other  perceptions.  I  have  seen  so  many  pieces  of  iron 
before,  have  felt,  handled,  weighed,  pounded,  heated,  melted, 
burned,  filed,  drilled,  magnetized,  dissolved,  so  many  pieces  of 
iron  that  a  vast  number  of  perceptions,  derived  from  the  many 
sensations  which  it  has  occasioned  in  me,  are  connected 
together,  associated,  so  that  when  I  see  a  piece  of  iron  all 
or  many  of  these  sensations  are  revived,  the  facts  I  have 
learned  about  iron  are  suggested,  and  I  perceive  it,  not  as  my 
eyes  see  it,  but  with  the  whole  mind,  know  it  as  I  have  learned 
it  in  my  experience. 

An  object,  then,  may  have  many  capabilities  of  occasioning 
sensations  in  us.  These  are  called  its  qualities.  Here  the 
question  arises.  Are  qualities  one  thing  and  objects  another; 
are  the  qualities  something  which  the  object  may  have  or  not 
have,  and  which  may  exist  either  with  or  without  an  object,  a 
substance  or  substratum  ?  Mr.  Mill  replies  that  there  is 
nothing  in  matter  but  qualities ;  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
or  inhere  in  anything ;  that  an  object  is  only  a  permanent  pos- 
sibility of  sensations,  and  there  is  no  substance  or  substratum. 
Berkeley  is  generally  understood  to  have  held  the  same  view ; 
whether  he  really  did  so  we  will  not  stop  to  enquire.  Hume 
distinctly  denied  the  existence  of  a  substance  or  real  thing 
to  which  qualities  belong.  Kant,  Spencer,  etc.,  maintain  that 
there  is  such  a  real  existence,  a  noumenon,  but  that  it  is 
unknowable  by  us.  Other  philosophers  have  in  general  held 
that  there  is  a  real  being  in  which  the  qualities  of  an  object 
inhere,  or  to  which  they  belong,  and  perhaps  the  commonest 
way  of  expressing  this  has  been,  that  we  have  an  intuitive  idea 
of  substance,  so  that  when  we  perceive  a  quality  we  irresistibly 
and  intuitively  know  that  it  inheres  in  a  substance.  Neither 
view  seems  to  be  of  much  real  value  as  an  explanation.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  we  speak  of  an  object  as  having  qualities,  we 
must  mean  that  these  qualities  belong  to  something,  inhere  in  a 
substratum.     The  two  terms  are  correlative;  we  cannot  sep- 
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arate  them.  Like  hofiband  and  wife,  triangle  and  three  ddea^ 
each  implies  the  other,  and  we  cannot  possibly  think  of  them 
apart  So  mnch  seems  a  mere  matter  of  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  constitution  of  onr  minds  is  undoabtedlj  such  that 
when  we  perceive  an  object  we  perceive  it  as  really  existing. 
If  I  look  at  a  piece  of  iron,  or  better,  if  I  feel  it  and  find  that 
it  resists  my  muscular  exertions,  I  cannot  help  the  conviction 
that  it  is  real ;  my  mind  in  this  relation  acts  under  the  category 
of  being,  and  I  can  never  practically  accept  the  belief  that  the 
object  is  nothing  but  a  set  of  subjective  sensations.  No  argu- 
ment can  make  this  any  clearer. 

The  unphilosophical  and  unreflective  mind  stops  here^ 
accepts  the  truth  that  our  sensations  are  normally  occasioned 
by  reality  outside  of  us,  and  has  no  need  of  any  farther 
analysis.  But  when  philosophy  has  taught  me  that  my  piece 
of  iron  has  qualities,  color,  weight,  extension,  size,  hardness, 
heat,  etc.,  the  effect  is  apt  to  be  confusing.  I  feel  as  though 
my  piece  of  iron  were  slipping  away  from  me,  only  a  meta- 
physical abstraction  being  left  And,  in  fact,  the  effect  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  awkwardly  dividing  the  mind  into 
different  faculties.  But  what  does  consciousness  testify  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  perception?  Do  we  naturally 
think  of  the  impressions  made  upon  our  sense-organs  as  made 
by  qualities  of  bodies?  Do  we  perceive  an  object  as  made 
up  of  substance  and  attribute?  Certainly  not.  The  whole 
relation  of  substance  and  attribute  belongs,  not  to  practical 
observation,  but  to  the  refinements  of  philosophy,  and  we 
make  it  before  we  observe  it,  like  the  distinction  between 
mind  and  faculty  of  mind. 

Before  going  further  we  wish  to  examine  the  ordinary  mode 
of  describing  and  classifying  the  qualities  of  matter.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  our  purpose  to  go  back  to  Aristotle,  or  even  to 
Descartes.  We  may  learn  the  common  theory  well  enough 
from  John  Locke  (Essay,  Bk.  2,  Ch.  8).  It  has  not  been 
materially  improved  upon  since  his  time.  "The  power  to 
produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call  quality  of  the  subject 
wherein  that  power  is."  "As  they  are  sensations  or  percep- 
tions in  our  understao dings,  I  cdl  them  ideas."  "Qualities 
thus  considered  in  bodies  are,  first,  such  as  are  utterly  insep- 
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arable  from  the  body,  in  what  estate  soever  it  is."  "  These  I 
caU  original  or  primary  quaUties  of  body,  which  I  think  we 
may  observe  to  produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  viz:  extension, 
figure,  motion  or  rest,  and  number."  ^^  Secondly,  such  qualities 
which  in  truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but 
powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in  us  by  their  primary 
qualities,  that  is,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of 
their  insensible  parts,  as  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  etc. ;  these  I  call 
secondary  qualities."  We  may  neglect  what  he  says  of  a  pos- 
sible third  class  of  qualities,  such  as  the  ^^  power  of  fire 
to  produce  a  new  color  or  consistency  in  wax,  or  clay,"  since  it 
is  very  plain  that  the  reason  why  the  fire  softens  the  wax, 
hardens  Hie  clay,  but  produces  a  sensation  of  heat  in  my  hand, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  wax,  the  clay,  and  the  hand, 
not  of  the  fire.  We  only  mention  it  to  show  the  lack  of  clear- 
ness in  his  thinking. 

However  interesting  or  instructive  this  division  may  be,  the 
reason  here  assigned  for  it  is  fallacious.  We  can  no  more 
conceive  matter  without  secondary  qualities  than  without 
primary  qualities.  We  can  indeed  imagine  the  sky  to  be 
green  and  the  grass  blue,  but  we  must  conceive  every  object 
to  have  some  color  when  exposed  to  the  light,  counting  white 
and  black  as  colors ;  capable  of  emitting  some  sound  if  struck 
in  the  air;  having  some  chemical  reactions  similar  to  those 
which  affect  our  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  It  must  have  some 
degree  of  hardness  and  softness,  heat  and  cold,  elasticity  or 
inelasticity.  Locke  indeed  declares  that  the  secondary  qualities 
are  subjective,  and  have  no  real  existence  in  the  object  "  Let 
not  the  eyes  see  light  or  colors,  nor  the  ears  hear  sounds ;  let 
the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose  smell ;  and  all  colors,  tastes, 
odors,  and  sounds,  as  they  are  such  particular  ideas,  vanish  and 
cease."  This  has  been  repeated  and  harped  upon  by  the 
empirical  school  of  writers  ever  since,  and  in  part  it  is  very 
true.  There  is  indeed  no  sensation  of  color,  sweetness,  sound, 
without  an  eye,  a  tongue,  an  ear,  to  respond  to  the  object ;  but 
no  one  ever  said  there  was ;  and  moreover,  every  one  knows 
that  a  brain  and  a  mind  are  as  necessary  to  sensation  as  a 
sense-organ,  and  that  in  reality  the  sensation  is  not  in  the 
organ,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the  object.     There  is  no  normal 
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Bengation  without  an  object,  a  sense-organ,  a  brain,  and  a  mind. 
But  the  power  of  occasioning  sensation  is  jnst  as  much  in  the 
object,  though  there  be  no  sense-organ  within  range  of  its 
influence.  The  roar  of  the  ocean  is  not  a  sensation  if  no  one 
hears  it,  but  the  vibrations  of  the  air  are  just  the  same.  Sweet- 
ness does  not  exist  in  the  sugar  as  sweetness,  but  as  a  combina- 
tion of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  which  when 
dissolved  on  the  tongue  occasions  a  sensation  to  which  we  give 
the  name,  sweetness.  Color  does  not  exist  in  the  dye  as  color, 
but  as  a  power  of  absorbing  certain  rays  of  light  and  reflecting 
others.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  color  and  sweetness 
do  exist  in  the  object ;  the  popular  modes  of  speech  are  justifi- 
able, after  all.  Locke  himself,  in  fact,  plainly  stated  the  matter 
in  this  way,  a  fact  wliich  has  been  overlooked  by  many  of  his 
followers :  "  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion 
of  the  parts  of  fire  or  snow  are  really  in  them,  whether  any 
one's  senses  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  therefore  they  may  be 
called  real  qualities,  because  they  really  exist  in  those  bodies." 
We  shall  return  to  this  point  again,  but  first  we  wish  to  refer 
briefly  to  a  more  elaborate  scheme. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton's  division  of  the  qualities  of  matter  is 
three-fold  —  into  primary,  secundo-primary,  and  secondary. 
The  primary  qualities  in  this  division  are  those  which  determine 
the  possibility  of  matter  absolutely ;  such  as  solidity,  size,  figure, 
number,  absolute  incompressibility.  The  secundo-primary  are 
those  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  material  universe 
as  actually  constituted,  such  as  weight,  hardness,  fluidity,  elas- 
ticity, mobility.  The  secondary  are  those  which  determine  the 
possibility  of  our  relations  as  sentient  existences  to  that 
universe,  such  as  color,  sound,  flavor,  savor,  heat,  and  those 
which  cause  titillation,  sneezing,  shuddering,  setting  the  teeth 
on  edge,  etc  Now  this  is  a  very  ingenious  and  interesting 
division.  But  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  these  primary 
qualities  are  in  part  the  very  essence  of  matter  itself,  not  quali- 
ties, and  in  part  mere  secundo-primary  qualities ;  and  that  the 
secundo-primary  and  secondary  qualities  are  not  in  fact  differ- 
ently related  to  perception,  however  they  may  be  related  to  the 
"  possibility  of  the  universe." 

Hamilton  says  that  the  primary  qualities  may  all  be  derived 
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from  the  property  of  filling  space,  or  solidity,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  geometrical  solidity,  or  the  necessity  of  trinal 
extension,  and  physical  solidity,  or  what  may  be  called  nlti- 
mate  incompressibility.  He  also  says  "the  primary  are  less 
properly  denominated  qualities,  and  deserve  the  name  only  as 
we  conceive  them  to  distinguish  body  from  not  body,  corporeal 
from  incorporeal  substance.  They  are  thus  merely  the  attri- 
butes of  body  as  body."  Now  physical  solidity,  in  its  relation 
to  perception,  is  no  more  difficult  to  understand  than  any  other 
sensible  quality.  When  we  experience  sensations  of  resistance 
to  our  muscular  exertions,  we  learn  all  that  we  can  know  about 
this  quality,  among  other  things,  that  what  resists  is  a  real 
thing,  has  being.  But  when  we  are  told,  as  we  are  by  Hamil- 
ton himself,  that  this  being  is  constituted  by  absolute  incom- 
pressibility or  impenetrability,  the  statement  is  far  more 
doubtful  and  difficult  to  comprehend.  Impenetrability,  in  the 
usual  sense,  means  that  matter  occupies  space,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  matter.  Many  facts,  however,  tend  to  limit  this 
definition,  or  at  least  alter  the  usual  conception  of  this  quality. 
Bodies  apparently  solid  absorb  liquids  and  gases,  and  liquids' 
dissolve  solids  without  corresponding  increase  of  bulk ;  a  pint 
of  water  and  a  pint  of  alcohol  do  not  make  a  quart,  neither  do 
a  pint  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of  water ;  gases  are  mutually 
penetrable,  and  diffuse  themselves  in  each  other  as  in  vacua ; 
the  ether  required  by  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  must  be 
matter,  if  it  is  anything,  yet  it  is  held  to  pervade  all  other 
bodies.  Now  if  impenetrability  be  said  to  be  a  quality  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  matter,  tliis  involves  a  total  change  of  the 
idea  of  the  quality.  If  the  atoms  be  small,  solid,  space-occu- 
pying, indivisible  lumps  of  matter,  they  of  course  exclude  one 
another  from  the  same  space.  But  those  who  hold  this  theory 
of  atoms  also  hold  that  the  atoms  are  so  sparse,  so  scattered  in 
space,  even  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  that  they  offer  no  practical 
r^stance  to  other  bodies  by  filling  space,  but  only  by  active 
motion.  The  most  recent  theories  of  atoms,  however,  make 
them  to  be  either  vortices  of  force  rotating  in  various  direc- 
tions, or  points  of  force  without  any  space-relations  at  all. 
Though  these  theories  offer  us  only  a  choice  of  inconceivabili- 
ties, they  have  a  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  impenetrability. 
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For  if  this  quality  is  affirmed  of  masses  of  matter  it  eamiot  be 
said  to  be  established,  and  if  it  applies  to  atoms  it  is  only  an 
imagination,  for  the  atoms  themselves  are  quite  possibly  no 
better,  and  on  some  theories  are  purely  metaphysical  existences. 

Absolute  incompressibility  is  the  other  term  used  by  Hamil- 
ton to  denote  physical  solidity,  or  the  quality  of  filling  space  on 
its  physical  side.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  to  have  indulged  in 
a  speculation  that  all  the  matter  in  the  universe  might  be  con- 
densed into  a  cubic  inch.  But  one  of  his  own  laws  of  matter 
says  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  If,  then,  one-half  of 
the  universe  could  exert  all  its  force  to  compress  the  other  half, 
the  results  would  be  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  condensation 
would  result ;  but  if  a  single  cubic  inch  of  matter  were  com- 
pressed by  all  the  force  besides  in  the  universe,  the  reaction 
called  out  would  still  be  equal  to  the  force  employed.  Now, 
how  far  compression  may  be  carried,  and  whether  there  is  any 
limit  to  it  except  the  limitation  of  power  indicated  above,  is  a 
question  for  induction  and  scientific  proof,  and  the  quality  thus 
proved  comes  under  the  head  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
universe  as  actually  constituted  and  known  to  us,  and  hence  is 
a  secundo-primary  quality.  '  Indeed,  Hamilton  himself  goes  on 
to  derive  all  the  secundo-primary  qualities  from  resistance  or 
pressure,  and  says  they  "  are  all  forms  of  a  relative  resistance  to 
displacement."  This  use  of  terms  here  shows  that  he  does  not 
mean  by  this  ultimate  incompressibility  any  physical  attribute, 
but  mere  being,  which  we  admit  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
true  perception,  but  which  is  more  like  substance  than  attri- 
bute, substratum  than  quality. 

In  describing  and  enumerating  the  secundo-primary  qualities 
of  matter,  Hamilton  deduces  them  from  resistance  or  pressure, 
yet  adheres  to  the  popular  names,  and  draws  up  a  long  list  of 
pairs  of  opposite  qualities.  This  is  a  fertile  source  of  confusion 
and  error  in  all  such  discussions,  and  facilitates  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  the  qualities  of  matter  as  occult  somethings 
which  may  be  either  joined  to  or  separated  from  another  occillt 
something  called  a  substance.  It  is  just  as  confusing  to  speak 
of  roughness  and  smoothness  as  qualities  of  matter  which  have 
power  to  occasion  sensations  of  roughness  and  smoothness  in  us^ 
as  it  is  to  speak  of  sweetness  as  a  quality  of  sugar ;  and  a  brief 
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definition  or  caution  in  one  comer   will   not    remove    the 
impression.    Kongh  and  smooth  are  properly  only  varieties  of 
form,  jnst  as  much  as  triangnlar,  or  spherical ;  a  rough  body 
has  protuberances  more  angular,  a  smooth  one  less  so,  or  sur- 
faces  approximately  continuous.     The  microscope  proves  this, 
and  shows  too  that  if  our  organs  of  touch  were  as  fine  as  an 
insect's  we  should  find  roughness  on  what  now  seem  to  us  very 
smooth  surfaces.     So,  hard  and  soft,  firm  and  fluid,  tough  and 
brittle,  rigid  and  flexible,  are  only  varieties  of  solidity,  molec- 
ular condition,  which  means  cohesion.     So,  heavy  and  light 
depend  on  mass,  that  is,  on  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
the  object,  and  its  consequent  relation  with  the  mass  of  the 
earth  by  gravity.     Even  the  primary  qualities  present  similar 
difficulties.     Number  is  not  a  quality  of  matter,  nor  is  divisi- 
bility synonymous  with  it.     Bodies  must  be  known,  if  known 
at  all,  under  the  category  of  number,  as  either  one  or  many, 
but   this  is  a  lo^cal  necessity  of  thought,  not  a  quality  of 
matter.     That  matter  is  divisible  we  learn  by  experience ;  that 
it  is  not  infinitely  divisible  is  generally  thought  to  be  proved 
by  chemistry,  for  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  can  probably  not 
be  divided  without  annihilation.     Each  atom,  indeed,   must 
have  an  upper  and  an  under  side,  etc.,  and  so  be  metaphys- 
ically divisible,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  perception,  or 
the  sensible  qualities  of  matter.     Hamilton's  elaborate  division, 
then,  seems  to  be  no  better  adapted  to  the  discussion  of  per- 
ception than  the  simpler,  unreasoned  one  of  Locke.     Such 
methods  are  well  enough,  perhaps  inevitable,  in  an  attempt  at 
a  complete  classification  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  such  a 
classification  is  interesting.     But  as  related  to  perception  the 
qualities  of  matter  should  be  otherwise  described  and  deduced. 
Accordingly  we  get  no   further  help  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  the  classification  of  Ham- 
ilton with  changed  names.     He  calls  the  three  classes  "  body  as 
presenting  dynamical,  statico-dynamical,  and  statical,  attributes." 
This  terminology  seems  infelicitous.     So  far  as  perception  is 
concerned,   all  the  attributes  of  body  which  appear  to  the 
senses  at  all  are  and  must  be  dynamical,  for  this  must  mean 
exerting  force  or  influence ;  and  all  are  and  must  be  statical, 
that  is,  the  peculiarity  or  power  or  motion  which  affects  the 
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sense-organ  must  be  continnously  existing,  ready  to  occasion 
sensation  when  the  proper  conditions  are  combined.  Another 
remark  of  Mr.  Spencer's,  however,  comes  much  nearer  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject:  "The 
so-called  secondary  attributes  are  manifestations  of  certain 
forces  which  pervade  the  universe,  and  which,  when  they  act 
upon  bodies,  call  forth  from  them  certain  reactions."  "  They 
are  neither  objective  nor  subjective,  but  are  triple  products  of 
the  subject,  the  object,  aud  the  environing  activities."  (Psy- 
chology, II.,  144.)  We  object  to  this  that  it  seems  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Spencer  understands  by  force  a  metaphysical  or 
unknowable  something,  which  may  join  itself  to  matter  and 
act  upon  or  through  it,  much  as  a  man  may  pick  up  a  stone 
and  throw  it  or  not  throw  it  But  such  a  view  would  be  as 
crude  as  the  medieval  notion  that  a  stone  is  made  up  of  sub- 
stance and  a  quality  called  lapidity,  or,  in  English,  stone-ity ; 
or  that  bread  is  made  up  of  a  substance  and  a  quality  or  bunch 
of  qualities  called  paneity.  For  we  know  nothing  about  force 
except  in  connection  with  matter,  and  hence  cannot  conceive 
of  tliem  as  separated.  The  origin  of  force  is  always  conceived 
of  as  spiritual  or  unknowable ;  but  force  itself  is  manifested 
only  through  matter,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
either  receive  or  exert  force  except  through  or  by  our  physical 
organism,  in  connection  with  other  matter.  Indeed,  there  are 
some  now  who  declare  that  the  essence  of  matter  is  force,  that 
each  atom  is  a  center  of  force,  and  this  is  what  constitutes  its 
material  reality.  Whether  this  be  conceivable  or  intelligible  or 
not,  it  seems  to  them  to  explain  the  paradoxes  of  force  and 
matter,  that  force  seems  to  be  transferable  from  body  to  body, 
that  it  is  indestructible,  that  it  is  constant  in  amount  through- 
out the  universe,  and  that  it  may  assume  several  equivalent 
forms.  The  mystery  is  not  really  made  any  less  dark  by  this 
supposition,  it  is  merely  transferred  to  the  metaphysical  world ; 
for  such  an  atom  or  center  of  force  would  certainly  be  a  meta- 
physical, not  a  physical,  unit.  That  force  has  been  impressed 
upon  all  matter,  so  that  motion  is  its  universal  attribute,  would 
be  a  more  defensible,  or  at  least  less  mysterious  proposition, 
and  many  facts  seem  to  indicate  such  a  conclusion.  For  exam- 
ple, take  Newton's  first  law  of  motion,  called  that  of  inertia. 
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This  law  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  often  over- 
looked. First,  a  body  in  motion  will  continue  in  motion  in  a 
straight  line  until  deflected  or  stopped  by  the  attraction  of  some 
other  body :  second,  a  body  at  rest  will  continue  at  rest  until 
set  in  motion  by  the  impulse  or  attraction  of  some  other  body. 
But,  in  fact,  all  matter  is  in  motion,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  rest  in  the  universe,  unless  the  word  be  used  relatively,  with 
reference  to  a  comparatively  very  limited  system  of  things. 
An  object  on  the  moon  may  be  at  rest  in  relation  to  the  moon's 
surface,  but  is  revolving  aiound  its  center,  around  the  earth, 
the  sun,  etc.  Again,  heat  is  now  said  to  be  a  mode  of  molecu- 
lar motion;  but  the  theory  of  heat  also  says  that  all  bodies 
have  some  degree  of  heat,  that  is,  some  amount  of  molecular 
motion.  Even  impenetrability  is  said  by  Lotze  to  be  an  activ- 
ity, a  dynamic,  not  a  static,  attribute,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  terms, 
but  an  action,  a  repulsion,  of  the  atoms,  similar  to  the  pressure 
of  gases,  which  is  held  to  be  the  beating  of  an  infinite  number 
of  blows  by  the  confined  atoms  against  their  prison  walls  in 
rhythmical  motion.  Professor  Bowne,  who  in  general  follows 
Lotze  pretty  closely,  insists  that  being  is  action,  thus  combining 
Hamilton's  metaphysical  solidity  with  Lotze's  impenetrability. 
'^Action  is  a  dynamic  consequence  of  being,  and  is  coexistent 
with  it.  Neither  can  be  thought  without  the  other,  and 
neither  was  before  the  other.  Being  did  not  first  exist  and 
then  act ;  neither  did  it  act  before  it  existed ;  but  both  being 
and  action  are  given  in  indissoluble  unity.  Being  has  its 
existence  only  in  its  action,  and  the  action  is  possible  only 
through  the  being."  {MetaphyaicSj  53.)  He  also  points  out 
that,  contrary  to  the  usual  view,  it  is  the  qualities  that  are 
changeless,  while  the  substance  changes  its  manifestations. 
"  Red  may  give  place  to  black,  but  red  cannot  change  to  black. 
We  say  that  things  change  their  color,  but  never  that  one  color 
becomes  another.  Common-sense,  therefore,  has  always  put 
change  in  things,  and  never  in  qualities.  The  latter  never 
change,  but  are  exchanged."  (Id.,  65.)  These  conclusions 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  assimilate  all  the  qualities  of  matter 
to  each  other,  reducing  them  all  to  modes  of  motion. 

Locke's  use  of  the  term  "  power  "  in  his  definition,  seems  at 
first  sight  to  afford  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  same 
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view.  But  it  probably  really  shows  far  less  insight  than  might 
be  supposed ;  for  he  seems  to  have  understood  it  of  the  process 
of  sensation  itself,  as  though  the  object  had  "  power"  to  impress 
itself  directly  on  the  mind,  which  he  compared  to  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  Most  of  his  own  followers,  even,  have  long  ago 
abandoned  this  easy  explanation,  and  now  admit  that  the  pro- 
cess of  sensation,  changing  the  action  of  the  object  into  feeling, 
is  a  mysterious  one,  in  which  the  activity  of  the  mind  or  brain 
is  the  agent.  "  The  latest  results  of  scientific  inquiry,  whether 
in  the  region  of  objective  psychology  or  molecular  physics, 
leave  the  gulf  between  matter  and  mind  quite  as  wide  as  it  was 
judged  to  be  in  the  time  of  Descartes."  (Fiske,  Cosmic  Phi- 
losophy^  ii.,  446.)  The  state  of  science  in  Locke's  day  was  so 
defective  that  he  could  not  possibly  understand  the  way  in 
which  the  molecular  motion  of  the  object,  as  displayed  by 
modem  science,  is  supposed  to  affect  the  sense-organ ;  nor  the 
series  of  further  activities  in  the  nerve  and  brain,  before  the 
mind  can  interpret  these  vibrations  into  a  sensation.  To  him 
the  process  probably  seemed  a  simple  one,  like  pressing  a  seal 
on  wax,  or  type  on  white  paper.  We  now  know  that  it  is 
complex  and  difficult  to  trace  in  the  material  part,  and  entirely 
inexplicable  and  mysterious  in  the  psychical  part 

Another  aid  toward  a  better  theory  of  the  relations  between 
matter  and  mind  may  be  found  in  the  remark  of  Hamilton  that 
his  primary  qualities  are  not  properly  qualities  at  all,  but  are 
that  which  distinguishes  body  from  not  body,  and  also  his 
division  of  them  into  those  which  depend  on  space  math- 
ematically or  metaphysically,  and  those  which  depend  on  space 
physically.  Now,  we  hold  that  so  far  as  the  primary  qualities 
can  be  said  to  affect  the  senses  at  all,  they  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  rank  with  the  secundo-primary  and  secondary,  and  so 
far  as  they  do  not  do  so  they  may  be  included  under  the  term 
space.  For  example,  beginning  with  a  secondary  quality,  what 
is  color  in  the  object  ?  The  colored  object,  by  some  molecnlar 
peculiarity,  has  the  power  of  reflecting  some  rays  of  light  and 
absorbing  others ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  in  all  probability  an 
atomic  vibration  which  is  rhythmical  with  some  of  the  light- 
vibrations  and  discordant  with  others,  whereby  some  are 
stopped  and  others  reflected     It  is  not  a  lifeless  combination 
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of  two  lifeless  things,  one  a  quality  and  one  a  snbstance,  bnt  an 
activity.     So,  the  sweetness  of  sugar  is  not  an  occult  quality 
attached  to  a  mysterious  substance,  but  a  peculiar  combination 
of  elements,  and  their  combination  probably  consists  in  a  con- 
tinuous vibration  of  the  atoms,  synchronously  or  in  some  fixed 
rhythmical  relation,  holding  them  together  all  ready  for  a  new 
combination  in  the  organ  of  taste.     Thus,  when  we  feel  a  body 
as  heavy,  pressing  down  on  the  hand,  the  sensation  results 
from  an  activity  of  the  body,  pulling  itself  toward  the  center 
of  the  earth.     Whether  this  activity  can  be  reduced  to  moleular 
motion,   or  similarity   of  molecular  state,   is   unknown,  and 
gravity  remains  perhaps  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  forms 
of  force,  though  its  law  of  action  was  discovered  earlier  than 
that  of  any  other.     It  was  fortunate  for  Newton,  said  Laplace, 
that  the  relation  of  gravity  is  not  a  complex  one.     So,  too,  of 
resistance ;  this  is  a  manifestation  of  what  is  commonly  called 
impenetrability.     Two  solid  bodies,  as  my  hand  and  a  piece  of 
iron,  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
iron  maintains  itself  against  my  efforts,  occasioning  a  sensation 
called  resistance.     But  this  maintenance  of  itseK  is  an  activity, 
not  a  dead,  passive,   lifeless  state.     ''This  resistance,"   says 
Lotze,  "  cannot  belong  to  empty  space,  nor  can  the  mere  quality 
of   filling  space  impart  this  power  to   matter.     Bather,   the 
sonrce  of  it  must  lie  in  the  qualitative  nature  of  the  real 
thing."     (Dictate,   Naturphilosophie,    §29.)     Both  physicists 
and  metaphysicians  are  almost  all  agreed  that  there  is  here 
either  a  molecular  activity  or  a  spiritual  self-assertion  of  some 
kind.     The  former  may  be  said  to  be  almost  conceivable ;  at 
least,  if  we  imagine  matter  to  be  composed  of  atoms  which  are 
not  in  complete  contact  but  held  together  by  mutual  attraction 
and  vibrating  within  certain  limits  (and  this  is  now  the  com- 
monest view),  we  can  get  some  hint  of  how  the  outUne  of 
body  is  determined  by  the  vibrations  of  its  molecules,  and  its 
resistance  to  pressure  is  a  result  of  the  same  activity.     Besides, 
this  is  the  only  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter  which 
offers  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  expansion  of 
bodies  by  heat     Form,  as  an  objective  fact,  is  only  the  exist- 
ence of  each  part  of  a  body  in  one  place  rather  than  anpther ; 
the  molecules  can  only  vibrate  where  they  are,  not  elsewhere, 
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and  each  one  in  a  definite  direction  from  the  others,  and  where 
it  is  there  it  mnst  occasion  sensation,  and  we  see  it  or  feel  it 
where  it  is.  Hence,  following  the  outline  from  point  to  pointy 
either  with  the  eye  or  the  hand,  we  learn  the  form  of  the 
object. 

Bnt  note  that  we  have  now  made  a  transition  to  a  new  kind 
of  relation,  a  space-relation ;  and  this  is  something  not  sensible^ 
but  intelligible.  We  do  not  perceive  space-relations  by  the 
senses  nor  in  sensation,  but  by  the  intellect  in  connection  with 
any  perception  of  matter.  If  a  sensation  is  occasioned  by  we 
know  not  what,  we  have  no  such  knowledge  of  space  in  con- 
nection with  it ;  as  in  smell,  taste,  or  ordinary  hearing.  But 
this  is  not  perception  proper;  and  where  perception  proper 
does  occur,  and  the  external  occasion  of  sensation  is  recog- 
nized, it  is  always  under  space-relations.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  bodies  are  reducible  to  various 
forms  of  force,  operating  on  our  sense-organs,  whether  they  be 
classified  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  classes,  each  one  under 
its  own  relations  and  conditions;  but  that  there  are  other 
qualities  or  relations,  not  given  by  .sense,  but  intelligible, 
knowable  by  the  intellect  alone,  which  may  be  called  being  or 
real  existence,  and  space  or  metaphysical  extension.  Or  it  may 
be  said  that  the  mind,  in  true  perception,  operates  under  the 
category  of  being,  and  under  the  form  of  space.  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton says  that  space  is  known  a  priori^  extension  a  posteriori; 
a  valuable  distinction  in  terms,  but  which  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  ordinary  language  of  philoso- 
phy. It  would  be  well  if  extension  could  be  used  as  the  name 
of  space  as  empirically  known,  occupied  by  body  or  contained 
between  different  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies,  and  the  term  space 
used  only  of  the  abstractly  known  possibility  in  the  universe 
through  which  these  extension-relations  exist.  Yet  we  cannot 
hope  to  see  the  terms  so  used,  especially  since  many  modern 
writers  purposely  confound  the  two,  and  attempt  to  reduce  all 
space  to  extension.  Bain,  and  Mill,  and  their  followers^ 
declare  that  space  is  a  generalization  from  space-relations. 
Now  we  may  admit  that  infinite  or  indefinife  extension  is  such 
a  product,  known  empirically  or  a  posteriorly  without  preju- 
dicing the  great  metaphysical  question  of  space.     When  we 
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begin  to  learn  onr  relations  to  the  world  around  ns,  we  first 
learn  the  space-relations  (extension-relations)  of  the  things  we 
can  reach  and  those  near  by  us ;  next  the  trees,  houses,  animals, 
objects  we  see  from  day  to  day ;  then  the  mountains,  rivers, 
cities,  seas,  the  globe  we  live  on ;  the  moon,  too,  is  compara- 
tively easily  reached  by  this  space-construction,  its  distance 
being  quite  conceivable  and  comparable  with  those  we  have 
already  learned.  Thence  we  ascend  to  the  planets  and  the 
fixed  stars,  where,  for  any  clear  understanding,  we  must  use  a 
different  unit  of  extension,  and  compare  no  longer  by  miles  but 
by  diameters  of  the  earth  and  of  her  orbit.  Our  knowledge  of 
extension  (space)  is  thus  built  up,  a  product  of  experience  and 
science.  This  fact  is  usually  overlooked  by  iAi^  a  priori  school 
of  philosophers.  * 

But  the  experience-philosophers  in  turn  overlook  the  far 
more  important  point  that  not  a  single  distance  can  be  com- 
pared or  estimated,  not  a  single  step  taken  in  all  this  process, 
this  so-called  induction,  which  does  not  involve  the  very  space 
which  they  say  is  a  generalization.     Now  whatever  this  knowl- 
edge or  feeling  of  space  be  called,  a  priori  concept,  intuition, 
or  anything  else,  of  space,  its  relation  to  perception  remains  the 
same,   that  there  can  be  no  true  perception  of  the  external 
world  without  it     If  I  see  together  a  tall  man  and  a  short  one, 
I  cannot  know  in  what  the  difference  between  them  consists, 
unless  I  have  at  the  time  of  comparing  them,  in  and  with  the 
act  of  comparison,  and  as  a  sort  of  category  which  I  apply  in 
this  act,  in  my  mind  if  not  in  words,  some  conception  of  what 
bigness,  size,  is.     So,  if  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  be 
placed  upon  my  skin,  not  too  near  together,  so  that  the  two 
sensations  are  exactly  alike  in  everything  except  in  place,  I 
could  not  know  that  this  is  the  particular  in  which  they  differ, 
if  I  had  not,  in  and  with  my  double  sensation,  some  concep- 
tion, perhaps  not  previously  existing,  but  now  existing,  of  what 
difference  in  place  is,  and  this  depends  on  space.     Or,  if  I  look 
at  a  colored  object  and  feel  around  it  with  my  eyes,  following 
its  outline,  I  perceive  the  different  lines  and  points  of  the 
object  as  different  in  place ;  that  is,  I  know  the  object  in  rela- 
tion to  space,  not  as  having  physical  solidity,  but  as  having 
mathematical  solidity  or  extension.     That  is  to  say,  space  is 
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known  directly  by  the  intellect;  not  by  the  sense,  but  by  a 
direct  and  inexplicable  act  of  the  mind  in  connection  with 
perception. 

The  case  is  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  causation.  On  this 
the  errors  of  both  schools  of  philosophy  have,  however,  been 
more  generally  recognized.  The  experience-philosophers  are 
obliged  to  discharge  causation  of  all  its  real  meaning,  and 
reduce  it  to  mere  invariable  sequence,  before  they  can  account 
for  it  on  their  theory.  Science  may  prove  invariable  sequence 
throughout  the  universe,  observation  may  detect  it  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  our  knowledge  of  it  may  be  generalized, 
abstracted,  combined  in  any  way,  without  in  the  least  affecting 
the  great  question  of  the  metaphysical  principle  of  causation. 
On  the  other*  hand,  the  a  priori  philosophers  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  causation  is  never  perceived  by  the  senses,  that  it  is 
intelligible,  not  sensible.  When  one  ball  strikes  another  we 
cannot  see  any  force  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  any  causa- 
tion going  on,  but  we  know  that  motion  or  force  in  the  one  is 
the  cause  of  motion  in  the  other,  and  we  cannot  help  knowing 
it,  and  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  sequence,  because  onr 
senses  cannot  detect  anything  else,  is  trifling.  We  hold  that 
the  true  doctrine  of  space  in  perception  is  yerj  similar.  To 
say  that  there  is  no  space  but  extension,  because  we  can  gener- 
alize extension,  learn  it,  demonstrate  several  things  about  it, 
etc.,  is  trifling.  Moreover,  that  idealism,  which  since  Kant  has 
been  so  common,  declaring  that  space  is  only  a  form  of  the 
mind,  which  it  imposes  upon  external  objects,  and  which  has 
no  reality  as  a  condition  of  material  existence  apart  from  per- 
ception, only  shirks  the  problem,  does  not  really  attempt  its 
solution.  For  that  space  is  a  mere  form  or  necessity  of 
thought,  not  a  form  or  necessity  of  things,  is  gratuitous  asser- 
tion. But  that  space  is  a  form  and  necessity  of  things  them- 
selves, material  existence  in  its  real  nature,  is  an  assertion  sup- 
ported by  irresistible  conviction  and  by  physical  and  metaphys- 
ical arguments.  But  a  discussion  of  space  would  take  ns 
beyond  our  subject,  and  require  too  much  space. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  matter  is  capable  of  various  kinds  of 
action,  which  actions  must  be,  of  course,  in  relation  with  other 
bodies.    For  example,  our  piece  of  iron  has  molecular  vibra* 
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tions  which  may  be  increased  in  rapidity  or  amplitude  by  con- 
tact with  burning  coals,  and  may  in  turn  impart  the  same 
action  to  my  hand  or  any  other  object  It  has  atomic  vibra- 
tions, and  these  may  be  so  changed  by  contact  with  oxygen  or 
sulphur  as  to  combine  with  those  substances,  so  that  the  iron  is 
no  longer  recognizable  by  the  senses.  It  has  attractive  force  or 
gravity,  especially  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  this  may 
increase  or  diminish  according  to  its  distance  from  the  earth's 
surface.  It  may  have  magnetic  vibrations  or  arrangements  of 
atoms,  which  may  cause  similar  phenomena  in  other  bits  of 
iron.  It  can  stop  some  of  the  vibrations  of  light  and  reflect 
others,  probably  because  some  are  synchronous  or  rhythmical 
with  its  own  vibrations.  These  are  examples  of  a  range  of 
activity  whose  limits  are  unknown.  Such  of  these  actions  as 
can  affect  other  objects  must  also  affect  our  bodies,  and  as  our 
bodies  contain  various  organs,  ranging  in  kind  and  delicacy 
from  a  pair  of  scales  for  measuring  gravity  to  a  photographic 
plate  for  recording  light-vibrations,  we  can  be  affected  in  various 
ways  by  the  motions  of  matter.  And  since  we  can  interpret 
these  motions  into  sensation,  and  by  comparing  these  sensa- 
tions develop  out  of  them  perception  and  thought,  the  activity 
of  objects  towards  us  seems  at  first  sight  different  from  their 
activity  toward  other  things,  but  is  not  really  so.  What  it  is 
which  thus  vibrates,  moves,  affects  other  matter,  we  do  not  pre- 
Bume  to  decide,  nor  have  we  space  at  present  to  enter  upon  the 
inquiry.  Undoubtedly  motion  implies  something  which  moves, 
and  action  implies  something  which  acts,  just  as  much  as 
quality  implies  substance ;  but  the  distinction  between  action 
and  actor,  or  motion  and  thing  moved,  is  not  an  artificial, 
logic-made  one,  but  a  practical,  every-day  one,  involved  in  all 
onr  mental  life,  as  well  as  appearing  in  the  great  metaphysical 
truth  of  causation.  If  a  formula  of  perception  were  required 
of  us  we  should  say :  Matter  affects  our  sense-organs  by  various 
activities,  which  we  interpret  into  a  knowledge  of  what  we  call 
its  qualities  or  phenomena ;  but  it  is  intelligible  by  our  intel- 
lect as  real  being,  and  under  the  relations  of  space  and  cause ; 
jet  space  and  cause  are  not  objects  of  sense. 
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Abticlk  v.— the  first  CHURCH  OF  HARTFORD, 

CONNECTICUT. 

History  of  the  First  Church  in  Ha/rif(yrd,  1633-1883.  By 
George  Leon  Walker.  IlluBtrateA  Hartford:  Brown 
&  Gross,  1884. 

Among  the  early  New  England  chnrches,  this  stands  as  the 
eleventh  in  the  order  of  existence  on  these  American  shores. 
The  first  is  the  mother  chnrch  at  Plymouth  which  dates  its 
English  existence  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  so  is  now  drawing  on  toward  its  300th  anniver- 
sary. On  our  own  New  England  shores  it  antedates  all  other 
church  organizations  by  nine  years.  The  next  is  the  Salem 
church  organized  in  July,  1629.  The  summer  of  1630  added 
three  more, — ^first, — the  Church  of  Dorchester,  formed  in  Ply- 
mouth, England,  March  20th  of  that  year,  reaching  New  Eng- 
land, May  30,  and  remaining  at  Dorchester  till  1635-6,  when 
it  removed  to  Windsor,  Conn.  There  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1880,  it  celebrated  its  250th  anniversary.  The  other  two  were 
the  Church  of  Charlestown,  which  soon  by  removal  became 
the  First  Church  of  Boston,  and  the  Church  at  Watertown. 
These  two,  last  named,  were  organized  July  30, 1630.  In  the 
year  1631  there  was  no  addition  to  the  list.  But  the  year 
1632  added  five,  viz :  the  Churches  of  Koxbury,  Lynn,  Dux- 
bury,  Marshfield,  and  Charlestown,  the  last  organized  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  formed  two  years  before,  which  had 
removed  to  Boston. 

The  only  church  organized  in  New  England  in  the  year  1633 
was  this  First  Church  of  Hartford,  whose  beginnings  were  at 
Cambridge,  then  Newtown,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  On  the 
4th  day  of  September,  1633,  there  was  a  notable  arrival  at  the 
port  of  Boston.  On  that  day  a  ship  from  England,  the  Griffin, 
came  into  the  harbor,  bearing,  among  many  other  passengers, 
John  Cotton,  John  Haynes,  Thomas  Hooker,  and  Samuel 
Stone.  John  Cotton  and  Thomas  Hooker  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  two  ablest  divines  of  the  first  New  England  gener- 
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ation.  Mr.  Cotton  was  immediately  appropriated  by  the  first 
Church  in  Boston  as  colleague  with  Mr.  John  Wilson,  while  a 
company  of  people  that  had  gathered  at  Newtown,  many  of 
whom  were  old  friends  of  Mr.  Hooker,  had  been  anxiously 
awaiting  his  coming,  in  order  that  they  might  be  gathered 
iuto  church  estate  under  his  ministry. 

Palfrey,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  New  England, 
p.  367,  thus  records  the  coming  in  of  these  eminent  men  to 
Kew  England. 

"  Several  parties  of  colonists  now  arrived  in  Boston,  in  one  of  which 
came  John  Haynes  an  opulent  landholder  of  the  County  of  Essex  and 
three  famous  divines,  Thomas  Hooker,  Samuel  Stone,  and  John  Cotton. 
They  were  men  of  eminent  capacity  and  sterling  character,  fit  to  he  con- 
cerned in  the  founding  of  a  State.  In  aU  its  generations  of  worth  and 
refinement  Boston  has  never  seen  an  assembly  more  illustrious  for  gen- 
erous qualities  or  for  manly  culture  than  when  the  magistrates  of  the 
young  colony  welcomed  Cotton  and  his  fellow  voyagers  at  Winthrop's 
table.'* 

A  month  later,  October  11, 1633,  the  eleventh  Church  of 
New  England  was  organized  at  Newtown  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Samuel  Stone,  who  had  been  fast  friends  in 
the  old  world  and  had  come  over  as  chosen  companions  were 
associated  as  teacher  and  pastor.  Mr.  John  Haynes,  the 
eminent  layman  of  the  party,  was  soon  made  governor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  as  he  was  afterwards  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Colony. 

Of  the  eleven  churches  thus  enumerated,  six  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century  became  Unitarian,  and  five,  the 
Church  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  the  Church  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
the  First  Church  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  First  Church  of  Marsh- 
field,  Mass.,  and  the  First  Church  of  Hartford,  having  removed 
thither  from  Newtown  in  the  early  summer  of  1636,  remained 
steadfast  in  the  ancient  faith. 

A  Congregational  Church,  having  its  governing  forces  within 
and  not  in  some  outside  hierarchy,  is  a  little  round  world  by 
itself.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  after  a  thousand  years 
of  popish  and  prelatical  rule,  such  an  institution  was  a  thing 
exceedingly  unique  and  peculiar,  in  the  earth.  A  very  frail 
organization  it  might  have  seemed  to  be  at  the  outset,  ready  to 
be  blown  away  by  the  first  tempest  of  adversity.     But  time  has 
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shown  it  to  be  endowed  with  strong  powers  of  resistance  and  a 
wonderful  tenacity  of  life.  While  European  thrones  have 
crumbled  and  haughty  dynasties  have  passed  away,  the  Congre- 
gational churches,  above  named,  planted  by  the  early  New 
England  fathers,  all  of  them  still  abide. 

When  the  chief  founders  of  the  First  Church  of  Hartford 
were  .fleeing  out  of  their  native  land  because  the  persecuting 
sword  was  behind  them,  the  haughty  House  of  Stuart  was  on 
the  throne  of  England,  and  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  France  were 
passing  on  in  their  long  and  stately  succession.  This  Church 
was  not  yet  twenty  years  old  when  Charles  I.  and  his  compan- 
ion tyrant  Laud  were  brought  to  the  executioner's  block,  and  it 
was  not  sixty  years  old  when  the  House  of  Stuart  was  igno- 
miniously  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  Church  in  its  con- 
tinued existence  has  kept  watch  of  that  long  game  of  ^'  in  and 
out"  at  which  the  French  Kings  have  been  compelled  to  play, 
while  the  interludes  have  been  diversiiied  with  Bonapartist  up- 
heavals and  episodes,  until  at  length,  all  parties  on  both  sides, 
are  retii'ed  to  private  life  and  the  French  Republic  rises  on  the 
ruin  of  their  plans  and  hopes.  Surely  a  throne  cannot  stand  as 
a  fit  emblem  of  stability. 

In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  American  Education 
Society  in  May,  1855,  by  Professor  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  there 
is  a  passage  which  finds  a  fitting  place  in  this  connection. 

"We  may  be  *  *  confident  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  thiB 
country  has  irref ragablj  evinced  the  inherent  and  persistent  power  of 
vital  Christianity  to  organize  its  own  simple  forms,  and  supply  its  own 
few  outward  wants.  Visible  churches  die  out  of  localities  far  less  under 
the  Voluntary  System,  than  under  the  Establishment.  Gk)  among  the 
hills,  where  a  sparse  population  wrings  a  bare  livelihood  from  the  thin 
and  sterile  soil,  and  you  find  '  a  feeble  Church,'  as  it  is  called,  but  a 
Church  that  never  ceases  to  be  among  the  hills,  because  it  draws  what 
life  it  has  from  free-wiU  and  not  from  ancestral  reyenues.  But  bow 
many  a  Church,  whose  material,  moneyed,  foundation  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors  has  disapi>eared  from  the  sum 
of  national  life  and  vital  influences,  and  exists,  now,  only  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  funds  or  the  national  debt,  because  the  invisible  Church,  in 
the  outset,  was  not  laden  with  its  proper  responsibility,  and  as  a  penalty 
in  the  end,  ceased  to  exist  altogether  as  a  moral  force  in  the  nation." 

Of  the  eleven  churches  which  we  have  enumerated  above, 
no  one  of  them,  we  think,  can  claim  to  hold  within  itself  a 
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larger  volume  of  important  history  than  this  First  Church  of 
Hartford.  Though,  the  Pilgrim  Church  of  Plymouth,  in  some 
respects,  must  always  stand  foremost  in  the  thought  and  affec- 
tion of  the  Sons  of  New  England,  and  though  it  did  originally 
more  truly  than  any  other  represent  the  germinal  American 
ideas  both  in  Church  and  State,  yet  the  current  of  its  public 
history  as  a  Church  has  run  along  a  comparatively  narrow 
channel. 

The  first  Church  at  Salem,  as  the  mother  Church  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  origin,  and  aU  the 
interesting  circumstances  attending  its  organization,  is  one 
which  the  historical  stadent  loves  to  study. 

The  first  Church  of  Boston  has  held  a  prominent  position 
through  all  the  years  of  its  history.  The  four  Johns,  following 
in  succession  in  its  ministry  from  the  outset,  John  Wilson,  John 
Cotton,  John  Norton  and  John  Davenport,  were  enough  to 
give  it  an  early  celebrity.  But  in  a  town  like  Boston,  other 
churches  of  the  same  order  were  springing  up  from  time  to 
time,  as  years  passed  on  to  divide  with  it  the  ecclesiastical 
honors  and  dignities  of  the  place. 

We  repeat  therefore  that  the  First  Church  of  Hartford, 
looked  at  through  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its  e;xist- 
ence,  seems  to  us  to  present  a  volume  of  history  as  interesting 
and  important  as  can  be  shown  by  any  one  of  the  early  New 
England  churches.  It  was  fortunate  as  the  quarter  millenial 
anniversary  of  this  ancient  church  came  round,  that  it  found  a 
man  in  the  pastoral  office,  so  imbued  with  the  historic  spirit 
and  so  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  history  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  that  his  enthusiasm  was  kindled  and  his  best 
powers  evoked  for  the  task  before  him.  Beginning  this  study 
at  an  early  date  that  he  might  gather  and  arrange  the  subject- 
matter  for  a  sermon,  such  as  should  be  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
he  found  the  material  so  abundant  and  so  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, that  it  could  not  possibly  be  compassed  in  a  single  public 
discourse,  however  lengthy.  What  was  meant  for  a  sermon 
turned  at  last  into  this  weighty  volume  of  500  pages,  crowded 
from  beginning  to  end  with  facts,  principles,  discussions,  bio- 
graphical and  historical  anecdotes,  all  centering  about  one  theme 
and  thoroughly  germane  to  the  purpose. 
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The  ten  churches  which  preceded  this  in  the  order  of  their 
^ew  England  esistence  have  celebrated  their  250th  anniver- 
saries with  sermons,  anthems,  and  songs  of  rejoicing,  and  with 
rich  historical  addresses.  But  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no 
one  of  them  has  surpassed  this  in  the  largeness  of  its  prepara- 
tion for  the  event  and  in  the  amplitude  of  its  commemorative 
exercises. 

It  tends  to  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  this  church,  that  such 
a  man  as  Thomas  Hooker  was  its  chief  founder  and  early 
minister.  The  question  has  not  unfrequently  been  raised, 
which  was  the  greater  man,  Thomas  Hooker  or  John  C!otton? 
They  were  both  men  who  had  been  judged  to  be  truly  eminent, 
as  preachers  and  scholars,  in  their  own  land,  before  coming  to 
these  shores.  The  offices  they  had  filled  in  the  university,  and 
their  fame  as  pulpit  orators  attest  the  rank  they  held  among 
their  English  brethren. 

And  yet  they  were  different.  If  we  have  the  right  idea  of 
them,  Mr.  Cotton  was  the  more  showy  and  brilliant  man,  and 
Mr.  Hooker  the  more  solid,  with  larger  breadth  of  understand- 
ing. Both  of  them  wrote  books  on  the  great  ecclesiastical 
questions  of  their  day,  and  with  such  ability  that  their  Puritan 
brethren  left  behind  in  England  inclined  to  sit  at  their  feet  as 
learners  and  receive  instruction  from  them  out  of  this  far-off 
wilderness. 

By  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  by  what  he  did  after  his 
removal  from  Cambridge  to  Hartford,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
not  altogether  pleased  with  what  was  passing,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  While  he  was  a  Puritan, 
and  not  a  Separatist,  using  that  word  in  its  strict  historical 
sense,  he  was  yet  a  Puritan  with  more  of  a  Separatist  leaning 
and  affinity  than  were  John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather.  He 
would  have  been  better  contented  than  they  with  a  church  of 
the  type  which  the  old  Salem  Church  had  at  its  first  organiza- 
tion in  1629.  He  would  not  have  admired  so  much  as  they 
that  stately  and  elaborate  construction  which  the  Synod  of 
1648  finished  just  after  his  death  and  called  a  Congregational 
Church.  He  seemed  to  have  a  larger  confidence  in  man  as 
man.  The  Connecticut  Colony,  which  was  formed  by  compa- 
nies  going  directly  from  the  Bay,  did  not  adopt  the  severer 
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festnres  of  the  MaaaachusettB  system,  and  Mr.  Hooker  k 
believed  to  have  had  as  much  to  do  in  this  as  any  other  man. 
It  was  in  the  pulpit  that  his  powers  were  at  their  best  Dr.. 
Walker  is  true  to  all  the  early  New  England  traditions  when 
he  ^ves  him  a  very  eminent  rank  as  a  preacher.  A  few  pas- 
sages from  his  estimate  of  him  in  this  regard  will  interest  our 
readers: 

"  The  stories  told  of  Hooker's  preaohlng  are  striking.  One  Is  of  the 
presenoe  at  one  of  his  Chehnsford  lectures  of  some  boon  companions, 
led  by  a  man  who,  for  '  ungodly  diversion  and  merriment,  said  unto  his 
companions.  Come  let  us  go  hear  w?uit  t?uit  bawling  Hooker  toiU  eayJ* 
The  man  had  not  been  long  in  the  church  before  the  quick  and  powerful 
word  of  Cfodf  in  the  mouth  of  his  faithful  Hooker,  pierced  the  soul  of 
him,  and  he  came  out  with  an  awakened  and  distressed  soul,  and  by  the 
further  blessing  of  Qod  upon  Mr.  Hooker^ e  ministry,  he  arrived  unto  a 
true  conversion.^ 

"Another  is  an  incident  of  his  preaching  in  the  'Great  Church  of 
Leieester,^  ten  miles  west  of  his  humble  birth-place  at  Marfield,  and 
while  still  his  parents  were  living  there.  One  of  the  town  burgesses  set 
a  company  of  fiddlers  playing  in  the  church-yard.  But  the  fiddlers  could 
neither  drown  the  preacher  nor  draw  away  the  hearers.  Whereupon 
the  burgees  went  to  the  church-door  to  hear  what  it  was  that  so 
enchained  the  congregation.  But  getting  once  within  sound  of  that 
voice,  and  the  reach  of  the  barbed  arrows  of  utterance  shot  from  the 
preacher's  lips,  himself  fell  down  wounded,  and  became  indeed  so  -pern- 
tent  a  convert  as  to  be  at  length  a  sincere  professor  and  praetioer  of  the 
gospel  whereof  he  had  been  Sk  persecutor,^ 

These  instances  are  drawn  from  Cotton  Mather's  Life  of 
Hooker  in  the  Magnolia,  , 

But  Dr.  Walker  continues  in  a  direct  analysis  of  Hooker's 
power,  and  from  the  estimate  which  he  has  thus  embodied  we 
take  a  few  sentences  from  p.  123  : 

"  The  aim  is  the  i)ersuasion  of  men.  And  to  this  purpose  the  preacher 
brings  a  fecundity  of  mind,  a  power  of  spiritual  anatomy,  an  amplitude 
and  Tariousness  of  illustration,  and  an  energy  of  utterance,  which  are 
absolutely  marvelous.  Especially  striking  is  this  wonderfulness  of 
resource  in  analyzing  the  moral  phenomena  antecedent  to  and  attending 
on  conversion.  To  most  modem  readers  the  proportion  of  consideration 
will  s^em  excessive  which  Mr.  Hooker  gives  to  the  experiences  of  the 
soul  in  mere  'preparation'  for  conversion.  He  has  volumes  on  these 
antecedent  exercises  of  the  spirit  before  it  gets  to  the  point  of  trust  in 
Christ.  He  laid  himself  open,  even  while  he  Hved,  to  the  remark  of  the 
shrewd  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  Mass. :  '  Mr.  Hooker,  you 
make  as  good  Christians  before  men  are  in  Christ  as  ever  they  are  af ter^ 
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would  I  were  but  as  good  a  Christian  now  as  you  make  men  while  fhey 
are  but  preparing  for  Christ.'  ** 

An  interesting  and  instructive  anecdote  connected  with  Mr. 
Hooker's  preaching  is  related  in  Gov.  Winthrop's  Jonmal,  as 
also  in  Mather's  Mdgnalia. 

When  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Hooker's  church  was  to  remove 
to  Connecticut,  another  church  was  organized  in  Cambridge  to 
take  its  place.  This  occurred  in  February,  1636,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Shepard,  a  choice  minister  and  scholar,  then  recently 
a.rrived  from  England,  was  ordained  as  its  minister.  Mr. 
Shepard's  wife  having  died  soon  after  reaxdiing  these  shores,  he, 
in  October,  1637,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Joanna  Hooker, 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Hooker.  So  she  came  back  from 
Hartford  to  her  old  home  at  Cambridge.  This  fact  of  itself 
would  make  it  natural  that  her  father  should,  from  time  to 
time,  visit  Cambridge.  But  besides  this,  he  was  often  called  to 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  on  public  business.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1639,  Gov.  Winthrop  makes  the  following  record : 

**Mr.  Haynes,  the  govemour  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Hooker,  etc., 
<came  into  the  bay  and  staid  near  a  month." 

On  the  26th  of  June  this  is  his  entry : 

"  Mr.  Hooker  being  to  preach  at  Cambridge,  the  govemour  (this  is  his 
way  of  naming  himself)  and  many  others  went  to  hear  him,  though  the 
govemour  did  very  seldom  go  from  his  own  congregation  on  the  Lord's 
day.  He  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  gone  on  with  much 
strength  of  voice  and  intention  of  spirit  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
was  at  a  stand  and  told  the  people  that  Ood  had  deprived  him  both  of 
his  strength  and  matter,  etc.,  and  so  went  forth,  and  about  half  an  hoar 
aiter  returned  again,  and  went  on  to  very  good  purpose  about  two 
hours." 

This  record  shows  that  it  was  a  great  treat  to  hear  Mr. 
Hooker  preach.  He  had  been  absent  from  Cambridge  only 
three  years,  and  the  old  settlers  about  Boston  must  have  been 
quite  familiar  with  his  style  of  pulpit  address.  Yet  Mr.  Win- 
throp  "  and  many  others"  hastened  out  to  Cambridge  to  hear 
him,  though  the  proceeding  was  deemed  a  little  disorderly. 

The  accident  that  befel  him  shows  that  he  was  without  a 
manuscript,  and  so  helps,  incidentally,  to  confirm  the  well- 
Jmown  statement  of  Cotton  Mather-: 
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'*  I  suppose  the  first  preacher  that  ever  preached  with  notes  in  our 
New  England  was  the  Bev.  Warham'*  [John  Warham,  of  Windsor]. 

It  is  a  comfort,  also,  for  humbler  men  who  have  been  in  a 
like  predicament,  to  know  that  so  great  a  man  as  Thomas 
Hooker,  long  used  to  extemporaneous  speech,  could  lose  his 
thread  of  discourse  in  the  presence  of  his  audience  and  search 
in  vain  to  find  it,  even  though  they  might  not  be  able,  under 
«uch  circumstances,  to  gather  confidence  and  courage  for  a  two 
hours'  notable  address  afterwards. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  take  a  rapid  and  bird's- 
eye  view  of  this  volume  as  a  whole.  The  author  has  attempted 
to  embody  an  outline  but  continuous  history  of  this  First 
Church  of  Hartford  from  its  English  roots  down  to  its  outmost 
American  branches. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  general  condition  of  England,  eccle- 
siastically, just  prior  to  the  organization  of  this  church,  is 
described,  and  the  previous  movements  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth  and  the  early  colonies  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  are 
briefly  but  clearly  stated. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker  in  his 
English  home,  before  his  departure  for  America  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  is  carefully  traced. 

In  the  third  chapter  there  is  a  like  review  of  the  English 
Ufe  of  Mr.  Samuel  Stone,  Mr.  Hooker's  associate  in  the 
ministry. 

The  fourth  chapter  comprises  the  founding  of  the  church  at 
Ifewtown  (Cambridge),  and  its  history  during  the  three  years 
of  its  stay  in  that  place. 

The  fifth  embraces  its  history. at  Hartford  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hooker  in  1647. 

Chapter  sixth  is  entitled,  "  Thomas  Hooker's  Writings,"  and 
is  valuable  as  giving  the  reader  an  pasy  opportunity  to  study 
the  character  and  the  action  of  Mr.  Hooker's  mind  in  his  liter- 
ary compositions.  It  has  long  been  well  known  that  Mr.  John 
Higginson,  very  soon  after  Mr.  Hooker's  death  in  1647,  trans- 
cribed a  large  number  (two  hundred,  it  is  said)  of  his  sermons 
and  sent  them  to  England  for  publication.  Many  of  them  were 
published,  as  were  also  others  of  his  writings  which  belong  to 
Ills  earlier  life  in  England. 
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John  Higginfion  was  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Francifi  Higgin- 
son,  of  Salem,  who  came  over  in  1629  and  died  the  year  foUow- 
ing,  leaving  a  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children.  Hia  widow, 
and  her  little  ones,  were  kindly  cared  for  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  MsuBsachnsetts  Colony.  John  was  abont  sixteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  after  being  assisted  in 
his  education,  he  was,  in  1636,  made  chaplain  of  the  fort  which 
the  younger  John  Winthrop,  afterward  governor  of  Connecti- 
cnt,  had  been  bnilding  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oonnecticat  Eiver. 
In  1641  he  was  called  to  flartford  as  a  teacher  in  the  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  put  himself  under  the  theological 
instruction  of  Mr.  Hooker.  He  was  thus  brought  into  near 
and  intimate  relations  with  him,  and  this  connection  lasted  about 
two  years.  In  1643  Mr.  Higginson  became  associate  pastor 
with  Eev.  Henry  Whitfield,  of  Guilford,  Conn.  It  was  while 
he  was  laboring  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Hooker  died. 
Whether  the  work  of  transcribing  Mr.  Hooker's  sermons  was 
undertaken  of  his  own  motion,  or  whether  he  was  moved 
thereto  by  the  suggestions  and  assistance  of  others,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  labor  involved  in  this  enterprise  was  of  no  little 
magnitude. 

In  Appendix  V.,  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  has  given  a 
carefully-prepared  list  of  Mr.  Hooker's  published  writingB— 
those  published  while  he  was  yet  living,  as  also  after  his  death. 
A  glance  at  this  list  will  show  him  to  have  been  an  author  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  would  naturally  have  been  supposed 
when  the  outward  conditions  of  his  life  are  considered. 

Chapters  seventh  and  eighth  are  largely  employed  in  throw- 
ing light  upon  a  very  important  section  of  our  early  New  Eng- 
land history.  It  was  at  Hartford  that  the  first  public  excite- 
ment began  over  the  question  of  the  relation  of  baptized 
children  to  the  church.  .The  Puritans  of  the  Massachnsetts 
Bay  and  of  the  two  colonies  in  Connecticut  had  ]ust  come  out 
of  the  EstabUshed  Church  of  England,  where  all  the  children 
were  passed  along  through  the  various  stages  of  Christian  cer- 
emony and  culture,  till  they  grew  up  in  manhood  and  woman- 
hood to  a  regular  membership  in  the  English  Church  But 
one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  Puritans  had  in  mind  in 
coming  to  these  shores  was  to  leave  behind  the  falsities  and 
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corrnptioiiB  of  the  Establisliment.  They  f  oimded  their  churches 
here  on  the  principle  that  none  conld  be  members,  in  full  com- 
munion, unless  they  could  first  give  an  account  of  an  inward 
Tv^ork  of  the  Spirit  on  their  souls  eventuating  in  a  change  of 
heart  Soon  the  question  began  to  press  heavily  upon  them, 
what,  upon  this  basis,  was  to  become  of  the  children,  and  what 
was  to  be  their  relation  to  the  Church  of  God  ? 

This  was  one  of  the  questions  that  early  caused  disturbance 
in  the  church  at  Hartford,  though  Dr.  Walker  thinks  that  this 
was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  fierce  contention  that  for  many 
yeare  rent  and  divided  its  membership.  By  the  minute  and 
Leful  manner  in  which  the  author  has  jnvestigated  the  church 
troubles  of  those  times,  both  in  Connecticut  and  in  the  Bay,  he 
has  enlarged  the  boimdaries  of  our  knowledge  and  made  the 
path  easier  for  the  future  historian.  The  way  in  which  these 
troubles,  led  on  through  successive  steps,  to  the  Conference  or 
Council  of  1657  and  to  the  Synod  of  1662,  which  enacted  into 
a  law  the  Half-way  Covenant,  is  fully  set  forth  and  exhibited. 

Chapter  ninth  is  entitled,  "  Isaac  Foster  and  Early  Church 
Usagea"  Mr.  Foster's  ministry  was  very  brief.  He  was  set- 
tled in  1679,  and  died  in  1682.  After  a  short  account  of  his 
origin  and  of  his  pastorate,  the  chapter  is  chiefiy  employed  in 
setting  forth  the  customs  of  those  days,  prevailing  in  the  sanc- 
tuary and  in  society — the  ways  of  assembling  the  congregation 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  style  of  preaching  and  of  singing,  the  seat- 
ing of  the  people,  marriages,  etc. 

The  tenth  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Timothy  Woodbridge.  This  was  the  first  long  pastorate  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  Indeed,  this  church  never  had  a  really 
long  pastorate,  such  as  have  been  common  in  our  New  England 
history.  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  settled  from  1686  to  1732 — forty- 
seven  years.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  was  pastor  from  1774  to  1816 
— ^forty-two  yeara  Dr.  Joel  Hawes  continued  from  1818  to 
1867 — ^forty-nine  years — though  he  was  sole  pastor  only  forty- 
four  years.  The  other  pastorates  of  the  church  have,  on  the 
average,  been  brief.  In  the  Old  Church  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
the  two  consecutive  ministries  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Lord  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Strong  lasted  from  1717  to  1834— one  hundred  and 
seventeen  years-and  that  too  notwithstanding  these  ministries 
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overlapped  by  six  years.  In  the  First  Church  in  Koxbtiry, 
Mass.,  the  consecntive  ministries  of  Bev.  John  Eliot  and  Bev. 
ilfehemiah  Walker,  overlapping  by  two  years,  reached  from 
1632  to  1750 — one  hundred  and  eighteen  years.  The  ministry 
of  Mr.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  including  three 
years  of  labor  before  his  ordination,  was  sixty  years.  The 
ministry  of  Mr.  Timothy  Edwards,  at  South  Windsor,  Conn., 
including  four  years  of  continuous  service  before  ordination, 
was  sixty-three  years.  Dr.  Stephen  Williams  was  pastor  at 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  from  1717  to  1788 — sixty-six  years.  Kev. 
Laban  Ainsworth  was  pastor  at  JafiErey,  N.  H.,  from  1782  to 
1858 — seventy  years. 

It  was  death,  however,  that  caused  these  shorter  pastorates 
at  Hartford  during  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  the 
church's  existence,  for  all  the  pastors,  up  to  the  time  of  Dr. 
Hawes,  and  including  him,  died  in  office. 

Chapter  eleventh  covers  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Daniel  Wads- 
worth,  reaching  from  1732  to  1747.  This  was  a  stormy  and 
exciting  period  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England, 
for  it  included  the  first  three  visits  of  Whitefield  to  this 
country,  though  the  first  of  these  was  passed  at  the  south,  and 
did  not  reach  New  England.  In  the  second  and  third  visits  he 
moved  among  the  churches  of  New  England  as  a  violently  dis- 
turbing agency,  though  we  should  now  add,  a  beneficent 
agency.  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges  set  themselves  against 
him  with  aU  their  force.  The  great  majority  of  the  ministers 
regarded  him  as  only  a  religious  fire-brand.  But  he  had  many 
firm  and  abiding  friends,  and  among  them  were  some  of  the 
very  chiefest  of  the  New  England  divines  like  Edwards, 
Bellamy,  Wheelock,  Hopkins,  and  others.  In  the  later  visits 
which  he  made  to  this  country  (for  there  were  seven  in  all),  he 
encountered  far  less  opposition  than  in  the  earlier  year&  This 
chapter,  embracing  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  is  consider- 
ably occupied  with  these  Whitefieldian  tumults  and  excite- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  troubles  occasioned  by  Mr.  Whitefield's 
movements,  Mr.  Wadsworth's  ministry  was  disturbed  by  ques- 
tions such  as  were  apt  to  arise  in  New  England  parishes  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  a  new  Meeting-House.    This  pe^ 
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plexing  subject  in  one  form  or  another  was  on  the  docket  at 
Hartford  from  1727  to  1740. 

The  title  of  chapter  twelfth  is  "  Edward  Dorr  and  his  times.'*' 
As  Rev.  Daniel  Wadsworth  had  officiated  during  the  last  daja 
of  Eev.  Timothy  Woodbridge  and  then  succeeded  him  in  the 
ministry,  so  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,  in  his  turn,  was  for  a  time 
before  Mr.  Wadswqrth's  death  his  assistant,  and  after  his  death 
his  successor.  His  ministry  was  an  able  one,  though  exercised 
in  troublous  times.  The  agitations  about  Mr.  Whitelield  and 
his  work,  the  heavy  burdens  and  anxieties  attending  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  the  high  excitements  which  filled  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  were  unfavorable  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  churches.  Mr.  Dorr  continued 
from  1748  to  1772,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  in  which  the 
Society  was  endeavoring  to  find  some  suitable  person  to  take 
Mr.  Dorr's  place,  choice  was  made  of  Rev.  Nathan  Strong, 
son  of  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  and  he  was  ordained, 
January  6,  1774.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1769,  and  had 
been  tutor  in  the  College.  Chapter  thirteenth  is  occupied 
with  his  ministry, — the  most  notable  ministry,  all  things  con-  ' 
sidered,  which  the  church  had  enjoyed  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hooker.  We  cannot  venture  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  details 
of  this  ministry,  reaching  from  1774  to  1816,  but  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  book,  where  the  story  is  graphically  told. 
There  have  not  been  many  men,  in  all  our  New  England  his- 
tory, who  can  show  a  record  of  more  power  and  influence  in 
their  generation,  than  that  of  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  which  followed  and  covered 
'  the  years  from  1818  to  1867,  was  as  notable  in  its  way  as  that 
of  Dr.  Strong.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  more 
unlike  than  Dr.  Strong  and  his  successor.  And  yet  there  was 
a  large  volume  of  evangelical  power  in  Dr.  Hawes,  and  no 
ministry  in  this  ancient  church  was  ever  more  fruitful  in  spirit- 
ual growth  and  prosperity  than  his.  Without  the  arts  of 
oratory  he  was  yet  a  powerful  pulpit  orator.  Without  the 
graces  of  learning  he  kept  a  firm  hold  upon  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  audiences  in  New  England,  for  a  long  course  of 
years.  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  book  contains  the  record 
of  his  long  and  able  ministry. 
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Four  other  ministers,  in  these  later  years,  have  been  pastors 
of  this  church,  viz :  Rev.  Wolcott  Calkins,  D.D.,  Rev.  George 
H.  Gould,  D.D.,  Re\j.  Elias  *H.  Richardson,  and  Rev.  George 
Leon  Walker,  D.D.  All  these  are  now  living  except  Rev.  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  ably  and  faitlifuUy  served  the  church  for 
nearly  seven  years,  though  struggling  with  inlirmities  which 
finally  cut  short  his  days,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Dr.  Walker 
flays,  "  He  was  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  this  church  to  die 
elsewhere  than  in  Hartford,  or  to  be  buried  elsewhere  than  in 
Hartford  soil." 

In  taking  leave  of  this  volume  we  have  to  say  that  the  liv- 
ing public,  as  well  as  future  generations,  owe  a  debt  to  one  who 
incorporates  a  piece  "of  history  of  this  kind  as  faithfully  and 
laboriously  as  this  is  done.  The  history  of  the  smallest  and 
humblest  church,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  involves  a 
mass  of  details,  intensely  interesting,  and  instructive.  It 
addresses  itself  alike  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

But  the  church  whose  story  is  here  embodied  has  a  llisto^ 
ical  standing  of  a  very  high  order.  You  may  measure  it 
against  almost  any  other  organization  of  the  kind  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  respect  to  the  number  of  eminent  and  cultivated 
persons  that  have  been  enrolled  in  its  membership,  or  by  refe^ 
ence  to  the  whole  amount  of  wealth  which  it  has  poured  into 
the  various  streams  of  public  beneficence,  or  in  various  other 
ways,  and  it  will  not  suffer  in  the  comparison.  Its  history  was 
never  written  out  and  published  before  except  in  sectional  and 
fragmentary  ways.  Here  it  is  minute  and  continuous,  and  the 
work  shows  a  careful  exactness  at  almost  every  point. 

On  page  sixteen  we  notice  a  slight  confusion  of  historical 
dates.  After  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  Salem  company  in 
the  summer  of  1629,  we  read,  that  on  the  30th  day  of  May  of 
this  same  year  1629,  sailed  out  of  Plymouth  in  England  another 
vessel,  bringing  many  godly  families,  among  them  some  men  to 
be  afterward  known  in  the  annals  of  Connecticut,  etc. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  March  that  this  ship,  the  "  Mary  and 
John  "  sailed  out  of  Plymouth.  It  was  in  March,  1630,  that 
it  sailed.  It  is  true  in  the  old  way  of  reckoning  the  year  the 
time  of  sailing  was  in  the  very  last  days  of  the  year  1629,  and 
might  be  stated   1629-30.     But  we  commonly  say  of  the 
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departure  from  England  of  that  Dorchester  (afterwards  Wind- 
sor) chnrch,  that  it  was  March  20,^1630. 

May  30th  was  the  day  of  its  landing  on  these  New  England 
shores,  if  the  way  it  came  on  shore  can  be  called  a  landing. 
Captain  Squeb,  the  commander  of  the  "Mary  and  John," 
whose  very  name  suggests  that  he  would  be  equal  to  such  an 
act  of  meanness,  set  the  whole  company  of  the  passengers 
ashore  at  Nantucket,  with  their  goods  and  their  cattle,  and 
left  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  only  church  in  New  England  entitled  to  keep  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization,  during 
this  year  1884,  is  the  First  Church  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  Then, 
in  the  next  year  will  follow  Newbury,  Hingham,  and  Wey- 
mouth, aU  in  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards,  from  year  to  year, 
these  occasions  will  occur  at  still  more  frequent  intervals.  It  is 
well  for  the  people  of  our  own  times,  thus  to  live  over  the 
experiences  of  the  early  New  England  generations,  and  learn 
the  valuable  lessons  which  such  a  review  is  fitted  to  impart 
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Abticlb  VI.— the  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  USE  OF  THE 
BIBLE  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

In  the  March  nnmber  of  the  Jimo  Efn^lamder  for  1884  we 
called  attention  to  ^'  Moral  Defects  in  Sunday  School  Teach- 
ing." The  reeponse  of  satisfaction  which  has  come  to  the 
writer  from  a  large  nnmber  of  Christian  readers  indicates  a 
revolt  of  sentiment  from  the  teaching  which  is  given  to  our 
children  in  the  Old  Testament,  far  wider  than,  in  the  abeence 
of  any  other  public  protest,  we  had  supposed  to  exist.  We 
find  in  the  Old  Testament  lessons  for  the  Sunday  school  in 
1884  the  same  objectionable,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  positiyelj 
mischievous  teaching,  as  that  which  we  criticised  in  the  lessons 
for  1883.  Even  from  those,  who  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say 
as  much  as  will  be  said  in  this  Article,  come  strong  symptomg 
of  dissatisfaction.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Meredith,  the  leader  of  the 
Boston  organization  of  Sunday  school  teachers  for  Bible  study, 
gave  notice,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Asbo- 
ciation  last  June,  that  there  must  be  a  change,  or  there  wonld 
be  a  break.  He  is  reported  by  The  Congrega4,ionali8ft  to  have 
said,  that  he  ^'  would  not  teach  boys  and  girls  lessons  from  the 
Old  Testament  at  all  in  the  Sunday  school,  but  would  teach 
them  about  Christ,  and  then  would  teach  the  Old  Testament 
later." 

Until  Christian  people  learn  how  to  use  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  proper  subordination  to  the  New,  it  will  be  safest  not  to 
attempt  to  teach  what  they  do  not  understand.  But  when  the 
rags  of  heathenish  superstition  which  are  found,  not  wholly 
stripped  away  from  men  of  God  in  the  tenth  century  before 
Christ,  are  exhibited  to  our  Sunday  schools  as  belonging  to 
that  seamless  robe  of  Divine  Truth,  which  was  worn  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  time  to  interrupt  the  teacher :  "  Under- 
stomdest  thou  what  thou  reddest  P^  We  speak  strongly,  bnt 
under  a  profound  conviction  of  the  damage  which  is  being 
done  by  this  ignorant  building  of  wormy  timber  into  the  hnll 
of  the  ship  which  is  destined  to  the  perilous  voyage  of  life. 
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The  Sunday  school  teaching  of  to-day  assames  the  trath  of  a 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  was 
first  pnt  into  creed-form  by  Swiss  theologians  in  the  Helvetic 
Oansensus  JFbrtmda  of  1675.  That  Formula  was  put  forth  as 
a  protest  against  the  liberal  theology  taught  in  the  famous 
school  of  Saumur  in  France,  especially  upon  the  three  points 
of  Biblical  Inspiration,  Predestination,  and  the  Imputation  of 
Adam's  sin.  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  History  of  Greeds,  says  of  it : 
"It  gradually  lost  its  hold  apon  the  Swiss  churches,  and  was 
aQowed  to  die,  and  to  be  buried  without  moumera  Neverthe- 
less, the  theology  which  it  represents  continues  to  be  advocated 
by  a  respectable  school  of  strict  Calvinists  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  America." 

With  respect  to  Biblical  Inspiration,  the  Swiss  theologians 
teach,  that  not  only  all  the  thoughts  but  all  the  words  of  the 
Scripture,  its  very  consonants,  oad  even  its  vowels  (which  last 
according  to  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grarn/mar,  were  not  fully 
developed,  as  at  present,  till  the  seventh  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era),  are  all  divinely  inspired  and  free  from  error. 

While  no  scholar  to-day  entertains  this  extravagant  claim,  a 
great  many  people  entertain  its  fundamental  error,  and  upon 
this  the  present  Sunday  school  teaching  is  based,  with  the 
vicious  results  which  we  criticise. 

This  fundamental  error  is  in  confounding  Inspiration  with 
inerrcmcyj  which,  as  Dr.  Briggs  has  shown  in  his  Biblical 
i^udieSy  is  not  a  Protestant  doctrine.  The  great  woA  of 
modem  criticism  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  confusion,  which,  so 
long  as  it  exists,  hiaders  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  from 
being  recognized  for  what  it  is.  Scholars  have  been  forced  to 
admit  that  diplomatic  accuracy  in  statements  of  facts  cannot  be 
honestly  claimed  for  the  Bible,  at  least  in  some  particulars  of 
chronology,  history,  and  science.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  demonstrated,  that  there  was  a  work  of  Ood  in  Israel 
which  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  wo7'd  of  God  in 
Israel,  as  in  no  other  nation ; — a  unique  and  wonderful  prog- 
ress, in  Israel  alone,  from  dim  and  rude  to  clear  and  glorious 
ideals  of  God's  character  and  government,  from  moral  weak- 
ness to  moral  power,  from  a  political  church  to  a  spiritual,  from 
the  hope  of  a  national  and  external  to  the  hope  of  a  world-wide 
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and  heartrparifying  salyation.  What  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament  is,  is  thus  made  manifest,  as  the  Divine  Cause 
commensarate  and  congruous  with  the  Divine  effect, — the  moral 
power  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  wrought  this 
progressive  illumination  and  redemption  in  the  pupils  of  the 
Spirit.  We  can  concede  that  these  pupils  made  blunderB, 
without  disparagement  to  the  Teaching  Spirit,  while  it  is  so 
clear  that  they  made  the  progress,  which  is  apparent  in  a  con- 
trast of  Samuel  and  Gad  with  their  successors,  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.  It  is  the  progress,  which  learners  make  from  low 
to  high  attainments,  which  shows  what  their  teaching  is. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  deplored,  that  the  Sunday  school 
teaching,  laying  a  foundation  either  for  the  faith  or  the  skepti- 
cism of  riper  years,  still  holds  to  the  literal  and  mechanical 
notion  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  still  fails  to  grasp 
the  moral  and  spiritual  reality  of  it,  still  perpetuates  the 
absurdity  of  representing  the  occasional  mistakes  of  ancient 
men  of  God  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Divine  Teaching 
which  ultimately  corrected  them,  still  puts  child-faith  into  the 
old  brick  forts  in  face  of  rilled  guns,  instead  of  the  Gibraltar- 
rock  of  the  authority  of  Christ  as  the  supreme  Critic- of  what- 
ever claims  to  be  a  word  of  God. 

Even  though  it  should  seem  to  a  hopeful  mind  that  the  old 
brick  f  oi*ts  can  be  held  against  the  rifled  guns,  yet,  in  view  of 
the  changes  in  Christian  thought  which  have  taken  place  since 
inspiration  was  claimed  for  the  Hebrew  vowel  points,  it  is  no 
longer  premature  to  consider  the  alternative, — if  they  should 
be  knocked  about  our  ears,  what  then  f  A  wise  teaching  will 
at  least  forecast  such  a  possibility,  and  show  the  Gibraltar-rock, 
which  in  any  case  is  impregnable. 

And  yet,  there  are  many  who  affirm,  that  if  we  permit  ow^ 
selves  to  question  any  statement  that  any  ancient  prophet  made 
as  a  word  of  God,  or  the  historical  accuracy  of  any  fact  reported 
as  such  in  the  Bible,  it  destroys  all  faith,  and  leaves  us  no  sore 
word  of  God  at  all. 

This  must  be  plainly  characterized  as  mere  nonsense.  Take 
the  Beatitudes,  take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Is  it  not  the 
height  of  absurdity,  to  maintain  that  one  must  believe  that 
Balaam's  ass  spoke  with  a  human  voice,  or  that  Samuel  order 
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ing  a  war  of  revenge  was  divinely  aathorized,  b&  he  thonght  he 
was,  to  do  so,  before  one  can  rest  with  an  unfaltering  trust  in 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus, — ^^  Blessed  a/re  the  pure  in  hearty 
for  they  shaU  see  God  /" 

Men  in  a  panic  become  irrational.  The  changed  conception 
of  Divine  inspiration,  which  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  neces- 
sitated, has  given  rise  to  a  panic  as  blind  in  its  inferences  as  it 
is  praiseworthy  in  its  impulse.  We  have  been  obliged  to  drop 
the  fiction  of  an  unerring  accuracy  of  statement,  and  to  grasp 
the  truth  of  a  Divine  moral  influence  progressively  illuminating 
and  redeeming  its  pupils,  as  the  real  historical  fact  of  inspira- 
tion. From  fancying  that  whatever  was  said  or  done  by  these 
pupils  at  any  time  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God — ^however 
repugnant  to  what  we  have  been  taught  by  Ohrist — we  are 
forced  to  regard  their  historical  progress  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  out  of  weakness  into  power,  as  the  convincing  sign  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  From  treating  the  Old  Testament  as 
codrdinate  with  the  Ne^^,  we  have  come  to  recognize  it  as  sub- 
ordinate, the  sayings  of  its  prophets  as  authoritative  only  so  far 
as  Bommed  up,  sealed,  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  authority  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Could  these  ancient  seers  revisit  earth,  among 
the  many  surprises  awaiting  them  the  greatest  would  be,  to 
find  some  delusions,  that  were  common  to  them  with  their 
eemi-heathenish  countrymen,  exalted  by  an  irrational  bibliolatry 
to  an  authority  as  unquestioned  as  that  of  him  who  said :  '^  / 
{tm  the  light  of  the  worldP 

This  is  the  anti-christian  use,  which  is  still  occasionally  made 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Sunday  school ; — anti-christian,  because 
derogatory  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ  as  the  Divine 
CWtic  of  ''^whaienyeT  was  vrritten  afore4ime  ;^^  anti-christian, 
because  teaching  views  of  God's  ways  toward  men  which  were 
corrected  by  Christ,  and  even  by  prophets  long  before  Christ ; 
anti-christian,  because  exposing  Christian  faith,  encumbered 
with  anti-christian  notions,  to  unjust  suspicion  and  rejection. 

This  summer,  two  of  the  thorniest  subjects  have  been 
selected  for  our  children  from  the  second  book  of  Samuel, 
the  treatment  of  which  illustrates  this  anti-christian  use  of  the 
Bible  in  a  way  to  promote  the  skepticism,  which  sooner  or 
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later  rises  up  against  unwise  teaching  with  the  protest  of 
abused  intelligence. 

The  first  is  in  the  story  of  the  death  of  Uzzah  (ch.  vl). 
King  David  was  conducting  the  ark  in  a  solemn  procession  to 
Jerusalem.  It  was  transported  on  a  cart.  The  oxen  came 
near  oversetting  cart  and  all.  TTzzah  took  hold  of  the  ark  to 
save  it.  He  was  struck  dead  on  the  spot.  This  teaches  our 
children  how  God  will  punish  those  who  profane  sacred 
things.  The  ritual  of  the  ark  was,  "  Ye  sJuiU  not  touch  U  lest 
ye  dieJ'^  Uzzah  touched  it,  and  died,  a  monimient  of  the 
righteous  justice  of  God. 

Notwithstanding,  everybody  sympathizes  with  Uzzah.  He 
acted  as  we  would  act,  if  we  saw  our  church  on  fire.  He  wafi 
doing  his  best  to  prevent  a  great  catastrophe  to  the  holiest 
thing  in  the  land.  At  the  worst,  it  was  a  pious  forgetf olnese 
of  the  command,  Hcmds  off.  *''  He  might  have  known  that 
God  could  take  care  of  his  own  ark,"  remarks  the  Sundaj 
school  editor,  in  naive  agreement  ^th  the  Knickerbocker, 
who  refused  to  help  pay  for  a  lightning-rod  to  the  church,  saying, 
^^  If  the  Lord  wants  to  dtmder  down  his  own  house,  let  him 
dtmder,^^ 

A  fair  and  candid  review  of  the  situation  increases  our  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  what  befell  Uzzah  as  an  illustration  of  the 
justice  of  God. 

Uzzah  certainly  violated  the  ritual,  ^^  Ye  shall  not  touch  it" 
But  he  was  not  the  chief  offender.  King  David  superin- 
tended the  affair.  He  undertook  to  cart  the  ark.  This  also 
was  against  the  ritual,  which  required  it  to  be  carried  on 
men's  shoulders  by  poles  passed  through  its  side-rings.  Had 
it  been  so  carried,  it  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  overset,  from  which  Uzzah  tried  to  save  it 
Uzzah  acted  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter,  of  the  rilmal 
which  required  the  safest  mode  of  carriage.  Yet  he  was  slain 
in  trying  to  avert  the  consequence  of  King  David's  neglect 
of  the  ritual.  The  chief  offender  escapes.  The  subordinate 
•  suffers.  This  is  often  man's  way,  but  it  is  not  Gh)d's  way  of 
justice. 

Furthermore,  this  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  Mosaic 
ritual  was  extensively  disregarded  by  the  best  men.     Many 
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scholars  say  that  the  ritual  did  not  eziBt  at  that  time  in  the 
form  now  contained  in  the  Bibla  But  whether  so  or  not,  all 
scholars  agree  that  Samuel  and  David,  and  other  eminent 
men,  acted  contrary  to  it,  as  though  it  either  did  not  exist,  or 
had  been  forgotten.  This  adds  to  the  difSculty  of  regarding 
Uzzah's  death  as  a  work  of  Divine  justice.  The  most  excus- 
able of  all  ritual  irregularities  in  a  time  that  was  full  of  them 
is  singled  out  for  a  stroke  of  avenging  wrath. 

A  reasonable  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  suggested  twenty 
years  ago  by  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  He  records  a  very  ancient  Jewish  tradition  that  a 
thunder  storm  occurred  during  the  procession.  He  points  out 
that  the  name  given  to  the  spot — "  Perez- Uzzah" — may  well 
be  understood  to  mean,  ^^the  Storm  of  Uzzah."  The  situation 
thus  put  before  us  is  vivid  and  intelligible.  The  storm  burst. 
The  oxen  were  frightened.  The  ark  was  in  danger.  XJzzah 
did  his  best  to  keep  it  from  upsetting.  A  moment  after,  the 
lightning  struck  him.  It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence.  The 
terror  and  the  superstition  of  the  times  expressed  itself  in 
the  remark  of  the  historian,  "  Ood  emote  hvm,  there  for  hie 
error. ^^ 

Of  course  no  one  can  be  positive  that  this  took  place  exactly 
so.  But  the  Jewish  tradition,  appealing  to  some  expressions 
in  the  Psalms,  points  to  this.  Beyond  question,  we  must 
choose  between  this  reasonable  solution  and  the  one  which  is 
taught  in  the  Sunday  school — that,  in  an  age  when  the  Mosaic 
ritual  was  widely  departed  from  by  the  teachers  of  the  people, 
and  in  a  proceeding  in  which  King  David  himself  had  delib- 
erately disregarded  it,  and  in  a  sudden  emergency  of  danger, 
which  might  well  have  excused  a  well-intended  though 
irregular  act,  God  singled  out  the  humble  individual  who  was 
piously  trying  to  avert  disaster,  and  blasted  him  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  righteous  displeasure. 

Whatever  foreboding  of  mischief  any  one  may  have  enter- 
tained in  fears  about  ^'  a  new  departure  "  in  higher  schools  of 
Christian  thought,  there  is  no  cause  for  them  as  yet  in  the 
Sunday  school.  There  is  here  and  there  an  admission  in  the 
^^  lesson  helps "  that  XJzzah's  story  is  a  hard  one,  and  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  explain  it  on  Christian  principles.     The  nearest 
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approach  to  truth  in  this  dealing  with  it  is  the  conf  eedon  of 
ignorance,  which  puts  it  among  the  enigmas  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation. 

It  is  time  to  attempt  a  Christian  revision  of  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  the  Hebrew  writer,  that  "  God  amote  JJzzah  for 
his  err  or, ^^  Men  thought  he  did.  But  they  did  not  know 
our  God  as  Christ  has  taught  us  to  know  him.  They  thought 
that  comets  and  storms  and  epidemic  sicknesses  were  signs  of 
the  wrath  of  God.  But  Christ  has  revealed  to  us  the  Father. 
He  has  thus  lifted  the  burden  of  terror  and  gloom  from 
human  hearts  beset  by  the  ills  of  life.  The  evils  that  befall 
us  when  we  are  trying  to  do  our  duty,  as  XJzzah  was,  are  no 
sign  that  God  is  jealous  and  hard  to  please.  '^  If  there  he  a 
wiUmvg  mmd^^  says  Paul,  '^  it  is  a/ioeptedP  Even  our  mis- 
takes, through  ignorance  or  f  orgetf  ulness,  when  the  heart  and 
spirit  are  right,  though  they  may  have  evil  consequences  in 
the  nature  of  things,  are  followed  by  no  curse  of  Divine  ven- 
geance. The  heathen  thought  so.  The  Hebrews  of  Uzzah's 
time  thought  as  the  heathen  thought.  But  Christ  tells  us  that 
God  deals  with  us  as  with  his  children.  It  is  for  our  faith,  not 
our  performances,  that  he  accepts  us.  It  is  in  this  better 
knowledge  of  God,  which  has  come  in  place  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  ancient  world,  that  our  children  are  to  be  pointed 
to  the  reality  of  Divine  Bevelation,  and  their  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  other  instance  of  the  antirchristian  teaching  found  in 
the  Sunday  schpol  lessons  for  this  summer,  is  in  the  story  of 
the  Census  and  the  Pestilence.  There  are  two  versions  of  it 
(2  Sam.  xidv.  and  1  Chron.  xxi).  They  differ  so  in  tixeir  details 
as  to  show  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  that  every  fact  is 
stated  without  error  in  the  Bible.  The  substance  of  the  stoiy 
is  this :  David  wanted  to  take  a  census.  His  general,  Joab,  a 
treacherous  murderer,  had  religious  scruples  against  it.  David 
insisted,  and  it  was  done ;  but  imperfectly,  so  did  Joab's  con- 
science go  against  it.  Thereupon  the  prophet  Grad  comes  to 
David  and  tells  him  he  has  sinned,  and  may  choose  in  which  of 
three  ways  he  will  be  punished— by  famine,  or  war,  or  pesti- 
lence.    David  chooses  the  pestilence,  which  breaks  out,  rages 
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three  daySy  and  destroyB  seventy  thousand  men.  Thereupon 
David  offers  a  sacrifice,  and  the  plagae  is  stayed. 

It  is  very  surprising  to  find  a  wretch  like  Joab  with  a  con* 
science  in  such  a  matter.  Also,  to  find  a  sinner  offered  the 
privilege  of  selecting  the  way  in  which  God  shall  punish  him. 
Still  more  surprising  is  it  to  find  Ohristian  clergymen  teaching 
ehildren  that  they  are  to  see  in  this  event  the  righteous  way 
of  God  in  YiBitiBg  punishment  upon  a  nation  for  the  misdeed 
of  a  ruler. 

Nations  suffer  terribly  for  their  rulers'  sins.  But  not  like 
this.  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XY.  misgoverned  France,  and 
the  Beign  of  Terror  followed.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  cost 
the  lives  of  millions  of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this  case,  if 
David  sinned  at  all,  it  must  have  been  in  some  secret  pride  of 
heart  To  represent  this  as  justly  punished  by  the  ravages  of 
a  pestUence  is  a  monstrous  misrepresentation  of  the  ways  of 
God.  David,  in  the  height  of  the  pestilence,  exclaimed: 
^^  These  sheep^  what  ha/oe  they  done  f  Let  thy  Jumd  he  against 
me:' 

The  census,  in  itself,  was  no  sin.  Moses  is  recorded  as  hav* 
ing  taken  a  census  previously  by  a  Divine  direction.  The 
book  of  Exodus  directs  that  at  every  census  each  man  shall 
pay  a  certain  tax,  '^  tha/t  there  he  no  plagued'  The  Jewish  his- 
torian, Josephus,  says  that  David's  sin  was  omitting  to  pay 
this  tax.  So  the  plague  followed.  We  now  know  better  than 
tTosephus,  and  better  than  the  Sunday  school  doctors,  who  say 
that  the  census  itself  was  a  sin.  The  only  sin,  in  connection 
with  which  a  pestilence  could  go  as  a  punishment,  was  a  sin 
against  the  laws  of  health. 

This  happened  in  an  Eastern  land,  where  filth-diseases  rage 
in  consequence  of  summer  heats  acting  on  garbage,  offal  and 
other  putrefying  substances.  It  was  in  the  wheat  harvest.  It 
was  not  remarkable,  except  in  the  fact  of  its  coincidence  with 
the  census.  Happening  at  the  same  time  was  to  the  people 
good  proof  of  a  connection  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect. 
EspedaUy,  because  of  the  popular  reluctance  to  have  the  cen- 
sus taken,  as  shown  in  Joab's  opposition.  Professor  Bobertson 
Smith  remarks,  that  the  census  was  somehow  in  contravention 
of  public  sentiment.     To  understand  that,  we  must  bear  in 
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mind  the  wide-spread  belief  in  ancient  times  that  remarkable 
prosperity  was  in  danger  of  the  Divine  jealousy.  Men  who 
had  had  a  long  and  brilliant  career^  like  David,  were  thought 
specially  exposed  to  be  overtaken  by  some  great  calamity.  An 
act  like  a  census,  a  display  of  the  great  resources  of  the  king, 
might  draw  from  jealous  heaven  some  humiliatiiig  stroke. 
Only  on  such  a  basis  can  we  account  for  the  conscience  that 
such  a  hardened  man  as  Joab  showed  in  the  a£Eair.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  heathen  ideas  in  Israel 
at  that  time,  and  this  fear  of  what  the  Greeks  called  the  divine 
nemeeis  was  one  of  them.  David  himself  seems  to  have  been 
above  this  fear.  The  book  of  Chronicles  states  (xxviL  23), 
that  in  his  census  he  had  pious  regard  to  the  Divine  promise, 
that  the  people  should  be  multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
This  of  itself  disposes  of  the  notion  that  his  census  showed 
a  punishable  pride. 

But  David  was  not  altogether  above  the  superstitions  of  the 
time.  In  the  agony  of  the  pestilence  he  succumbed  to  the 
popular  interpretation  of  it  as  a  punishment  for  what  he  had 
done.  He  was  not  able  to  say  what  a  prominent  religions 
journal  says  this  July  about  the  cholera  panic  in  France: 
'^  These  plagues  are  no  longer  black  terrors,  as  they  were  in 
past  centuries.  We  understand  their  cause,  and  can  limit 
their  spread.  Great  plagues  are  a  thing  of  the  past."  It  is 
singular  that  our  Sunday  school  editors  should  lose  all  this 
intelligence,  and  know  no  more  about  the  plague  at  Jerusalem 
than  David  did. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  variations  in  the  two  versionB 
of  the  story,  which  show  that  the  tradition  is  inaccurate  in 
details.  One  account  says  God  moved  David  to  take  the 
census ;  the  other,  Satan  provoked  him.  One  says  it  was  seven 
years  of  famine ;  the  other,  three^  that  was  offered  him  among 
the  alternative  punishments.  One  SAysJifty  shekels  of  sther; 
the  other,  six  htmdred  shekels  of  gold^  that  were  paid  for  the 
sacrifice.  The  two  accounts  also  vary  in  giving  the  sum  of 
the  census.  Where  there  are  such  variations,  we  may  well 
believe  that  there  may  be  other  departures  from  historical 
accuracy.  This  suggestion  enables  us  easily  to  explain  the 
surprising  incident,   that  David  was  oflFered  by  the  prophet 
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Oad  the  priyilege  of  choosiiig  how  he  should  be  ponifihed  for 
his  alleged  sin,  and  that  he  had  in  the  pestilence  his  choice. 

It  is  very  plain  that  if  David,  after  all  was  over,  had  made 
the  remark,  that  he  wotdd  rather  have  had  the  calamity,  if  it 
were  to  come,  come  as  it  did,  m  the  form  of  a  short  though 
Bharp  epidemic,  than  of  long  years  of  famine,  or  the  losses 
and  humiliations  of  a  disastrous  war,  such  a  remark  would 
easily  have  been  transformed  into  the  tradition,  that  he  had 
the  choice  offered  him,  and  that  it  fell  out  as  he  chose.  So 
the  blunder  of  an  early  age  is  accepted  by  the  credulity  of  a 
later  age  as  a  word  from  heaven. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  so  it  was.  In  the  distress  of 
the*  plague,  David  is  carried  away  by  the  popular  superstition, 
which  takes  the  filth-disease  as  the  consequence  of  the  census. 
He  accepts  this  explanation  of  it  from  Gad  his  seer,  and 
piously  congratulates  himself  that  he  is  '^  ^  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  whose  mercies  a/re  great.^^  This  is  the  bright  side  of  the 
story,  the  submissive  trustfulness  in  God's  goodness,  which 
lights  up  the  shadows  of  ignorance  out  of  which  God's  Davids 
were  to  grow.  In  his  after  conversation  with  the  seer,  he 
probably  declared,  that  if  he  had  had  to  choose  what  form  the 
evil  should  take,  he  would  have  wished  to  choose  what  God 
chose.  The  report  of  a  such  a  saying  would  very  easily  pass 
into  the  statement,  that  God  bade  him  choose,  and  sent  him 
his  choice. 

It  is  for  Christian  common-sense  to  decide  in  this,  as  in  the 
affair  of  XJzzah,  which  is  the  more  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  pestilence  and  its  incidents,  and  to  show  as  much  wisdom 
in  its  choice  as  David  would  have  shown  in  his,  if  he  had  had  it. 

Summer  epidemics  took  place  in  Eastern  countries  then,  as 
now,  from  the  violation  of  sanitary  laws.  God  does  not  offer 
transgressors  their  selection  of  punishments  now,  nor  did  he 
then.  Superstition  in  every  age  has  misinterpreted  natural 
evils,  like  famine  and  sickness,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  super- 
stition then.  To  this  add  the  slight  variation  of  David's  say- 
ing, that  he  would  have  chosen  the  pestilence,  into  the  report 
that  he  did  choose  it,  and  the  story  at  once  passes  from  its  dis- 
guise of  unreality  into  its  proper  and  credible  form  as  the 
story  of  a  superstitious  panic. 
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But  BO  long  as  our  children  are  tanght  to  regard  snch  things 
as  a  revelation  of  God's  righteons  ways  toward  men,  so  long 
will  our  Sunday  schools  continue  to  furnish  bright  minds  as 
recruits  to  Ingersollism.     So  long  as  we  attempt  to  prove  to  a 
man  that  a  mudrhole  which  breaks  a  path  is  part  of  the  path, 
he  will  be  likely  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  path.    It  is  the 
attempt  to  make  out  the  superstitions,  which  are  embedded  in 
the  sacred  history,  to  be  part  of  God's  Bevelation,  which  has 
made  men  doubt  that  there  is  a  Bevelation.    The  Sevelation 
is  made  manifest  only  by  the  fact,  that  it  brought  men  out  of 
their  dark  and  false  notions  of  God,  just  as  the  sun  is  made 
manifest  by  his  power  to  disperse  a  morning  fog.     The  Bible 
is  full  of  inspiration,  and  supreme  in  its  moral  authoril^.     But 
for  its  fullness  of  inspiration  and  authority,  we  must  look  not 
to  the  blundering  pupils  but  to  the  Teaching  Spirit,  who  edu- 
cated them  up  to  the  complete  disclosure  of  the  Eternal  Hight- 
eousness  and  Love  that  is  made  by  the  Christ  of  God.     Instead 
of  trying  to  make  out  that  God's  pupils  in  that  lower  class  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  church  made  no  mistake,  it  is  far  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  their  guidance  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  see 
the  progress  which  they  alone  in  that  ancient  world  made  from 
error  to  truth,  from  superstition  to  intelligence,  from  extrava- 
gance to  reason,  from  heathenish  to  Christian  ideas  of  God  and 
God's  ways  with  man,  from  such  teachings  as  those  of  Gad, 
that  God  destroyed  the  people  because  the  king  took  a  census, 
to  the  Gospel  truth  taught  by  Ezekiel,  that  God  distributes 
justly  to  every  man  according  to  his  own  work:  ^^The  80ul 
that  smneth  it  shcM  die.     The  son  ahaU  not  hear  the  iniquity 
of  the  fatJier^  neither  ehaU  the  father  hear  the  iniquity  of  the 
eon :  the  righteoueness  of  the  righteous  ehaU  he  upon  hvrn^  and 
the  wiched/nesa  of  the  wicked  shall  he  upon  hi/m,  (xviii.  30)." 

Here,  then,  we  rest  our  inquiry  in  a  statement  that  cannot 
in  these  times  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  The  proof  of  a 
Divine  Hevelation  in  the  Old  Testament  is  to  he  fottnd  in  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  of  Revda/tion.  Forget  this,  and  an 
anti-christian  use  of  the  Bible  naturally  follows,  when  the 
errors  which  Christ  came  to  abolish  are  exalted  to  an  equal 
authority  with  the  truths  which  he  inculcated. 

If  such  stories  as  this  of  the  panic  caused  by  the  plague  are 
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not  skipped  (the  better  way,  as  we  think,  in  Sunday  schools), 
they  must  have  a  Christian  point  put  to  them.  This  point,  as 
in  the  story  of  Uzzah,  is  in  showing  how  the  Heavenly  Father, 
as  Christ  has  revealed  him,  differs  from  the  jealous  avenger 
that  God  was  supposed  to  be ; — showing,  also,  how  men  who 
in  their  time  were  esteemed  great  lights  were  but  poor  guides 
to  truth  in  comparison  with  the  Divine  Christ,  the  Light  of  the 
world ; — showing,  also,  our  right  and  our  duty,  even  though  a 
prophet  or  an  angel  were  to  teach  otherwise  than  Christ  has 
taught,  to  listen  to  Christ  alone. 

There  is  also  another  side  of  truth  to  be  brought  out  in  con- 
trast to  the  superstition  that  we  find  in  these  two  stories. 

Do  any  of  us  suppose  that,  if  all  men  were  godly  men,  ocean 
steamers  would  never  sink  each  other  in  a  fog,  lightiiing 
never  hit  anybody,  epidemics  of  typhoid  or  cholera  be  things 
unknown  ?  What  we  call  the  natural  or  physical  evils  of  the 
world,  like  the  plague  at  the  census,  or  the  thunderbolt  that 
fell  on  Uzzah,  or  the  death  that  sooner  or  later  ends  all  animal 
life,  are  the  products  of  natural  causes.  They  would  operate 
as  they  now  do,  were  there  not  a  sinner  in  the  world.  They 
are  not  caused  by  the  fact  that  Adam  sinned,  and  all  men  after 
him.  The  shadow  they  cast  over  sinful  consciences,  the  gloom 
and  fear,  and  dread  of  God,  this,  this  only,  is  what  we  are  to 
attribute  to  sin.  In  proportion  as  we  learn  of  Christ  to  know 
God  as  our  Father,  we  learn  to  say  with  Paul,  that  "  aU  thmga 
work  for  good  to  them  that  love  QodP  Thus  Jesus  corrected 
those  who  thought  that  a  falling  tower  had  crushed  the  life 
out  of  those  beneath  it,  because  they  were  especially  sinners. 
Even  as  far  back  as  the  book  of  Job  was  written,  the  Bible 
protests  against  the  notion  which  still  lingers  among  us,  that 
the  natural  evils,  the  catastrophes  of  life,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  punishment  of  sin.  And  so  the  Christian  correction  of 
this  superstitious  error  of  the  times  of  David  leads  us  to  a  pro- 
founder  view  of  the  retribution  of  sin.  It  is  not  without  but 
within  the  man  that  it  works  to  death.  Not  in  the  death  of 
the  body,  but  in  the  death  of  the  soul ;  not  in  severance  from 
the  material  world,  but  in  severance  from  God ;  not  in  the  loss 
of  the  breath,  but  in  the  loss  of  the  spirit  of  filial  trust  and 
loving  hope  toward  God ;  not  in  losing  the  body  to  the  grave, 
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but  in  losing  to  the  powers  of  inward  darkness  the  power  of 
living  the  Eternal  Life  through  Christ  and  like  him.  This  is 
what  Christ  teaehes  us  to  fear  as  the  death  which  is  the  fruit 
of  sin.  What  men  call  death,  Christ  teaches  us  to  view  as 
nothing  but  a  falling  asleep  to  wake  again.  It  is  not  in  the 
sleeping  but  in  the  waking  again,  that  the  judgment  comes,  in 
which  it  shall  be  to  every  man  according  as  he  is  found  in 
spirit,  fitted  or  unfitted  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  and  inherit 
its  rewards. 
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Abticlb  VIL— the  condition  OF  THE  LABORING 

CLASSES  OP  ENGLAND. 

The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England  is  a  theme 
of  vital  importance  to  thinking  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic;  but  in  its  consideration  passion  is  as  mnch  out  of 
place  as  indifierence.  A  serious  and  candid  statement  of  facta 
without  exaggeration  and  without  concealment  is  that  which  is 
now  demanded ;  among  such  data  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  unprecedented  increase  of  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  shows  that  great  numbers  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
England  are  leaving  the  country.  In  the  year  1882,  the  last 
year  for  which  accurate  figures  are  accessible,  1135  men, 
women,  and  children  daily  left  the  British  shores;  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  humanity  pouring  out  to  make  for  itself  a 
channel  across  the  ocean  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  six-sevenths 
of  this  mighty  host  of  365  regiments,  each  more  than  1100 
strong,  composed  of  the  laboring  classes!  Could  we  station 
ourselves  where  we  could  look  into  the  faces  of  this  ever- 
increasing  procession  and  study  the  phases  of  human  life 
there  depicted,  we  should  ponder  more  and  more  the  meaning 
of  this  modem  exodus  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  stand  in 
awe  of  the  tremendous  social  forces  whose  power  surpassing 
that  of  physics  is  capable  of  such  an  effect.  What  are  the 
adequate  causes?  There  may  be  forces  pulling  these  thou- 
sands across  the  seas;  but  there  must  also  be  greater  forces 
pushing  them  ofi  from  their  native  land. 

2.  Every  student  of  English  history  knows  that  the  laboring 
classes  in  Great  Britain  have  no  social  standing.  English 
society,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Its  wealthy 
its  culture,  its  honor,  its  power,  its  influence,  its  glory,  its 
prestige,  is  known  and  respected  of  all  men.  Men  may  love 
it,  or  they  may  hate  it ;  they  may  serve  it,  or  they  may  fight 
it;  but  ignore  it  either  in  England  or  without  they  cannot 
Its  spirit  rules  the  British  Empire  and  makes  itself  felt 
throughout  the  world.    To  define  English  society  is  well-nigh 
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impoBsible ;  its  reality  and  stability,  however,  are  none  the  less 
appreciated.  From  this  society  the  laboring  man  is  forever 
debarred.  He  comes  often  in  contact  with  it.  He  beholdjs 
afar  oSt  enough  of  its  glories  to  excite  his  envy ;  but  were  the 
English  aristocracy  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet  they  could 
not  be  farther  removed  than  they  have  been  from  any  real 
interchange  of  thought,  feeling,  or  purpose  with  the  working- 
men.  They  have  little  or  nothing  in  common.  Their  lives 
are  diverse.  Their  movements  are  in  different  orbits,  in 
different  planes. 

3.  The  laboring  classes  of  England  have  virtually  no  political 
power.  The  nobility  share  their  power  of  government  with 
the  middle  classes ;  but  the  laboring  classes  have  little  influence 
either  in  the  making  or  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  though  in 
some  cases  they  may  have  the  semblance  of  power.  They  are 
poor ;  no  poor  man's  voice  has  much  influence  in  politics.  An 
election  to  Parliament  costs  a  small  fortune.  Could  a  poor 
man  be  elected  he  must  serve  without  salary  and  pay  his  own 
expenses.  Should  poor  men  combine  and  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  one  of  their  number,  this  poor  man's  voice  in  Parliament 
would  not  be  heard.  But  may  not  the  laboring  classes  choose 
their  representatives  from  among  the  aristocracy?  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  laboring  classes  have  any  right  to  vota  And 
in  many  cases,  whatever  the  theory  may  be,  the  laboring  man 
is  free  to  vote  only  as  his  landlord  or  his  employer  dictates. 
The  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  and 
administer  the  laws  for  the  laboring  classes,  are  independent  of 
them,  being  seldom  from  the  middle  classes,  almost  always 
from  the  aristocracy,  the  appointees  directly  or  indirectly  of 
the  crown.  In  the  administration  of  the  civil  service  the 
laboring  classes  have  no  share,  all  oflSces  of  profit  and  trust 
being  monopolized  by  the  gentry.  When  the  best  of  the 
middle  classes  are  put  to  their  wits'  end  to  find  places  for  their 
own  children,  it  is  folly  for  a  laboring  man  to  hope  for  a  place 
under  the  government. 

4.  The  laboring  classes  in  England,  in  that  sense  of  the  term 
which  implies  among  its  essentials  self-reliance  in  thought  and 
action,  have  no  education;  I  do  not  mean  that  they  cannot 
read  and  write,  nor  that  they  are  ignoramuses;  I  mean  that 
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they  have  been  trained  neither  to  think  for  themselvee  nor  to 
control  themselves.  England  has  no  free  schools  to-day,  since 
the  poor  must  pay  ont  of  their  scanty  wages  more  than  they 
are  able  for  the  compulsory  schooling  of  their  children ;  and  it 
was  only  in  1870  that  the  state  established  any  general  system 
of  public  schools.  Without  the  power  to  think  and  act  for 
oneself  no  man  is  truly  educated.  The  whole  trend  of  English 
life  for  generations  has  been  to  the  end  of  rearing  a  laboring 
class  that  should  neither  think  nor  act  independently.  That 
the  laboring  man  should  think  and  act  for  his  landlord,  for  his 
employer,  for  his  king,  has  been  taught  him  by  fire  and  by 
sword ;  but  when  and  where  has  he  been  taught  to  think  for 
himself,  to  act  for  himself,  to  govern  and  to  take  care  of 
himself !  The  government  has  always  said :  To  govern  you  is 
our  prerogative;  to  take  care  of  you  is  our  duty;  this  is  a 
paternal  government. 

From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  the  English  poor 
law  has  put  a  premium  upon  shiftlessness  and  a  burden  upon 
thrift ;  it  has  trained  the  laborer  to  sell  his  manhood  for  a  mess 
of  pottage.  In  hunger,  in  cold,  in  sickness,  the  laboring  man's 
first  and  last  resort  has  been  to  the  government,  until  self- 
reliance  has  been  sadly  impaired,  if  not  wholly  eliminated. 

For  generations  England  has  been  one  vast  workshop.  What 
has  been  the  effect  of  England's  industrial  organization  upon 
the  workingman  ?  It  has  tended  more  and  more  by  its  increas- 
ing division  of  labor  and  its  rapid  multiplication  of  machinery 
to  narrow  the  channel  of  the  workingman's  thoughts.  Now 
and  then  a  Livingstone  may  put  a  book  upon  his  loom  and 
refuse  to  allow  his  brain  to  be  fastened  to  the.  monotonous 
vibration  of  the  shuttle ;  but  Livingstones  soon  leave  the  hum- 
drum of  the  mill  to  face  lions  and  savages  in  imknown  lands. 
The  mass  of  workingmen  are  forced  by  the  pressure  of  their 
environment  to  restrict  their  thoughts  more  and  more  to  the 
particular  manipulation  that  their  place  in  the  mill  demands. 
R  W'.  Emerson  has  a  suggestive  essay  upon  Compensation,  in 
which  he  elaborates  the  idea  that  every  value  has  its  propor- 
tionate cost.  England's  commercial  greatness  has  its  value 
matched  by  the  cost  to  the  workingman  of  his  power  to  think 
and  to  act  for  himself. 

VOL.  VTL  46 
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6.  The  laboring  classes  of  England  have  little  religi<m. 
This  may  seem  incredible,  bnt  nevertheless  as  a  general  state- 
ment it  is  tme.  The  laboring  classes  of  Ireland,  belieying  in 
and  loving  the  church,  are  devout  Catholics ;  but  in  England 
Catholicism  has  been  rooted  out.  English  workmen  have  no 
love  for  the  state  church,  an  institution  adapted  to  the  aristoc- 
racy. In  the  rural  districts  the  parish  church,  ia  whose  affairs 
the  laboring  man  has  no  voice,  in  many  cases  the  perquisite  of 
the  great  landlords,  the  living  of  which  may  be  given  to  favor- 
ites or  even  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  has  lost  its  hold  npon 
laboring  men.  In  the  cities  the  case  is  worse  than  it  is  in  the 
country.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  compose  the 
London  poor  very  few  ever  attend  any  place  of  worship.  Says 
If  ewman  Hall :  ^'  As  a  rule  in  our  large  towns  skilled  artisans 
ignore  our  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  ...  As  a  class  they  do 
not  go  to  church."  Theirs  is  not  so  much  skepticism  as  it  is 
godlessness  and  irrehgion.  They  know  little  and  care  little 
about  God  or  reUgion.  These  facts  are  true  of  the  laboring  class 
as  a  whole,  after  making  due  aUowance  for  the  many  individuals 
who  are  sincere  attendants  upon  the  state  church  and  the  dis- 
senting chapel. 

6.  The  laboring  classes  of  England  are  poorly  paid.  This  is 
an  indisputable  fact.  It  is  denied,  but  without  any  just 
grounds  upon  which  to  maintain  the  dispute.  The  learned 
statistician  has  piled  up  his  tables  of  figures  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  working  classes  in  the  last  half  century; 
admitting  his  conclusions  that  they  are  better  off  now  than 
ever  before  may  make  us  pity  all  the  more  their  lot  in  the 
past,  but  can  in  no  wise  blind  us  to  the  facts  of  their  present 
condition.  Others  have  presented  statistics  to  show  that  the 
English  laborer  is  better  paid  than  the  American ;  we  cannot 
but  suspect  that  these  figures  err  somehow  or  somewhere  when 
we  see  a  thousand  laborers  every  day  leaving  British  mills  for 
American  workshops ;  but  admitting  even  this,  it  may  be  true 
that  English  laborers  are  nevertheless  poorly  paid. 

As  to  the  agricultural  laborer  every  one  admits  that  he  is 
poorly  paid.  In  good  times  the  wages  of  an  able-bodied  man 
for  eleven  hours'  work,  the  man  boarding  himself,  is  50  cents. 
Agricultural  depression  which  is  a  subject  of  thought  to  the 
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philosopher^  pecnniary  loss  to  the  landlord,  bankruptcy  to  the 
fanner,  is  to  the  farm  laborer  starvation  or  the  poor  house. 

Yet  bad  as  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  their 
state  upon  the  whole  is  not  worse  than  that  of  those  who  work 
in  the  factories  and  cities;  for  the  former  breathe  pure  air, 
they  can  live  in  the  sunlight,  thej  have  a  spot  that  they  can 
for  the  time  being  call  home.  Poverty  in  the  country  is  bad 
enough ;  in  the  city  it  is  wretchedness  and  misery.  That  the 
laboring  classes  other  than  the  peasantry  are  poorly  fed, 
dothed,  and  housed  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  successfully 
questioned.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  for  the  past  number  of 
years  rents  have  been  rapidly  advancing ;  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise when  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  population 
constantly  increasing.  There  is  no  place  for  the  laboring 
classes  of  England  in  the  country,  and  so  they  are  crowding 
more  and  more  into  the  large  cities.  Since  1811  the  cities 
have  increased  in  population  500  to  600  per  cent.,  so  that  now 
more  than  half  the  people  of  England  live  in  cities  of  30,000 
inhabitants  or  more.  But  neither  in  city  nor  in  country  can 
a  laboring  man  hope  to  ever  possess  a  home  of  his  own.  The 
system  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  and  above  all,  the  fact  that« 
the  possession  of  land  in  England  is  the  surest  means  by  which 
the  wealthy  of  the  middle  classes  can  gain  access  to  social 
standing  with  the  aristocracy,  conibine  to  raise  the  price  of 
land  far  above  its  real  worth  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  vir- 
tually keep  it  out  of  the  market  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  and  so  put  it  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laboring 
man.  Hence  does  it  come  to  pass  that  10,000  people  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  live  in  1853  rooms,  an  average  of  more  than 
five  persons  to  each  room,  a  condition  of  Ufe  that  must  involve 
painful  results.  The  land  tenure  is  such  that  the  landholders 
possess  a  gigantic  monopoly  which  enables  them  to  charge 
£1  to  £3  an  acre  for  agricultural  lands  and  correspondingly 
extravagant  prices  for  lands  in  the  cities,  and  in  addition  make 
those  who  rent  the  lands  pay  the  poor  rate,  the  church  tithes, 
and  other  taxes.  The  only  limit  to  their  charges  is  the  amount 
that  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  tenants  to  maintain 
themselves.  The  man  who  owns  his  farm  in  fee  simple  and 
works  it  himself  is  land-owner,  capitalist,  and  laborer  in  one ; 
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he  is  the  most  independent  of  all  citizens.  Such  yeomen  were 
once  England's  strength  and  glory ;  but  very  few  of  these  now 
remain.  The  small  holding  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
vast  estates  or  by  corporations.  Driven  from  the  country 
and  concentrated  into  the  cities,  the  laboring  classes  have 
thereby  lost  independence.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  land  upon 
which  they  have  the  right  to  stand  in  their  own  name. 
Their  food  no  longer  raised  in  England  comes  from  across  the 
seas.  They  are  therefore  dependent  upon  others  for  their 
daily  bread ;  but  what  have  they  to  give  in  exchange  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  ?  Their  labor  is  all  they  have  to  give.  But 
the  individual  workman  on  account  of  the  system  of  minute 
division  of  labor  now  so  firmly  established  can  only  do  one 
thing.  He  cannot  make  a  watch,  but  only  the  mainspring. 
He  cannot  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  only  the  heel.  Could  he 
make  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  might  wear  them  himself  or  barter 
them  for  bread ;  but  the  heel  of  a  shoe,  what  can  he  do  with 
that  ?  He  has  only  his  labor,  which  to  himself  is  worth  but 
little,  to  sell  to  the  capitalist  or  the  landlord  who  has  bread, 
raiment,  shelter,  the  prime  necessities  of  existence.  The  capi- 
talist and  the  landlord  can  do  without  the  mainspring  or  the 
heel,  but  the  laborer  must  have  bread,  raiment,  shelter.  In  a 
bargain  under  such  circumstances  it  is  very  evident  who  in  the 
long  run  must  fix  the  price  of  labor.  The  contest  is  unequal. 
The  laboring  man  must  take  what  he  can  get. 

Making  every  allowance  for  mistaken  generalizations,  we 
must  still  believe  that  the  laboring  classes  of  England  are 
poorly  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  paid.  The  more  carefully  and 
the  more  extensively  one  investigates  the  condition  of  English 
workingmen,  the  more  does  the  fact  impress  itself  upon  even 
the  most  skeptical.    It  compels  attention  and  enforces  assent. 

7.  Debarred  from  society,  excluded  from  politics,  denied 
intellectual  culture,  ignoring  religion,  driven  from  the  country 
to  the  city,  poorly  paid,  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered,  compelled 
to  take  what  they  could  get  for  their  labor,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  working  classes  should  take  to  strong  drink.  Alcohol 
enables  one  to  use  up  to-morrow's  strength  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  to-day.  Its  immediate  action  is  the  excitement  of 
the  whole  man ;  especially  does  it  quicken  the  pulsation  of  the 
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heart  and  the  throbbings  of  the  brain.  It  animates  the  intel- 
lect, arousing  memory  and  imagination,  qnickening  the  per- 
ception,  and  strengthening  the  other  faculties.  It  warms  the 
emotional  part  of  man's  nature,  exhil&rating  mirth,  banishing 
grief,  calling  out  affection,  and  intensifying  passion.  It  excites 
the  will  to  action.  Choices  are  made  at  once  and  executed 
remorselessly.  While  this  transient  excitement  lasts  and  before 
the  reaction  comes  on,  it  is  indescribably  delightful  to  the  poor 
laborer,  who  for  a  little  while  has  escaped  from  his  task  in  the 
mill  and  from  the  cheerless  apartment,  where  his  crowded 
family  eat  and  sleep,  to  the  inviting  rooms  of  the  public  house. 
As  the  flame  of  the  furnace  transforms  dull  ore  into  a  molten 
stream  of  iron  which  bums  a  path  for  itself,  whose  heat  makes 
summer  of  winter,  and  whose  brilliant  glow  illuminates  the 
darkness  of  midnight,  and  beautifies  the  somber  walls  of  the 
foundry  with  silver  and  golden  tints ;  so  the  magic  power  of 
the  spirit  of  wine  changes  the  common-place  laborer  into  the 
Ufe  of  the  company  and  the  hero  of  the  hour.  His  future  is 
to  him  a  wholly  uncertain  commodity ;  for  present  delight  he 
is  ready  to  risk  it  all. 

8.  The  laboring  classes  of  England  are  heavily  laden.  It  is 
remarkable  how  the  burdens  of  society  are  shifted  from  one 
class  to  another,  until  at  last  they  fall  with  all  their  accumu- 
lated weight  upon  the  laborer.  Does  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods  fall  through  foreign  competition,  the  remedy  is  to  make 
the  loss  good  by  cutting  down  wages.  Does  pauperism  increase, 
the  poor  rates  are  advanced ;  but  the  landlord  charges  them  to 
the  farmer,  who  in  turn  makes  them  good  by  economizing  on 
the  wages  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  Does  the  shopkeeper 
find  himself  compelled  to  pay  higher  rent,  he  charges  the 
increase  to  those  who  buy  provisions ;  but  as  the  laborers  being 
many  consume  the  most  food  the  increased  charge  is  theirs  to 
pay. 

The  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain 
are  inmiense.  Boyalty,  nobility,  the  army  and  navy,  the 
national  debt,  the  state  church,  the  civil  service,  803,000 
paupers,  must  be  supported.  From  what  source  is  this  expense 
met?  Evidently  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  pay  the 
bills.    Were  the  factories  closed  for  a  year  Great  Britain  would 
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become  bankrapt  and  its  marvelous  organization  perish.  Four 
elements  are  essential  to  England's  manufactures,  raw  material, 
capital,  oyersight,  and  labor.  Of  these  the  first  three  are  sure 
to  get  their  share  of  the  profits.  The  raw  material  coming 
mostly  from  foreign  lands  cannot  be  procured  save  at  a  fair 
price.  Whenever  capital  is  not  remunerated  it  is  readily  with- 
drawn ;  its  resources  are  ample  to  protect  itself.  As  to  over- 
sight its  excellence  is  so  essential  in  manufactures  and  its  supply 
so  limited  that  it  has  always  commanded  the  best  of  remunera- 
tion. It  cannot  be  forced ;  it  must  be  wooed  and  won  if  gained 
at  all.  In  this  oversight  which  organizes  and  directs  both 
capital  and  labor  and  applies  them  to  the  raw  material  which 
it  has  collected,  England  has  been  wonderfully  fortunate. 
This  executive  ability  supplied  by  the  middle  classes  has  built 
up  British  manufactures  so  as  to  make  England  the  workshop 
of  the  world ;  but  such  talent  as  this  sees  to  it  that  itself  is  well 
paid,  whoever  else  may  gain  or  lose.  With  labor,  the  fourth 
element,  however,  it  is  different.  In  conflict  with  either  of  the 
others  labor  gets  the  worst  of  the  contest.  The  history  of  the 
laboring  classes  from  the  earliest  times,  so  far  as  such  a  history 
can  be  evoked  from  obliviop,  shows  that  labor  has  heretofore 
been  unable  to  protect  itself.  Without  the  power  of  self- 
knowledge,  of  self-restraint,  of  self -direction,  without  the  power 
of  organization,  destitute  of  both  materials  and  tools,  the  work- 
ingmen  of  England  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  society  and  be  content  with  such  remuneration  as  the  other 
interests  deemed  expedient  to  give  them. 

But  now  in  England,  the  foremost  industrial  nation  in  the 
world,  the  tide  has  turned  and  labor  is  organizing  and  demand- 
ing, first,  that  henceforth  equally  with  capital  and  oversight 
and  raw  material  it  shall  have  its  just  share  of  remuneration ; 
and,  secondly,  that  these  shaU  take  also  their  fair  portion  of 
the  burden.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  commotion  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  That  this  demand  has  already  been  heard 
and  is  fast  being  granted  is  the  encouraging  sign  in  all  the  sad 
struggle,  which  saves  us  from  despair,  and  fills  eYeTj  lover  of 
humanity  with  the  assurance  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  world- 

What  has  happened  to  England  ?  She  has  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  her  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  upon 
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which  rests  her  existence  as  a  great  empire  has  been  serionsly 
threatened  by  foreign  competition,  not  only  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world  bat  even  in  her  own  TJnited  Kingdom.  To  hold 
her  own  thus  far  England  has  cheapened  her  labor  until  its 
price  has  been  forced  down  to  the  lowest  possible  rate ;  but  to 
no  avail.  Her  eyes  now  see  that  what  she  must  have  to  main- 
tain her  position  is  neither  cheaper  labor  nor  cheap  labor,  but 
labor  of  the  greatest  possible  skill  and  worth.  This  idea 
wrought  into  the  English  mind  has  already  accomplished  much. 
The  nation  has  at  last  resolved  to  put  it  into  execution.  Once 
aroused  to  a  necessity  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  never  balks- 
In  1870  Parliament  provided  a  system  of  public  schools  by 
which  splendid  results  far  beyond  anticipation  have  been 
secured.  This  year  $15,080,000  have  been  appropriated  in  aid 
of  national  education  in  addition  to  the  large  sums  raised  by 
local  and  other  measures.  The  employment  of  children  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  imless  they  have  first  been  well  trained  at 
school  is  restricted  by  law.  There  are  now  in  attendance  upon 
day  and  night  schools  no  less  than  5,080,000  pupils,  or  one  in 
six  of  the  entire  population.  Compulsory  education  is  doing 
much  for  the  laboring  classes.  But  in  addition  to  these  public 
schools  an  extensive  system  of  technical  schools  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  manufacturing  centers,  where  young 
men  are  trained  in  the  application  of  science  and  the  fine  arts 
to  industry.  The  laboring  classes  are  now  urged  by  every 
means  to  save  their  earnings.  The  postal  savings  bank  even 
sends  a  clerk  on  pay-day  to  stand  by  the  workman's  side  and 
ask  him  to  make  a  deposit.  There  are  savings  banks  connected 
with  1718  schools,  that  frugal  habits  may  be  encouraged  in 
children.  Great  increase  is  noted  in  the  number  of  depositors, 
the  amotmt  of  deposits,  and  the  average  sum  deposited  by  each 
person.  England  has  come  to  see  the  folly  of  the  old  poor 
law  and  by  reform  legislation  has  with  an  increasing  population 
decreased  the  number  of  paupers.  An  increase  in  the  average 
of  wages  during  the  past  fifty  years  is  also  to  be  admitted.  A 
diminution  of  crime  and  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  mortality  are 
also  reported.  The  Reform  Bill  recently  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  aims  to  enfranchize  2,000,000  of  men  and 
thereby  nearly  double  the  number  of  voters  in  Great  Britain, 
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will  doubtless  prevail  in  the  end  over  the  determined  oppom- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  for  the  workingmen  led  by  Glad- 
stone and  backed  by  the  Commons  and  public  opinion,  are  no 
longer  to  be  despised.  The  Lords  must  yield  or  be  swept  away 
by  the  rising  storm.  Bad  then  as  the  present  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  England  may  be,  we  are  justified  in  hoping 
that  the  worst  has  been,  and  that  the  tendency  to  better  things 
will  continue. 

The  large  emigration  is  itself  a  hopeful  sign.  Its  benefit  is 
not  so  much  in  that  every  one  that  leaves  makes  a  place  for 
another,  as  it  is  that^it  shows  English  capitalists  that  now  since 
modem  invention  has  made  migration  so  easy  and  America 
offers  so  many  inducements  to  English  operatives,  England 
must  ameliorate  more  and  more  the  condition  of  her  workmen, 
if  she  would  keep  them  at  home  and  away  from  the  workshops 
of  competing  nations. 

The  abuse  of  a  discovery  of  modem  science  will  tend  to 
make  England  persevere  in  her  good  resolution  to  give  labor 
its  fair  share  of  remuneration — ^the  discovery  of  dynamite. 
Labor  is  no  longer  powerless.  With  dynamite  so  easily  made, 
concealed,  and  exploded,  labor,  if  prohibited  from  social 
recognition,  excluded  from  political  rights,  kept  in  ignorance 
of  and  aloof  from  religion,  poorly  paid,  fed,  and  housed, 
crowded  out  of  the  country  into  the  purlieus  of  the  cities^ 
crazed  with  rum,  defying  in  its  desperation  all  right  and 
justice,  may  blow  up  raw  material  and  machinery,  capital  and 
capitalists,  overseers  and  all,  into  disorganization  and  anarchy, 
if  not  into  annihilation. 

English  conscience  and  English  interest  are  now  seen  to  be 
one  in  the  demand  that  the  English  laboring  classes  shall  have 
their  share  in  the  outcome  of  English  Ufe.  English  conscience 
and  English  interest  working  at  cross  purposes  have  accom- 
plished strange  things  in  history.  But  when  both  work 
together  they  never  fail  of  their  purpose. 

But  what  if  the  English  working  classes  gain  knowledge  and 
power  divorced  from  morality  and  religion?  What  if  they 
have  not  self-restraint  and  self -direction  ?  What  if  now  they 
get  the  power  and  use  it  to  settle  old  scores  and  take  sweet 
vengeance  ?    The  thought  makes  the  world  tremble.     Despo- 
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tism  embodied  in  a  Charles  I.  could  be  wounded  to  death  by 
the  headman's  axe ;  but  if  the  myriad-headed  populace  should 
become  the  despot,  who  could  play  the  part  of  executioner  ? 

Secular  and  technical  education  are  good  so  far  as  they  go. 
Food  and  raiment  and  a  place  to  lay  one's  head  are  essential ; 
but  the  laboring  classes  cannot  ^^live  by  bread  alona"  ^^A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that 
he  possesseth."  Self-restraint  and  self-reliance  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  soul's  recognition  of  and  submission  to  the 
power  and  beauty  of  the  moral  law,  eternally  executing  itself, 
as  embodied  in  a  personal  God  of  justice  and  of  love. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  agnosticism,  that  of  the  philosopher 
and  that  of  the  multitude ;  they  seem  alike,  but  their  similarity 
is  the  similarity  of  extremes.  The  philosophical  agnostic  is 
the  one  who  has  rejected  the  idea  of  God  that  has  been  calmly 
scrutinized.  The  agnosticism  of  the  laboring  classes  is  that  of 
those  who  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any 
deity ;  the  name  they  have  heard,  but  the  real  content  of  the 
idea  of  God  has  never  occurred  to  them. 

But  here  too  is  there  ground  for  hope.  There  has  been 
great  increase  in  Great  Britain  of  attendance  upon  Sunday 
schools,  there  being  according  to  the  latest  returns  an  attend- 
ance of  5,217,000  scholars.  General  Booth  with  his  Salvation 
Army,  and  Moody  and  Sankey  with  their  gospel  songs  and 
homely  phrases  have  been  each  in  his  own  way  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  healing  the  broken-hearted,  preaching 
deliverance  to  captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
setting  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised.  Good  Samaritans 
have  found  the  workingman  to  be  their  neighbor.  Thousands 
have  heard  and  believed,  promise  and  first  fruits  of  more  to 
follow. 

Jesus,  the  carpenter,  communicated  his  own  thoughts,  hia 
own  emotions,  his  own  purposes,  to  John,  the  fisherman,  who 
lay  in  his  bosom ;  by  so  doing  John  was  made  rich  in  thought^ 
in  emotion,  in  purpose ;  but  Jesus  was  none  the  poorer  for  all 
he  gave.  Whatsoever  of  thought  or  feeling  or  purpose  John 
received  from  Jesus  he  in  turn  gave  to  another,  having  freely 
received  he  freely  gave ;  but  in  giving  he  lost  nothing  of  it  all. 
By  giving  he  rather  increased  his  own  knowledge,  emotion,  and 
purpose. 
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Suppose  the  Hon.  John  Bright,  as  no  doubt  he  may  have 
done,  should  take  his  best  thought,  his  most  thrilling  emotion, 
his  noblest  purpose,  and  communicate  it  from  his  o'vm  brain  to 
the  brain  of  one  of  his  workmen,  from  his  own  heart  to  the 
workman's  heart,  from  his  own  will  to  the  workman's  will; 
what  would  be  the  result  of  such  communism  as  this!  Would 
the  Hon.  John  Bright  be  any  the  poorer  ?  Would  not  he  and 
the  workman  be  both  the  richer  f  Suppose  that  the  England, 
which  John  Bright  so  fully  represents,  should  take  the  work- 
ingman  to  its  own  bosom  and  communicate  to  his  brain,  to  his 
heart,  to  his  will,  England's  own  best  thought,  best  emotion, 
best  purpose,  would  this  England  be  any  the  poorer!  Would 
not  the  workingman  be  infinitely  richer  ?  Here  is  ChiiBtian 
communism ;  break  this  loaf  to  the  English  workingman  and  he 
will  no  longer  cry  for  a  stone  1 

Grand  old  England  I    What  wonders  has  she  not  wrought! 
She  has  girdled  the  earth  with  her  colonies  and  whitened  eveiy 
flea  with  her  sails,  and  filled  the  earth  with  the  products  of  her 
industry;  she  has  battled  victoriously  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom.     She  is  our  mother;  God  bless  her!     All  this  has 
she  wrought  with  nearly  a  million  paupers,  with  her  laboring 
classes  ostracized  from  good  society,  excluded  from  political 
power,  deprived  of  education,  destitute  of  religion,  poorly  paid, 
fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  driven  from  the  country  and  penned 
up  in  the  cities,  with  one-tenth  of  her  vitality  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  the  demon  of  rum.     What  would  she  not  have  accom- 
plished had  she  been  freed  from  this  terrible  incubus!    What 
will  she  not  accomplish  when  in  the  near  future  her  laboring 
classes  shall  be  crowned  with  manhood,  freed  from  the  slaveiy 
of  rum,  liberally  paid,  properly  clothed,  fed,  and  sheltered  in 
a  home,  when  they  and  their  children  shall  be  educated,  when 
social  standing  and  political  power  may  be  safely  put  in  their 
hands,  when  religion  shall  bind  them  with  cords  of  love  to  a 
God  whom  they  recognize  as  their  Father  and  the  Father  of 
men! 


\ 
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Abticlb  VIIL— immortality  AND  EVOLUTIOK 

Is  it  possible  for  a  man  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of 
[Evolution,  to  believe  in  individual  immortality?  The  scien- 
tific specialist  as  a  rule  answers  the  question  decidedly  in  the 
ne^tive.  The  man  whose  one  desire  is  to  keep  up  with  the 
ideas  usually  called  advanced,  accepts  his  dictum,  and  talks 
contemptuously  of  the  superstition  of  the  past.  The  truly 
broad  and  catholic  thinker,  a  George  Eliot  or  an  Emerson,  is 
driven  to  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  negative  doubt, 
practically  equivalent  to  unbelief.  The  intelligent  Christian 
holds  the  two  truths  side  by  side  in  his  mind,  carefully  preventing 
any  contact  between  them.  That  there  is  yet  another  possible 
position,  which  views  the  belief  in  a  future  Ufe  as  positively 
strengthened  by  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  law  of  progress, 
it  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  show. 

With  the  alleged  contradictions  between  Evolution  and 
Immortality,  this  is  not  the  place  to  deal.  They  all  rest  on 
the  assumption  that  the  correlative  development  o^H^rain  and 
mind  points  to  the  non-existence  of  mind  as  a  separate  entity, 
and  hence  to  the  impossibility  of  its  existence  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body.  How  groundless  is  this  assumption,  may 
best  be  shown  by  one  or  two  quotations.  "  The  utmost  possi- 
bility for  us  is  an  interpretation  of  the  process  of  things  as  it 
presents  itself  to  our  limited  consciousness,"  says  Spencer. 
"  Carried  to  whatever  extent,  the  inquiries  of  the  psychologist 
do  not  reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of  mind."  "The  relation  of 
thought  to  a  material  brain  is  no  metaphysical  necessity," 
writes  J.  8.  Mill,  "  but  simply  a  constant  co-existence  within 

the  limits  of  observation There  is,  therefore,  in  science, 

no  evidence  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  that  nega- 
tive evidence  which  consists  in  the  absence  of  evidence  in  its 
favor." 

Leaving,  then,  all  attempt  at  the  reconcilement  of  two 
things  which  cannot  be  directly  compared,  let  us  see  what 
results  from  considering  the  two  sciences  as  complemental,  and 
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bearing  to  each  other  something  the  same  relation  as  does, 
biology  to  mineralogy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  by 
immortaUty  we  mean  to  imply  continuance  of  individual  con- 
scious existence  after  death.  The  word  has  shared  the  fate  of 
many  others,  in  being  appropriated  of  late  years  by  a  school 
of  thinkers  who  desire  to  keep  the  religious  emotions  which 
have  formed  the  noblest  incentives  to  action  in  the  paB^  while 
sacrificing  the  definite  intellectual  beliefs  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  those  emotions.  But  the  attenuated  theory  which 
sees  in  the  beUef  in  immortaUty  only  an  assertion  of  the  some- 
what trite  fact  that  the  influence  of  our  lives  is  destined  to  be 
unending,  is  not  that  which  we  shall  adopt  in  the  present 
paper.  We  accept  the  Christian  hypothesis  in  its  fullest  sig> 
nificance ;  and  this  it  is  which  we  desire  to  study  in  the  light 
of  scientific  truth. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  postulate  the  fact  that  law,  in  this 
visible,  tangible  world,  is  continuous.  Phenomena  vary,  but 
force  is  constant,  and  it  is  on  this  truth  that  all  our  science 
depends.  Destroy  the  continuity  of  law,  and  you  destroy  all 
possibility  of  a  rational,  inductive  science.  Now  the  phenom- 
ena of  that  other  world  whose  reality  is  claimed  by  the 
believer,  are  manifestly  separated  by  a  sharp  line  of  division 
from  those  of  the  visible.  If  we  find  no  trace  of  the  action 
of  familiar  laws, —  if  these  novel  phenomena  are  apparently 
governed  by  entirely  new  forces,  having  no  continuity  with 
the  old, — the  unity  of  our  cosmic  theory  will  be  destroyed. 
Our  belief  in  the  super-sensible  world  will  not  indeed  be  anni- 
hilated ;  but  we  shall  hold  it  in  opposition  to  all  analogy,  and 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  inductive  science. 

It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  there  is  contradiction 
between  these  two  departments  of  science.  All  the  conditions 
lead  us  to  expect  it.  Investigated  at  different  times  in  the 
world's  history ;  the  one  a  belief  of  eighteen  hundred  years 
standing,  the  other  a  theory  of  yesterday ;  the  one  held  with 
the  greatest  ardor  of  faith  by  those  whom  the  world  calls  mys- 
tics, the  other  first  formulated  by  men  whose  contempt  for  any 
pretense  of  knowledge  concerning  a  world  other  than  the 
physical  was  barely  veiled;    each  believed  for  years  by*  its 
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adherents  to  be  radically  incompatible  with  the  other,  each 
viewed  with  distrust  and  dislike  by  the  other,  and  thus  pur- 
sued with  absolute  independence;'  it  would  not  indeed  be 
surprising  were  they  to  be  proved  incompatible,  nay,  antago- 
nistic. But  should  we  find  that  these  independent  and  hostile 
investigations  had  each  reached  one  aspect  of  the  same  funda- 
mental law ;  that  each  science,  incomplete  in  itself,  found  its 
complement  in  the  other,  and  that,  when  brought  together, 
they  showed  a  wonderful  unity  and  harmony — then,  indeed, 
although  in  one  sense,  we  should  have  no  additional  proof  for 
either,  we  should  trust,  with  wonderfully  increased  assurance, 
the  validity  of  our  conclusions  in  both. 

The  older  theory  of  Evolution  represented  its  path,  in  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  it,  as  a  straight  line.  Development  was 
orderly,  gradual,  unbroken.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  is 
granted  by  nearly  all  thinkers  that  the  true  expression  of  the 
law,  in  that  sphere  which  is  open  to  our  observation,  is  a  line, 
continuous  indeed,  but  sharply  deflected  from  its  original 
direction  in  at  least  one  point  of  its  course.  Such  deflection 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  anything  in  the  normal  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect ;  it  must  be  due  to  the  action  of  some 
anomalous  intrusive  force.  Concerning  the  nature  of  such 
force,  we  need  at  present  say  nothing,  we  need  only  postulate 
its  existence. 

Once  granted  the  substance  of  which  the  present  universe  is 
composed,  existing  as  a  nebulous  mass,  and  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion proceeds  with  all  harmony  until  an  advanced  stage  of 
development  is  reached.  The  whole  inorganic  world,  in  all  its 
wonderful  complexity  of  structure,  can  be  accounted'  for  by 
the  orderly  and  gradual  working  of  natural  laws  alone. 

Suddenly  there  manifests  itself  an  unprecedented  phenom- 
enon— ^a  phenomenon  out  of  the  line  of  previous  development, 
unaccounted  for  by  any  force  hitherto  recognized.  Life 
appears  upon  the  globe,  and  such  appearance  must  necessarily 
cause  a  deflection  of  the  straight  line  of  development 

That  science  has,  to  the  present  day,  failed  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  is  now  acknowledged  even 
by  those  who  were  once  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  that 
doctrine.    Between  the  simplest  germ  of  living  protoplasm 
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and  the  most  complex  mineral,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  inorganic  by  any  effort  of  its  own  to 
bridge  that  chasm.  The  change  can  only  be  acconnted  for  by 
the  action  of  some  new  intrusive  force,  whose  nature  we  can 
not  divine.  Its  result  is,  however,  evident  and  undisputed. 
Matter,  by  its  means,  is  lifted  into  correspondence  with  a  new 
environment,  infinitely  more  complex  and  heterogeneous  than 
was  the  former  one. 

The  law  now  continues,  with  no  break,  even  apparent,  until 
we  reach  a  point  where  theories  diverge — ^the  point  of  the 
introduction  of  conscious  mind.  The  old  idea  that  man  was 
the  result  of  a  special  creation  has  been  discarded  as  regards 
his  physical  nature ;  but  concerning  his  mental  and  moral 
character,  the  question  is  still  mooted.  Many,  even  among 
men  of  science,  think  that  the  will,  and  the  higher  moral 
instincts,  cannot  be  accounted  for  as  being  in  the  straight  line 
of  animal  development,  and  differing  from  brute  intelligence 
in  degree  but  not  in  kind.  They  claim  that  here,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  we  must  postulate  the  entrance  of  an  intrusive  force, 
and  a  resulting  deflection  of  the  line  of  development.  We 
can  not  here  attempt  to  discuss  this  question.  Whatever  its 
solution,  it  does  not,  as  we  have  before  shown,  alter  materially 
the  nature  of  the  problem  before  us. 

Here,  then,  is  the  last  word  of  scientific  evolution.  It  has 
brought  us  from  the  first  appearance  of  matter  as  a  nebulous 
and  chaotic  mass,  to  the  summit  of  human  inteUigenoe.  It 
has  shown  us  the  action  of  the  law  of  continuity,  mysteriously 
in  harmony  with  the  sudden  lifting  of  matter  into  correspond- 
ence with  an  environment  to  which  it  was  otherwise  dead. 

But  its  revelation  is  in  its  nature  fragmentary.  It  answers 
none  of  our  questions  concerning  the  destiny  of  our  race  or  of 
ourselves ;  it  does  not  seek  to  explain  the  anomalous  phenom- 
enon of  seIf-<M)nsciousness.  Postulating  Force  and  Substance, 
it  simply  traces  the  action  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  It  teUs 
us  nothing  concerning  the  source  of  these  external  forces,  the 
nature  of  the  developing  substance,  or  the  cause  of  the  devel- 
opment 

Leaving  then  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  physical  science,  let  us  pass  in  review  certain  alleged  truths 
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concemiiig  man's  pgychical  nature.  The  ground  here  changes 
materially.  Instead  of  studying  development  from  genus  to 
genus,  we  must  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  genus  homo. 
Putting  on  one  side  the  phenomena  of  matter,  we  direct  our 
thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  mind.  Our  knowledge  has  so 
far  been  reached  through  observation ;  henceforth,  it  must  rest 
ultimately  on  the  testimony  of  consciousness. 

The  fundamental*  belief  of  spiritual  science  viewed  from 
the  human  side,  is  that,  at  a  certain  point  of  man's  develop- 
ment, there  enters  an  intrusive  force,  working  an  unprece- 
dented change  in  his  nature.  This  force,  which  cannot  be 
reached  in  the  continuous  line  of  natural  development,  is  life- 
giving.  It  transforms  man's  nature,  forcing  upon  him  new 
internal  relations,  which  necessitate  adjustment  to  new  exter- 
nal relations.  It  brings  him  into  correspondence  with  a  new 
environment.  The  longer  this  correspondence  continues  the 
more  does  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  advance  in  heterogen- 
eity, in  definiteness,  in  complexity.  In  other  words,  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  an  environment  which  bears  to  the 
sphere  of  organic  life  such  a  relation  as  does  that  sphere  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  inorganic. 

Although  the  entrance  of  this  force  is  cataclysmic,  its  action 
is  gradual,  its  firat  beginnings  often  barely  perceptible.  The 
correspondence  is  at  its  best  imperfect  and  partial  in  the  pres- 
ent life,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  real,  it  must  be  imperishable,  for 
it  exists  between  the  organism  and  an  environment  which  is 
qpiritaal,  and  hence  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  decay  which 
govern  the  material  world.  The  man  whose  nature  has  been 
thus  transformed,  who  has  entered  on  the  spiritual  life,  has 
within  him  something  which  material,  physical  death  can  not 
conquer.    He  is  a  partaker  of  immortality. 

The  doctrine  of  individual  permanence  after  death  which 
we  have  just  reached,  is  sufficiently  startling.  It  may  well 
excite  our  suspicions  from  its  apparent  want  of  scientific 
analogy.  Here,  then,  it  will  be  well  to  pause,  and  compare 
the  result  of  our  investigations  in  the  two  directions  of  physical 
science  and  objective  psychology. 

*  The  treatment  of  this  point  is  borrowed  from  Drommond's  "  Natu- 
xal  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 
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To  a  certain  point,  we  are  struck  by  the  identity  of  law. 
The  New  Testament  writers,  from  whom  the  modem  Christian 
theories  are  all  derived,  certainly  had  never  heard  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Evolution,  tmd  had  no  idea  that  in  their  statements 
concerning  the  life  that  is  from  above,  they  were  tracing  the 
action  of  a  scientific  law,  to  be  discovered  centuries  after  their 
death ;  yet  such  is  the  case.  The  phenomena  differ ;  but  the 
law  is  the  same,  and  the  account  of  that  new  life  which  is  in 
Christ  gains  fresh  force  as  we  see  hoW  perfectly  it  agrees  with 
Mr,  Spencer's  definition  of  all  life  as  "  the  adjustment  of  inter- 
nal to  external  relations,"  and  how  exactly  its  action  follows 
the  law  of  Evolution. 

Moreover,  the  complemental  nature  of  the  two  sciences 
forces  itself  upon  us.  Where  physical  science  ends,  spiritual 
science  begins.  The  former  traces  the  development  of  living 
matter  till  it  brings  us  to  the  human  race.  That  race  mani- 
fests phenomena  so  striking  and  peculiar  that  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  here  physical  evolution  has  reached  its  Umit, 
is  contented  with  its  work,  and  abruptly  suspends  its  action. 

But  is  that  work  complete?  Is  man,  with  all  his  varied  fac- 
ulties, his  exquisitely  adjusted  organism,  an  end  worth  aU  this 
tremendous  expenditure  of  force  and  material  ?  For  the  answer 
we  can  look  nowhere  but  to  the  testimony  of  man  himself;  and 
that  testimony  unanimously  answers  ^*No."  If  the  complex 
organism  serve  no  end  beyond  itself,  then  the  whole  scheme 
and  method  of  evolution  has  ended  in  a  gigantic  failure. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  truth.  Perhaps  a  stoical  agnosticism  is 
destined  to  be  the  end  of  the  researches  of  the  human  race 
into  its  nature  and  its  destiny.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  science 
which  comes  to  us  vested  with  the  authority  of  ages,  which 
alone  has  given  to  humanity  the  faith  and  the  courage  to  pur- 
sue those  very  investigations  whose  end  may  be  thus  suicidal 
The  message  of  this  science  is  no  uncertain  one.  The  action 
of  the  Law  of  Evolution  is  not,  it  tells  us,  a  line  broken 
abruptly  off  and  leading  nowhere.  When  physical  develop- 
ment is  complete,  the  law  does  not  end ;  it  simply  transfers  its 
action  to  another  and  a  higher  sphere  A  new  direction  is 
given  to  the  line,  and  in  that  direction  our  straining  eyes  can 
trace  it  for  a  short  distance  before  the  veil  of  physical  death 
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conceals  its  farther  action  from  our  sight.  The  hnman  organ- 
ism, with  all  its  varied  and  subtle  adjastments,  is  yet  dead. 
As  to  the  mert  elements  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  and 
.nitrogen,  there  enters  an  informing  force,  indefinable,  intan- 
gible, yet  real,  lifting  these  dead  elements  into  relation  with 
an  environment  which  is  in  truth,  compared  with  that  which 
they  had  previously  known,  supernatural ;  so  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  with  its  elements  of  thonghts,  volitions,  emotions,  there 
comes  a  power,  a  life,  indefinable,  yet  actual,  lifting  these 
elements  into  relation  with  that  which  to  them  is  indeed 
supernatural,  showing  the  possibility  of  development  unend- 
ing, giving  earnest  of  infinite  environments  with  which  in 
turn  the  expectant  spirit  may  come  in  contact. 

But  it  may  be  urged  this  scientific  analogy,  however  plausi- 
ble, is  misleading.  The  conditions  here  are  changed.  The 
relations  of  the  spiritual  to  the  natural  differ  in  many  ways 
from  those  of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  great  distinction,  that  while  the  chemical  elements 
are  inert  and  unt^onscious,  the  spirit  of  man  must  acquiesce  in 
the  action  of  this  new  spiritual  force.  Moreover,  your  theory 
degrades  most  men,  after  all,  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  and 
leaves  them  with  no  hope  beyond  the  grave ;  for  on  your  own 
showing,  this  higher,  spiritual  life  is  granted  only  to  a  few. 

In  answer  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  one  of  the  primary  laws 
of  evolution  that  as  it  continues  and  changes  its  action  from 
one  sphere  to  another,  its  workings  become  more  compound. 
The  law  must  adj^^t  itself  to  the  complex  conditions  which  its 
own  action  has  brought  about  Once  granted  the  evolution  of 
conscious  life  and  the  power  of  self-knowledge,  it  is  inevitar 
ble  that  the  organism  should,  of  its  own  choice,  acquiesce  in 
the  action  of  the  higher  force.  The  complication  of  the 
problem  does  not  destroy  the  action  of  the  law. 

Concerning  the  second  objection,  it  is  enough  to  urge  once 
more  the  fact  that  the  silence  of  science,  and  her  failure  to 
corroborate  theologic  beliefs  does  not  necessarily  disprove  such 
beliefs.  Our  only  object  is  to  show  the  scientific  accuracy  of 
the  statement, ''  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life."  The  law  of 
the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  seems  indeed  to  accord  wonder- 
fully with  the  statement  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  verse  ; 
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but  our  work  is  constmctive,  not  destmctiye,  and  our  aim  to 
difiCTiBB,  not  possible  annihilation,  but  probable  immortalitj. 

And  this  brings  ns  again  to  that  belief  in  individual  permar 
nence  after  death  which  is  the  crucial  point  in  our  dificussion. 
Here,  surely,  we  have  reached  a  dogma  thoroughly  unscien- 
tific. We  find  in  the  dealings  of  nature  no  hint  at  the 
perpetuation  of  the  individual  In  the  struggle  to  reach  the 
highest  type,  she  wipes  whole  races  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  inexorable  indifference.  She  uses  each  species  as  a  step, 
by  which  she  may  mount  nearer  to  her  goal.  Each  individual 
carries  the  development  of  the  race  a  fraction  farther  on,  and 
then  sinks  into  nothingness.  It  would  seem  that  a  sublime 
arrogance  alone  could  inspire  in  man  the  absurd  idea  of  an 
immortal  destiny  for  his  own  personal  self. 

Moreover,  we  find  no  hint  in  the  whole  course  of  nature  at 
so  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  a  phenomenon  as  existence 
apart  from  this  present  material  organism.  The  most  accurate 
and  definite  testimony  could  hardly  make  us  put  faith  in  such 
existence ;  how  much  less,  then,  can  we  do  so,- when  we  have  in 
its  favor  nothing  but  a  few  distant  traditions,  which  bear  upon 
them  every  mark  ot  poetic  legends,  framed  in  a  credulous  age, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  man's  unreasoning  discontent. 

At  first  sight,  these  considerations  seem  overwhelming. 
But,  before  condemning  completely  the  hope  of  immortality 
as  a  futile  and  insane  dream  of  a  restiess  brain,  let  us  look  at 
the  subject  a  little  longer. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  length  of  life  is  a  simple  in- 
ference from  its  quality,  and  that  the  belief  in  existence  after 
death  is  a  corollary  from  belief  in  a  spiritual  life  for  man  now. 
Scientific  proof  of  such  life  is,  of  course,  impossible.  No 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  lower  species  can  ever  enable  it  to  fore- 
tell the  nature  or  even  the  real  existence,  of  the  next  higher. 
The  reasoning  must  be  presumptive  only,  and  demonstration 
must  ultimately  rest  on  testimony.  No  argument  concerning 
the  eflSciency  of  such  testimony  is  here  in  place.  Simply 
stating  that  it  exists,  and  has  by  the  majority  of  mankind  been 
accepted  as  trustworthy,  we  proceed  to  consider  such  fragmen- 
tary hints  on  the  subject  as  ase  offered  us  by  science. 

We  notice  first,  as  we  have  done  before,  the  invariable 
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appearance  of*  new  laws  to  govern  new  conditions.  As  nnder 
the  principles  of  Evolution,  matter  reaches  higher  stages  of 
development,  each  increase  in  complexity  demands  the  appear- 
ance of  some  new  controlling  force.  The  laws  of  Biology  do 
not  exist  until  the  development  of  the  living  beings  which 
they  are  to  govern ;  the  laws  of  political  economy  and  of  his- 
torical progress  have  no  force  as  applied  to  any  race  of  animals 
lower  than  man.  For  what  evolution  produces,  it  must  pro- 
vide, and  lower  laws  are  constantly  overruled  and  counteracted 
by  higher.  II  is  urged  that  the  law  of  Death  is  universal — 
man  as  well  as  brute  must  submit  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  statement  that  the  brute  perishes  completely  is  a  pure 
assumption.  Moreover,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  there 
can  be  no  life  whose  nature  is  such  as  to  enable  the  organism 
to  survive  physical  death.  All  matter  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Studying  the  inorganic  world,  one  would  think 
it  impossible  for  the  law  to  be  disregarded;  yet  the  plant 
grows  upward  toward  the  sky.  Death  is  not  violated;  it  is 
superseded  by  eternal  life. 

When  we  consider  carefully  the  nature  of  man,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  here  we  find  such  new  conditions 
as  must  demand  new  laws  to  govern  them.  In  the  first  place, 
man  is  apparently  the  culminating  point,  the  finished  product, 
of  organic  evolution.  This  is  no  mere  assumption.  We  are 
driven  to  the  inference  by  the  unprecedented  phenomena 
which  accompany  his  appearance  upon  the  scene.  The  evo- 
lution of  conscious  mind  would  seem  to  be  the  final  effort  of 
the  laws  governing  matter.  When  the  principle  of  develop- 
ment has  produced  an  organism  which  can  recognize  its  own 
existence,  and  comprehend  the  forces  which  brought  it  here, 
we  feel  that  it  has  in  a  sense  mastered  these  forces,  and  that  it 
is  time  for  some  new  power  to  grant  it  scope  for  further 
development  elsewhere. 

This  subjective  probability  is  corroborated  by  the  objective 
fact  that  nature,  having  apparently  perfected  her  type,  now 
devotes  her  energies  to  the  development  of  the  individual. 
We  can  trace  no  particular  variety  within  the  genus  oyster ; 
when  nature  descries  an  advance  she  involves  a  new  type ;  but 
between  the  savage  and  the  European,  how  vast  a  difference  I 
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Development  from  genus  to  genus  is  appareatly  superseded 
by  development  within  the  genus.  The  growth  of  Personality 
is  indeed  by  many  regarded  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Evolution.  We  can  see  foreshadowings  of  it  in  some  of  the 
higher  animals,  as  dogs  and  horses ;  but  among  all  the  varied 
species  on  our  globe,  it  can  be  said  of  man  alone  that  no 
one  unit  exactly  resembles  any  other.  The  principle  of  in- 
crease  of  individuality  governs  all  historical  development 
From  the  passive  absolutism  of  the  East  to  the  democracy  of 
America ;  from  the  rigid  art  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  portraits 
of  Millais;  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  the  poems  of 
Browning  the  underlying  law  of  growth  is  that  of  differentia- 
tion. The  principle  holds  when  we  consider  advance  in 
human  civilization  alone  no  less  than  in  passing  from  one 
genus  of  animals  to  another. 

The  law  of  Evolution  has  thus  produced  a  new  order  of 
things.  It  has  developed  a  number  of  conscious  individuals, 
each  differing  from  each.  The  old  laws  are  inadequate  to  gov- 
ern such  anomalous  phenomena.  By  all  scientific  analogy,  we 
expect  a  new  law  to  appear,  which  shall  in  some  peculiar 
sense  apply  to  the  individual :  and  we  claim  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  problem  are  satisfied  by  no  result,  save  that 
which  man  reached  centuries  ago  by  a  radically  different 
method — ^the  law  of  individual  immortality. 

For  this  personality,  so  complex  and  delicate  in  its  mechan- 
ism, can  not  be  satisfactorily  developed  within  the  brief  space 
of  seventy  years.  Unless  we  are  to  retrograde  and  return  to 
the  old  principle  of  social  as  distinguished  from  individual 
development,  we  must  believe  in  the  possibility  for  every  man 
of  further  growth,  after  that  catastrophic  disturbance  which 
we  call  death.  Man  without  immortality  is  incomplete. 
There  is,  in  each  individual  of  the  race,  a  desire  for  perfection, 
a  need  for  something  higher  than  he  can  attain  in  this  life.  If 
the  destiny  of  man  be  annihilation,  his  existence  is  the  moet 
tremendous  scientific  anomaly  ever  known.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  we  find  faculties  with  no  objective  correlates.  The 
existence  of  respiratory  organs  points  inexorably  and  scien- 
tifically to  air  that  can  be  breathed ;  shall  we  say  that  man's 
consciousness  of  faculties  that  strain  after  a  spiritual  atmofi- 
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phere  points  to  a  simple  delusion  ?  It  is  improbable  that,  as 
is  sometimes  said,  these  aspirations  imply  merely  fntnre  social 
development.  They  are  too  definite  and  personal,  and  more- 
over, as  we  have  just  shown,  such  development  would  be  a 
scientific  retrogression.  They  must  point  to  individual  perfec- 
tion, and  such  perfection  can  be  attained  only  in  a  life  con- 
tinued after  death. 

The  idea  of  immortality  violates  no  law.  The  new  condi- 
tions which  its  novel  phenomena  necessitate  are  wonderfully 
in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  law  of  evolution  in  the 
natural  world.  For  what,  essentially,  is  this  spiritual  life, 
.  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  in  its  nature  eternal  ?  It  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  bringing  the  organism  into  correspondence  with 
an  environment  which  is  spiritual,  unchanging,  everlasting. 
In  this  life,  the  correspondei^ce  is  indeed  imperfect ;  but  so 
far  as  it  exists,  it  cannot  be  subject  to  annihilation,  dependent 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  perishable  body.  Correspondence 
with  an  eternal  environment  is  in  its  very  nature  unending,  and 
the  man  who  has  in  this  world  begun  to  live  the  spiritual  life, 
cannot  perish,  but  must  live  forever. 

Thus  we  reach  our  conclusion.  The  relation  of  the  theory 
of  Evolution  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  obscure  and 
involved.  A  direct  comparison  of  the  two  sciences,  is,  of 
necessity,  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  leaves  us  much  where 
it  found  us.  It  is  only  when  we  compare  the  conclusions  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  each,  that  we  see  how  wonderfully 
the  two  are  complemental,  and  in  what  harmony  they  unite 
in  giving  us  a  scheme  of  existence,  incomplete,  it  is  true,  but 
coherent,  scientific,  and  clear.  We  have  not  indeed  proved 
the  truth  of  immortality.  Such  proof  could  only  be  gained  by 
direct  testimony  from  the  spiritual  world,  and  confident  hope 
of  the  life  to  come  must  always  rest  upon  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  But  we  have  tried  to  show  that  the  idea  is  in  wonderful 
harmony  with  the  other  workings  of  nature.  Without  it,  the 
theory  of  Evolution  is  incomplete,  fragmentary,  hopeless ;  but 
when  this  complemental  truth  is  added,  the  theory  gains  a 
scientific  completeness  and  a  noble  unity.  We  conclude,  in 
short,  that  the  belief  in  individual  immortality  is  the  legiti- 
mate sequence  of  faith  in  the  law  of  Evolution. 
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Article  IX.— UNDERGROUND  RUSSIA. 

Underground  Russia,  Revolutionary  Profiles  and  Sketches 
from  Life  by  Stepniak.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons :  K  Y.,  1883. 

Stepniak's  book  is  to  me  a  most  refreshing  bit  of  reading. 
I  wonder  why  so  little  has  been  said  about  it.  Its  preface, 
written  by  LavrofE,  is  dated  London,  March  4,  1882.  There 
has  certainly  been  time  for  its  merits  to  become  known,  but  I 
do  not  find  that  it  has  been  adequately  noticed.  What  is 
Nihilism  and  what  are  the  Nihilists  ?  Stepniak  undertakes  to 
answer  these  questions.  It  is  worth  while  to  know  what 
N^ihilism  means,  but  how  thoroughly  the  novelists  and  re- 
porters have  obscured  the  subject !  Nihilism  is  a  philosophical 
system  or  it  is  a  set  of  blood-thirsty  assassins.  One  who  reads 
Turghenefi^  and  the  newspapers  makes  his  choice  or  decides 
that  the  whole  subject  is  unintelligible.  But  the  author  of 
"  Underground  Russia  "  speaks  from  his  own  knowledge  and  to 
the  point. 

Under  the  pseudonym  of  Stepniak,  an  energetic  actor  in  the 
Russian  revolutionary  movement  shares  his  experiences  with 
the  public.  Of  course  he  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  with  a 
purpose.  There  is  ever  so  much  strong,  personal  feeling  evi- 
dent in  his  descriptions,  and'  emphasis  is  laid  upon  such 
portions  of  his  theme  as  are  intended  to  call  forth  sympathy  in 
the  reader.  However,  this  fact  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book 
as  literature ;  and  indeed  in  its  design  and  in  the  happy  delin- 
eation of  character  "  Underground  Russia  "  is  very  good  litera- 
ture. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  translation  is  not  better. 
For  example,  one  notices  "polemist,"  '^sentence  of  a  jury," 
"  interned,"  ''  long  eyebrows,"  and  a  lack  of  taste  throughout. 

Lavroff  claims  for  Stepniak's  book  an  unique  place  among 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  describe  Nihilism. 
He  says  that  of  previous  writers,  those  attached  to  the  Russian 
press  have  failed  to  publish  the  whole  truth ;  that  such  candid 
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writing  as  has  appeared  is  still  inaccessible  to  the  European 
public,  being  in  the  Russian  or  Ukrainian  language;  that, 
as  for  the  few  European  scholars  who  know  the  Bussian 
language,  the  materials  furnished  by  the  revolutionary  press 
are  quite  insufficient  for  them,  and  do  not  save  them  from 
great  blunders.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  Russia  and  pf  the 
conditions  of  the  Bussian  people  must  be  presupposed,  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  possess.  The 
progress  of  the  revolutionary  movement  must  have  been 
followed  step  by  step,  and  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  imderstand 
the  substitution,  within  a  very  brief  period,  of  other  theoret- 
ical and  practical  questions  for  those  formerly  in  vogue. 

In  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  movement  there  are 
three  steps  to  be  distinguished.  First  in  point  of  time  came 
Nihilism;  next,  Revolutionary  Socialism;  last,  the  present 
phase,  namely,  Terrorism.  The  genuine  Nihilism  was  no 
more  than  a  philosophical  and  literary  movement,  which  flour- 
ished  in  the  first  decade  after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs ; 
that  is  to  say,  between  1860  and  1870.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  Nihilism  was  absolute  individualism.  It  was  the 
negation  of  all  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  individual  by 
society,  by  family  life,  and  by  religion.  Nihilism  was  a  reac- 
tion, not  against  political  despotism,  but  against  that  moral 
despotism  which  weighed  upon  the  private  and  inner  life  of 
the  individual.  Nihilism  attacked  religion  and  the  victory 
was  definitely,  absolutely  gained.  '^  Among  people  in  Russia 
with  any  education  at  all,  a  man  now  who  is  not  a  materialist, 
a  thororlgh  materialist,  would  really  be  a  curiosity."  NihiUsm 
proclaimed  war  not  only  against  religion,  but  against  every- 
thing not  based  upon  pure  and  positive  reason — ^for  example. 
Art,  together  with  everything  which  excites  the  sentiment  of 
the  beautiful  A  shoemaker  is  superior  to  Raphael,  because 
the  former  makes  useful  things  while  the  latter  makes  things 
of  no  use  at  all  I  Nihilism  attacked  the  prejudices  respecting 
woman.  Mr.  Schuyler  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  ''  except  as  a  wife  a  woman's  existence  was  scarcely  rec- 
ognized," and  much  of  that  tradition  had  come  down  to  our 
days.  How  fully  the  purpose  of  emancipation  was  efi^ected  is 
seen  in  such  terrible  examples  of  devotion  and  heroism  as 
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Sophia  Perovskia  and  Yera  Zassolic.  ^'  The  almofit  religions 
fervor  of  the  Knssian  Revolutionarj  movement  mnst  in  great 
part  be  attributed  to  women." 

The  change  from  Nihilism  to  Revolutionary  Socialism  was  a 
result  of  the  example  set  by  the  Paris  Commune.  With  1871 
came  the  more  active  phase  of  Bussian  socialism.  The  Nihilist 
sought  his  own  happiness  and  his  ideal  of  a  reasonable  and  realis- 
tic life ;  the  Bevolutionist  sought  the  happiness  of  others,  sacri- 
ficing his  own.  His  ideal  is  a  life  full  of  suffering  and  a 
martyr's  deatL  The  former,  owing  to  inferior  activity,  was 
never  known  outside  his  own  country ;  the  latter  has  acquired 
a  terrible  reputation  and  is  called  in  the  world  by  the  name  of 
the  former.  The  former  argued  in  favor  of  individual  free- 
dom ;  the  latter  agitated  in  favor  of  political  reforms.  It  was 
a  change  from  words  to  deeds.  The  whole  Russian  social 
edifice  was  pronounced  rotten  and  the  reforms  of  Alex- 
ander II.  inadequate.  All  the  abundant  enthusiasm  of 
the  Bussian  character  was  enlisted.  Men  and  women  devoted 
their  lives,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  to  the  propaganda.  As 
yet  the  means  employed  were  comparatively  harmless,  but  the 
devotion  lavished  upon  the  effort  to  make  converts  to  the  new 
social  doctrines  was  unexampled.  Not  only  young  men  and 
women  of  the  most  aristocratic  families  labored  for  fifteen 
hours  a  day  in  the  factories  and  workshops  and  fields,  in  order 
to  reach  and  influence  the  masses,  but  those  in  secure  and  hon- 
ored positions  were  not  less  ardent.  In  1877-78  came  the 
trials  of  the  agitators — ^public  trials,  designed  to  intimidate. 
The  contrary  effect  was  produced.  Fanaticism  was  inttensLfied 
and  took  a  new  form.  The  government  must  be  attacked,  but 
no  longer  with  argument  merely.  Socialism  became  Ter- 
rorism. A  revolution,  as  that  is  understood  in  western 
Europe,  was  impossible.  The  disproportion  between  the 
material  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  revolutionary  party  and 
those  of  the  government  was  too  great.  Even  a  rising  of 
importance,  like  those  of  Paris,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Many  of  those  who  would  sympathize  in  such  an  effort  were 
scattered  throughout  the  villages  and  small  towns.  There  wa& 
no  controlling  city  population.  Secret  attack  was  resolved 
upon,  as  the  only  resort  left  to  the  Eevolutiom'sts. 
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The  first  sanguinary  events  took  place  a  year  before  Ter- 
rorism was  erected  into  a  system.  They  were  isolated  cases 
without  political  importance,  bat  they  clearly  showed  that  the 
'milk  of  love'  of  the  socialists  of  the  previous  luster  was 
already  being  changed  into  the  gall  of  hatred — ^hatred  directed 
first  of  all  against  the  more  immediate  enemies,  the  govern- 
ment spies.  In  various  parts  of  Bussia  some  half-dozen  of 
these  were  killed. 

These  first  acts  of  bloodshed  could  not  stop  here.  If  time 
were  consumed  in  killing  a  vile  spy,  why  allow  the  gendarme 
who  sent  him  forth  to  live  unpunished?  or  the  procurator? 
or  the  head  of  the  police  ?  and  so  on  mounting  by  degrees  ta 
the  person  of  Alexander  II.  The  Russian  has  the  courage  to 
be  logical.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  Eftriking  peculiarities 
of  the  Buesian  character  that  it  never  hesitates  before  the 
practical  consequences  of  a  chain  of  reasoning. 

On  January  24,  1878,  Vera  Zassulic  shot  General  TrepofE, 
who  had  ordered  a  political  prisoner  to  be  fiogged.  Twa 
months  afterwards  she  was  acquitted  by  a  jury.  The  press 
and  the  public  were  unanimous  in  confirming  the  verdict  of 
the  jury;  but  the  Emperor  went  in  person  to  visit  Trepoff 
and  ransacked  the  whole  city  in  search  of  the  acquitted 
Zassulic,  in  order  to  put  her  in  prison.  The  general  discontent 
grew  beyond  measure.  The  liberal  party,  which  had  sought 
reform  by  means  of  the  existing  political  organization,  turned 
in  despair  ta  the  Socialists  and  joined  hands  with  them  in  the 
struggle  against  despotism.  The  Emperor  went  so  far  as  to 
annul  the  decision  of  his  own  Senate  which  had  granted  the 
petition  of  pardon  of  the  accused  in  the  trial  of  the  193.  In 
a  word,  the  government  was  not  supported  by  the  nation,  by 
any  class,  or  by  the  laws  which  had  made  itself.  Against  such 
a  government  everything  is  permitted. 

Everyone  knows  what  events  followed  when  all  hope  had 
been  placed  in  assassination — ^the  events  of  1878-1882.  What 
of  the  actor  in  this  ditima  of  blood,  the  Terrorist  ?  Stepniak's 
admiration  is  unqualified.  He  is  noble,  terrible,  irresistibly 
fascinating,  for  he  combines  in  himself  the  two  sublimities  of 
human  grandeur — ^the  martyr  and  the  hero. 

But  the  value  of  what  Stepniak  has  written  about  the  Ter- 
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roriflt  is  not  lessened  by  this  outspoken  partisanship.  Our 
author  expressly  disclaims  all  political  significance  for  the 
book,  and  the  absence  of  effort  to  be  or  appear  impartial  or 
philosophical  increases  its  valne  as  well  as  its  interest.  It  is 
candid. 

In  the  sketches  of  character  which  follow  the  introdnctoiy 
matter,  of  which  the  substance  has  now  been  given,  the  author 
is  speaking  about  friends  or  giving  personal  experience. 
These  sketches  have,  in  part  at  least,  the  value  of  memoirs. 
Strong,  vivid,  intensely  personal,  they  are  to  be  commended 
just  as  they  stand.  I  should  like  to  say  only  that  the  author's 
female  friends  are  handled  with  so  much  confident  skill, 
while  men  are  treated  with  a  deference  just  perceptible ;  the 
color  of  men's  eyes  and  the  dress  and  presumable  age  of 
women  are  noted  so  particularly,  that  there  is  some  force  in 
the  suggestion.  Is  Stepniak  a  woman  ? 

In  these  sketches  the  reader  is  introduced  not  only  to  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  organization  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  but  the  system  and  practical  working  of  that 
organization  are  described  by  a  specialist  Newspaper  re- 
porters have  made  the  public  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
several  plots  for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor — ^those  at 
least  which  have  been  discovered.  These  may  be  passed  over : 
but  it  is  certainly  entertaining  to  be  introduced  to  the  Ukri- 
vateli  (concealers),  who  combine  with  their  ostensible,  non- 
explosive  occupations,  an  auxiliary  service  in  the  cause  of 
Terrorism.  "They  are  a  large  class,  composed  of  people  in 
every  position,  beginning  with  the  aristocracy  and  upper 
middle  class  and  reaching  even  to  the  minor  officials  in  every 
branch  of  the  government  service,  including  the  police,  who, 
sharing  the  revolutionary  ideas,  take  no  active  part  in  the 
struggle,  for  various  reasons,  but  making  use  of  their  social 
position,  lend  powerful  support  to  the  combatants  by  conceal- 
ing, whenever  necessary,  both  objects  and  men."  It  is 
interesting  to  read  an  editor's  description  of  the  secret  press — 
so  secret  that  only  one  of  the  several  editors  of  an  influential 
paper  knows  where  the  office  is  situated 

It  would  be  useless  to  undertake  to  calculate  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Socialists.     The  party  is  very  large,  numbering 
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ImndredB  of  thonsands,  perhaps  even  millions  of  men.  This 
mass  of  people  does  not,  however,  take  a  direct  part  in  the 
struggle.  It  entrusts  its  interests  and  its  honor  to  those  who 
make  the  revolution  their  sole  occupation.  The  work  is  done 
by  a  committee  or  committees,  as  it  seems,  supported  and 
quietly  aided  by  a  large  fraction  of  the  entire  population. 
Such  committees  remain  small.  It  is  well. for  the  cause  that 
they  should  be  so,  but  the  limitation  is  certainly  not  due  to  set 
purpose.  It  arises  of  itself  and  in  a  very  simple  manner ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  killing  off  of  the  superfluous.  The  office  of 
executioner  is  taken  by  the  government.  By  a  tendency 
inherent  in  every  political  secret  society,  the  revolutionary 
organization  endeavors  to  extend  itself;  to  attract  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  persons ;  to  spread  its  ramiiications  far 
and  wide.  When  once  a  certain  point  has  been  reached  how- 
ever, means  are  wanting,  and  as  a  consequence,  there  is  an 
inevitable  relaxation  in  the.  measures  of  security,  combined 
with  a  certain  relaxation  of  discipline,  which  always  corres- 
ponds with  the  undue  extension  of  the  society.  The  inevitable 
result  of  this  is  a  *'  disaster,"  a  "  deluge  " — some  blood-letting 
by  the  government.  But  the  struggle  is  not  so  unequal  as 
might  appear.  It  is  not  a  contest  between  a  party  and  the 
nation,  but  between  a  party  and  the  government,  while  the 
nation  looks  on  with  indecision.  What  is  to  be  the  end  ?  The 
hope  of  the  Revolutionists  is  in  the  support — or  rather  non- 
interference— of  the  people.  By  yielding  to  the  reasonable 
requests  of  the  nation,  the  government  may  restore  things  to 
their  regular  course,  for  in  a  free  country  terrorism  cannot 
exist  Until  such  reforms  the  revolution  will  continue,  for 
terrorism,  revolutionary-socialism,  nihilism,  are  and  have  been 
only  the  peculiar  forms  which  discontent  with  the  administra- 
tion has  taken,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  political 
and  social  problems  to  be  solved. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  Stepniak  pleads  the  Revolutionist 
cause  with  eloquence.  It  is  not  within  my  purpose  to  pre- 
scribe the  quantity  of  salt  to  be  taken  in  this  connection ;  but 
having  attempted  to  do  justice  to  his  professions  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  an  important 
confession.     Stepniak's  heroes  may  be  worse  than  they  are 
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.painted,  but  they  are  probably  not  better.  For  instance,  the 
characters  of  Clemens  and  Ossinsky.  These  gentlemen  appar- 
ently have  not  hesitated  to  use  a  decidedly  low  kind  of  deceit 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  plans.  Is  this  underhand  character 
of  the  movement  the  real  explanation  of  its  unsavoriness  ? 
The  agitators  have  many  noble  traits  and  their  purposes  may 
be  all  right,  but  their  way  of  doing  things  is  sneaking. 

Wallace  has  put  the  matter  very  nicely.  ^^In  Russia 
reformers  have  been  trained  not  in  the  arena  of  practical  poli- 
tics, but  in  the  school  of  political  speculation.  As  soon,  there- 
fore,  a«  they  begin  to  examine  any  simple  matter  with  a  view 
to  legislation,  it  at  once  becomes  a  '^  question "  and  flies  up 
into  the  region  of  political  and  social  science.  Men  trained  in 
this  way  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  homely  remedies,  whicli 
merely  alleviate  the  evils  of  the  moment.  They  wish  to  "  tear 
up  evil  by  the  roots,  and  to  legislate  for  future  generations  as 
well  as  for  themselves." 
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Abticlb   X.— taxation   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

in.  Thb  Ikterkal  Rbybnub. 

SsTTiNO  aside  the  amounts  received  for  carriage  of  the  mails, 
i^oinage  of  bullion,  official  fees  and  other  minor  sources  of  reve- 
nue, the  most  of  which  are  acquired  under  what  I  have  called 
the  commercial  title  as  compensation  for  specific  services  ren- 
dered, the  annual  expenses  of  the  United  States  are  provided 
for  by  the  duties  on  imports  and  the  internal  revenue  duties. 
According  to  the  statement  for  1880  the  minor  sources  yielded 
in  round  numbers  $22,000,000,  the  customs  $187,000,000,  and 
the  internal  revenue  $124,000,000,  in  all  itither  more  than 
$8S8|000,000.  The  largest  burden  is  apportioned  to  the  cus- 
toms with  the  distinct  object  of  augmenting  the  cost  of  certain 
articles  of  foreign  origin  beyond  their  real  values  in  order  to 
ensure  the  sale  of  competing  domestic  articles  at  remunerative 
price&  This  has  been  effected  by  laying  a  great  variety  of  du- 
ties, specific,  ad  valorem,  and  compounds  of  the  two,  upon  a 
great  number  of  different  articles,  the  pressure  of  conflicting 
and  unequal  interests  upon  the  government  having  produced 
a  confusion  which  defies  all  analysis  and  classification.  It  is 
quite  useless  to  consult  the  tariff  for  anything  beyond  the 
broad  principle  common  to  all  the  protected  interests  that  the 
public  exigencies  of  the  State  must  be  made  to  subserve  the 
private  ends  of  business  enterprise  by  keeping  foreign  products 
at  their  real  values  out  of  the  American  market  The  public 
exigencies  utilized  in  this  way  are  not  the  ordinary  liabilities 
of  the  State  in  its  normal  conditions  of  peaceful  prosperity,  but 
the  enormous  expenditures  precipitated  by  the  rebellion  of 
I860.'  The  measure  of  the  pressure  put  upon  the  government 
by  private  interests  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the  tariff  to-day  as 
'*  reformed  "  by  the  last  Congress  is  substantially  what  it  was 
in  the  act  of  1862.  This  act  was  distinctly  a  war  measure, 
drafted  without  sufficient  precedents  in  our  political  experience 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  provide  for  obligations  con- 
tracted in  the  same  off-hand  and  lavish  manner.    It  is  an  heroic 
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docament,  lifted  above  all  the  ordinary  hesitations  of  economic 
science  by  the  supreme  emotion  of  the  hour,  the  haste  for 
self-sacrifice  and  the  indomitable  will  to  conquer.     On  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  return  to  victorious  peace 
it  would  have  disappeared  in  time  along  with  martial  law, 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  other  extraordinary 
provisions    for    an    extraordinary    emergency,    had    not   the 
manufacturers,   enriched  by   the    general   inflation   of   prices 
put  upon   their  goods,  insisted  on  its  continuance.    So  for 
twenty  years  the  State  at  peace  abroad  and  at  home  has  made 
war  on  the  industries  of  other  countries  at  the  expense  of  one 
class  of  its  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  another;  at  this  moment 
is  annually  drawing  from  the  customs  to  protect  American 
manufacturers  from  the  foreigner  the  amounts  it  drew  from  the 
same  source  to  protect  the  commonwealth  from  the  rebellioD. 
The  inevitable  decrease  of  taxation  since  the  close  of  the  war 
which    should    have  taken   effect  equally   by   reduction  all 
around  has  been  effected  by  exaggerated  reductions  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  to  compensate  the  immovable  fixity  of  the  tariff 
on  imports.     The  internal  revenue  act  of  1862  is  the  compan- 
ion to  the  customs  revenue  act,  and  is  if  possible  more  conspicu- 
ously a  war  measure  than  the  other  in  that  it  expresses  more 
distinctly  and  without  complication  of  motives  the  readiness  of 
the  people  to  anticipate  any  requisitions  of  the  government  for 
the  defense  of  the  State.     It  is  a  medley  like  the  other  of  spe- 
cific, ad  valorem,  and  compound  duties  spread  broadcast  over 
the  wealth  and  activities  of  the  country,  but  for  this  very 
reason  that  it  was  wholly  the  inspiration  of  the  hour  and  un- 
sustained   by  any  interested   class  after  the  emergency  had 
passed,  it  felt  the  first  effects  of  the  return  to  peace  and  to 
lower  taxation.     Whatever  relief  has  been  accorded   to  the 
people  in  twenty  years  has  come  by  repealing  some  clause  of 
the  original  internal  revenue  act  and  not  by  any  general  re-ad- 
justment of  the  whole  burden  to  the  distribution  of  the  national 
wealth.     The  demand  for  relief  is  to-day  more  imperative  than 
ever  before,  for  the  reason  that  the  State  is  at  last  approaching 
the  embarrassments  of  a  surplus  which  it  cannot  apply  wholly 
to  the  reduction  of  its  capital  debt,  and  the  demand  of  the  pro- 
tectionist is  of  course  that  the  pressure  on  the  people  and  the 
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perplexity  of  the  State  shall  be  removed  bj  abolishing  what  is 
left  of  the  internal  revenue.  It  follows  that  the  downward 
movement  in  one  class  of  taxes  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
immobility  in  the  other  and  that  both  are  in  diiferent  ways 
parts  of  the  policy  of  protection.*  We  need  not  look  to  the 
one  tariff  any  more  than  to  the  other  for  the  simple  motive  of 
providing  for  public  expenses  by  equable  taxation  of  the  na- 
tional wealth,  for  a  particular  tax  of  any  kind  admits  of  such 
adjustment  only  in  company  with  all  other  taxes.  Considering 
the  evident  interest  and  disposition  of  the  manufacturing  clasa 
to  concentrate  the  whole  burden  upon  imports,  we  have  only 
to  ask  how  any  part  of  the  internal  revenue  system  has  escaped 
repeal,  what  are  the  special  motives  which  have  determined 
the  State  to  reserve  any  home  products  for  taxation. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  the  ad  valorem  duties,  which 
are  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  customs  tariff,  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  other,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  relative  inaccessibility  of  domestic  products  to  valuation. 
The  taxes  levied  under  the  Act  of  March  3d,  1883,  now  in 
force  are  either  special  taxes,  or  of  the  nature  of  specific  and 
proportional  duties,  classified  as  follows : 

Special  taxes  ranging  from  $2.40  to  $2.60  paid  for  business  licenses  by 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  and  tobacco. 
In  addition  to  the  license,  manufacturers  of  stills  pay  |20  for  each  worm 
or  still ;  retailers  of  leaf  tobacco  80  cents  for  each  dollar  of  monthly 
sales  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  $500  per  annum. 

Distilled  spirits  pay  90  cents  per  proof  gallon ;  imitations  of  wines  10 
cents  x)er  pint ;  fermented  liquors  $1  per  barrel  of  81  gallons.  Manu- 
factured tobacco  and  snuff  8  cents  per  pound  ;  cigars  $8,  and  cigarettes 
from  60  cents  to  $8  per  thousand. 

Banks  and  bankers  pay  one-twelfth  of  one  per  cent,  each  month  on 
average  circulation  ;  and  ten  per  cent,  on  certain  notes  used  for  circula- 
tion and  paid  out. 

This  last  tax  is  what  I  have  called  a  proportional  duty 
because  like  the  ancient  system  of  tithes  and  other  taxes  paid 
in  kind,  of  which  it  is  a  curious  survival,  it  takes  a  definite 
proportion  of  a  particular  kind  of  property,  namely  about  one 

*  Thus  the  Act  of  March  8d,  1888,  establishing  the  customs  tariff  now 
in  force,  is  appropriately  entitled  an  "Act  to  reduce  internal  revenue 
taxation,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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per  cent  per  annum  of  that  form  of  money  current  as  bank  cir- 
culation ;  whereas  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  although 
paid  in  money  are  proportioned,  the  former  to  the  quantity, 
the  latter  to  the  value,  of  some  other  commodity.  A  dollar 
upon  a  barrel  of  beer  is  a  specific  duty,  25  per  cent  of  its 
value  upon  an  imported  watch  an  ad  valo!rem  duty,  but  one 
per  cent,  of  the  circulation  of  a  bank  a  proportional  duty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  government  does  not  collect 
the  proportional  duty  by  actually  appropriating  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  circulation  of  any  bank.  It  allows  the  bank-notes 
to  be  issued  to  their  full  amount  in  the  regular  coarse  of  busi- 
ness and  collects  the  equivalent  of  one  per  cent,  of  them  from 
the  bank  itself,  so  that  the  duty  is  really  a  certain  sum  of 
money  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  another  sum;  is  a 
money  tax  levied  upon  money  precisely  as  the  specific  or  ad 
valorem  duty  is  a  money  tax  levied  upon  some  commodity 
other  than  money. 

An  obvious  reason  for  selecting  bank  circulation  from  other 
forms  of  money  or  its  representatives  for  taxation  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  strictly  limited  by  law,  is  a  matter  of  official  record, 
and  is  secured  from  depreciation  by  bonds  of  the  United 
States  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States ;  in 
other  words  is  property  perfectly  accessible  to  the  government 
At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  another  motive  was  fur- 
nished in  the  fact  that  bank  circulation  is  a  part  of  the 
currency  of  the  country,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
active  form  of  circulating  capital,  so  that  it  seems  to  possess  in 
the  highest  degree  both  the  qualities  which  fit  any  commodity 
for  taxation,  the  greatest  distributing  power  along  with  the 
greatest  accessibility.  But  here  we  come  upon  those  peculiar 
properties  which  distinguish  money  as  the  permanent  common 
standard  of  values  and  the  universal  medium  of  exchanges 
from  all  other  exchangeable  property.  For  by  virtue  of  these 
properties  money  does  not  carry  along  and  accumulate  succes- 
sive charges  upon  it  as  other  commodities  do,  but  always 
remains  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  value.  A  $6  gold 
piece,  or  a  $100  bank-note  if  perfectly  secured,  continues  to  be 
worth  five  dollars  or  a  hundred  dollars  and  no  more,  whether 
subject  to  taxation  or  other  charges  or  not.     But  a  Swiss 
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watch  having  paid  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent,  is  imme- 
diately worth  that  much  more  in  the  American  market,  carries 
the  dnty,  along  with  all  the  other  preceding  charges  upon  it,  to 
the  purchaser.     The  reason  for  this  notable  difference  between 
the  two  commodities  is  very  obvious.    The  watch  is  not  a 
standard  of  values  and  a  medium  of  exchanges  and  does  not 
circulate  as  such.     Its  circulation  is  nothing  but  its  passage 
through  different  bands  from  the  maker  to  the  user,  and  along 
the  whole  passage  its  identity  is  never  lost  and  its  destination 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  circulation  for  use  as  a  time-keeper  is 
never  forgotten,  until  at  last,  laden  with  all  the  successive 
charges  put  upon  it  by  the  maker,  the  carrier,  the  importer, 
the  retail  dealer,  it  reaches  the  consumer  who  foots  the  whole 
bill.     Its  appearance  in  the  world  of  commerce  as  an  article  of 
purchase  and  sale,  that  is  as  circulating  capital,  is  merely  tran- 
sitory and  incidental  to  its  final  disappearance  from  circulation 
as  an  article  of  fixed  capital,  that  is  as  a  commodity  for  use. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  a  bank  of  issue  has  paid  out  its  notes 
for  $100,000  and  has  received  that  amount  of  money,  say  in 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  in  return  therefor.     When  it 
comes  to  dispose  of  this  particular  sum  of  coin  to  its  customers 
it  cannot  charge  them  with  the  government  tax  for  the  reason 
that  the  coins  so  taxed  are  indistinguishable  in  character  and 
Talue  from  all  other  coins  of  the  same  denomination  and  which 
are  untaxed.     They  have  no  individuality,  no  identity  of  their 
own,  no  distinctive  properties  as  coin,  like  those  of  the  watch, 
fitting  them  for  specific  use  as  a  commodity,  and  are  not  meant 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  circulation.     On  the  contrary  they  are 
meant  to  be  kept  in  it,  and  all  the  properties  which  political 
economists  dwell  upon  as  fitting  the  precious  metals  for  money, 
their  uniformity  of  substance,  their  durability,  portability  and 
the  rest,  are  properties  fitting  them  for  circulation  in  indistin- 
guishable units,  each  of  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  all 
other  units  of    the  same  denomination.*      Were  the  bank 

*  Money,  as  the  political  economists  observe  with  much  iteration,  is 
originally  nothing  more  than  a  commodity  like  any  other,  having  an 
intrinsic  exchangeable  value  determined  precisely  as  all  values  are,  but 
selected  from  other  commodities  for  continuous  circulation  because 
more  than  any  of  them  it  has  physical  properties  which  fit  it  for  becom- 
ing and  remaining  a  measure  and  expression  of  values.     Of  these 
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therefore  to  imitate  the  importer  of  the  watch  and  charge  its 
$100,000  in  gold  coin  with  the  duty  paid  upon  it,  giving  it 
thereby  an  individuality  distinguishing  it  from  other  coin  ot 
the  same  denominations,  its  customers  would  simply  go  to 
the  loan  office  over  the  way,  or  to  the  savings  bank,  and  bor- 
row money  just  as  good  which  had  paid  no  tax  or  other 
charges  not  common  to  money  in  general.*  It  follows  that 
while  all  taxes  must  now  be  collected  in  money  no  tax  should 
be  laid  upon  money,  for  money  is  a  form  of  property  which 
however  accessible  to  taxation  has  absolutely  no  direct  dis- 
tributing power.  In  fact  the  tax  upon  bank  circulation  takes 
effect  wholly  where  it  falls,  is  divided  up  in  the  shape  of 
diminished  profits  among  the  several  proprietors  of  the  bank. 

The  only  question  therefore  is  whether  this  deduction  from 
the  profits  of  circulation  is  equitable  to  the  banker,  that  is,  is 
according  to  the  uniform  rate  of  taxation  for  all.  His  circula- 
tion is  in  the  shape  of  notes,  or  promises  to  pay,  say  $100,000, 
on  demand  without  interest  He  is  therefore  in  possession  of  a 
fund  the  use  of  which  costs  him  nothing  and  which  in  the 

properties  the  most  important  is  the  one  of  which  the  text-books  seem 
to  say  least,  its  extreme  simplicity  and  enduring  uniformity  of  sub- 
stance, which  ensures  the  eqidvaJence  of  all  coined  units  of  the  same 
denomination ;  not  that  a  five  dollar  gold  pieoe  will  always  and  evcsy- 
where  purchase  the  same  amounts  of  other  conmiodities,  but  that  it 
will  purchase  exactly  as  much  as  any  other  five-dollar  piece  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  uniformity  and  sta- 
bility of  the  currency,  this  immimity  of  any  pfurt  of  it  from  charges  not 
common  to  the  whole,  the  certainty  that  it  will  *'  move  all  together  if  it 
move  at  alL"  Hence  the  mistake  of  laying  a  tax  upon  the  money  repie- 
sented  by  bank  circulation  in  the  midst  of  untaxed  money ;  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  bi-metalist  who  fancies  that  a  '*fiat*'  of  Congress  or 
the  consent  of  mankind  will  create  identity  and  equivalence  where 
nature  has  put  inexpugnable  separation  and  inequality. 

*  Precisely  the  same  thing,  of  course,  would  happen  to  the  imported 
watch  if  after  paying  duty  it  found  other  watches  in  circulation,  each 
exactly  like  itself,  which  had  paid  no  duty.  On  the  other  hand  a  quan- 
tity of  money  shipped  to  a  remote  point  would  carry  and  distribute  all 
the  charges  for  freight,  insurance  and  so  on,  if  on  reaching  its  destina- 
tion it  did  not  find  its  equivalents  circulating  free  from  charges.  What 
the  State  has  done  is  to  put  a  tax  on  money  which  by  its  own  law,  as  of 
necessity,  brings  no  more  than  it  did  before,  or  than  other,  untaxed 
money,  does  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  that  is,  a  tax  on  property 
which  has  no  distributing  power. 
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course  of  business  be  could  loan  out  at  a  clear  profit  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest  But  here  tbe  government  steps  in  with 
two  requisitions  in  security  of  the  circulation.  First,  he  must 
keep  on  band  as  a  reserve  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  tbe 
amount  of  it  in  coin  of  the  United  States,  which  is  unproduc- 
tive wealth ;  and,  second,  he  must  deposit  with  tbe  Treasurer 
United  States  registered  bonds  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  90 
of  the  whole  circulation.  It  follows  that  of  the  entire  amount 
of  $100,000  borrowed  without  interest  only  $76,000  is  avail- 
able for  profitable  investment,  which  sum  invested  in  United 
States  bonds  yields  at  current  quotations,  say,  3  per  cent  or 
$2250  per  annum.  But  the  government  tax  of  1  per  cent 
upon  $100,000  in  circulation  is  $1000  or  very  nearly  half  the 
whole  profit,  and  were  the  rate  made  uniform  everywhere  be- 
tween 40  i^nd  50  per  cent  of  tbe  annual  product  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  would  be  taken  by  the  State.  This  most  exorbi- 
tant taxation  appears  therefore  to  be  a  kind  of  penalty  inflicted 
upon  the  banker  for  enjoying  the  use  of  money  without  paying 
for  it,  a  confiscation  of  property  to  which  be  is  not  so  clearly 
entitled  as  he  would  have  been  bad  be  given  an  equivalent  for 
it  But  this  assertion  of  defective  or  inferior  right  on  the  part 
of  the  banker  amounts  to  the  assertion  of  a  right  on  the  part  of 
tbe  government  to  share  as  joint-proprietor  in  his  profits;  a 
right  incapable  of  definition,  for  if  tbe  State  is  entitled  to  40 
per  cent  of  tbe  profits  why  not  to  the  whole?  In  any  case  its 
right  is  no  more  than  that  of  any  moral  agent  to  enter  into 
possession  of  its  own,  if  as  proprietor  in  a  bank  then  certainly 
not  as  sovereign  exacting  tribute,  and  if  as  sovereign  then  cer- 
tainly not  as  proprietor.  Any  amount  of  the  profits  may 
belong  to  tbe  proprietor  but  to  the  sovereign  only  so  much  as 
is  required  for  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  sovereignty  according  to  the 
uniform  rate  for  all. 

The  remaining  taxes  of  the  internal  revenue  tarifi^,  those 
upon  tobacco  and  alcoholic  fluids,  although  complicated  by 
the  list  of  special  taxes  are  more  intelligible,  and  of  far  greater 
practical  importance  as  tbe  larger  part  of  the  revenue  is  drawn 
from  them.  As  a  commodity  subject  to  taxation  tobacco  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  property  like  bank  circulation.  Owing  to 
tbe  wide  extent  of  its  growth  and  the  diffuse  form  in  which  it 
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is  put  upon  the  market  it  is  peculiarly  inaccessible  to  measure- 
ment and  valuation,  but  on  the  other  hand  by  reasou  of  its 
immense  consumption  and  its  minute  subdivision  upon  sale  it 
has  a  very  high  distributing  power;  there  are  few  articles 
which  carry  the  charges  upon  them  to  a  greater  number  of  con- 
sumers. Od  the  whole  it  is  clearly  indicated  for  taxation  and 
for  a  relatively  high  taxation.  But  a  glance  at  the  tariff  re* 
veals,  what  for  the  rest  is  notorious,  the  presence  of  another 
motive.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  popularly  held  to  be  a  form  of 
self-indulgence,  a  hurtful  or  at  the  best  an  unprofitable  sen- 
suality which  the  State  may  fittingly  discourage  by  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer.  This  with  an  added 
accent  due  to  the  alleged  noxiousness  of  the  drug  is  the  com- 
plex feeling  which  has  prompted  all  sumptuary  laws;  the 
feeling  that  with  the  poverty  and  hardship  in  the  world  indul- 
gence in  the  superfluous  has  something  deserving  of  punish- 
ment in  it,  or  any  how,  of  restraint  Ab  matters  stand  the 
State  has  no  answer  to  this  reasoning,  for  if  it  is  right  in 
increasing  the  cost  of  foreign  products  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer,  it  is  right  in  increasing  the  cost  of  a  useless  or 
hurtful  luxury  for  the  benefit  of  everybody. 

It  is  in  the  taxation  of  alcoholic  beverages  that  this  con- 
sideration reaches  its  greatest  force,  for  here  we  have  to  do 
with  an  article  which  in  its  worst,  that  is  its  cheapest  and  com- 
monest form,  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  curses  of  the  country 
and  the  aga  It  is  impossible  to  name  an  article  accessible  to 
the  State  which  invites  taxation  by  so  many  different  and  pow- 
erful considerations.  Its  effects  are  so  deplorable  and  the 
craving  for  it  so  powerful  that  it  has  divided  the  people  into 
two  classes,  the  abstinent  who  denounce  the  use  of  it,  and  the 
consumers  who  will  have  it  at  any  cost ;  on  the  one  hand  a 
moral  sentiment,  which  has  more  than  once  kindled  into  irre- 
sistible emotion,  demanding  taxation,  on  the  other  an  insatiable 
appetite  ready  to  submit  to  it  We  need  not  wonder  that  the 
State  has  availed  itself  of  the  double  opportunity  to  satisfy  the 
sentiment  and  to  profit  by  the  appetite,  has  found  its  most  pro- 
ductive single  source  of  revenue  in  taxes  which  obstruct  the 
sale  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  commodities. 

But^^here  again,  only  this  time  more  distinctly  than  before, 
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and  with  graver  consequences  in  the  moral  order,  there  is  the^ 
same  confusion  as  to  the  functions  and  rights  of  the  State.     Its  t 
functions  are  to  protect  the  people  from  the  common  enemy,  '. 
and  to  do  this  in  one  specific  way,  namely,  by  passing  what* ' 
ever  laws  are  needed  to  define  a  wrongful  act  and  appoint  the( 
appropriate   penalty.      That   the  sale  of    alcoholic  fluids   is 
necessarily  and  always  an  act  of  the  enemy  no  one  pretends, 
but  everyone  admits  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it 
becomes  so.     What  are  these  circumstances?     It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  State  to  say  what  they  are,  that  is.  to  pass  laws  de- 
fining the  wrong  and  distinguishing  it  exactly  from  the  cases 
in  which  the  same  act  is  no  wrong  or  is  right,  and  declaring 
what  penalties  shall  be  inflicted  if  it  is  committed,  and  what 
higher  penalties  if  it  is  persisted  in.     Has  the  United  States 
done  this?    No  it  has  not.     There  are  no  State  definitions  of 
it,   no  prohibition  of  it,  and  no  penalties  for  it.     The  whole 
subject  has  been  left,  where  for  the  rest  it  rightfully  belongs 
to   the  local  governments.    For  the  national  government  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  fluids  are  no  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor, and  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation  to  that  effect  \ 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  petnalties. 

Now  for  the  discbarge  of  its  functions  in  punisking  offenders 
clearly  specified,  and  suppressing  offenses  clearly  defined  by  the 
law,  the  State  is  entitled  to  a  certain  uniform  proportion  of  the 
property  of  each  of  its  subjects  and  to  no  more.  Wrong-doing 
on  the  part  of  a  subject  is  no  motive  for  exceeding  this  uni- 
form proportion ;  it  is  not  a  motive  for  taxation  at  all  but  a 
motive  for  punishment  True  the  punishment  inflicted  accord- 
ing to  law  may  be  a  fine  or  a  confiscation  which  goes  into  the 
treasury  as  part  of  revenue,  and  were  perfect  justice  possible 
there  would  be  no  need  for  any  other  revenue.  'But  its  desti- 
nation as  revenue  does  not  affect  its  character  as  penalty  or 
assimilate  it  to  tribute  drawn  from  the  innocent  that  penalties 
may  be  inflicted.  Whatever  penalties  are  necessary  to  sup- 
press and  punish  the  immoral  use  of  Swiss  watches,  Virginia 
tobacco,  or  Chicago  whiskey,  let  the  State  take  according  to  due 
form  of  law,  and  if  fines  and  confiscations  are  among  them  so 
much  the  better  for  the  law-abiding  whose  burden  of  tribute  is 
thereby  diminished.     But  to  tax  the  wicked  seller  or  consumer 
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of  the  injarious  article  is  to  confound  the  guilty  with  the  inno- 
cent and  to  involve  the  State  in  the  vicious  circle  of  raising 
revenue  to  punish  and  prevent  wrong,  which  it  condones  and 
perpetaates  in  order  to  raise  revenue. 

We  reach  here  a  fundamental  and  comprehensive  principle 
both  of  right  and  of  expediency,  concerning  equally  the 
authority  of  the  State  and  the  efficiency  of  its  action,  namely, 
that  as  it  is  armed  with  no  power  not  expressly  provided  in 
the  constitution,  so  it  should  use  its  constitutional  power  for  no 
purpose  not  expressly  defined  in  the  law.  It  is  armed  by  the 
constitution  with  all  powers  necessary  to  avert  danger  from  the 
commonwealth,  but  its  duty  is  to  identify  publicly  the  foe  be- 
fore it  strikes  him.  that  it  may  strike  according  to  the  law,  in 
which  it  expresses  or  will  in  time  be  made  to  express  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  not  according  to  its  own  caprice  or  impulse 
or  passion.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  State  has  not  done. 
It  has  neither  sought  to  ascertain  and  express  the  will  of  the 
people  in  legislation,  nor  has  it  waited  for  legislation  in  order 
to  act  Under  cover  of  the  right  to  lay  taxes,  which  it  pos- 
sesses for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  providing  for  its  necessary 
expenses,  it  has  inflicted  penalties  of  the  most  formidable  kind 
for  offenses  which  it  has  nowhere  defined,  in  obedience  to  mo- 
tives which  it  has  nowhere  avowed.  And  this  not  in  one  case 
but  in  all  cases;  its  entire  fiscal  system  is  an  elaborate  instru- 
ment for  concentrating  upon  certain  classes  of  its  subjects  bur- 
dens which  belong  in  equal  measure  to  all.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  a  perversion  of  its  power  which  cannot  endure ; 
which  will  disappear  either  by  the  abrupt  and  violent  reaction, 
or  by  the  steadfast  pressure  and  slow  attrition,  of  popular  in- 
stincts and  convictions.  All  the  unconscious  forces  at  work 
in  the  body  politic  converge  along  with  the  abiding  purposes 
of  the  people  upon  the  ideal  of  a  State  deriving  its  resources 
equally  from  the  wealth,  as  it  derives  its  authority  from  the 
consent,  of  all  its  constituents,  and  exercising  its  power  for 
their  common  welfare. 
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Article  XL— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Thb  Book  op  the  Bkginnin&s.* — ^It  is  a  broad  church  that 
can  find  standing-ground  among  its  clergy  for  the  author  of  this 
little  book.  Let  this  be  said  to  the  honor  of  that  church.  It 
justifies  its  claim  to  Christian  Catholicity.  The  church  that  will 
not  tolerate  a  free  and  candid  investigation  of  the  Biblical  docu- 
ments, within  the  limits  of  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  evangelical 
testimony,  will  find  itself  unable  to  meet  the  moral  and  religious 
wants  of  a  critical  age.  The  Christian  public  of  this  country, 
and  especially  the  clerical  portion  of  it,  has  not  yet  adjusted 
itself  to  the  free  spirit  of  modern  Biblical  criticism.  Dr.  New- 
ton will  doubtless  hold  his  ecclesiastical  position,  thanks  to  the 
controlling  influences  of  his  church,  but  it  will  be,  as  it  has  already 
been,  at  considerable  cost  of  personal  comfort.  He  has  been,  and 
will  be,  subjected  to  severe  and  sometimes  coarse  censure.  The 
scribe,  who  is  supposed  to  be  instructed  in  the  "  things  new  and 
old  ''  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  can  trace  the  Genesis  of  this  intel- 
ligent and  honest  book  to  a  freak  of  insanity  in  its  author,  suc- 
ceeds, if  in  nothing  else,  in  displaying,  on  his  own  part,  a  touch 
of  the  insanity  of  bigotry  and  ignorance.  The  clerical  commo- 
tion stirred  by  the  presentation  of  Dr.  Newton's  critical  views, 
whatever  our  opinion  of  their  correctness,  is  certainly  illustrative, 
not  so  much  of  clerical  piety,  as  of  clerical  intolerance  and  inca- 
pacity for  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  grave  questions  at  issue. 
The  Episcopal  Church  is  not  the  only  one  that  is  sometimes  served 
by  the  devil's  attorney,  and  Dr.  Newton  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  been  summoned  before  the  august  court  of  the  religious  edi- 
tor or  the  secular  reporter.  The  Congregational  churches  have 
made  for  themselves  an  honorable  record  of  devotion  to  Christian 
freedom  in  the  discussion  of  theological  questions.  But  there  is 
an  effort  to  dishonor  the  record  and  to  lift  the  standard  of  an 
ignorant  and  intolerant  revolt.  The  appearance  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture  by  Prof.  Ladd,  a  work  alike  honorable  to 

*  The  Book  of  (ht  Beginnings.  A  study  of  Gknesis,  with  an  introduction  to  th« 
Pentateuch.  By  R.  Hebeb  Newtoh,  Rector  of  All  Souls'  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  City.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York,  27  and  29  West  23d 
street    London :   18  Henrietta  street,  Covent  Gkuden.     1884. 
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American  scholarship  and  to  Christian  reverence  and  faith,  a  work 
notable  for  the  judiciousness  of  its  critical  methods  and  results 
and  for  its  conservative  and  constructive  character,  has  proved  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  campaign  of  caricature  and  detraction,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  so-called  religious  newspapers  and  periodicals 
connected  with  the  Congregational  churches.  Prof.  Ladd  and  Dr. 
Newton  have  both  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  class  of  men  whose 
chief  characteristic  seems  to  be  How  not  to  understand  it,  and 
whose  vocation,  How  not  to  state  it  fairly  when  they  do  understand 
it  But  in  their  work  they  part  company.  Their  work  is  not  to  be 
named  here  in  close  connection.  Those  who  would  see  the  differ- 
ence between  conservative  and  radical  criticism  and  between 
thorough  and  hasty  work  may  profitably  compare  *'The  Doc- 
trine of  Second  Scripture  "  and  *'  The  Book  of  the  Beginnings.'* 
It  must  be  said,,  however,  that  the  work  before  us  does  not  claim 
to  be  a  thorough  discussion  of  its  own  limited  topia  Its  contents 
originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  popular  lectures,  delivered  oa 
Sabbath  afternoon  in  the  regular  course  of  professional  duties. 
We  have  here  a  discussion  of  the  unity,  composite  character,  and 
gradual  growth  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  takes  positive  ground  with 
respect  to  its  variety  of  sources,  its  mythical  elements,  its  contra- 
dictory traditions,  its  non-Mosaic  authorship,  and  it  advocates  the 
view  that  the  patriarchal  traditions  are  rather  tribal  than  per- 
sonaly  although  not  without  a  personal  nucleus.  The  work  bears 
the  marks  of  investigation  but  of  hasty  conclusion.  Its  material 
is  ill-digested.  We  find  no  self-assertion  nor  arrogance  here,  but 
a  very  guileless  Omniscience.  The  author  undertakes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  critical  school  which  he  follows,  to  know  more  than 
he  or  any  other  man,  at  the  present  stage  of  Biblical  science,  is 
able  to  know.  One  is  obliged  to  wonder  at  this  tranquil  sense  of 
infallibility  and  at  the  inadequate  basis  of  this  prodigious  wis- 
dom. There  is  no  doubt  a  critical  sense.  It  finds  what  the  ordi- 
nary student  does  not  and  cannot.  But  it  is  likely  to  make  itself 
ridiculous  with  its  capricious  assumptions  and  inadequate  geue^ 
alizations.  Let  it  be  true  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  composite  work, 
that  it  is  a  historic  growth,  that  this  at  once  involves  and  ex- 
plains many  repetitions,  confusions,  and  contradictions,  and  that  in 
its  present  form  it  is  of  non-Mosaic  authorship.  It  is  difiicult  to  see 
how  any  well-informed  and  candid  person  can  question  this.  Let  it 
be  true  that  criticism  hits  here  and  there  upon  original  sources  in 
this  composite  work.     Let  it  be  true  that  myth  sometimes  gives 
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itself  out  as  history,  and  that  fragments  of  tribal  legend  and  tra- 
dition emerge  sometimes  in  the  form  of  personal  histories.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  know  all  about  the  Genesis  of 
the  records,  that  we  can  explain  just  how  they  grew,  or  out  of 
what  material,  under  what  hands,  or  from  what  age  or  ages  they 
emerged.  Myth,  as  Rothe  maintains,  may  be  a  necessary  stage 
in  the  development  of  religion,  but  genuine  history  also  is  nec- 
essary to  genuine  revelation,  and  he  who  finds  more  myth  than 
history  in  the  early  Hebrew  records  does  not  adequately  under- 
stand them  nor  the  Hebrew  religion.  The  simple  realism  of  the 
Patriarchal  traditions  forbids  their  identification  with  tribal 
myths  and  traditions.  We  have  no  criticism  with  respect  to  the 
honesty,  the  freedom,  and  the  respectfulness  of  Dr.  Newton's 
work,  we  criticise  rather  its  assumptions  and  generalizations ;  we 
may  question  also  his  wisdom  in  not  proceeding  with  greater 
caution  in  the  discussions  of  grave,  critical,  ethical,  and  religious 
questions  in  the  presence  of  a  promiscuous  audience. 

Bbahmoism.* — A  Christian  Hindoo  has  here  given  us  his  view  of 
the  theistic  movement  in  India.  That  movement  has  been  watched, 
by  the  Christian  world,  with  considerable  curiosity  as  well  as  in- 
terest and  hope.  The  possibility  of  a  development  from  Theism 
to  Christianity  and  of  the  re-appearance,  on  oriental  soil,  of  an 
oriental  type  of  Christianity  has  been  contemplated,  by  the  west- 
ern world,  with  lively  satisfaction.  But  if  we  accept  Mr.  Bose^s 
view  of  the  development  of  Brahmoism  as  the  true  one  we  shall 
be  drearily  disenchanted.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  doubting  that  his  view  is  in  the  main,  the  correct  one.  He  is 
a  native  Hindoo  and  a  man  of  training  and  cultivation.  He 
knows  the  old  religions  of  India.  He  is  able  to  estimate 
them  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  He  has  knowledge 
of  Brahmoism  at  first  hand.  He  evidently  has  the  requisite 
furnishing  to  grapple  with  its  problems  and  pretensions.  He 
writes  as  a  Christian,  indeed,  but  with  no  evidence  of  defect- 
ive sympathy  with  what  is  good  and  true  in  it.  He  gratefully 
acknowledges   its    ethical  purity    and  its  influence   in  counter- 

♦  Brahmoism  or  History  of  Reformed  Hinduism,  From  its  origin  in  1830,  un- 
der Rajah  Mohun  Roj,  to  the  Present  tim^,  with  a  particular  account  of  Babu 
Kesub  Chunder  Sen's  connection  with  the  moTemeut.  By  Ram  Chandra  Bosfs, 
M.A.  "Sew  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey  street.  London:  44  Fleet 
street.     1884. 
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"forking  polytheism,  idolatry,  and  atheism,  in  making  the  name 
of  Christ  honorable,  in  inculcating  personal  righteoosnesB  and 
moral  earnestness,  and  in  farthering  many  important  social  re- 
forms. But  he  shows  also  that  it  carries  the  taint  of  its  origin,  ita 
semi-pantheistic  spirit,  its  defective  sense  of  sin,  its  failure  to  ap- 
prehend the  necessity  of  sacrificial  mediation  between  Grod  and 
man,  its  want  of  intellectual  consistency,  its  tendency  to  ritual 
and  rhapsody,  its  lack  of  clearly  defined  principles,  and  its  con- 
stant tendency  to  drift  into  contradiction  and  schisoL  Its  latest 
development,  in  the  Sadharan  Bromo  Somaj,  seems  to  be  its  purest 
form  ethically  considered,  and  yet  it  is  its  most  barren  form  m 
respect  of  theological  principles,  and  in  emotional  fervor,  and  is  as 
far  removed  as  its  earlier  forms  from  all  that  is  most  distinctive 
of  Christianity.  It  is  certainly  a  somewhat  amazing  effort  for 
any  man  or  set  of  men  to  undertake  to  introduce  a  New  Dispen- 
sation of  universal  religious  unity  by  an  artificial  combination  of 
all  that  is  supposed  to  be  true  in  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
and  to  effect  this  by  instrumentalities  so  inadequate.  The  his- 
tory of  Brahmoism  illustrates  this  danger  to  which  a  subjective 
religion  is  exposed,  and  it  emphasizes  by  contrast  the  need  of  an 
objective  historic  revelation  and  one  in  which  redemption  is  its 
central  fact  But  after  all  that  may  be  said  against  Brahmoism 
the  Christian  world  will  not  cease  to  look  with  interest  to  its 
future  and  to  hope  that  it  may  yet  become  an  agency  of  spiritual 
blessing  to  the  people  of  India. 

Meybb's  Commbntabt  on  John's  Gospbl.*  —  Dr.  Eendrick 
introduces  this  volume  with  remarks  on  the  distinctive  merit  and 
charm  of  John's  Gospel.  He  speaks  of  the  persistency  of  the 
attack  made  on  its  genuineness.  This  attack,  though  plausible, 
is  untenable.  Not  only  is  it  overthrown  in  the  field  of  argument*, 
it  flies  in  the  face  of  *'  the  instinct  of  the  Church."  The  excellen- 
ces of  Meyer  as  a  critic  are  duly  stated,  but  the  American 
editor  might  have  refrained  from  reflections  on  what  he  calls 
Meyer's  ''  loose  notions  of  inspiration  so  prevalent  in  Germany.^' 
'^  Loose  "  is  a  term  of  disparagement,  rather  than  of  description. 
Dr.  Kendrick  can  differ  from  Meyer  on  these  points,  but  he  should 

*  OriUcai  and  ExegebUal  Sand-Book  to  the  Qoapd  of  John.  By  H.  A.  W. 
MxTSB,  Ph.D.,  etc.  Edited— from  the  English  translatioii  of  Bev.  W.  Urwick, 
revised  by  Frederic  Orombie,  D.D.— by  A.  0.  Kendrick,  D.D.,  Greek  Profeeaor  in 
the  University  of  Bochester.  Ne#  York :  Fonk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dej 
atreet,  New  York. 
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abstain  from  language  which  assumefl,  on  his  part,  superiority  of 
judgment  This  whole  paragraph  of  the  American  editor's 
preface  might  better  have  been  omitted.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
I>r.  Kendrick  is  afflicted  with  the  harmonistic  mania,  or,  rather, 
is  not  yet  fully  cured  of  it.  In  other  respects  his  editorial  labor 
appears  to  have  been  well  done.  Even  when  exerting  himself  to 
correct  Meyer's  supposed  mistakes — as  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  as  to  the  day  of  crucifixion — his  remarks  are  worthy  of 
attention. 

Db  Prkssbnsb's  Study  op  Origins.* — M.  De  Pressens^  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  important  works  on  the  history  of 
the  Church,  including  a  Life  of  Jesus,  which  have  found  many 
appreciative  readers  in  England  and  in  America.  He  has,  also, 
been  active  and  useful,  both  as  a  preacher  and  in  political  life. 
In  the  volume  before  us  he  takes  up  ^'  the  burning  questions  " 
pertaining  to  the  foundations  of  religion  and  ethics,  and,  in  an 
elaborate  discussion,  subjects  them  to  a  careful  scrutiny.  The 
theories  of  Atheists,  Materialists,  and  Agnostics  are  reviewed  and 
criticised  with  fairness  and  with  acumen.  The  English  and  Ger- 
man authors,  as  Spencer  and  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  German 
naturalists  and  philosophers  are  not  in  the  least  neglected,  but 
are  fully  examined.  But  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  work  to 
us  is  in  the  incidental  treatment  of  French  writers  and  schools  of 
opinion,  which  are  less  familiar  to  most  readers.  It  is  a  book 
which  deserves  to  be  read  by  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
class  of  inquiries.  The  lucid  style,  the  vivacity  and  the  keen 
logic,  as  well  as  excellent  moral  spirit  that  belong  to  it  are 
worthy  of  high  praise. 

TTravels  in  PAiTH.f — It  is  not  unfair  to  the  author  of  this 
book  to  state  at  once  and  frankly  that  we  have  found  it  painful 
and  unprofitable  reading.  It  tells  the  story  of  how  the  son  of  an 
eminent  and  pious  pastor,  after  many  years  of  groping  experi- 
ence, passed  over,  not  from  a  hard  and  high  Calvinism  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  but  from  Christianity  itself 
to  Herbert  Spencer's  views  about  God  and  immortality,  and  to 
Voltaire's  views  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  morality  of  the  Christian 

•  A  Study  of  Origins ;  or^  I%e  Problems  of  Knowledge^  of  Beings  and  of  Duty. 
By  E.  De  Presbbns^,  D.D.,  author  of  "  Jesus  Christ,  His  Times,  Life  and  Work," 
«tc.    New  York;  James  Pott  &  Co.,  1884. 

f  Travela  in  Faith^  from  TraditUm  to  Reason,  By  Robert  C.  Adams.  Or.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    New  York,  1884. 
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Church.  What  adequate  motive  or  justifying  reason  for  exist- 
ence can  such  a  book  have  ?  Its  author  assures  us  that  he  wrote 
from  the  desire  to  be  useful  in  freeing  others  from  the  same 
bonds  of  orthodoxy  which  formerly  held  him.  We  sympathize 
with  all  his  honest  doubt,  and  with  the  dissatisfaction  he  ex- 
presses concerning  much  opinion  and  practice  which  passes  cur- 
rent as  Christian ;  but  the  book  itself  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
neither  the  "  Travels  "  of  its  author,  nor  his  mode  of  narrating 
them,  are  likely  to  be  useful  for  either  imitation  or  warning.  The 
only  class  which  the  book  seems  adapted  to  profit  by  warning 
consists  of  the  so-called  ''  Orthodox ''  of  Boston — on  the  assump- 
tion, however,  that  the  author  has  correctly  represented  their 
opinions  and  manner  of  Church  life  (see  especially  pp.  99  £,  86 
ff.,  168  ff,  and  178  ffi 

The  Outskibts  op  Physical  Science.* — This  interestinof  and 
helpful  little  book  is  designed  and  adapted  for  readers  of  ordinary 
information  upon  the  subjects  which  it  discusses,  rather  than  for 
special  students  of  those  subjects.  Its  contents  consist  of  four 
Essays  which  "  present  briefly  the  more  important  relations  of  the 
sciences  of  nature  to  faith,  education,  the  Bible,  and  religious 
science  respectively."  Of  the  four  essays,  that  on  the  ^'Interpre- 
tation of  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  "  is,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  the  best.  The  author,  indeed,  lays  too  much 
stress  upon  the  influence  of  an  occult  symbolism  of  numbers  b 
determining  the  arrangement  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  For 
that  arrangement  was,  it  is  likely,  determined  chiefly  by  the 
effort  to  bring  the  eight  traditional  works  of  creation  into  corres- 
pondence with  the  Sabbatic  week  and  with  the  order  of  the 
world's  progress  as  seen  from  the  "  point  of  view  held  by  the 
ordinary  observer  "  (comp.  p.  98).  But  the  author's  remarks  are 
in  most  respects  excellent ;  and  the  clearness  with  which  be 
maintains  the  religious  validity  and  inspiration  of  this  chapter, 
while  admitting  that  its  views  of  the  order  of  creation  cannot  be 
reconciled  in  several  important  respects  with  modem  science,  is 
worthy  of  praise  and  imitation.  We  commend  this  chapter,  and 
especially  the  remarks  on  pages  100-118,  to  those  who  have  been 
only  more  perplexed  by  recent  attempts  at  "  reconciling  "  Gene- 
sis and  geology. 

*  The  Outskirts  of  Physical  Science,  Essays  Philosophical  and  Hdigiaiu.    By  T. 
Nelson  Dale.    Boston :   Lee  &  Shepard.    18S4. 
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ExTBMPOBS  Pbkaching.* — ^Thcre  has  been  of  late  years  an 
unmistakable  growth  in  the  disposition  to  hear  extempore  preach, 
ing,  and  a  not  less  marked  growth  in  unwillingness  to  hear  preach- 
ing that  is  poor.  Whether  this  latter  be  due  to  the  spread  of 
science  or  to  the  general  advance  of  education,  our  congregations 
certainly  grow  impatient  of  crude  thought  and  of  those  forms  of 
words  that  contain  no  thought  at  all.  How  to  meet  both  these 
demands,  to  say  something  worth  hearing  and  to  say  it  without  a 
manuscript,  is  the  preacher's  question.  Mr.  Smith's  little  book 
on  Extempore  Preaching  admirably  meets  the  popular  feeling  in 
both  these  respects :  it  is  full  of  encouragement  to  the  preacher 
to  learn  to  preach  without  notes ;  it  makes  him  feel  how  much 
toil  is  involved  in  making  his  preaching  good,  and  it  shows  him 
how  to  go  to  work.  The  prize  is  made  to  seem  worth  trying  for 
with  great  pains,  and  the  ideal  of  excellence  in  preaching  is  set 
very  high.  The  subject  is  developed  in  an  orderly  way,  under 
the  titles — ^relative  advantages,  preparation  special,  preparation 
general,  arrangement,  illustrations,  style,  memory,  first  attempts, 
-delivery,  physical  conditions,  spiritual  conditions,  and  repeating, 
— the  chapter  on  spiritual  conditions  being  the  climax,  and  the 
last  chapter  meeting  a  few  final  objections. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  book  is  that  it  covers  a  broader 
field  than  its  title.  This  is  quite  inevitable  and  is  justified  by  the 
example  of  Bautain  and  others.  The  book  takes  extempore 
preaching  as  its  central  theme  and  gathers  about  it  many  things  that 
seemed  to  the  author  important  to  be  said  in  connection  with  all 
pulpit-discourse.  These  things  seem  also  to  be  largely  lessons 
drawn  from  the  author's  experience  and  observation,  so  that  the 
tone  of  practical  helpfulness  is  felt  on  every  page.  Illustrations 
are  drawn  from  a  wide  range,  as  from  Demosthenes  and  Bourda- 
loue,  as  well  as  from  the  great  preachers  of  the  present  day. 
The  author  makes  wise  use  of  his  reading  among  the  ancient 
classics ;  too  many  preachers  and  book-makers  not  only  have 
forgotten  the  classics,  but  give  no  sign  that  they  have  read 
anything  even  of  the  literature  of  modern  times. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  character  of  the  work,  we 
may  give  an  outline  of  the  fourth  chapter,  that  on  arrangement : 
Extempore  preaching  peculiarly  needs  to  be  methodical ;  the  theme 
should  be  announced  early,  as  the  exordium  is  furnished  in  effect 
by  the  introductory  services ;  often  it  is  well  to  announce  divisions, 

*  Extempore  Preaching.    By  Wilder  Smith.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Brown  A  Gross. 
1884.     pp.  170. 
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bat  a  multitude  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  should  be  avoided ; 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  repeating  the  main  points ;  nor  of  giving 
too  much  thought ;  one  illustration  is  generally  enough,  but  more 
should  be  held  in  reserve ;  a  climax  is  good  but  its  place  should 
not  always  be  the  same  ;  strict  arrangement  helps  the  memory  of 
both  speaker  and  hearer,  and  helps  to  preserve  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  parts ;  little  time  should  be  given  to  refutation ;  there  may 
well  be  a  summing  up  near  the  close.  These  lessons  belong  to 
preaching  and  especially  to  preaching  extempore. 

It  should  also  be  said  of  the  book  that  it  is  acute  in  its  passing 
observations,  as,  ''  It  seems  to  us  a  fault  of  much  modem  preaob- 
ing  that  it  confines  its  attention  to  very  minute  fractions  of  the 
all  truth,"  (p.  38) ;  the  book  is  also  high-minded  and  wise. 

In  regard  to  the  English  of  the  book,  which  is  in  the  main  sim* 
pie  and  classic  yet  strong,  we  feel  inclined  to  speak  of  two  points. 
One  is  in  regard  to  '*  had  better ;"  to  this  old  English  phrase  the 
author  seems  to  have  a  dislike,  once  using  '^  might  better,"  and 
six  times  that  odious  modern  invention,  '*  would  better,"  as,  "This 
would  better  be  done."  The  history  and  entire  legitimacy  of 
"  had  better  "  are  well  known  to  many,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
one  betters  himself  by  trying  to  devise  something  that,  without 
a  history  to  explain  it,  will  be  explainable  by  the  modem  mean- 
ings of  words.  Says  Addison,  ^*  These  are  very  sensible  they  had 
better  have  pushed  their  conquests;"  we  of  to-day  had  better  stick 
to  the  vigorous  idioms  of  the  past,  without  too  great  particularity 
as  to  the  present  meaning  of  their  several  parts. 

The  other  point  is  as  to  the  insertion  of  an  adverb  iato  the  mid- 
dle of  an  infinitive,  as  in  ^'  to  habitually  employ,"  (p.  81),  and  '*to 
frequently  review,"  (p.  96).  In  our  reading  of  English  authors 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  an  example  of  this  structure  earlier 
than  in  Bums'  Cottar* 8  Saturday  Nighty  and  since  then  a  few 
times  in  Cowper,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  but  rarely  in  all  authors 
until  Herbert  Spencer  used  it  with  such  constancy  and  emphasis 
as  to  give  it  its  present  vogue.  So  the  Nation  in  one  issue  speaks 
of  it  as  still  a  solecism  and  in  another  not  long  after  goes  to  the 
extreme  by  saying, ''  to,  as  the  newspapers  would  say,  investigate 
his  record."  For  ourselves  we  confess  to  a  liking  for  the  old 
ways  in  this  respect  also,  and  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  new 
structure  is  a  blemish  upon  an  author's  style.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  whether  the  conservatives  are  to  be  overborne  about 
^is.  It  belongs  to  a  large  and  interesting  subject,  of  which  few 
people  seem  to  be  aware, — the  fact  that  our  language  changes 
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not  only  in  its  vocabulary  and  the  meaning  of  it«  words,  bat  some- 
what in  its  syntax  as  well. 

Bat  this  is  a  digression  from  the  main  point,  which  is  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  given  us  in  compact  form  an  instructive,  stimulating,, 
and  helpful  book. 

Thobold  Rogsbs's  Six  Centubibs  op  Wobk  and  Wages.* — 
This  is  a  very  valuable  work.  Prof.  Rogers  has  here  produced  a 
complete  history  of  labor  and  wages  in  England  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  history  of  England 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view.  It  has  nothing  to  say  of  compli- 
cations of  the  government  with  foreign  powers,  of  the  strife 
between  powerful  factions,  or  powerful  nobles,  but  is  nevertheless 
a  history  of  England  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  any  other. 
Much  of  the  material  is  new,  gathered  by  Prof.  Rogers  himself 
from  the  accounts  of  farm  stewards  and  bailifPs,  and  rent  rolls,  to 
which  he  has  had  access. 

Prof.  Rogers  is  a  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  member  of 
parliament,  a  free  trader,  a  radical,  a  professed  friend  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborer,  and  of  the  working  classes.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  justifying  causes  for  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  and 
the  depression  of  the  laboring  classes  traced  to  the  poor  laws  and 
the  corn  laws,  and  that  method  of  taxation  which  throws  the 
burden  of  taxes  on  those  least  able  to  bear  them. 

We  expect  to  be  told  that  an  aristocratic  government  is  not 
the  best  government,  and  that  Aristotle  was  right  when  he  said 
"  the  crowd  makes  better  general  judgment  than  any  individual 
whatever."  Trades  Unions  find  in  this  book  a  warm  and  strong 
defence  as  well  as  such  other  methods  as  workingmen  use  for 
mutual  helpfulness  and  benefit. 

We  have  seen  few  books  of  late  which  have  so  interested  as 
us  this  latest  work  of  Thorold  Rogers. 

Gbeateb  LoNBONJ  is  the  title  of  a  very  charming  illustrated 
book  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.  of  New  York.  The  design  is 
to  give  sketches  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  and  places  of 
historical  interest  in  the  towns  contiguous  to  London,  together 
with  a  narrative  of  their  history  and  an  account  of  the  distin- 
guished people  who  have  resided  in  them.    Among  these  towns, 

♦  Six  Centuri&t  of  Work  and  Wages.  The  history  of  English  Labor.  By  Jakas 
B.  Thoeold  Bogees.    New  York.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  West  23d  St.     1884. 

f  Greater  London ;  anarratiye  of  its  history,  its  people,  and  its  places.  By 
Edward  Walford,  M.A.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  Vol.  I.  pp.  576. 
Caasell  &  Co.,  Limited,  New  Tork. 
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whose  Dames  are  almost  as  familiar  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  as  in 
England  itself,  are  Twickenham,  Strawberry  Hill,  Hampton  Court, 
Harrow,  Epping  Forest,  Waltham,  Chiswick,  Tambam  Green, 
Bamet,  Ealing,  Hounslow,  and  many  others.  The  book  contains 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations,  giving  pictures  of  the  noted  houses, 
churches,  and  monuments  of  every  description,  with  which  these 
towns  abound.  The  book  furnishes  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
just  those  things  which  make  traveling  in  England  so  full  of 
interest  to  the  American  tourist. 

The  August  number  of  The  Art  Amateur  contains  the  usual 
profusion  of  designs,  including  decorations  for  cup  and  saucer  and 
tiles ;  carved,  embroidered  and  illuminated  borders ;  a  figure  dec- 
oration for  painted  tapestry ;  a  beautiful  jade  screen ;  fine  exam- 
ples of  old  lace,  and  numerous  suggestions  for  workers  in  metal 
The  chief  art  exhibitions  of  -London  and  Paris  receive  extended 
description.  A  fine  portrait  of  F.  M.  Boggs  is  accompanied  by  a 
biographical  notice,  and  some  interesting  pen  sketches.  There  \& 
also  a  portrait  and  biographical  notice  of  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Lakey, 
an  American  lady,  who  is  winning  reputation  in  London  as  a  cat^ 
tie  painter.  The  article  in  the  '^  Modem  Home  "  series  treats  of 
the  drawing  room ;  it  is  richly  illustrated  and  will  prove  invala- 
ble  to  every  one  who  has  such  an  apartment  to  decorate  and  fur- 
nish. Price  35  cts.;  t4.00  a  year.  Montague  Marks,  publisher, 
23  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Cassell  ife  Company's  Magazin^e  of  Art  for  August  opens 
with  a  full  page  engraving  of  the  painting  of  Walter  Langley, 
**  Among  the  Missing." — The  leading  article  contains  a  sketch  of 
the  life  and  work  of  F.  J.  Gregory,  A.  R.  A.,  by  Frederick  Wed- 
more,  with  several  engravings  from  his  paintings. — Other  articles 
are  "  The  Marvel  of  the  World,"  by  David  Hannay,  with  seven 
engravings. — "  A  Child's  Fancies,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. — 
"  Going  around  with  the  Plate,"  from  the  picture  by  6.  Knorr. — 
"The  Austrian  Museum,"  by  W.  Martin  Conway,  with  six  en- 
gravings.— ^'Rondeaux  of  the  Galleries,"  by  Andrew  Lang. — 
"Walks  in  Surrey,"  by  H.  E.  Ward,  with  five  engravings. — 
«  With  the  Mahdi,"  drawn  by  E.  Benninger.— Old  English  Pot- 
tery," by  Cosmo  Monkhouse. — "Stage  Royalties,"  with  eight 
portraits  from  etchings  by  Lalauze. — "  French  Art  at  the  Salon," 
by  C.  W.  Brownell. — "Current  Art,"  four  engravings. — "The 
Chronicle  of  Art." — "  American  art  notes." — Yearly  subscription, 
$3.50.     Single  No.  35  cents.     Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited,  New  York 
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The  New  Englandee  is  a  Bi-monthly  Review,  established  in 
1843,111  New  Haven,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  in  every  department  of  Theolbgy,  Literature, 
and  Politics,  and  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  New  England 
views.  In  each  number  there  are  notices  of  the  publications 
which  have  appeared  duiing  the  preceding  two  months. 

The  New  Englandee  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  ablest  writere 
among  the  sons  of  New  England,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  New  Englandee  for  1884  will  be  published,  as  heretofore, 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  will  appear  in  alternate  months 
in  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November. 
Price,  Four  Dollars  per  annum.  Single  numbers,  10  cents.  The 
number  of  pages  for  the  year  will  be  800,  as  heretofore.  Single 
numbers  will  vary  from  128  to  144  pages. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  of  the  New  Englandee, 
the  Bi-monthly  for  1844  can  be  sent  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionaries,  and  to  students  in  llieological  Seminaries,  on  early 
application,  for  $2.12. 

Price  of  a  set  of  the  Quarterly  series  of  the  New  Englandee, 
40  volumes,  with  Index  of  the  first  twenty  volumes,  unbound, 
is  $70. 

Complete  Sets. — The  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
have  imperfect  sets  of  the  New  Englandee  to  complete  them. 
A  **  set "  will  be  sold  for  $70.  An  imperfect  set  (100  numbers) 
will  be  sold  for  $16. 

The  tollowir.g  numbers  of  the  New  Englandee  are  wanted, 
and  40  cents  each  will  be  allowed  for  them  on  account  of  a 
renewed  subscription,  on  their  being  received,  postage  prepaid, 
in  New  Haven. 

Vol.  ix,  1851,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4.  Vol.  xi,  1853,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Vol.  liii,  1865,  No.  2. 

Address,  inclosing  money  in  a  postal  order, 

WIIIIAM  I.  KING8IET, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Price  of  the  New  Englander  for  1885  will  l>e  $8.00. 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE 


'pHE  lilVING  AGE  has  been  published  for  more  than  forty  year?. 
■*-  with  the  constant  commeDdation  and  support,  of  the  leading  nivn 
and  journals  of  the  country,  and  with  aninterznpted  success. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  Rives  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-fonr 
pages  each,  or  more  than  Three  and  a  Quarter  Thoiisazi<I  doxj  I  >- 
column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly;  enabling  it  to  presrur 
with  a  combined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempt*-*!. 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches  of  Travel  zr-^ 

Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Informatjon, 

from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  LiteraturCf  and  from  the  pens  of 


The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  iu  every  department  of   Literature. 

Science,  Politics  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  aiil 
especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes  from  the  frr^^x 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  wliiie  w::Jji:- 
the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embraces  whatever 
is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  'vrith  tl*> 
events»or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general 
intelligence  and  literary  taste. 


"TlTB  LiviKO  Age  retains  the  brnaflth.  vari«>ty, 
and  ar.curate  sense  of  value,  which  first  arhunud  lUs 
reputation.  .  Nearly  the  whole  world  <»r  authors  and 
writers  appear  in  ft  in  their  best  njoods  .  Art,  sci- 
ence, and  literature  fitid  fresh  and  eloquent  ••xpres- 
sion  in  its  pa«es  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  day:  and  tho  reader  is  kept  well  abreast  of  the 
current  thonj<ht  of  the  at^c."  —  Boston  Jourmil 

"  lUography.  fiction,  science,  criticism.  Idstory. 
poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in.  all 
ai''  fo'mid  luie;  and  it  is  truly  a  i»anoraiui(;  exhibition 
of  i\\t'  Liviii'^'  \<^i\  ,  It  furnisjies  more  for  the  nioney 
It  cost",  til  111  any  other  [jeiiodical  within  our  knowl- 
••d  ,'»'.'■       'Hie  W'utchinati,  lio,<toii. 

•'  It  bus  l.Mi'4:  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  liter- 
ary roiiiiijiiiiuiis  of  tlie  time,  and  it  may  be  truthfully 
and  I'oidially  said  that  it  never  offers  ii  dry  or  value- 
less puye."  -    A>»f-  Vork  Tribune. 

**  It  has  jiow  for  m.iny  years  held  tlie  first  place  of 
ad  (MH- serial  piiblicati(ins.  .  The  only  possibb-  objec- 
tion that  could  be  urged  to  It  is  the  Immense  amount 
of  i»-n<liiiu  it  gives.  .  Ihere  is  nothing  noteworthy  in 
science.  ;nt.  literature,  bioifraphy,  philosophy,  or 
reliKion,  that  cannot  bo  found  in  it  .  It  gives  in  ac- 
cessible form  the  best  thought  of  tho  age."  —  The 
Churchtnan ,  A'ao  lor  A. 

"  With  each  revolving  year  It  Increase."?  in  value  . 
No  other  periodical  crives  .so  diversified  a  view  of  cur- 
rent WterSitnTe.."  —  Presbytertan  liavuer,  Ptttsbunjh. 

**  It  enables  the  reader  to  keep  jiaee  with  the  best 
thought  and  literary  work  of  our  time."—  Christian 
Union,  New  York. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  It."—  Chrtsttan  at  Wort,  Nete 
York.  , 

"It  has  become  Indispensable."  — JVVtr- Tor  A  06- 
$erver. 

"It  has  for  us  an  Interest  and  value  beyond  those 
of  any  other  publication.  Coming  once  a  week.  It 
gives,  while  yet  fresh,  the  productions  of  the  fore- 
most writers  of  the  day."—  Montreal  Gazette. 


♦  For  over  forty  years  It  ha.s  remaloed  tfte  tr::l.l*- 
postof  Intelligence."— iVCTf-y/aren  Ectsnrtg  H^iuc*-. 

"  It  w:is  always  good,  but  Its  best  days  axe  nom-.*'  — 

Philudflphia  Ei:tfnvg  liulleftn. 

"  Through  Its  pages  alone.  It  Is  possible  to  b^  .*s 
well  Informed  in  current  literature  a,s  bv  the  p»»n}-a.i 
of  a  long  list  of  inonlhlH'S."  —  J*htIaiU/f^ita  It.qsxrrr. 

"  It  is  an  invaliuil>le  help  to  one  who  rl«ss.ire-s  to  kf^-  ^ 
up  with  the  leading  thought  and  writing  of  tho  lii** 
It  .saves  not  only  time,  but  money." —  I^actfic  Vi^'s-'T-A- 
i7Hin.  San  J-'raucisco. 

"Eveiyone  of  Its  fifty-two  nnml>ers  bririjss?  ■=■:.«.•►- 
thing  which  one  must  read  to  know  what  H  b-  .-^ 
thought  of  and  talked  of.  .  It  Is  Indlspeiisat  l^  l^ 
every  hou^ichold  where  any  attempt  i.s  nui-de  to  k--»  . 
up  with  the  current  thought  of  the  <lay." — ij.i'-- 
ford  C'ourant. 


"  Foremost  of  the  eclectic  periodicals.'*  —  Jft 

Wo,  Id. 


Fori 


"  In  reading  Its  closely  printed  pages  one  Is  bro-jLc*3: 
In  contact  with  the  men  who  are  makliii?  opinloi*  Liie 
world  over."  —  Episcopal  Recorder.  Phtiadei^h^a. 

"  It  enables  Its  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  *h* 
best  thought  and  literature  of  civilization." — Cj^-s- 
tian  Advocate.  Ptttsburgh. 

'*  It  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  IndiN- 
pensable  literature."—  Chicago  Evening  Journal- 

"  As  much  «  necefwity  as  ever.'  —  The  Atir^sKr* 
Chictigo. 

•The  queen  of  all  the  eclectics" — S^u'kffm 
Ch iirch man .  Richmond. 

•*  It  8till  keens  to  the  front,  as  the  bert  of  all  tn^^st.- 
zines.  If  limited  to  but  one  publication,  wp  wou' J 
Intinitely  prefer  Tue  Living  Age  to  all  others  .  i. 
stands  alone  In  Its  excellence."— J/u/tiim^  Srur,  WC- 
mington.  A'.C 

"  It  is  one  of  the  m&nrels  of  the  age.**—  JSpertato^. 
HamtUon.  Canada. 
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Akhclb  L— an  analysis   OF   CONSCIOUSNESS   IN 
ITS  RELATION  TO  ESCHATOLOGY. 

The  one  department  of  Theology  on  which  as  yet  no  eer- 
taiu  light  has  fallen  is  the  field  of  Eschatology.  The  Biblical 
declarations  are  given  for  the  most  part  in  figures;  and 
whether  the  consuming  fire  be  literal  brimstone ;  or  the 
remorse  of  conscience ;  or  the  gradual  loss  of  character ;  or 
the  unconscious  degradation  of  being  is  still  matter  of  discus- 
sion. So  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  figures  we  get  indeed 
substantial  truth,  sufficient  for  purposes  of  practical  preaching. 
That  sin  brings  in  its  train  torment  and  anguish,  loss  and 
destruction  keen  and  terrible  enough  to  justify  the  most  ter- 
rific of  material  imagery  no  one  will  deny  who  has  compre- 
hended the  real  enormity  of  sin.  Philosophical  Theology  is 
however  a  very  different  thing  from  practical  preaching. 
Preaching  aims  at  practical  impressions.  Theology  at  accu- 
rate and  comprehensive  ideaa  One  deals  with  sunrise  and 
sunset;  the  other  with  the  revolution  of  the  spheres.    The 
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preacher  may  regard  the  Trinity  as  a  mathematical  enigma ; 
and  the  atonement  as  a  commercial  bargain ;  and  justification 
as  a  legal  fiction  ;  and  jet  in  spite  of  tBis  his  figurative  mode 
of  thought,  nay,  even  on  account  of  it,  be  able  to  accomplish 
good  results.  But  in  the  mind  of  the  theologian  such  pict- 
ures have  no  place.  To  him  these  words  must  stand  for 
spiritual  processes  and  relations;  or  else  they  have  no  right 
to  be. 

To  attempt  to  place  the  doctrine  of  Eschatology  on  a  philo- 
sophical basis  will  no  doubt  seem  at  first  sight  presumptuooB. 
The  theme  is  commonly  regarded  as  altogether  beyond  the 
range  of  finite  speculation.  The  present  essay  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  solve  the  problem  ;  nor  does  it  claim  any  authority 
for  its  conclusions.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  indi- 
cate the  thread  by  which  the  future  explorer  of  this  mys- 
terious labyrinth  must  be  guided. 

The  fault  with  nearly  all  speculation  on  tliis  subject  hitherto 
has  been  that  figurative  and  accidental  aspects  of  the  subject 
have  absorbed  attention ;  while  the  fundamental  fact  of  spirit 
has  been  ignored.  Time  and  happiness  :  duration  and  misery : 
these  have  been  the  forms  under  which  the  subject  has  been 
discussed.  These  are  accidental,  not  essential  aspects  of  spirit. 
Consciousness  is  the  essence  of  the  soul.  Time  is  the  record 
or  self  registration  of  the  various  states  of  consciousness,  as 
the  barometer  is  the  register  of  atmospheric  condition& 
Pleasure  and  pain  likewise  are  effects  resultant  from  the 
states  of  mind  in  which  the  soul  exists,  pleasure  indicating 
that  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity  and  full  realiza- 
tion ;  pain  denoting  that  the  full  free  outgo  of  spiritual  life  is 
fettered  and  restrained. 

The  fundamental  fact  of  spirit  is  consciousness.  Cogito  ergo  " 
sum.  In  other  words,  the  basis  of  existence  is  thought 
Just  so  far  as  modem  philosophy  has  sprung  from  thiB 
root  has  it  been  fruitful.  So  soon  as  it  has  become  severed 
from  it,  has  it  withered  and  died ;  and  the  flames  of  criti- 
cism are  fast  consuming  its  lifeless  branches.  For  brevity 
and  conciseness,  throughout  this  essay  the  word  conscioiifi- 
ness  will  be  used  to  signify  all  forms  of  conscious  being, 
including  the  volitional  and  the  emotional,  as  well  as  the 
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pnrelj  intellectnal  actiyities  of  the  sonl.  As  Hegel  remarkB, 
^^  there  are  not  at  bottom  two  separate  faculties,  thought  and 
will.  Will  is  only  a  specific  mode  of  thought,  viz :  thought 
going  out  into  external  existence,  as  an  impulse  toward  self- 
realization." 

Inasmuch  then  as  consciousness  is  what  I  am ;  or  in  other  « 
words  I  am  the  consciousness  I  have ; — the  thought  I  think 
with  its  attendant  volition  and  emotion,  it  follows  that  the 
problem  of  eschatology  is  simply  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
ultimate  and  enduring  states  of  consciousness. 

If  an  analysis  of  the  possible  states  of  consciousness  can  be 
made ;  and  if  those  states  which  have  in  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  permanence  can  be  determined ;  then  those  perma- 
nent states  of  consciousness  will  be  the  ones  in  which  the  soul 
will  exist  eternally. 

What  then,  stated  in  the  most  general  and  inclusive  terms, 
are  the  modes  of  consciousness  in  which  a  soul  can  exist? 
Reduced  to  the  ultimate  terms  these  states  or  modes  of  con- 
sciousness are  three  :  World-consciousness ;  Self -consciousness ; 
and  God-consciousness.  The  order  in  which  these  are  placed 
is  not  accidental  but  represents  the  order  in  which  these  states 
succeed  each  other  in  the  normal  development  of  the  indi-  ' 
vidual.  And  the  best  definition  of  these  terms  is  to  be  found 
by  tracing  their  genetic  connection. 

First,  World-consciousness  is  that  state  in  which  the  soul 
ia  occupied  with  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  world  of  men 
and  things.  The  Intellect  is  busied  with  unifying  these 
various  objects ;  reducing  them  to  classes,  and  tracing  between 
them  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect.  The  emotions 
are  the  direct  product  of  the  given  environment.  The  Will 
is  occupied  exclusively  with  compelling  material  forces,  under 
which  head  even  other  men  and  women  are  as  yet  included, 
to  minister  to  the  individual's  own  physical  neces6itie&  The 
typical  savage,  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  bare  subsistence ; 
the  infant,  laughing  when  tickled,  crying  when  hurt,  and 
wondering  on  all  occasions,  are  the  perfect  representatives 
of  this  stage  of  consciousness ;  though  older  children  of  more 
civilized  pretensions  retain  marked  traces  of  their  primi- 
tive condition.     In  Scripture  language  this  is  a  state  without 
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law,  or  philosophically  stated  the  man  lives  in  a  world  of 
which  he  knows  no  higher  meaning  than  its  mere  phenom- 
enal existence.  Being  conscious  of  the  world  and  nothing 
more ;  entertaining  no  thoughts ;  experiencing  no  feelings ; 
and  putting  forth  no  volitions  save  such  as  the  world  without 
and  his  physical  senses  give  rise  to,  the  man  is  in  ail  respects 
under  bondage  to  his  senses,  and  the  world's  obedient  slave. 

This  is  the  first  of  our  three  stages  of  consdousness.  The 
question  of  eschatology  on  this  point  is,  Can  this  state  be 
eternal?  Has  it  in  itself  enduring  life?  The  only  answer 
that  can  be  given  is  that  it  has  not.  This  world  paaseth  away 
and  the  fashion  thereof.  And  the  being  whose  consdousnees 
is  simply  of  the  world  and  its  fashion  must  perish  with  it. 
Indeed,  such  a  being  has  not  yet  become  an  independent 
spirit,  a  self-existent  soul.  Such  a  being  originates  nothing, 
loves  nothing,  wills  nothing  save  the  fleeting  variations  of  a 
fleeting  world.  All  the  faculties  and  joys  of  true  spiritual  life 
are  lost  to  him,  and  he  is  lost  to  them.  As  St  Paul  declares, 
**rd  ipp6vrjfia  riyc  oapjcb^  tWvaroc."  The  minding  of  the  flesh 
is  death.  The  being  is  lost  because  it  has  not  yet  found 
itself ;  is  dead  because  it  has  not  yet  come  to  life.  This  is  the 
genuine  metaphysical  truth  and  scripture  declaration  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  ,the  much  abused  doctrine  that  infanta 
are  lost.  They  are  not  yet  endowed  with  the  power  and 
joy  of  spiritual  life.  This  is  a  self-evident  truth,  and  those 
who  see  it  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  blind  believers  in 
an  arbitrary  condemnation  to  be  adjudged  them  in  the  future. 
Their  only  hope,  and  this  view  by  no  means  shuts  them 
out  from  hope,  is  that  either  here  or  elsewhere  they  may 
develop  into  spiritual  life.  As  yet  they  are  spiritually  noth- 
ing ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  conceal  the  fact  under  a  phrase  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  something,  you  may  say 
with  Domer  that  they  are  '^potential  punctual  existences  of 
future  personality." 

World  consciousness,  therefore,  must  perish  with  the  world 
which  is  its  object  It  is  spiritual  death.  This  state  therefore 
cannot  be  a  form  in  which  the  soul  is  to  exist  eternally.  One 
of  the  three  modes  of  consciousness  is  therefore  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  eschatology. 
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The  second  stage  of  ^sonscions  life,  whether  in  the  individual 
or  in  the  race,  is  Belf-conBciousness.  The  understanding 
which  unifies  the  various  phenomena  comes  to  know  itself  as 
distinct  from  those  phenomena.  The  power  of  will  is  known 
as  distinct  from  each  separate  volition.  The  capacity  for 
pleasurable  feeling  is  known  apart  from  any  particular  joy. 
Instead  of  being  absorbed  in  the  fleeting  sensation,  emotion  or 
volition  of  the  moment,  I  am  conscious  of  a  universal  self 
greater  than  any  of  its  particular  states.  I  am  no  longer  lim- 
ited to  the  state  I  happen  to  be  in,  but  know  myself  as  the 
capacity  for  an  infinite  variety  of  states.  Herein  I  get  my 
first  glimpse  of  freedom.  Knowing  myself  as  the  capacity  for  " 
many  states  I  can  choose  the  one  I  will  be  in.  I  am  no  longer 
the  passive  instrument  for  outward  force  to  play  upon.  Yet 
this  fancied  freedom  is  as  yet  but  a  fiction.  I  have  as  yet  no 
reason  why  I  should  choose  one  state  rather  than  another,  save 
the  old  impulse  of  animal  instinct  and  appetite.  The  liberty 
of  indifference,  though  logically  conceivable,  is  never  actually 
realized.  I  must  choose.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  my 
choice.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  want  of  better  reasons  I 
do  choose  to  gratify  the  natural  appetites.  I  rise  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  only  to  fall  back  into  conscious  bondage  to 
the  same  force  of  sense  and  circumstance  which  before  I 
obeyed  in  ignorance  and  blindness. 

In  this  conscious  pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasure  I  soon  meet  a 
new  force.  Of  the  acts  which  I  commit  some  are  beneficial  to 
mvself  and  others ;  other  acts  are  detrimental  both  to  others 
and  myself.  When  detrimental  to  myself  I  feel  the  conse- 
quence immediately  on  myself.  When  detrimental  to  others  I 
am  made  to  feel  the  evil  of  it  through  the  medium  of  punish- 
ment. Out  of  this  distinction  between  the  beneficial  and  the 
injurious  as  related  both  to  others  and  to  myself,  is  bom  law. 
Law  is  the  assertion  that  choice  is  not  indifferent,  but  that  all 
possible  objects  of  choice  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
It  commands  that  of  these  two  classes  that  shall  in  all  cases  be 
chosen  which  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  sentient  being.  This 
law  I  do  not  create,  nor  does  society  create  it.  The  Giver  of 
the  law  is  the  Creator  of  that  order  of  being  to  whose  welfare 
the  law  has  reference.  The  law  implies  a  Law-giver  by  the 
«ame  force  of  reasoning  that  creation  implies  a  Creator. 
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The  law,  in  point  of  fact,  reveals  iteelf  immediately  as  soon 
as  the  individual  or  the  race  becomes  consdons  of  itself.  The 
liberty  of  indifference,  the  being  alive  without  the  law,  is  a 
logical  stage  rather  than  a  historic  reality.  You  can  distin- 
guish it  mentally  from  choice  for  or  against  law,  just  as  yon 
can  distinguish  the  ignition  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
but  no  one  would  risk  his  life  on  the  interval  of  time  between 
the  two.     Self-consciousness  is  therefore  the  legal  stage,  as 

world-consciousness  was  the  natural. 

« 

Nor  have  we  yet  reached  reality  when  we  say  that  the  stage 
of  self -consciousness  is  one  of  choosing  between  the  law  and 
self.  The  state  of  choosing  between  these  two  things  is  no 
actual  state  in  which  a  soul  exists.  The  bundles  of  hay  are 
not  equal,  and  man  is  not  an  ass  to  stand  still  between  them  if 
they  were.  As  soon  as  a  man  reaches  the  power  of  arbitrary 
choice  or  formal  freedom  he  leaves  it ;  just  as  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  leaves  its  direction  the  moment  it  assumes  it ; 
just  as  a  falling  body  ceases  to  have  any  given  velocity  the 
moment  it  has  attained  it.  This  is  the  metaphysical  truth  on 
which  as  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  rests  the  much-abused  '^  old- 
school  "  doctrine  of  man's  natural  inability  to  fulfill  the  law  of 
God.  You  must  stand  somewhere  while  you  are  choosing 
where  to  stand.  And  the  place  whereon  you  stand  gives  the 
color  of  its  own  atmosphere  to  your  prospect,  and  makes  its 
own  proximity  the  irresistible  claim  to  determine  your  choice. 
In  unfigurative  language  you,  a  sensuous,  selfish  being,  are  to 
choose  between  the  unselfish  law  and  your  selfish  interests. 
But  if  you  choose  the  law  you  would  do  it  from  your  own 
selfish  standpoint;  therefore  would  be  choosing  self  under 
that  name.  Such  is  our  fate  inherited  from  the  sensuous  ori- 
gin of  our  humanity.  Logically  I  have  the  ability  to  choose 
either  way.  But  I  am  primarily  conscious  of  my  own  selfish 
appetites  and  interests.  To  these  the  soul  is  immediately 
linked  when  it  first  comes  to  consciousness ;  while  the  wider 
and  universal  interests  on  which  the  law  is  based  are  known 
only  as  they  appeal  through  their  advocates,  prudence  and  fear 
of  punishment,  at  the  bar  of  enlightened  self-interests.  The 
particular  interests  of  my  selfish  nature  have  the  inside  track. 
They  are  my  own ;  while  the  general  good  presents  itself  as 
an  outside  and  foreign  claim. 
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ThnB  thongh  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract 
logic,  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  by  the  unaided  human 
will  is  metaphysically  impossible ;  and,  as  all  will  agree,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  experience  it  is  an  unreality.  Disobedience 
to  the  law  of  God  or  sin  is  therefore  the  only  actual  form  in 
which  a  soul  in  the  stage  of  self -consciousness  can  eidst  The 
liberty  of  choice  is  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  perma- 
nence. It  is  not  only  not  permanent ;  it  is  not  even  real  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  logical  abstraction.  And 
therefore  our  question  as  to  the  stage  of  self-consciousness 
reduces  itself  to  the  question  whether  a  soul  can  exist  eternally 
in  sin.  To  answer  that  question,  we  must  clearly  conceive 
just  what  sin  is. 

'^  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."  Philosophically 
viewed,  the  characteristic  of  sin  is  its  dual  character.  The 
Deuce  is  in  it.  In  sin  the  consciousness  has  a  double  object, 
the  Divine  Law  and  self.  The  harmonious  unity  of  the 
primitive  world-consciousness  is  lost ;  the  peaceful  unity  of 
Spirit  in  consciousness  of  God  is  not  attained.  God  and  self 
are  present  to  the  conscious  soul  as  two  unreconciled  opposites. 
The  house  is  divided  against  itself.  Yet  nowhere,  least  of  all 
in  consciousness,  can  two  unreconciled  elements  stand  side  by 
side  and  maintain  the  same  proportions.  One  must  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the 'other.  Self  will  crowd  out  God,  or  God 
will  crowd  out  self.  Sin  cannot  remain  stationary.  It 
hastens  on  to  judgment.  Before  the  sinner  only  two  paths 
are  open.  Either  sin  must  lead  to  a  consciousness  in  which 
self  is  supreme,  and  from  which  God  is  excluded ;  or  else  to 
a  God-consciousness  from  which  sin  is  excluded.  Our  only 
remaining  task  is  therefore  to  examine  the  two  possible 
resulting  states  which  this  alternative  presenta 

First  take  the  case  in  which  self  gains  the  ascendancy ; 
and  the  intensifying  consciousness  of  self-interest  crowds  out 
the  sense  of  law  and  obligation.  In  this  case  man's  conscious- 
ness is  narrowed  down  again  to  its  starting  point ;  and  man 
becomes  a  conscious  servant  of  sense  and  appetite.  With  this 
difference  however.  Before  it  was  God's  creation  ;  and  God 
had  a  way  for  him  to  rise  out  of  it.  l^ow  it  is  the  man'js  own 
doing ;  and  he  cuts  off  the  way  to  rise  above  it.     God  revealed 


\ 
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to  him  the  holy  law,  in  identifying  himself  with  which  he 
might  escape  the  limitations  of  his  individual  self-life.  In 
refusing  obedience  to  that  law,  and  excluding  from  conscions- 
ness  and  sympathy  the  beings  whose  welfare  is  the  object  of 
law,  the  sinner  has  come  back  down  the  only  way  GK>d  opened 
for  him  to  go  up  in,  closing  the  gates  behind  him.  Hence- 
forth his  consciousness  partakes  more  and  more  of  the  finite 
and  perishable  elements  of  sense  and  appetite,  and  empty 
pride  and  hollow  vanity;  and  becomes  more  and  more  the 
inheritor  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  objects  it  embraces. 
Sin  is  ever  holding  an  increasing  intercourse  with  the  finite 
and  perishable  and  when  it  finally  conceives,  its  offspring  is 
death.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  In  completed,  ultimate  or, 
as  the  Scripture  calls  it,  consummate  or  eternal  sin,  there  is 
complete  privation  of  that  conscious  union  with  God  and  his 
spiritual  creation,  which  constitutes  spiritual  life,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  that  term  can  have  a  precise  and  intelligible 
meaning.  This  however  is  a  second  death.  Because  in  the 
case  of  mere  world-consciousness ;  the  faculties  of  sympathy 
and  reverence  and  love  through  which  the  soul  becomes  linked 
in  conscious  union  with  God  and  fellow-men  had  not  emerged ; 
and  in  its  latent  form  remained  unimpaired.  But  in  ultimate 
sin,  these  faculties  die  with  the  soul  forever.  When  self  has 
gained  complete  ascendancy,  the  man  as  a  spiritual  force  and 
life,  in  conscious  active  relation  to  other  spiritual  beings,  and 
a  member  of  a  living  spiritual  kingdom  ceases  to  be.  Sin 
is  the  very  opposite  of  spiritual  life.  Sin  is  death  as  opposed 
to  spiritual  life.  Whoever  is  in  trespasses  and  sins,  with 
full  and  final  commitment  to  them,  is  dead  in  them.  If  by 
spiritual  life  you  mean  conscious  participation  in  the  spiritual 
being  of  God,  angels  and  men,  sin  is  in  its  very  essence 
the  negation  of  that ;  and  eternal  or  ultimate  sin  is  the 
complete  exclusion  of  that  spiritual  being  from  the  sinner's 
consciousness.  Completed  sin  therefore  is  a  permanent  state  ; 
though  it  is  a  negative  one.  It  is  eternal  death.  In  completed 
sin  spiritual  life  ceases,  and  the  faculty  of  such  life  is  killed. 
The  question  will  arise  in  many  minds.  Is  this  eternal  death ; 
— ^this  eternal  loss  of  participation  in  the  spiritual  life  of  God 
and  his  creation,  properly  called  eternal  punishment  ?     From 
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one  point  of  view,  yes.  From  another,  no.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  onlooker ;  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  himBelf  before  the  punishment  is  inflicted  and 
death  ensnes,  it  is  the  most  severe  and  terrible  of  punishments. 
And  the  more  exalted  any  man's  spiritual  life,  the  more  terri- 
ble to  him  will  seem  this  punishment  which  consists  in  the 
privation  of  the  blessings  and  joys  of  spiritual  life.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  after  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  it  would  not  be  punishment.  Indeed  the  soul  dead  in 
sin  has  no  point  of  view  whatever.  His  sin  has  blinded  him 
to  the  objects  of  spiritual  vision,  and  sealed  forever  his  sight- 
less eyes.  The  companions  of  Ulysses,  changed  by  Oirce  into 
swine,  suffered  the  most  terrible  and  degrading  of  evils  that 
conceivably  could  come  to  man.  Yet  they  could  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  their  loss.  To  have  been  conscious  of  lost  man- 
hood, would  require  them  stiE  to  have  been  men.  By  others 
only  could  the  dreadfulness  of  their  condition  be  realized.  In 
German  phrase  they  suffered  "  an  sich,"  but  not  "  f  iir  sich." 
So  it  is  with  the  completed  sinner  in  eternal  spiritual  death. 
He  realizes  not  the  horrors  of  his  condition.  If  he  did  it 
would  not  be  so  horrible.  For  he  could  only  realize  his  own 
absence  of  life  in  case  he  had  a  consciousness  of  Divine  life 
with  which  to  compare  it.  But  suppose  him  to  be  conscious 
of  God ; — ^a  God  who  if  God  at  all,  must  be  a  God  of  love 
even  toward  him ;  then  there  would  still  be  the  possibility  that 
he  might  embrace  that  love  revealed  to  him  in  his  conscious- 
ness of  God  and  so  escape  from  death.  To  make  the  case  at 
all  supposable  you  must  make  God  over  into  a  Devil ;  in  other 
words  you  must  suppose  the  man  to  be  conscious  of  a  God 
who  wills  him  evil.  But  such  a  God  would  be  no  longer  God. 
And  such  a  consciousness  would  be  no  real  consciousness  of 
God  at  all.  The  man  would  still,  even  on  this  supposition,  be 
dead  to  all  true  spiritual  life.  For  spiritual  life  that  is  not 
love,  is  unthinkable.  He  that  loveth  not  abideth  in  death. 
And  even  God  himself,  if  he  ceased  to  love  any  creature  with 
whom  he  was  in  conscious  relation,  would  cease  to  be.  The 
God  which  this  hypothesis  assumes  is  a  dead  God.  It  is  not 
the  living  Lord  of  life.  Conscious  remorse  could  constitute 
no  permanent  state ;  for  it  would  have  God  really  present  to 
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itself;  and  hence  would  carry  in  itself  the  hope  of  redemp* 
tion.  And  conscions  despair  which  should  be  ahnt  out  from 
God  completely,  would  have  present  to  itself  no  object  by 
which  to  measure  its  f aUen  condition.  It  is  therefore  unthink- 
able. That  a  soul  should  consciously  exist  in  eternal  iiopeless 
misery,  is  as  inconceivable,  as  that  one  of  Circe's  swine  should 
itself  lament  its  loss  of  manhood.  If  a  man  should  know 
that  he  was  completely  and  utterly  lost,  he  would  not  be  lost ; 
for  he  would  be  conscious  of  higher  things  and  that  conscious-^ 
ness  would  have  in  itself  the  possibility  of  growth.  The 
outcome  of  ultimate  sin  is  eternal  death.  But  eternal  con- 
scious despair  is  a  phrase  only,  to  which  no  conceivable  state 
of  consciousness  can  be  found  to  correspond. 

It  only  remains  to  examine  the  other  alternative — the  case 
in  which  the  divine  side  of  the  dual  consciousness  gains  the 
victory.     The  reason  why  self-consciousness  inevitably  results 
in  sin,  is  as  we  saw,  the  fact  that  sense  and  self-interest  is 
immediately  present  to  consciousness ;  while  the  divine  law  or 
the  will  of  God  is  present  only  mediately  and  inferentiaUy,  as 
something  foreign.    As  it  was  then  expressed,  sense  and  self 
get  the  inside  track.    In  Christ,  the  divine  Son  of  Gk)d,  the 
case  was  the  reverse.    In  him  dwelt  an  immediate  conscious 
ness  of  God.     The  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
immediate  object  of  his  holy  vrill.     This  immediate  God-con-> 
sciousness  constituted  Christ  sinless  and  deathless.     In  him 
was  life  eternal.      As  the  object  of  his  consciousness  was 
infinite  and  eternal,  so  his  consciousness  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  its  object  and  is  itself  infinite  and  eternal.      As  Jesns 
expressed  it,  "  The  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by 
the  Father."      Thus,  by  virtue  of  his  sonship,  or  immediate 
God-consciousness,  Christ  is  one  with  God,  and  has  eternal  life 
in  himself  even  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself.     Throngh 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  outgoing  spirit  of  the  conscious  union  of 
Son  and  Father,  this  immediate  God-consciousness  that  is  in 
Christ  is  imparted  to  all  who  in  penitence,  humility  and  self- 
abnegation  open  their  hearts  to  its  reception.      To  such  as 
receive  him,  to  them  gives  he  power  to  become  sons  of  God. 
Becoming  thus  sharers  vrith  Christ  of  a  consciousness  whose 
object  is  infinite  and  eternal,  they  likewise  share  its  nature^ 
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and  become  with  Christ  joint-heirs  of  everlasting  life.  ^^  This 
is  eternal  life,  to  know  God  and  Jeens  Ohrist  whom  he  has 
sent."  The  man  in  whom  Ohrist  dwells  by  his  imparted 
spirit  has  an  immediate  conscionsneBs  of  God  and  of  God's 
love  to  all  his  creatures.  In  this  state  he  cannot  sin,  because 
sin  is  the  consciousness  of  self  as  opposed  to  God.  But  this 
Ohristian  consciousness  is  a  state  in  which  God's  own  eternal 
nature,  and  his  love  to  all  his  creation  is  an  object  of  imme- 
diate consciousness  and  the  direct  aim  of  every  outgoing  act. 
The  full  realization  of  this  consciousness  is  gradual.  The  raw 
material  of  sense  and  self  is  not  at  once  wrought  over  into  an 
expression  of  this  higher  consciousness.  But  the  goal  is  really 
seen  in  the  dim  distance ;  and  the  attainment  of  it  is  already 
aesured  to  the  soul  who  keeps  the  eye  fixed  upon  it,  and  fol- 
lows the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  thereto. 

A  Ohrist-given,  spiritually  mediated  God-consciousness  ia 
therefore  the  only  positive  form  in  which  a  conscious  soul 
can  exist  in  an  unchanging  eternity.  Eternal  Ufe,  or  imme- 
diate conscious  union  with  God,  and  eternal  death,  or  the 
deprivation  of  that  consciousness,  and  with  that  of  all  true 
spiritual  consciousness,  are  the  only  alternatives  which  an 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  consciousness  presents,  as  ulti- 
mate and  eternal  conditions  of  a  soul,  the  essence  of  which  is 
consciousness. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  conclusion,  the  method 
by  which  it  has  been  reached  is  the  only  one  that  can  lay 
claim  to  a  strictly  metaphysical  basis.  Formal  logic  starting 
with  premises  picked  up  in  imperfect  and  superficial  courts  of 
what  men  call  justice,  and  dwelling  exclusively  on  certain 
temporary  aspects  of  a  guilty  conscience  which  knows  not  as 
yet  the  full  grace  of  God,  may  work  out  forms  of  figurative 
statement  which,  if  the  realities  corresponding  to  them  could 
be  conceived,  would  give  a  different  conclusion.  But  where- 
ever  metaphysics  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem, 
whether  among  the  early  Greek  Fathers,  or  the  German  Mystics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  English  Broad  Churchmen  of  the 
present  day,  the  tendency  has  been  to  attach  precise  rather 
than  figurative  meaning  to  the  scriptural  terms  spiritual  life, 
and  spiritual  death,  and  to  regard  these  as  constituting  the 
ultimate  alternatives  of  human  destiny. 
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The  chief  objectionB  likely  to  be  urged  against  snch  a  view 
are  that  it  is  unscriptural  and  nnpractieaL  ^^The  Bible,"  it 
will  be  said,  "does  not  teach  it";  "it  would  be  unsafe  to 
preach  it." 

First,  as  to  its  being  unscriptural.     To  completely  discuss 
that  point  would  involve  volumes  of  exegesis.    Two  general 
facts,  however,  deserve  consideration  before  the  view  here  pre- 
sented is  condemned  on  scriptural  grounds.     From  the  declar- 
ation in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  "In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  to  the  closing  chapters  of 
the  Apocalypse  where  the  fate  of  the  wicked  is  described  as  the 
^^  Second  Death,"  and  the  destiny  of  the  righteous  is  recorded 
in  the  book  of  life,  the  phrases  signifying  spiritual  life  and 
death  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  terms  employed 
to  describe  the  ultimate  state  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
wicked.    And  again,  the  comparatively  few  passages  in  which 
the  idea  of  eternal  conscious  suffering  is  supposed  to  be  taught, 
are  found  chiefly  in  those  popxdar  and  parabolic  and  figura- 
tive portions  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  with  reference  to 
which  he  expressly  said  that  the  inner  and  precise  significance 
was  for  those  who  had  ears  to  hear;   while  the  majority  of 
men  would  of  necessity  see  the  symbol  without  perceiving  the 
fact,  and  hear  the  description  without  thinking  out  under- 
standingly  the  precise  conception  to  which  it  corresponds.    On 
the  other  hand  the  words  life  and  death  are  almost  uniformly 
used  in  the  fourth  gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  John — 
the  writings  in  which  especially  speculative  truth  is  intended 
to  be  conveyed.    Not  until  these  two  facts  have  been  well 
considered  may  any  one  venture  to  pronounce  unscriptural  a 
view  of  man's  fincJ  destiny  which  gives  to  these  terms  life 
and  death  more  than  the  conventional  emphasis  and  meaning. 
Then,  too,  the  Scriptures  have  left  a  great  many  questions 
unanswered  that  we  may  find  the  answer  for  ourselves.    Per- 
haps the  question  whether  a  finite  soul  could  be  eternally 
conscious  of  hopeless  opposition  between  itself  and  God  may 
be  one  of  them. 

Finally,  the  objection  that  this  view  fails  to  make  vital  con- 
nection with  the  actual  instinct  and  experience  of  manldnd  at 
large,  even  if  valid,  would  be  nothing  more  than  might  be 
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said  of  any  of  the  prevailing  views  of  eschatology.  ^o  doc- 
trines of  man's  future  destiny  have  at  present  any  considerable  ^ 
influence  over  the  practical  conduct  and  character  of  men* 
And  what  little  motive  power  is  drawn  from  that  source  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  low  and  debasing  as  worthy  and. ennob- 
ling. This  view,  however,  when  clearly  and  profoundly 
grasped  is  intensely  practical  Ko  more  searching  and  awak- 
ening question  was  ever  put  to  the  soul  of  man  than  the 
question  of  Jesus,  ^'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  life ;  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  life  ?"  That  question,  filled  out  to  the  full 
with  precise  and  definite  significance,  would  be  the  key-note  of 
the  practical  preaching  of  this  view.  The  instinct  to  which  it 
appeals  is  the  most  practical  and  fundamental  in  human 
nature.  Men  are  not  afraid  of  pain  and  suffering.  They 
undergo  that  every  day  in  the  pursuit  of  their  worldly  ends. 
And  threats  of  eternal  pains,  while  they  may  rouse  the 
thoughtless  and  disturb  the  self-complacent  hypocrite,  are  not 
calculated  to  scare  any  save  the  weak  and  the  effeminate, 
like  Schiller's  Bobber,  the  strong  man  would  find  a  sort  of 
stoic  satisfaction  in  having  an  eternity  in  which  to  contemplate 
the  scene  of  boundless  woe.  . 

Dwarfing  of  being,  loss  of  true  spiritual  life  is  on  the  con- 
trary the  thing  above  all  others  from  which  men  shrink  with 
instinctive  horror.  The  most  repulsive  aspect  of  sin  is  its 
meanness.  The  most  detestable  quality  of  soul  is  smaUness. 
And  it  is  just  that  aspect  of  sin  and  the  sinner,  its  narrowing 
and  belittling  character,  on  which  this  view  of  eschatology 
seizes.  The  final  outcome  of  this  dwarfing  of  the  soul,  result- 
ing in  the  ultimate  extinction  of  all  high  and  lofty  aims,  all 
sublime  aspirations,  all  broad  and  generous  sympathies,  and  all 
pure  and  holy  loves — this  is  the  fearful  outer  darkness  of  end- 
less perdition  which  it  holds  before  the  persistent  sinner  as  his 
dreadful  destiny.  It  asks  men  to  strip  themselves,  like  Job,  of 
fortune,  family  and  friends,  and  then  see  whether  they  have 
anything  left  to  live  for.  If  they  have  not ;  if  in  such  a  case 
they  would  curse  God  and  die ;  or  in  modem  language,  if  they 
would  then  drag  out  a  mere  soulless,  mechanical  existence, 
destitute  of  any  true  enthusiasm  or  noble  aim,  or  generous 
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emotion,  it  tells  them  that  they  have  no  real  life  within  them, 
and  joints  them  to  the  self-fiacrificing  life  and  spirit  of  Jeeufi 
Christ  as  their  only  escape  from  death,  and  to  active  serrioe  in 
his  righteous  kingdom  for  their  sole  hope  of  life  eternal  It 
does  not  promise  to  scoop  np  the  mean,  the  selfish,  the  miserly, 
who  cling  blindly  to  some  pet  form  of  dogma  as  a  policy  in- 
suring to  themselves  a  well-fed,  soft-bedded  bliss,  from  which 
all  who  dared  to  differ  from  them  shall  be  excluded.  It 
declares  with  merciless  rigor  that  from  him  who  hath  not  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christ  and  true,  self-sacrificing  participation 
in  his  kingdom  of  love  to  all  mankind,  from  him  shall  be 
taken  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery  the  little  semblance  of  life 
he  has.  And  to  him  that  hath  this  true  union  with  Ood  in 
Christ,  though  at  first  it  be  faint  and  scarcely  perceptible  even 
to  himself,  it  promises  the  infinite  riches  of  the  Divine  Ufe 
which  only  eternity  is  adequate  to  unfold. 
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Article  IL— VIRTUE,  PROM   A   SCIENTIFIC 

STANDPOINT. 

Thx  term  yirtne  is  used  in  two  slightly  different  senses :  (1), 
AlS  a  qucMty  of  a  mental  exercise  or  state.  (2),  As  a  mental 
exercise  or  state  itself.  Using  the  word  in  the  latter  sense,  I 
propose  to  enquire  what  is  virtue,  or  what  state  or  exercise  of 
the  mind  does  the  word  represent — a  question  which  though 
much  discussed  is  still  unsettled,  and  to-daj  divides  theology 
into  two  great  schools. 

Moral  exercises — such  as  are  virtuous  or  the  opposite — ^^  are 
suchy"  says  the  great  Edwards,  ^^as  are  attended  with  the 
desert  or  worthiness  of  either  blame  or  praise."  ^^A  moral 
action,"  says  Prof.  Cochran,  "is  (1)  one  of  which  it  may 
rationally  be  said,  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done ;  or  one 
which  a  moral  being  may  justly  be  required  to  do,  or  forbear 
doing :  (2)  One  for  which  the  agent  is  blame-  or  praiseworthy, 
and  therefore  deserving  reward  or  punishment."  In  other 
words  it  is  an  exercise  to  which  obligation  pertains,  or  one 
which  accords  or  discords  with  Moral  Law. 

Virtue  then  is  identical  with  love^  the  great  imperative  of 
that  law.  "All  virtue,"  says  Edwards,  "  may  be  resolved  into 
love  for  others,  God,  or  his  creatures."  "All  virtue,"  says 
Dr.  Dwight,  "is  summed  up  in  the  fulfillment  of  these  two 
commands:  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  "Love,"  says  Dr.  N. 
W.  Taylor,  "is  the  sum  of  God's  requirements,  as  it  fully 
meets  and  satisfies  the  claims  of  God  upon  men."  "  On  these 
two  commands,"  says  the  great  teacher,  "  hang  the  whole  law 
and  the  prophets."  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  is  the 
declaration  of  the  inspired  apostle.  Love  and  virtue,  then,  I 
shall  use  as  interchangeable  terms,  and  my  enquiry  is,  what  is 
their  exact  scientific  import  ? 

Mental  phenomena  are  divided  into  two  classes,  yV^^  and 
necesswry.  An  exercise  is  free  when  the  agent  could,  at  the 
time  and  in  the  circumstances,  do  otherwise ;  necessary,  when 
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at  the  time  and  in  the  circnmstances  he  could  not  do  otherwiBe. 
This  distinction  is  perfect.  Every  exercise  of  the  human 
mind  is  either  free  or  necessary.     No  one  can  be  both. 

In  which  of  these  classes  resides  the  moral  element!  ^'In 
both,  but  primarily  in  the  latter,"  answers  the  hyper-Calvinist, 
putting,  as  he  does,  moral  character  into  something  back  of 
the  will,  and  making  sin  and  holiness  entities  which  may  be 
created  and  transmitted.  The  question  is  a  vital  one — ^What 
does  God  require  and  forbid,  and  for  what  does  he  call  the 
sinful  soul  to  repentance  ? — one  in  reference  to  which  no 
Christian  teacher  should  remain  in  doubt. 

Do  we  find  the  moral  element  in  necessary  phenomenal 
Are  exercises  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  avoided  either 
good  or  ill  deserving  %  Is  a  child  justly  punished  for  remem- 
bering the  experiences  of  yesterday,  or  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  or  for  any  event  in  which  it  had  neither 
choice  nor  voluntary  agency  ?  By  definition,  a  necessary  act 
is  one  the  agent  could  not  in  the  circumstances  avoid ;  to  say 
he  (yught  is  saying  he  ought  to  perform,  not  a  miracle,  that  is 
thinkable,  but  an  impossibility,  that  to  which  infinite  power  is 
inadequate.  If  there  be  a  first  and  self -evident  truth,  challeng- 
ing the  assent  of  all  minds,  and  never  questioned  outside  the 
domain  of  theology,  it  is  that  ability  is  commensurate  with 
obligation,  that  men  are  responsible  for  only  such  exercises  as 
they  could  avoid.  "Ask,"  says  Prof.  Stuart,  "all  courts  of 
justice  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest Ask  all  legisla- 
tive bodies  who  have  any  sense  of  justice,  whether  they  make 
laws  which  render  guilty  those  who  never  voluntarily  trans- 
gress them,  and  they  give  but  one  answer.  Indeed,  there 
never  has  been,  is  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  there 
never  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  of  per- 
sonal guilt."  *  "  No  man,"  says  Prof.  Harris,  "  can  blame  or 
praise  himself,  or  feel  reponsible  for  any  event  which  is  in  no 
way  dependent  on  his  own  free  will."  f  I  will  not  insult  the 
intelligence  of  my  readers  by  fortifying  a  position  so  obvious, 
but  will  assume,  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  that  oiAjfree  exercises 
can  be  either  right  or  wrong,  sinful  or  holy. 

To  what  department  of  the  mind  do  free  exercises  belong  t 

*  Bib.  Eep,,  1889.  f  PhU.  Basis  of  Theism,  p.  866. 
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Is  freedom  an  attribute  of  the  intelligence  ?  Ib  perceiving, 
thinking,  believing,  remembering,  knowing,  or  any  other  mere 
intellection  a  free  exercise  i  Let  ub  te&t  the  question :  The 
agent,  we  will  suppose,  stands  vrith  open  eyes,  gazing  into  the 
cloudless  sky.  In  these  precise  circumstances  can  he  avoid 
percevovng  it  to  be  blue  ?  The  act  of  gazing  and  that  of  per- 
ceiving are  distinct.  The  former  is  admittedly  free ;  is  the 
latter?  Evidently  nothing  is  more  necessary.  In  the  full 
possession  of  his  powers  he  remefmhers  what  occurred  yester- 
day. Is  there  any  more  freedom  here  ?  Certainly  not.  With 
his  present  knowledge  he  hdi&oea  the  earth  is  round.  Can  he 
believe  otherwise?  He  knows  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part.  Can  he  avoid  knowing  this,  or  cease  knowing  it,  as  he 
can  cease  talking  or  writing  ?  Is  any  intellectual  exercise  free  ? 
ISo ;  our  cognitions,  no  sane  man  can  doubt,  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  the  most  iron  necessity.  Therefore  they  do  not,  and 
cannot  involve  the  moral  element. 

We  control,  to  a  limited  extent,  it  is  readily  admitted,  the 
conditions  of  these  intellections.  We  can  gaze  into  the  sky  or 
decline  doing  so.  We  can  turn  attention  to  or  away  from 
truth,  and  render  ourselves  indirectly  responsible  for  percep- 
tions and  opinions,  but  to  attach  moral  character  to  anything 
beyond  voluntary  complicity  with  them,  would  indicate  a  great 
lack  of  discrimination. 

Is  freedom  an  attribute  of  the  sensibility?  That  feelings 
are  helpful  or  hurtful,  that  they  are  a  pretty  accurate  index 
of  moral  character  there  is  no  doubt,  but  do  they  fall  into 
the  category  of  free  and  moral  phenomena  ?  The  word  love^  I 
am  aware,  is  used,  used  correctly,  to  designate  emotions  of 
fondness,  attachment,  etc  The  mother,  as  she  presses  her 
babe  to  her  breast,  saytf,  "I  love  it"  She  does  love  her  dar- 
ling, but  are  these  emotions  of  the  nature  of  virtue  ?  Are  they' 
the  kind  of  love  the  moral  law  requires?  If  exercised 
supremely  toward  God,  and  equally  toward  men,  would  they 
satisfy  its  claims  ? 

Let  us  apply  the  test :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  fire.  The 
act  is  free,  is  the  feeling  of  pain  which  results  also  free  ?  In 
the  precise  circumstances  in  which  I  suffer,  can  I  avoid  suffer- 
ing?   Certainly  not.    No  event  more  clearly  falls  into  the 
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category  of  necessity.  Consequently,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  act,  the  feeUng  can  be  neither  right  nor  wrong.  I  turn 
my  attention  to  some  object  of  suffering,  and  feelings  of  pity 
result.  Is  not  the  relation  here  between  the  act  and  feeling 
precisely  the  same?  I  call  to  mind  some  wrong  to  which  I 
have  been  subjected,  and  feelings  of  indignation  are  aroused, 
plainly  by  a  law  just  as  necessary.  I  look  upon  some  object 
of  beauty  or  deformity  and  feelings  of  admiration  or  aversion 
instantly  arise,  and  as  the  current  of  thought  changes,  60 
changes  the  current  of  feeling,  vrtth  as  little  fealty  to  my  will 
as  the  flow  of  the  river  from  its  source.  I  can  put  into  opera- 
tion causes,  doubtless,  which  will  arrest  or  increase  these 
feelings,  as  I  can  causes  which  will  divert  the  current  of  the 
stream,  but  certainly  moral  character  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
but  the  voluntary  act. 

So  fixed  and  necessary  is  this  relation  between  thought  and 
feeling,  the  skillful  artist  can  sit  down  and  play  upon  the 
strings  of  another's  soul,  evoking  from  that  wondrous  instm- 
ment  melody  or  discord,  as  he  can  from  his  cathedral  organ, 
but  the  emotion  and  the  music  are  equally  devoid  the  free, 
consequently  the  moral  element. 

The  drunkard  is  indirectly  responsible  for  his  appetite,  for  it 
is  the  result  of  his  own  conduct;  but  it  is  in  the  conduct 
exclusively  the  moral  element  resides.  When  the  intoxicant  is 
swallowed,  the  whole  guilt  is  incurred.  Were  the  Divine 
Hand  at  that  moment  to  interfere,  and  set  aside  the  effect,  his 
ill  desert  would  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  As  well 
call  the  Are  the  incendiary  kindles  sinful  as  the  drunkard's 
appetite,  or  any  other  appetite  or  feeling  human  beings  expe- 
rience. 

But  are  not  anger  and  envy,  revenge  and  hate  wrong,  and 
fortitude  and  patience,  and  complacency  in  goodness  right? 
They  are  desirable  or  undesirable,  and  therefore  it  is  right  or 
wrong  to  cherish  them,  as  it  is  to  harbor  stolen  property. 
Many  of  these  passions  also  involve  the  voluntary  element 
Kevenge,  e.  g.,  is  a  purpose  as  well  as  a  feeling,  but  it  is  to  the 
former  only  moral  character  attaches.  We  look  in  vain  for 
the  voluntary  or  the  moral  element  among  the  phenomena  of 
the  intellect  or  of  the  sensibility.     Our  intellections  and  emo- 
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tionfi  are  in  the  circumstances  necessarily  what  they  are,  and 
can  be  neither  good  nor  ill-deserving. 

May  not  feeling  enter  as  an  essential  element  into  virtue  ? 
Is  not  the  love  which  fulfills  the  law  the  blending  of  the  emo- 
tional and  voluntary  factors  ?  This  is  the  generally  accepted 
view.  "  Loving  God  supremely,"  says  Albert  Barnes,  "  is  fix- 
ing the  afEections  supremely  upon  him."  Here  are  both 
factors,  and  as  they  are  so  inseparably  allied  perhaps  no  prac- 
tical harm  comes  of  this  definition.  Still  it  is  scientifically 
incorrect,  and  attended  with  insuperable  difiiculties. 

(1.)  As  feeling  is  in  itself  a  necessary  phenomenon,  and  as 
no  combination  can  change  its  nature  or  invest  it  with  the 
moral  element,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  become 
a  constituent  part  of  virtue. 

(2.)  This  definition  makes  moral  character  of  all  things  the 
most  unstable  and  fluctuating.  It  comes,  and  goes,  and 
changes,  as  the  ever  restless  feelings  change.  The  cloud  on 
the  sky  and  the  spray  on  the  river  are  not  more  obedient  to 
every  surrounding  influence. 

(3.)  Feeling,  if  an  essential  element  of  virtue,  must  be 
present  in  every  virtuous  act.  An  honest  purpose  to  obey 
God,  if  they  are  absent,  is  not  obedience.  The  tired  and  worn 
spirit,  incapable  through  exhaustion  or  paroxysms  of  pain,  of 
any  particular  emotions,  is  incapable  of  virtue,  or  any  exercise 
acceptable  to  God. 

(4.)  If  emotions  are  essential  to  love,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  exercise  this  virtue.  Can  any  one  tell  us  how  to  love  our 
enemies,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  or  how  to  put 
forth  any  feeling  worthy  the  name,  toward  the  traducer,  the 
evil  doer,  or  the  "  evil  one ;"  or  how  the  hardened  sinner,  or 
the  dying  impenitent,  whose  half  delirious  thought  can  hardly 
reach  the  idea  of  God,  can  exercise  toward  him  gratitude  or 
affection  ?  Would  any  intelligent  man  urge  him  to  attempt  it  ? 
Yet  God  requires  of  him  supreme  love  even  then  and  there, 
and  his  destiny  depends  upon  rendering  it. 

(6.)  We  are  required  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and 
mind  and  might  This  certainly  implies  feelings,  if  they  are 
an  essential  part  of  love,  up  to  the  very  verge  of  one's  capaci- 
ties— a  degree  which  would  unfit  him  for  the  ordinary  duties 
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of  life,  and  soon  destroy  life  itself.  Is  suicide  what  the  great 
commandment  of  the  law  requires?  Christ  loved  the  Father 
with  all  his  soul ;  was  he  constantly  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  emotion  ?    No. 

'*  Christ  had  his  sorrows  when  he  shed 
Those  tears,  Jerusalem,  for  thee  ; 
And  when  his  trembling  followers  fled, 
In  his  dark  hour  of  agony." 

And  he  had  his  joys.  He  was  the  subject  of  all  the  variety  and 
diversity  of  feelings  which  ordinarily  play  over  the  field  of 
human  consciousness,  yet  when  roused  like  the  billowy  sea, 
and  when  calm  as  the  summer  noon,  he  loved  with  equal 
and  perfect  strength.  Surely  his  love  was  deeper  than  the 
fluctuations  and  spray  of  emotion. 

(6.)  The  law  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
or  to  love  every  one  with  given,  and  consequently  equal 
strength ;  and  if  emotion  is  an  essential  element  of  love,  to 
exercise  equal  aflfection  for  all.  The  wife  is  required  to  feel 
the  same  attachment  to  the  stranger  and  the  debauchee  she 
does  to  her  husband,  and  the  loved  ones  who  call  her  mother. 
All  the  special  endearments  which  bind  families  together  are 
forbidden,  and  the  sweetest,  holiest  relations  of  this  life  are 
legislated  against. 

(7.)  Just  now  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  ethical  element  of  our 
religion,  rather  than  the  emotional,  which  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized. The  latter  is  cheap  and  very  common.  Ancient  Israel 
while  "fasting  for  strife  and  debate"  "took  delight  in  ap- 
proaching to  God ;"  the  word  of  the  prophet,  while  they  did  it 
not,  fell  on  their  ear  "  like  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath 
a  pleasant  voice  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument;"  aod 
few  now  can  gaze  out  on  the  wild  bright  spring  or  autumn 
day,  or  on  the  wilder  and  more  mysterious  night,  spreading  its 
great  mop  of  stars  above  them,  without  emotions  of  reverence 
and  gratitude  toward  the  great  artificer;  and  fewer  still  can 
go  to  dark  Gethsemane,  where  the  man  of  sorrows  "  weeps  in 
blood,"  without  kindred  feelings.  Multitudes  take  this  mere 
sentimentalism  for  Christian  experience,  and  make  its  repro- 
duction the  ne  plus  vMra  of  Christian  endeavor.  The  Chris- 
tian teacher  should  avoid  definitions  which  foster  delusions  so 
common  and  fatal. 
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Virtue  or  love  resides  in  the  will  exclusively.  Nothing  is 
right  or  wrong,  sinful  or  holy,  blame-  or  praiseworthy  but  its 
exercises  and  states.  "  The  element  of  morality,"  says  Presi- 
dent Fairchild,  ^'  is  found  in  the  will  alone ;  this  is  a  necessary 
and  intuitive  judgment  and  must  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  in 
morals."*  "The  love,"  says  Prof.  Harris,  "which  it  [the 
Law]  requires  is  not  natural  affection;  it  is  not  emotion,  or 
desire,  or  passion  ;  it  is  the  free  choice  of  the  supreme  object 
of  Beryice »  How  perfectly  Ais  accords  with  the  formal 
definitions  of  the  sacred  word !  "  This  is  the  love  of  God, 
that  ye  keep  his  commandments."  "  This  is  the  love  of  God, 
that  ye  walk  after  his  commandments."  "  He  that  hath  my 
commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me." 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends."  "  Let  us  not  love  in  word  and  tongue 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth."  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
This  truth  is  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the  Bible.  It 
stands  forth  on  every  page.  It  is  not  the  thinker,  the  feeler, 
but  the  doer  who  is  justified  or  condemned.  There  is  not 
in  the  sacred  volume  a  single  command  which  can  be  either 
obeyed  or  transgressed  by  a  simple  intellection  or  emotion. 

In  the  realm  of  metaphysical  theology,  this  is  a  pivotal 
truth.  It  is  decisive  of  the  whole  question  of  innate  or  con- 
stitutional sinfulness.  Sin  resides  in  choice  alone,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  predicated  of  "  nature,"  "  taste,"  "  propensity,"  or 
of  anything  back  of  the  will,  and  all  the  theories  of  inherited, 
constitutional,  and  transmitted  sin  are  mere  figments.  The 
child  may  be  bom  with  strong  animal  propensities,  but  this  is 
a  calamity  rather  than  a  crime,  and  demands  pity  rather  than 
punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  regarding  those  amiable 
natural  traits  which  adorn  the  youth  and  age  of  so  many  im- 
penitent men  as  virtuous^  is  equally  illogical.  Like  rainbows 
and  cloud-pictures  they  are  beautiful,  but  only  right  choices 
are  meritorious.  The  prevalent  idea  also  that  some  occult 
holiness  may  be  buried  in  the  heart  of  one  whose  life  is  sinful, 
or  some  occult  sin  in  the  heart  of  one  whose  life  is  holy,  is 
equally  absurd  and  untruthful 

Our  inquiries,  then,  after  virtue  must  be  limited  to  the  will. 

*  Moral  PhU.,  p.  17.  t  PhU.  Basis  of  Theism,  p.  207. 
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Here  we  find  two  clajsaes  of  exerckes,  (1)  choices,  (2)  ezecative 
volitions.  No  one  will  claim  that  the  element  for  which  we 
are  in  search  resides  in  the  latter.  These,  therefore,  we  rule 
out,  and  narrow  our  enquiries  to  choices.  And  here  we  find 
it  necessary  to  make  another  subdivision.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  choices,  (1)  ultimate,  or  choices  of  enda^  or  of 
objects  for  their  own  sake.  (2),  Subordinate,  or  choices  of 
mea/ns  to  secure  ends.  The  object  of  one  is  the  good,  of  tlie 
other  is  the  useful ;  one  is  the;  choice  of  absolute,  the  other  of 
relative  good.  One,  for  convenience,  we  may  call  intentions, 
thebther,  choices. 

We  see,  e.  g.,  a  man  laboring  in  his  field,  or  selling  goods 
over  his  counter.  On  enquiry  we  ascertain  that  the  choice 
which  actuates  him  is  that  of  money.  But  as  money  is  not  a 
good  in  itself,  and  therefore  cannot  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake, 
we  recognize  his  choice  as  avhordinatej  and  look  for  an  ulte- 
rior end  to  which  money  sustains  the  relation  of  means.  This, 
on  farther  enquiry,  we  ascertain  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  or  "  the  good  of  being  in  general."  This  choice 
we  recognize  at  once  as  ultimate^  for  we  can  hardly  conceive 
the  "  good  of  being  "  to  be  chosen  for  other  than  its  own  sake. 
In  one  or  both  of  these  classes  we  must  find  the  moral  element, 
for  we  look  for  it  in  vain  elsewhere. 

Does  it  reside  in  subordinate  choices?  Such  choices  are 
free,  and  we  ordinarily  speak  of  them  as  good  or  ill  deserving. 
Still  a  little  refiection  will  satisfy  us  that  the  moral  quality  we 
ascribe  to  them  resides  primarily  in  the  ultimate  choices,  of 
which  they  are  but  the  manifestation  and  expression. 

(1.)  It  is  not  possible  to  characterize  any  conduct  as  subject- 
ively right  or  wrong  which  fails  to  refiect,  or  somehow  reveal 
the  intention  behind  it.  Ask  the  child  whether  one  is  good  or 
ill  deserving  for  preaching  the  word,  "  bestowing  all  his  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,"  or  even  taking  human  life.  "It  depends 
upon  the  motive,"  is  his  answer.  He  knows  it  is  the  intention 
which  determines  the  moral  quality  of  actions — that  purpose- 
less conduct  is  as  void  the  moral,  or  even  the  rational  element, 
as  the  contortions  of  epilepsy. 

(2.)  I  repeat  the  same  thought  substantially  in  saying  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  condemn  himself  or  for  any  one 
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to  condemn  him,  for  oonduct,  however  unfortunate  in  its 
results,  knowing  his  intention  was  right ;  or  to  approve  him- 
self, or  for  any  one  to  approve  him,  for  conduct,  however 
fortunate,  knowing  his  intention  was  wrong.  No  man  was 
ever  justly  rewarded  or  punished  for  anything  but  his  inten- 
tion, for  in  nothing  else  is  he  blame-  or  praiseworthy.  This 
principle  is,  I  think,  recognized  by  all  just  tribunals.  It 
accords  with  the  unerring  verdict  of  conscience  and  with  the 
word  of  God.  "  Reward  them  according  to  their  endeavors," 
is  the  decision  of  the  highest  court. 

(3.)  Carrying  into  execution  one's  intentions,  or  failing  to 
do  so,  neither  adds  nor  detracts  from  his  merit  or  demerit. 
The  assassiu  is  none  the  less  guilty  because  he  is  unable  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow;  nor  is  the  dying  saint  less  virtuous 
because  his  hands  and  tongue  refuse  longer  to  execute  the 
behests  of  his  benevolent  heart ;  nor  has  God  added  anything 
to  his  original  holiness  by  peopling  space  with  worlds. 
*'  There  is,"  says  Kant,  "  nothing  in  the  world,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  out  of  the  world,  which  can  be  held  to 

be  good  without  qualification  except  a  good  will This 

good  will  is  good  not  on  account  of  its  effects  or  its  fitness  to 
accomplish  any  given  end,  but  simply  in  itself  as  a  right  choice 
or  purpose.  It  is  therefore  to  be  prized  incomparably  higher 
for  its  own  sake  than  anything  which  comes  to  pass  to  gratify 
any  desire,  or  even  all  desires  together.  Even  if  the  good  will 
is  unable  to  carry  its  purpose  into  execution  still  the  good  will 
would  remain,  and  it  would  have  its  worth  in  itself,  like  a 
jewel  which  glitters  with  its  own  luster.  Success  or  failure 
neither  adds  to  or  takes  from  this  worth.  These  are  like  the 
settings  of  the  gem,  convenient  for  handling,  and  setting  it 
forth  to  notice,  but  unheeded  by  the  lapidary  in  estimating  its 
real  worth."* 

I  am  safe  in  saying  there  is  but  one  right  thing  in  itself,  and 

but  one  wrong  thing  in  itself;   that  is   ultimate  choice — the 

purpose  lying  back  of  executive  choices  and  volitions,  more 

permanent  than  the  eternal  hills,  the  incarnation  of  character, 

the  fountain  of  actions,  the  supreme,  responsible,  controlling 

principle  of  the  soul.     Here,  and  here  only,  we  find  the  object 

of  our  searcL 

*  Metaphysical  EthicSf  pp.  2,  8. 
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The  primary  error  of  the  hyper-CaMniBtic  school  Kes  in  not 
only  overlooking  this  fact,  bnt  in  ignoring  any  such  thing  as 
intention.  It  is  not  in  all  their  theology.  "  Taste,"  "  nature," 
"disposition  "  have  taken  its  place.  These,  and  not  the  supreme 
choice,  dominate  the  human  sonl ;  they  are  the  primary  seat  of 
good  and  ill  deserving,  constitute  the  heart,  and  are  the  foun- 
tain whence  all  other  streams  flow.  Hence,  by  logical  neces- 
sity, the  doctrines  of  Passive  Regeneration,  TJuconditional 
Election,  Limited  Atonement,  Necessitated  Will,  and  Propa- 
gated Sin.  The  enthronement  of  nltimate  choice,  its  restora- 
tion to  its  proper  place,  and  a  little  logic  would  relieve  this 
system  of  all  such  absurdities,  and  evolve  a  theology  in  har- 
mony with  the  word  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man.  To  show 
that  I  do  not  overstate  the  importance  of  such  a  substitution, 
allow  me  to  quote  from  Prof.  Charles  Hodge  :*  "  We  proceed," 
he  says,  "  therefore,  to  state  where  the  difference  [between  the 
Old  and  New  Calvinist]  really  lies.  All  the  old  Calviniste 
hold  that  the  restUt  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation  on  the  soul 
is  a  \io\y  principle  or  diapositi/m ;  Dr.  Cox,  if  I  understand 
him,  holds  that  the  result  is  a  holy  act  This  is  the  whole 
ground  of  debate,  and  to  lookers-on  it  may  appear  rather  too 
narrow  to  be  worth  disputing  about.  Dr.  Cox,  however,  seems 
to  think  this  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  affecting  deeply 
our  views  of  the  whole  system  of  divine  truth,  and  our  manner 
of  preaching ;  involving  the  high  questions  of  the  grounds  of 
man's  accountability,  the  nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  and  of 
human  liberty.  And  here  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  agree  with 
him.  We  are  afraid  this  is  a  turning-point.  We  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  hold  together  the  tattered  shreds  of  Cal- 
vinism if  this  ground  be  assumed.  Is  Calvinism  then  a  mere 
metaphysical  system  ?  We  think  not,  but  there  are  some  met- 
aphysical principles  utterly  inconsistent  with  it ;  that  i/ndiffer- 
ence  is  necessary  to  freedom  is  one,  and  that  morality  consists 
in  acts  alone,  we  fear  is  another." 

Defining  virtue  then  as  right  ultimate  choice  it  remains  to 
enquire  what  is  a  right  ultimate  choice,  on  what  object  does  it 
terminate  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the  reason 
and  consequently  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  respect- 

*  Princeton  Review,  1880.    Art.  Regeneration. 
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ing  it  What  is  a  rational  being  bound  to  choose?  Oood, 
evidently,  the  valuabla  He  cannot  conceive  of  obligation  to 
choose  anything  else.  Good  will,  then,  or  "benevolence^  is  the 
equivalent,  the  synonym,  the  scientific  definition  of  virtue. 
It  is  the  essence  of  all  right  character,  "  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,"  and  of  all  the  claims  which  can  rest  upon  a  mond  being. 
All  virtuous  choices  and  conduct  are  but  expressions  of  benev- 
olence, and  borrow  their  moral  quality  from  it,  as  the  moon 
borrows  its  light  from  the  sun.  Nothing  else  is  strictly  right  \ 
nothing  else  secures  the  approbation  of  conscience  and  of  God. 

Just  what  this  good  is  which  the  reason  reveals  as  the  proper 
object  of  choice — ^whether  it  be  happiness  alone,  or  whether 
other  elements  enter  into  it,  it  is  not  important  to  enquire.  I 
will  call  it  well  heing,  or  the  "  welfare  of  being  in  general.'^ 
The  choice  of  this  for  its  own  sake  I  conceive  to  be  the 
essence  and  totality  oi  virtue. 

Is  there  any  other  virtue  ?  Is  more  than  one  right  intention 
possible  ?  I  answer  no ;  virtue  wherever  it  exists  is  essen- 
tially the  same  thing.  It  is  the  choice  of  good  for  its  own 
sake.  But  good  cannot  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake  without 
choosing  the  highest  good — all  good,  good  as  such.  Choosing 
more  than  all  is  impossible ;  choosing  less  is  sinful ;  choosing 
anj^hing  else  would  not  be  a  moral,  or  even  a  rational  exercise. 
Benevolence  then,  and  nothing  else,  is  virtue. 

We  come  to  the  question,  what  is  sin,  or  a  wrong  ultimate 
choice — ^the  most  diflScult  question  of  ethics.  (1.)  It  cannot 
be  a  mere  negation,  or  a  refusal  to  choose  the  end  intelligence 
dictates,  for  the  sufficient  reason  such  a  choice  is  not  ultimate. 
(2.)  Nor  can  it  be  the  choice  of  evil  for  its  own  sake. 
Whether  such  a  choice  is  possible  or  not,  it  is  so  far  as  we 
know  never  made.  (3.)  Nor  is  it  the  ultimate  choice  of  one's 
personal  good,  for  this  would  be  right,  were  there  no  other 
interest  to  choose.  It  cannot  then  he  per  se  sin.  It  is  doubtful, 
also,  whether  one  could  aim  at  his  own  highest  welfare  with- 
out becoming  benevolent,  as  the  only  rational  means  of 
securing  this  end.  Sin  must  be  the  preference  of  some  lesser 
to  the  greater  good — a  choice  which  carries  with  it  a  disregard 
of  the  good  of  being — a  self  pleasing  at  the  virtual  expense 
and  sacrifice  of  the  general  welfare — a  betrayal  of  infinite 
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interests  at  the  dictates  of  impulse  and  passion.  '^  Sin,"  says 
Prof.  Harris,  "  which  is  the  essential  evil,  consists  in  self -isola- 
tion  Sin  and  evil  arise  when  a  person  by  his  own  free 

choice  isolates  himself  from  the  system  by  choosing  himself 
as  his  supreme  object  of  service,  and  so  puts  himself  into 
antagonism  to  both  God  and  man,  and  does  what  he  can  to 
mar  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  system  and  resist  and  annul 
its  supreme  law."* 

Are  there  degi'eea  of  virtue  and  sinfulness  ?  Of  the  latter 
there  certainly  are.  The  Saviour  asserts  the  fact,  and  gives 
the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  in  speaking  of  the  relative  ill- 
desert  of  those  who  know,  and  of  those  who  do  not  know  their 
mastei^'s  will,  and  yet  do  things  worthy  of  stripes.  He  makes 
the  guilt  of  sin  increase  with  the  light  under  which  it  is  com- 
mitted, or  with  the  apprehended  value  of  the  good  which  it 
sacrifices.  The  murder  of  Garfield  was  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
apprehended  interests  than  the  cheating  of  a  landlord,  and 
therefore  a  greater  crime. 

There  are  also  degrees  of  virtue.  God  is  infinitely  more 
virtuous  than  any  and  all  created  intelligences  together.  The 
reason  doubtless  is,  the  good  he  apprehends  and  chooses  is 
infinitely  broader  than  that  apprehended  and  chosen  by  any 
other  being.  Virtue  and  sinfulness  then  vary  by  the  same 
law — one,  by  the  apprehended  value' of  the  good  regarded,  and 
the  other  by  the  apprehended  value  of  the  good  disregarded 
The  virtue  of  the  Christian  then  may  vary  from  time  to  time, 
as  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  general  interest,  which  he  lives 
to  subserve,  is  stimulated  or  obscured. 

If  the  views  presented  in  this  paper  are  correct,  it  is  not 
possible  for  virtue  and  sin  to  coexist  in  the  same  mind.  They 
may  alternate ;  the  virtuous  man  may  become  sinful,  and  the 
sinful  man  virtuous,  but  they  cannot  be  both  at  the  same  time. 
Virtue  is  the  choice  of  the  welfare  of  being.  Sin  involves  the 
refusal  to  make  this  choice.  To  say  the  two  may  blend,  or 
that  a  choice  may  be  both  sinful  and  holy,  or  in  part  sinful 
and  in  part  holy,  involves  the  contradiction  of  asserting  that 
one  may  both  make  a  virtuous  choice  and  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  make  it.      Sin  and  holiness  mutually  exclude  each 

*  PhU,  Basis  of  Theism,  p.  211. 
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other.  Moral  character  is  either  sinful  or  holy,  wholly  right 
or  wholly  wrong.  A  mixed  moral  action  Ib  in  the  nature  of 
things  an  impossibility. 

May  not  virtuous  choices  vary  in  mtensitj/^  and  in  this 
respect  be  more  or  less  perfect  ?  We  speak,  I  am  aware,  of 
strong  and  feeble  purposes,  but  I  iucline  to  the  view  that  these 
qualities  pertain  to  the  considerations  and  feelings  which 
solicit  and  sustain  a  purpose  rather  than  to  the  purpose  itself. 
A  purpose  or  choice,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  its  own  nature  com- 
plete and  perfect.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  injunc- 
tion, "choose  strongly,"  "purpose  intensely?"  Color  and 
weight  may,  I  think,  be  as  properly  predicated  of  choices  as 
intensity. 

May  not  the  Christian,  under  the  influence  of  sudden 
impulse,  act  inconsistently  with  his  ruling  choice  aud  commit 
sin  while  retaining  his  benevolent  intention?  This  question 
involves  the  absurdity  of  asking  whether  one  may  not  sin  in 
doing  what  he  had  no  intention  of  doing ;  or  whether  one  may 
not  do  wrong  while  intending  to  do  right.  In  the  estimation 
of  men  he  possibly  may,  but  not  in  the  sight  of  God,  "  who 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  nor  in  the  view  of  conscience,  or  of 
any  intelligent,  impartial  judge.  To  say  he  may,  is  a  denial 
of  the  unquestioned  fact  that  intentions  determine  the  moral 
quality  of  actions. 

We  may,  I  think,  assert  as  a  great  philosophical  as  well  afi 
biblical  truthy  that  "  no  man  can  serve  two  masters ;"  that  "  a 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  corrupt  fruit,  nor  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit."  "  Make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit 
good,  or  the  tree  corrupt  and  its  fruit  corrupt,"  is  a  precept  of 
science  as  well  as  of  revelation. 

Our  subject  affords  us  the  scientific  definition  of  regeneration. 
The  word  designates  a  change  of  moral  character — a  change 
from  a  condition  of  blame-worthiness  to  that  of  praise-worthi- 
ness, or  from  an  object  of  the  divine  disapproval  to  that  of  the 
divine  approval.  But  moral  character  lies  primarily  in  the 
ultimate  choice;  then  regeneration  is  primarily  a  change  of 
the  ultimate  choice.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  the  welfare  of 
being  in  place  of  self-pleasing  as  the  end  of  pursuit  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  active,  doubtless,  in  all  such  changes,  and  we 
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may  reverently  ascribe  them  to  him,  bnt  the  idea  that  the 
inflnences,  by  which  he  secures  them,  are  physical  or  compul- 
sory, or  other  than  persuajsive,  is  at  war  with  all  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  and  all  the  teachings  of  the  Sacred  Word. 

Regeneration  sooner  or  later  carries  with  it,  as  results,  new 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  choices,  and  conduct,  and  we  may, 
if  we  choose,  include  all  these  in  its  definition.  I  only  con- 
tend that  it  is  primarily  a  change  of  the  mpreme  choice^  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  made  by  the  subject  himself. 

It  is  objected  that  the  view  presented  in  this  paper  makes 
moral  character  exceedingly  unstable — that  like  the  pendulum 
one  may  swing  from  one  moral  extreme  to  the  other,  back  and 
forth,  as  the  hours  pass.  Viewing  moral  character,  not  as  the 
prevailing  predominant  condition  of  the  agent,  but  as  the  atti- 
tude of  his  will  at  the  moment  toward  the  right  end  of  life, 
such  fluctuations  are  doubtless  possible  and  frequent.  The 
will  of  the  newly-made  convert,  in  the  imperfection  of  his 
knowledge  and  feelings,  may  oscillate  for  a  season,  like  the 
disturbed  needle,  but  its  whole  tendency  is  to  permanence,  and 
when  fixed  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  more  unchanging. 

Even  subordinate  choices  are  often  exceedingly  persistent. 
The  youth  chooses  wealth  as  the  means  of  self-gratification, 
and  when  a^  has  shed  its  snows  on  his  temples  his  trembling 
hands  are  still  reaching  out  for  gold!  If  this  is  true  of  a  subor- 
dinate, what  shall  we  say  of  an  ultimate  choice!  These 
heavens  will  probably  pass  away  sooner.  Th6re  is  almost 
nothing  else  about  a  human  soul  so  immovable.  The 
choice  of  self-pleasing  is  made  in  the  early  years  of  childhood, 
and  unless  yielded  through  an  influence  greater  than  human 
the  subject  will  bear  it  to  another  world,  and  retain  it  while 
life  and  being  last.  The  change  of  such  a  choice  may  well  be 
denominated  "  the  new  hirth  "  for  there  can  be  none  other  so 
deep,  and  radical,  and  far-reaching.  Prof.  Phelps  has  well 
said,  "such  is  the  imperial  wiU  of  man,  by  which  it  is  his 
privilege  and  peril  to  be  what  he  will,  that  a  purpose  toward 
immutability  grows  out  of  its  nature,  and  accumulates  with 
time.  Once  bent  one  way,  the  spring  coils  that  way  forever. 
Once  set  in  the  chosen  mould,  the  compound  indurates  into 
granite.     Such  is  character  in  the  ultimate  notion  of  it    A 
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creation  by  man's  own  act — a  free  creation,  a  creation  which  can 
be  reversed — yet  once  in  being  it  tends  to  deathless  being  like 
that  of  God."*  The  chief  danger  is  that  we  shall  accept  as 
conversion  to  God  some  change  less  radical  than  that  of  this 
**  imperial  will." 

It  is  farther  objected  that  putting  religion  primarily  into  the 
voluntary  department  of  our  nature  makes  it  cold,  intellectual, 
and  simply  ethical.  But  here  is  precisely  where  the  inspired 
apostle  placed  it.  "Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  our 
God  and  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
In  other  words  benevolence,  or  the  principle  which  finds 
expression  in  benevolent  and  upright  conduct,  is  before  our 
God  and  Father  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  Is  such  a  reli- 
gion as  this  cold,  inteUectual,  heartless  ?  Precisely  the  opposite 
is  true.  From  a  soul  dominated  by  the  selfish  principle  all  the 
fresher  springs  of  feeling  are  gradually  drying  up ;  all  the  ten- 
derer, sweeter  emotions,  like  buried  embers,  are  dying  out  and 
giving  place  to  the  cold,  gloomy  and  malign.  This  silent  pro- 
cess is  going  on  in  every  unrenewed  heart.  Selfishness  is  self 
isolation,  and  cannot  but  deaden  the  affections,  wither  the  soul, 
and  dissever  every  link  which  binds  it  to  kindred  being. 
Benevolence  is  the  panacea.  With  the  power  of  an  enchant- 
ress it  makes  the  soul's  emotions  gush  forth  like  the  waters 
from  the  smitten  rock. 

With  the  great  Edwards  and  Finney,  I  make  virtue  the  syn- 
onym of  benevolence.  What  else  can  it  be?  What  else 
satisfies  the  reason,  hushes  the  murmurs  of  conscience  into 
song,  fills  the  soul  with  the  peace  of  God  ?  What  eke  is  so 
fascinating  ?  What  other  beauty  like  "  the  beauty  of  holiness  ?" 
Whose  are  the  graves  we  keep  fresh  with  our  tears,  the  mem- 
ories we  weave  into  our  songs,  the  names  we  will  not  let  die  ? 
The  men  of  consecrated  lives,  the  servants  of  their  generation. 
Even  infidelity  and  atheism  honor  and  revere  such  names. 

With  this  definition  of  virtue  how  dread  and  obligatory  the 
Divine  law!  Were  its  great  imperative  "thou  shalt  feel 
supreme  affection  toward  God,  and  equal  toward  men"  the 
question  would  instantly  arise  "  What  for  /"     The  combined 

♦  The  New  Birth,  p.  66. 
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feeling  of  the  world  cannot  feed  a  starving  beggar,  or  comfort 
a  homeless  child,  or  control  a  human  choice.  Such  a  lav 
would  fail  to  secure  the  sanction  of  reason,  for  it  would  be 
neither  feasible  nor  obligatory.  The  conviction  that  this  is 
what  the  law  of  love  reqtdres,  and  that  the  sanctions  of 
heaven  and  heU  are  behind  it,  cannot  but  be  terrible  in  its 
practical  workings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  of 
good  vyiU  among  the  offspring  of  God,  of  the  devotion  of 
each  to  the  highest  welfare  of  all,  commends  itseK  to  every 
man's  conscience,  and  compels  every  man's  intellect,  whether 
his  heart  shall  accord  or  not,  to  unite  in  the  great  acclain], 
"Just  and  righteous  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Sainta" 
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Abticle    III— the    states    GENERAL    OF    FRANCE.* 
I.   THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  STATES  GENERAL. 

The  States  General  of  France,  like  the  Diet  of  Germany 
and  the  English  Parliament,  first  took  shape  in  the  political 
and  social  conditions  accompanying  the  decline  of  Feudalism. 
They  survived  only  three  centuries ;  during  that  period  even 
they  did  not  remain  a  fixed  and  definitely  constituted  factor  of 
the  government.  Yet  they  had  a  mission,  a  history  full  of 
significance  ;  they  exerted  an  influence  that  even  to-day  has  not 
wholly  ceased  to  be  felt.  The  iron  hand  of  absolutism  seemed 
to  crush  out  for  centuries  among  the  French  all  disposition 
toward  popular  rule ;  but  the  Revolution  of  1789  with  its 
violence  and  horrors  was  only  the  penalty  France  had  to  suffer 
for  allowing  the  States  General  to  decline.  It  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  persistency  of  force  in  natural  tendencies 
that  to-day  France  is  a  representative  democracy. 

The  great  "  law  of  perfectibility "  applies  to  human  institu- 
tions as  well  as  to  human  lives.  All  fall  short  of  the  ideal ; 
yeli  some  seem  to  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  their  existence 
much  better  than  others.  Failures,  however,  are  often  more 
instructive  than  successes ;  they  reveal  with  greater  clearness 
causes,  dangers,  possible  remedies.  No  portion  of  political 
history  is  more  suggestive,  or  presents  more  sharply  the  diflS- 
culties  which  popular  government  has  to  meet,  than  the  record 
of  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  establish  a  representative 
institution. 

The  States  General  first  assembled  in  1302.  But  that  first 
meeting  marked  the  climax  of  centuries  of  progress;  in  the 

*It  is  proposed  in  a  series  of  articles  to  treat  briefly  the  Origin, 
Organization,  Powers  and  Functions,  and  Causes  of  Decline,  of  the 
States  General  of  France.  For  a  preliminary  discussion  see  the  July 
New  Englander,  Art.  HI.,  **  The  Oenesis  of  Modem  Free  Institutions." 
I  regret  that  lack  of  space  precludes  the  insertion  of  references  to 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  upon  which 
many  of  the  statements  are  based. 
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mind  of  a  people  great  ideas  mature  but  slowly.  Dim  fore- 
shadowings  of  representative  government  may  be  traced  in 
the  very  beginnings  of  French  history.  All  the  various  ele- 
ments that  blended  together  to  make  up  the  French  nationality 
contributed  each  a  part  to  the  structure  of  French  liberties. 
The  Kelt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Teuton,  each  had  something  to 
do  with  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  people  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentation, which,  when  well-nigh  obliterated  amid  the  strife 
and  anarchy  of  temporal  powers,  was  retained  and  handed 
down  to  a  brighter  day  in  the  organization  of  the  Church. 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Keltic  peoples  of  Gaul 
had  reached  the  highest  point  of  their  independent  develop- 
ment. They  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts ;  and  in  the 
rudiments  of  civilization  far  surpassed  their  Teutonic  neigh- 
bors. The  soil  was  cultivated  under  a  tenure  much  like  that 
of  Feudalism.  Each  man  of  wealth  was  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  retainers  who,  under  an  honorable  and  easy  clientship, 
tilled  the  fields  and  conducted  his  business  or  served  as  his 
force  in  war.  Politically  Gaul  was  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  love  of  freedom.  The  country  was  divided 
up  among  many  tribes  or  peoples,  each  of  which  jealously 
defended  its  territory  and  guarded  its  autonomy.  The  tribal 
organization  was  essentially  democratic,  the  underlying  princi- 
ple everywhere  being  that  of  election.  Each  year  a  civil  chief 
and  a  military  leader  were  chosen  by  the  people.  In  the  Gallic 
character  however  there  was  a  spirit  of  restless  impulse  and 
fickleness  that  twenty  centuries  has  not  obliterated,  that 
appears  among  the  French  of  to-day ;  changes  in  government 
were  hence  very  frequent.  Sometimes  a  man  becoming  more 
influential  than  the  rest  usurped  the  supreme  power;  occa- 
sionally a  circle  of  aristocrats  for  a  time  held  sway ;  but  sooner 
or  later  the  people  asserted  their  rights  and  regained  their 
authority.  War  was  the  usual  occupation  of  great  landholders, 
who,  supported  by  their  clients,  were  continually  engaging  in 
private  battles.  To  so  great  an  extent  was  individuality  made 
prominent  that  at  times  there  was  almost  complete  anarchy. 
More  than  once  foreign  powers  gained  a  foot-hold  in  Gaul  by 
being  called  in  to  settle  intestine  difficulties. 

But  behind  all  the  strifes  of  both  tribes  and  parties  there 
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was  an  influence  that  tended  to  bring  about  the  unity  and  har- 
mony of  all  Gaul.  The  Druids  formed  a  mysterious  and 
powerful  hierarchy  from  whose  mandates  there  was  no  appeal. 
Above  the  individual,  above  the  State,  as  endowed  with  author- 
ity from  the  unseen  world,  they  terrified  into  submission  the 
fierce  spirit  of  a  people  that  owned  no  other  control.  With 
austere  countenance  and  strange  dress,  with  an  imposing  ritual 
of  service,  always  attractive  to  the  Gaul  (as  to  his  French 
descendant),  and  with  the  horrible  rites  of  human  sacrifice 
they  held  the  worshiper  in  awe.  They  alone  had  knowledge ; 
from  generation  to  generation  they  handed  down  a  body  of 
science  both  physical,  moral,  and  political.  To  them  therefore 
was  entrusted  the  administration  of  justice.  Whoso  obeyed 
not  their  decrees  was  ever  after  treated  as  an  outcast.  In  each 
state  the  Druids  formed  the  supreme  tribunal ;  but  further 
than  this  there  was  a  religious  and  judicial  unity  of  all  Gaul. 
Once  each  year  the  Druids  from  every  part  assembled  at  a 
point  in  the  country  of  the  Carnutes,  probably  in  the  vicinity 
of  modem  Dreux.  Hither  from  all  quarters  were  brought 
disputes  and  dissensions,  and  with  the  assembly  of  priests  the 
ultimate  decision  rested.  DiflEerences  between  states,  as  well 
as  between  great  men  or  parties  of  the  same  state  were  thus 
settled.  At  the  head  of  all  the  Druids  was  one  who  possessed 
well-nigh  supreme  authority  over  them.  At  his  death  the 
members  of  the  order  most  eminent  in  wisdom  and  dignity 
succeeded ;  but  if  no  one  stood  forth  prominently  above  the 
others,  the  ofiice  was  filled  by  election. 

In  Caesar's  time  the  Gauls  were  degenerating.  The  growth 
of  towns  and  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  had  introduced 
marked  divisions  of  classes,  while  the  decline  of  society  was 
hastened  by  corrupting  contact  with  the  Greeks.  Honorable 
clientship  had  sunk  to  slavery.  Only  two  ranks,  the  Druids 
and  the  Knights,  possessed  any  authority  or  diguity.  Of  the 
common  people  "  the  greater  part,"  says  Caesar,  "  being  over- 
whelmed by  debt  or  by  the  weight  of  taxation  or  by  the 
oppression,  of  the  powerful,  place  themselves  in  subjection  to 
the  nobles.  These  have  over  them  the  same  rights  as  masters 
over  slaves."  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  ferment 
Some  states  were  struggling  for  the  supremacy  of  all  Gaul, 
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and  to  these  most  of  the  others  were  forced  to  pay  tribute. 
The  authority  of  the  Druids  both  as  administrators  of  justice 
and  as  arbiters  in  disputes  had  declined ;  their  strongest  influ- 
ence was  no  longer  in  Gaul  but  in  Britain.  In  each  state 
there  were  factions,  and  usurpations  of  power  were  frequent. 
Yet  the  public  offices  were  filled  by  election,  and  no  tyranny 
was  long  endured.  A  council,  or  senate,  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government ;  its  nature  however 
cannot  be  definitely  determined.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
body  of  considerable  authority,  and  to  it  were  restricted  all 
discussions  on  matters  of  state.  Some  have  maintained  that 
the  Gauls  had  a  national  or  federal  council,  at  which  deputies 
from  the  different  states  met  and  took  measures  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  an  organisa- 
tion is,  however,  not  conclusive.  There  were  frequent  leagues 
and  coalitions,  but  nothing  like  a  regular  assembly  with  repre- 
sentation from  each  state.  Nevertheless  the  Gauls  seem  to 
have  united  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Caesar,  and  through 
their  delegates  the  states  were  bound  to  furnish  for  the  war 
fixed  supplies  of  men  and  money.  Here  indeed  we  see  a  trace 
of  the  federative  principle,  but  there  was  yet  no  political  unity. 

The  Gauls  formed  the  substratum  of  the  French  nation; 
and  the  principles  of  election  and  federation,  which  were  com- 
mon to  both  their  political  and  their  religious  organization, 
were  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  national  character  ever  to  be 
wholly  effaced.  Though  doomed  twice  to  become  a  subject 
race,  and  even  to  have  their  language  replaced  by  another,  the 
Kelts,  in  political  as  well  as  social  elements,  have  transmitted 
to  the  French  much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

In  the  organization  and  administration  of  Gaul  under  the 
Romans  also  the  operation  of  elective  and  federative  principles 
may  be  traced.  Three  years  of  merciless  warfare  left  Gaul 
prostrate  at  Caesar's  feet.  But  for  a  conqueror  she  had  a  man 
of  great  constructive,  as  well  as  destructive,  powers.  The 
Roman  policy  was  to  treat  with  kindness  a  fallen  foe — ^not 
indeed  from  any  feeling  of  humanity,  but  for  purely  selfish 
ends.  Caesar,  therefore,  so  far  from  destroying  the  old  federa- 
tions, maintained  them  and  turned  them  to  his  own  account 
He  appointed  assemblies,  at  which  delegates  from  the  states 
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loyal  to  Rome  were  expected  to  be  present.  He  himself  pre- 
sided, and  advised — crafty  ruler  that  he  was — ^with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states  regarding  the  common  weal.  Here 
public  measures  were  presented,  taxes  were  levied,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  some  degree,  we  may  suppose,  were 
made  known.  On  one  occasion  the  Senones  being  absent  he 
at  once  marched  against  them  on  the  ground  of  rebellion.  He 
frequently  chose  some  city  easy  of  access  for  the  holding  of  a 
court,  or  judicial  assembly,  at  which  all  who  had  complaints  to 
make  or  disputes  to  settle  could  receive  justice. 

Thus  the  ancient  institutions  of  Gaul  were  preserved  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  Roman  dominion.  No  sooner,  indeed, 
was  the  country  thoroughly  subjugated  than  Caesar  began  to 
make  use  of  its  resources  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  own 
designs.  A  legion  of  hardy  Gauls,  drilled  in  the  Roman 
fashion,  aided  him  in  the  civil  war.  Citizenship  was  bestowed 
on  many,  and  some  of  his  trans-Alpine  friends  were  even 
admitted  to  the  Roman  Senate.  In  many  ways  the  Gauls  were 
the  recipients  of  special  favors.  During  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus the  country  was  placed  under  a  more  regular  administration. 
The  Latin  language  and  the  Roman  law  became  definitely 
established  through  numerous  schools  and  the  courts.  From 
this  time  the  Romanizing  of  Gaul  went  on  rapidly.  The 
municipal  system  replaced  the  old  tribal  organization,  while 
the  confederations  of  states  gave  way  to  provincial  assemblies. 
These  now  became  largely  religious  in  design,  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  common  sanctuary,  but  at  tiie  same  time 
treating  political  matters  that  concerned  the  province.  Strabo 
gives  an  account  of  a  temple  to  Caesar  Augustus  at  Lugdunum 
to  the  building  and  support  of  which  sixty  tribes  (peoples) 
contributed. 

With  increasing  absolutism  at  Rome  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors grew  more  and  more  tyrannical,  the  burdens  of  taxation 
heavier,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  strength  of  the  empire 
was  gradually  wasting  away.  At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  an  eflEort  was  made  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment to  revive  the  energies  of  its  subjects  by  restoring  to 
them  at  least  the  semblance  of  former  liberties  and  by  giving 
them  incentives  to  united  action.     In  the  year  880  a  decree 
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was  issued  giving  cities  the  right  of  appeal  directly  to  the 
supreme  authority.     If  several  cities  desired  to  present  com- 
plaints or  requests  they  were  to  hold  a  general  assembly  and 
to  elect  there  three  delegates  to  carry  their  petitions  to  the 
emperors.     Another  law,  of  the  year  385,  has  reference  to  the 
sending  of  deputies  by  several  provinces ;  instructions  were  to 
be  furnished  to  the  delegates  by  general  assemblies.     There  is 
also  a  law  bearing  the  date  392,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
extraordinary  or  unusual  provincial  assemblies.     To  the  assem- 
bly were  summoned  all  who  held  higher  offices  or  rank,  and 
deliberation  on  matters  of  common  interest  in  a  public  place 
was  enjoined.     The  opinion  of  the  majority  was  to  prevail 
But  all  these  attempts  to  introduce  new  strength  into  the 
Empire  by  means  of  the  popular  voice  failed.     Despotism  had 
done  its  work  too  well.     The  individual  will  was  crushed,  and 
there  could  be  no  earnest,  united  action.     Out  of  cities  the 
Roman  Empire  had  been  built  up ;  into  cities  it  must  sooner 
\    or  later  be  resolved.     The  local  tendency  prevailed  over  the 
j    national,  for  there  was  no  unifying,  binding  force,  except  the 
1    will  of  an  absolute  ruler.     The  provincial  assemblies,  though 
meeting  yearly,  were  after  all  granted  no  powers  of  real  signifi- 
'    cance.      Their  functions   remained    to    the   last   principaDy 
1    religious. 

In  the  year  418  special  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  reg- 
ular political  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  of  Gaul.  A 
mandate  addressed  by  the  Emperors  Honorius  and  Theodosius 
the  younger  to  Agricola,  Prefect  of  the  Gauls,  and  containing 
explicit  directions,  is  still  extant.  According  to  its  provisions 
an  assembly  was  to  be  held  each  year,  in  August,  at  the  city 
of  Aries.  Its  membership  was  to  be  made  up  of  public  offi- 
cers, large  landed  proprietors  and  provincial  judges.  Novem- 
populana  and  Aquitania  Secunda,  as  being  the  most  remote 
provinces,  had  "the  power,  according  to  custom,  if  their 
judges  should  be  detained  by  necessary  duties,  to  send  depu- 
ties in  their  stead."  Non-attendance  was  punishable  by 
heavy  fines.  The  purpose  of  the  assembly  was  to  provide  for 
^^  both  public  and  private  interests  ....  by  the  union  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants  in  the  presence  of  their  most  illus- 
trious Prefect  (unless  he  should  be  absent  from  causes  affecting 
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public  order)  and  by  their  deliberation  upon  every  subject 
brought  before  them."  Notwithstanding  the  fair  and  liberal 
terms  of  the  ordinance,  the  institution  did  not  have  a  long 
existence.  Cooperation  under  despotism  was  impossible.  Soon 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  introduced  new  elements  of 
political  organization  and  changed  the  course  of  history. 

While  the  provincial  administration  of  the  Romans  left 
upon  the  institutions  of  France  no  outward,  visible  impress, 
their  municipal  system  met  a  far  different  fate.  It  is  well 
established  that  after  the  Roman  conquest  there  were  in  Gaul 
both  colonies  and  municipal  towns.  The  former,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  long-standing  policy  of  the  conquerors,  were 
composed  principally  of  veteran  soldiers  to  whom  lands  had 
been  assigned  for  settlement,  and  had  a  city  organization  mod- 
elled after  that  of  Rome.  The  latter  were  cities  already 
existing  in  subject  temtory^  that  were  suffered  to  retain  a 
measure  of  independence  in  the  management  of  their  local 
affairs.  Under  the  unifying  tendencies  of  the  imperial  legisla- 
tion the  differences  between  the  colony  and  the  municipal 
town  rapidly  disappeared,  and  though  the  Roman  element 
was  more  prominent  in  the  former,  there  was  one  general  type 
of  city  organization.  The  local  government  of  the  provincial 
towns  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Rome.  The  Digest,  Code 
and  No  veils  of  Justinian,  as  well  as  the  Code  of  Theodosius, 
contain  many  laws  bearing  upon  the  organization  of  cities 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  some  indeed  concerned  only  with 
the  towns  of  a  single  province.  Not  a  few  of  these  provisions 
were  enforced  later  by  the  barbarian  codes,  such  as  the  Roman 
Law  of  the  Visigoths. 

The  provincial  city  included  not  only  the  territory  within 
its  walls  but  also  a  portion  of  tbe  surrounding  country,  and 
the  basis  of  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges  was  the  possession 
of  land.  Of  the  inhabitants  there  were  in  general  three 
classes,  a  privileged  order,  consisting  mainly  of  the  clergy  and 
.the  members  of  the  army,  who  were  exempt  from  taxation 
and  had  no  public  burdens ;  the  curials,  who  possessed  more 
than  twenty-five  iiufera  (about  sixteen  and  three-fourths  acres) 
of  land ;  and  a  third  class  comprehending  those  who  had 
either  no  property  at  all  or  an  amount  of  land  less  than 
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twenty-five  iugera.  These  distinctions  were  strictly  main- 
tained. It  is  with  the  second  class  especially  that  in  this  con- 
nection we  are  concerned.  The  curials  were  either  the  eons  of 
curials  or  had  been  elected  into  the  curia;  for  any  man, 
whether  citizen  or  foreigner,  who  had  acquired  the  requisite 
amount  of  landed  property  was  liable  to  be  chosen  by  the 
curials  into  their  number.  Once  summoned  into  the  curia  he 
could  not  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibility ;  and  stringent 
laws  restrained  him  from  passing  into  any  other  condition. 
The  sons  of  curials  were  bound  in  like  manner. 

In  the  hands  of  the  body  of  curials,  the  curia^  were  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  the  collection  of 
taxes ;  for  the  latter  they  were  held  directly  and  individually 
respoDsible  by  the  central  authority  at  Rome.  They  treated 
in  general  assembly  all  public  matters  of  importance,  while 
from  their  number  the  officers  of  the  city  were  elected.  The 
principal  magistrates  were  the  duum/viriy  the  principaieSj  and 
the  defeiuor  civitatis.  The  duumvvri  were  elected  UBually 
for  two  years,  but  sometimes  for  one.  Their  duties  in  general 
corresponded  to  those  of  the  Roman  consuls  in  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  and  hence  were  mainly  executive,  in  carrying 
out  the  decrees  of  the  curia^  but  were  also  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  judicial.  They  could  even  bind  the  city  by  contracts. 
The  principales  were  a  board  of  directors,  the  permanent 
executive  council  of  the  curia,  having  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment impost,  the  inspection  of  roads,  fortifications,  and  public 
buildings,  and  the  supervision  of  inferior  officers.  Their  term 
of  office  was  fifteen  years.  The  defensor  civitatis  corre- 
sponded to  the  tribune  at  Rome,  and  was  elected  by  all  the 
people  of  the  city,  non-curials  and  curials  together.  The  law 
required  however  that  he  himself  be  not  a  curial.  Later  no 
one  was  eligible  to  the  office  that  was  not  a  Catholic,  and  it 
was  generally  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  the  diocesa  The 
principal  duty  of  the  defensor  cvvitaiis  was  the  protection  of 
all  from  injustice,  and  he  had  the  right  of  appeal  direct  to  the 
Emperor.  He  was  elected  at  first  for  five,  afterwards  for  two 
years.  Moreover,  in  the  large  body  of  people  below  the  curia 
the  principle  of  election  was  not  unknown.  Those  who  pos- 
sessed less  than  twenty-five  iugera  of  land  were  yet  not  with- 
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out  rights.  Although  not  members  of  the  city  they  were 
Soman  citizens.  They  had  a  voice,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
election  of  the  defensor  civitatis;  but  further  than  this,  they 
were  formed  into  associations  or  corporations,  according  to 
occupation,  each  of  which  through  the  votes  of  its  members 
chose  a  patron  to  protect  its  interests.  The  position  was  one 
of  honor,  and  the  patrons  were  among  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  city.  Besides  the  municipal  oflScers,  each  city 
received  from  the  central  government  a  prefect,  who  did  not 
however  interfere  materially  with  its  local  administrations. 

Such  was  the  compact  organization  of  the  cities,  that  enabled 
them  to  maintain  their  individuality  amid  the  conflict  of  ele- 
ments that  accompanied  the  downfall  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  in  France  the  cities 
remained  under  the  first  and  second  dynasties  substantially  the 
same  in  organization  as  under  the  Eoman  supremacy.  The 
only  noticeable  changes  are  those  of  terms ;  for  the  Latin 
names  have  been  replaced  by  German  or  French.  Instead  of 
curidles  and  prmcipdles  we  now  read  of  rdchimhourge  and 
honkommes^  echevvns  and  pmdhoramea^  while  the  prefect,  the 
representative  of  the  Roman  authority,  has  given  place  to 
the  German  count.  During  the  age  of  Feudalism  the  cities 
passed  under  the  shadow  of  oppression ;  but  their  local  institu- 
tions were  still  preserved.  Under  the  third  dynasty  they 
aided  the  rising  monarchy  against  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
in  return  received  royal  charters,  recognizing  and  confirming 
their  ancient  liberties.  From  the  time  of  Louis  VI.  the  con- 
cessions of  special  privileges  and  the  grants  of  charters 
increased  rapidly  in  number,  until  by  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  cities  of  France  were  subject  to  no  feudal 
obligations.  The  old  Eoman  towns  in  southern  France  have 
now  become  communes.  Through  centuries  of  turmoil  they 
have  retained  their  individuality  and  their  local  organization. 
The  municipal  r6gime,  with  its  self-government,  principles  of 
election,  and  traditions  of  popular  rights,  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  Home's  bequests  to  modem  civilization.  Its  influ- 
ence was  stronger  in  France  than  in  any  other  country.  It 
did  not  however  extend  to  the  cities  of  the  north ;  here  dif- 
ferent causes  were  in  operation  to  further  the  development  of 
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local  liberty.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Flandere  and  England,  the 
Teutonic  boroughs  grew  into  burgher  cities,  with  their  town 
halls  and  local  freedom. 

Associations  for  mutual  aid  and  protection  have  existed  in 
all  ages  and  under  all  forms  of  civilization.  Among  the 
Germanic  peoples  from  the  earliest  times  there  were  sworn 
fraternities,  existing  independently  of  the  towns,  whose  sole 
reason  of  being  was  the  preservation  of  property,  and  mutual 
defence.  These  associations  soon  became  extended  to  every  craft 
and  condition  of  lif  a  From  them  arose  the  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Peculiar  ties  of  self-interest  bound  together  those  who 
had  adjoining  estates.  Gradually  land-owners,  especially  in 
the  towns,  formed  themselves  into  guilds,  and  the  principles 
of  guild  organization  in  many  cases  became  those  of  the  town. 
Equality  of  rights,  and  the  management  of  common  interests 
by  those  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  characterized 
the  burgher  towns.  These  also  in  France  sided  with  the  Bang 
against  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  like  the  towns  in  the  south 
received  charters  of  privileges  and  were  made  communes. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  throughout  France 
there  were  city  organizations  enjoying  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, with  only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  a  higher  authority, 
and  maintaining  in  opposition  to  the  feudal  distinctions  the 
rights  of  man  as  man  and  the  principle  of  election.  These 
were  so  many  centres  of  liberty.  But  the  horizon  was  very 
contracted,  the  interests  local,  the  policy  toward  neighboring 
cities  in  the  highest  degree  selfish  and  suspicious.  Yet  any 
emergency  which  imperatively  demand  united  action  wonld 
almost  of  necessity  call  into  operation  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation. 

It  was  not  however  through  the  borough  system  with  its 
outgrowth  in  free  cities  that  the  Teutonic  race  influenced  most 
directly  the  development  of  representative  government  Pop- 
ular deliberation  was  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the 
early  tribal  organization.  Tacitus  states  that  "regarding 
minor  matters  the  chiefs  deliberate,  regarding  those  of  greater 
importance  all  the  people,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  even  those 
things  the  final  decision  of  which  rests  with  the  tribe  are 
thoroughly  discussed  beforehand  by  the  chiefs."     The  will  of 
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the  people  was  supreme,  their  voice  was  law.  After  the  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  Gaul  the  popular  assembly  was 
retained,  but  in  being  adapted  to  new  conditions  it  underwent 
important  modifications.  Under  Clovis  (Chlodwig)  there  was 
held  each  year  in  the  month  of  March  an  assembly,  called 
Mallum,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  military  review, 
and  of  which  the  principal  design  was  the  division  of  booty 
and  the  planning  of  campaigns.  It  was  at  the  Mallum  of  the 
year  487  that  Olovis  slew  the  warrior  who  had  broken  before 
his  face  the  beautiful  vase  taken  at  the  sacking  of  Rheims  and 
set  aside  for  himself — an  incident  that  sets  forth  in  clear  light 
the  independent  relations  between  warrior  and  chief.  To  these 
assemblies  of  the  tribe  of  Clovis,  and  later  to  those  of  the 
other  Salic  Franks,  were  probably  submitted  for  approval  the 
articles  of  the  Salic  law.  In  this  code  the  previous  existence  of 
regular  general  assemblies  is  assumed,  and  provision  is  made 
for  their  continuance.  Those  of  the  nation  are  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  King,  those  of  a  district  by  the  Count,  and  those 
of  still  more  limited  membership,  comprising  a  few  house- 
holdsy  by  the  ordinary  magistrates,  or  centeniers. 

The  sixth  century  was  even  more  full  of  strife  and  turmoil 
than  the  two  preceding.  The  force  of  arms,  and  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  Salic  law  that  upon  the  death  of  a  ruler 
his  realm  should  be  divided  up  among  his  sons,  kept  the 
country  in  a  continual  ferment.  Yet  the  assemblies  were  not 
discontinued.  They  had  however  changed  in  character.  They 
were  now  not  so  much  gatherings  of  warriors  as  of  land- 
holders ;  for  the  followers  of  the  conquering  chief  had  become 
the  possessors  of  the  subject  territory.  It  was  a  period  of 
transition  from  the  military  to  the  feudal,  the  personal  to  the 
territorial  relation.  But  under  the  new  conditions  the  prin- 
ciple of  election  was  still  made  use  of.  In  567  came  the 
"  definite  division  of  northern  Gaul  into  the  three  real 
Frankish  EJngdoms  of  Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Burgundy ;" 
and  about  the  same  time  a  new  officer  appeared  in  each  king- 
dom. The  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  for  so  he  was  called,  was 
elected  by  the  chiefs  acting  together  independently  of  the 
King,  and  resided  at  the  court  as  a  sort  of  prime  minister* 
Being  committed  to  the  interests  of  those  who  had  elected 
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him,  and  sustained  by  their  anthoritj,  he  exercised  a  check 
npon  the  royal  power.  In  each  of  the  kingdoms  the  national 
assembly  came  to  be  merely  a  means  of  conference  between 
tjie  King  and  the  aristocracy.  Thus  in  584  King  Gontran  of 
Burgundy  summoned  his  principal  lords  to  discuss  with  him 
some  important  matters  of  state,  and  to  assist  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  them.  Three  years  later  a  similar  conference  was 
held  to  settle  the  difSculties  between  Burgundy  and  Austrasia. 
On  this  occasion,  besides  the  nobles  and  the  representatives  of 
the  royal  families  many  bishops  were  present.  Finally,  in 
614  an  assembly  of  lords  and  bishops  at  Paris  sanctioned  the 
nnion  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  demanded  the  adoption  of 
certain  measures  which  were  promulgated  by  the  new  King  of 
all  the  Franks  in  an  ordinance  called  the  '^Perpetual  Con- 
stitution." In  the  concessions  here  made  may  be  found  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  independence  of  the  great  land-holders, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical;  add  to  this  the  fact  that  a  few  years 
later  (628)  the  lords  of  Burgundy  refused  to  elect  another 
mayor  of  the  palace  in  place  of  the  one  who  had  just  died. 
The  power  of  the  kingship  had  so  waned  that  the  nobles 
cared  no  longer  for  a  counterpoise,  and  did  not  wish  to  elevate 
any  one  of  their  number  above  the  rest.  When  Dagobert 
came  to  the  throne  of  Austrasia  the  lords  chose  him  King  of 
Neustria  and  Burgundy  also  in  place  of  his  brother,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Salic  law  of  inheritance.  This  step  is  an  indi- 
cation, not  of  any  desire  to  restore  and  maintain  Frankisb 
unity,  but  merely  of  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  aris- 
tocracy to  all  matters  connected  with  the  kingship. 

The  occurrence  of  assemblies  under  Dagobert  is  well  attested. 
Thither  came  the  bishops,  the  nobles,  the  land-holders,*  "all 
the  Christian  folk  subject  to  the  Merovingians."  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  lower  orders  had  any  voice  in 
the  discussions,  if  indeed  they  really  had  the  right  of  attend- 
ance. All  political  prerogatives  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  and  the  aristocracy.  Dagobert  himself  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  tireless  energy.  He  has  been  called  the 
"  Louis  XIV.  of  the  Merwing  time."  Yet  his  power  was  not 
lasting.  He  left  infant  sons  upon  the  thrones  of  Austrasia  and 
J^enstria ;  with  them  began  the  rule  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
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in  those  reahns.  Whether  from  this  time  on  till  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  second  dynasty  assemblies  were  held  cannot  be 
determined ;  bnt  it  is  certain  that  to  gatherings  of  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy  the  puppet  kings  were  occasionally  shown.  The 
central  authority,  what  still  remained  of  it,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  clergy  and  the  nobility 
were  alike  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  monarchy. 

But  with  Pepin  of  Heristal  there  came  a  change.  As  mayor 
of  the  palace  he  possessed  virtually  regal  authority,  while  as 
the  holder  of  vast  estates  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Austrasian 
noble&  By  their  aid  he  was  made  first  of  all  the  Franks, 
under  the  title  of  Duke.  The  Germanic  institutions  now 
reappeared,  and  the  popular  assembly  was  revived.  The  army 
was  made  the  prominent  factor  in  the  social  and  political 
order  ;  to  all  soldiers  special  privileges  were  assured.  Pepin's 
son,  Charles  Martel,  was  too  closely  engaged  with  foreign 
wars  and  domestic  uprisings  to  have  much  opportunity  for 
gaining  a  peaceful  expression  of  the  will  of  his  people.  Yet 
during  his  stormy  reign  the  assemblies,  though  irregular  and 
infrequent,  still  survived.  Pepin  the  Short  threw  off  entirely 
the  mask  of  subordinate  authority.  Under  him  the  reality 
supplanted  the  shadow  of  power  and  the  Carlovingian  line 
was  firmly  established  on  the  throne.  But  Pepin  had  need  to 
strengthen  his  position  in  every  way.  Having  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  clergy  and  having  received  coronation  from  the 
Pope,  he  imposed  new  life  into  the  national  assembly,  trans- 
ferring the  time  of  meeting  for  convenience  from  March  to 
May.  He  brought  the  bishops  into  prominence,  and  tlirough 
their  influence  for  good  order  he  gave  the  martial  gatherings 
a  more  harmonious  and  regular  character.  During  his  reign  of 
sixteen  years  there  were  eight  assemblies,  called  now  Placita. 

Churlemagne  continued  the  work  of  his  father  in  building 
up  a  great  empire.  To  aid  in  this,  he  gave  the  national 
assembly  a  permanent  organization.  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of 
Bheims,  has  left  us,  in  a  celebrated  letter,  a  full  account  of  the 
meetings.  Two  were  held  each  year,  one  in  the  spring,  the 
other  in  the  autumn.  To  the  assembly  were  submitted  those 
•"  articles  of  the  law  called  capitaliay  that  the  King  had  drawn 
aip  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  or  the  necessity  of  which  had 
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been  made  manif est  to  him  in  the  interval  between  the  meet> 
ings."  The  initiative  of  legislation  was  thus  with  the  Emperor, 
but  there  was  full  and  free  diBcussion.     For  one  or  more  days 

•r 

the  assembly  deliberated  upon  the  matters  presented  to  it,  and 
constant  communication  was  kept  up  between  the  palace  and 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  ecclesiastics  and  the  laity  delibe- 
rated separately,  and  some  of  the  time  the  nobles  appear  to 
have  sat  apart  from  the  multitude  of  lower  rank.  No  free- 
man, however,  seems  to  have  been  excluded.  From  all,  no 
matter  whether  of  high  or  of  low  degree,  the  Emperor  sought 
suggestions  and  advice — ^but  nothing  more.  The  ajssembly  had 
no  real  powers;  in  the  words  of  one  whose  right  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  this  point  all  will  concede  (Guizot),  "  there 
was  no  great  national  liberty,  no  true  public  activity;  but 
there  was  a  vast  means  of  government." 

The  national  assemblies  had  become  so  firmly  established 
under  Charlemagne  that  during  the  two  succeeding  reigns, 
even  in  the  midst  of  political  and  social  revolutions,  they 
remained  without  essential  changes.  Under  Louis  the  Jirst 
{Le  Debonnairi)  twenty-five  were  held.  On  one  occasion 
(year  819)  Louis  by  general  ordinance  directed  each  count  to 
bring  with  him  to  the  meeting  twelve  "  of  the  better  sort  of 
men"  (meliores  homhiea).  In  this  however  no  trace  of  the 
principle  of  representation  can  be  seen ;  for  the  men  so  desig- 
nated were  simply  the  count's  vassals  who  sat  with  him  in  the 
court  and  council  of  the  fief.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  which  lasted  thirty-six  years,  according  to  Boulain- 
villiers  there  were  forty-six  assemblies.  But  the  feudal  regime 
had  well-nigh  replaced  the  monarchical,  and  these  assemblies 
met  only  to  demand  and  receive- from  the  King  inmiunities 
and  privileges  for  lords  and  clergy. 

The  Carlovingian  line  met  the  same  fate  as  the  preceding 
dynasty.  Witless  weaklings  could  do  nothing  to  stay  the  disin- 
tegrating tendencies  of  the  age.  The  kingship  became  attached 
to  the  Duchy  of  France,  which  was  only  one  among  seven  great 
fiefs.  A  nominal  allegiance  was  paid  to  the  King  as  suzerain, 
but  he  had  no  real  powers.  The  assembly  was  replaced  by 
the  council  of  the  fief.  Each  lord  gathered  about  him  his 
vassals  for  consultation  on  matters  of  common  interest,  and 
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irith  them  formed  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  violations  of  feudal 
usages.  A  King  of  France  and  a  Duke  of  France  for  a  time 
existed  side  by  side.  Finally  Hugh  Capet,  a  Duke  of  France, 
in  987  assumed  also  the  kingship,  about  which  still  lingered 
traditions  of  power.  The  great  peers,  Capet's  equals,  thought 
httle  of  the  movement ;  yet  from  this  humble  beginning  dates 
the  French  monarchy.  The  earlier  Capetian  Kings  sought  in 
every  way  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  Frankish  rule.  They 
often  appeared  before  the  people  clad  in  the  rich  trappings  of 
royalty;  they  attempted  also  to  institute  anew  the  ancient 
Placita.  Besides  the  feudal  assembly  of  the  immediate  vas- 
sals of  the  royal  estates,  they  summoned  from  time  to  time 
the  great  peers  of  the  whole  region  acknowledging  the  King 
as  suzerain,  to  sit  in  a  council  modelled  after  that  of  the  fief. 
During  the  eleventh  century,  owing  to  the  power  of  the  feudal 
^stocracy  and  the  incapacity  of  several  of  the  Kings,  the 
monarchy  made  little  progress ;  convocations  of  the  great  peers 
were  hence  very  infrequent. 

Beginning  with  Louis  the  Sixth,  however,  the  kingship 
gained  rapidly  in  power.  By  receiving  cities  under  his  protec- 
tion Louis  brought  them  into  prominence  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  feudal  nobility.  To  his  own  court  of  the  Duchy  of 
France,  moreover,  he  received  appeals  from  the  courts  of  his 
immediate  vassals,  thus  bringing  his  authority  to  bear  directly 
on  his  subjects.  It  was  now  the  interest  of  the  throne  to 
keep  the  great  peers  as  much  as  possible  in*  the  background, 
and  at  variance  with  one  another.  During  this  reign  there- 
fore we  hear  little  of  meetings  of  lords  and  barons.  Louis 
the  Seventh,  who  aimed  even  more  directly  at  the  abasement 
of  the  feudal  power,  carried  still  further  the  policy  of  his 
father.  Three  times  only  during  his  reign  was  the  great 
council  convened.  Just  before  he  started  for  the  Holy  Land 
on  a  crusade  an  assembly  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  potentates 
sanctioned  the  bestowal  of  the  regency  during  his  absence  on 
the  Count  of  Vermandois  and  the  Abbe  Suger.  The  divorce 
of  the  King  from  his  wife  Eleanor  was  ratified  by  a  council  of 
nobles  at  Beaugency,  but  no  details  of  the  meeting  have  come 
down  to  us.  Finally,  the  year  before  his  death  (1179)  Louis 
the  Seventh  made  a  great  convocation  of  princes  and  barons, 
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at  which  his  son  was  crowned  King  of  the  French.  Up  to  this 
time  the  council  of  the  King  had  been  indefinite  in  its  func- 
tion, as  well  as  irregular  in  its  composition  and  times  of  meet- 
ing. Philip  the  Second  (Auguste)  gave  it  new  prominence, 
and  an  important  place  in  the  machinery  of  government 
^  History  presents  few  stronger  characters  than  Philip  Augus- 
tus. Bold  and  imperious,  yet  crafty  and  cunning,  he  knew 
how  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  royal  authority.  Although  making  great  acces- 
sions to  the  domains,  still  he  could  not  wholly  overthrow  the 
institutions  of  feudalism  ;  rather  in  carrying  out  his  designB 
he  sustained  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  feudal  power  and  at  the 
same  time  undermined  it.  Thus  he  often  convened  the  great 
council,  being  careful  however  to  summon  to  it  not  all  the 
vassals  holding  of  the  crown,  but  only  those  that  could  be 
influenced  to  his  own  ends.  Twelve  peers,  six  lay,  and  six 
ecclesiastical,  tried  King  John  of  England,  and  condenmed 
him  to  the  confiscation  of  the  fiefs  that  he  held  of  the  French 
crown,  on  the  ground  of  the  violation  of  a  feudal  obligation  in 
the  putting  to  death  of  Prince  Arthur.  Having  established  a 
significant  precedent  by  this  decree  and  the  execution  of  it, 
Philip  took  care  that  the  throne  itself  should  suffer  no  detri- 
ment ;  he  gradually  lessened  the  authority  of  the  great  power 
he  had  raised  up.  Into  the  royal  council  he  introduced  the  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  on  the  same  footing  and  with  the  same  pre- 
rogatives as  the  peers.  The  nobility  protested,  but  in  vain ; 
the  King  always  carried  his  point.  In  different  parts  of  the 
realm  he  established  inferior  magistracies,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  attending  to  the  King's  business,  received  appeals 
from  the  baronial  courts ;  moreover  being  in  charge  of  skill- 
ful lawyers  permeated  with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the 
Eoman  law,  with  its  centralizing  tendencies,  they  proved  an 
efficient  means  in  quietly  extending  and  strengthening  every- 
where the  royal  authority.  During  the  short  reign  of  Louis 
the  Eighth  the  barons  made  attempts  to  regain  their  power, 
but  the  monarchy  stood  firm.  The  court  of  the  King  met 
even  more  frequently  than  under  Philip  and  continually 
extended  its  jurisdiction  ;  it  now  began  to  assume  the  name  of 
Parliament  {Pa/rlamentum^  JParlement.)     Its  functions  and 
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powers,  advisory  as  well  as  judicial,  were  exceedingly  indefi- 
nite, and  dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  the  royal  will. 

Louis  the  Ninth  continued  the  work  of  the  centralization  of 
the  monarchy.  It  was  especially  by  introducing  unity  of  law 
and  jurisdiction  throughout  the  realm  that  he  supplanted 
the  authority  of  the  barons  with  that  of  the  crown.  Hence 
he  surrounded  himself  with  legists  (16gistes)  who,  learned  in 
the  Roman  law,  were  powerful  allies  in  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  the  throne.  They  acted  as  secretaries  in  the 
baronial  courts,  where  in  time  they  replaced  the  unlettered 
barons,  who  found  judicial  duties  irksome  and  sought  to 
escape  attendance.  They  were  also  made  judges  of  the  in- 
ferior courts  established  by  jbhe  king.  Some,  like  the  missi 
dominici  of  Charlemagne,  were  sent  on  circuits  through 
the  kingdom  to  see  that  justice  was  everywhere  done,  and 
to  receive  appeals  from  the  regular  courts,  baronial  as  well 
as  royal ;  thus  the  power  of  the  monarchy  was  directly  felt 
throughout  the  country.  The  Parliament  was  frequently  con- 
vened ;  in  it  also  the  influence  of  the  legists  became  strong  in 
favor  of  the  crown.  In  1240  for  a  single  time  a  new  element 
appears  in  the  organization  of  the  Parliament.  An  ordinance 
rendered  in  that  year  bears  the  signatures  of  twelve  citizens 
from  six  diJBEerent  cities.  This  is  the  first  recognition  of 
the  third  estate  in  French  legislation.  After  this  it  was 
retained  as  a  constituent  element  in  the  provincial  estates  of 
Langued'oc,  but  it  was  not  summoned  again  Ky  the  monarchy 
till  1302. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Ninth  the  Parhament  was 
permanently  divided  into  three  sections.  Two  of  these,  one 
confined  to  judicial  and  the  other  to  financial  functions,  were 
made  sedentary  and  were  to  remain  at  Paris.  The  third, 
whose  functions  were  political,  was  to  be  convened  by  the 
monarch  whenever  and  wherever  he  might  think  best,  and  took 
the  name  of  the  Council  of  the  King,  or  Royal  Council.  Under 
the  feeble  rule  of  Philip  the  Third  the  same  organization  was 
retained,  but  the  council  met  only  twice,  and  the  nobility  won 
back  some  of  its  former  privileges.  Philip  the  Fourth  and  his 
successor  remodeled  the  Parliament  and  gave  to  it  the  organ- 
ization which,  with  only  slight  modifications,  remained  the 
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same  until  1789.  The  Boyal  Council,  however,  was  always 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  both  membership  and  functions. 
Out  of  it,  by  the  introduction  of  the  third  estate  through 
representation,  the  States  General  were  developed. 

In  following  the  history  of  the  Germanic  popular  assembly 
through  various  changes  down  to  its  outcome  in  the  court 
and  council  of  the  kings  of  France,  we  have  found  no  trace  of 
representation.  In  the  meetings  of  the  tribe  each  spoke  sim* 
ply  for  himself,  while  at  the  martial  gatherings  under  Clovis 
and  his  successors  the  soldier  expressed  only  his  own  views  or 
desires.  Under  the  feudal  system,  although  the  council  mmi- 
bered  only  a  few,  these  could  in  no  respect  be  considered  as 
representatives  of  the  rest,  for  they  sat  by  virtue  of  the  posses- 
sion of  land  and  were  concerned  only  with  their  own  interests. 
Individuality,  personal  independence,  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
Teutonic  polity.  But  the  principle  of  representation  through 
all  these  dark  centuries  was  attaining  an  independent  develop- 
ment. It  became  inwrought  in  the  organization  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  polity  of  the  early  Church  has  always  been  the  subject 
of  controversy.  Too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  judgments 
of  those  who  have  investigated  it  have  been  warped  by  pre- 
conceived notions,  and  ideas  belonging  properly  to  later  times 
have  been  projected  back  into  the  past.  On  fundamental 
points,  however,  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  the 
acknowledged  authorities.  In  accordance  with  the  plain  facts 
it  is  proposed  to  trace  the  unfolding  of  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  were  no  doubt  under 
their  supervision  as  long  as  they  lived.  To  them  were  sub- 
mitted directly  all  questions  of  importance  that  came  up  con- 
cerning doctrine  and  discipline  ;  yet  from  the  first  there  were 
some  believers,  preeminent  for  maturity  of  Christian  experience, 
exalted  character  and  good  works,  that  by  common  consent 
were  set  apart  to  teach  the  rest  and  to  minister  to  the  poor. 
These  were  the  bishops  (or  presbyters),  and  the  deacons.  Each 
humble  congregation  met  for  common  worship  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  ordinances,  acknowledging  Christ  only  as  the 
head  of  the  Church  and  looking  upon  its  officers  as  only  in  a 
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marked  degree  Bervants  of  Him  and  of  their  fellows.  The 
members  all  stood  on  the  same  footing  and  had  an  equal  voice 
in  the  government  The  ecclesiastical  organization,  therefore, 
apart  from  the  general  supervision  of  the  apostles,  was  essen- 
tially democratic.  When  the  apostolic  founder  was  removed 
by  death,  his  office  as  councillor  was  filled  by  an  overseer,  or 
bishop,  elected  by  each  church,  in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  from 
among  its  own  members.  Chosen  to  his  position  by  the  voice 
of  the  people  and  directly  responsible  to  them,  the  bishop  at 
first  possessed  only  limited  authority ;  he  had  supervision 
over  the  other  officers  and  special  charge  of  the  conomon 
interest  of  the  congregation.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  piety 
and  as  such  in  the  time  of  persecution  was  generally  the  first 
to  BufEer  martyrdom. 

But  the  church  was  usually  in  a  large  city ;  from  it  went 
forth  zealous  converts  to  preach  and  to  teach.  Around  it  in 
the  course  of  time  thus  arose  a  group  of  smaller  churches. 
The  work  of  evangelization  naturally  fell  under  the  direction 
of  the  bishop ;  as  a  consequence,  soon  the  nomination,  then 
the  appointment,  of  under-bishops  fell  into  his  hands.  Yet 
every  church  in  its  internal  organization  was  independent  of 
all  others.  For  a  century  and  a  half  there  was  no  recognition 
of  a  central  authority,  and  hardly  a  trace  of  imited  action. 
Each  body  of  believers  held  itself  responsible  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  alone.  Deference  was  paid  by  the  older 
churches  to  those  founded  by  the  Apostles ;  but  no  one  congre- 
gation thought  of  directing  the  affairs  of  another.  In  the 
mutual  relations  of  churches,  as  of  individuals,  there  was  per- 
fect equality.  Cooperation,  however,  was  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  Christian  doctrines.  Were  not  all  united  by  bonds  of 
brotherly  love  and  by  service  under  a  common  Master  ?  If, 
moreover,  as  it  was  believed,  each  congregation  were  guided 
in  its  deliberations  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  not  the  Spirit's 
power  be  the  more  bountifully  present  and  the  more  directly 
manifest,  the  Idrger  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  ?  Persecu- 
tions too  and  common  sufferings  made  still  closer  the  union  in 
Christian  fellowship.  Such  were  the  causes  that  led  to  associ- 
ations of  churches. 

The  gathering  described  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts  is 

VOL.  VII.  52 
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regarded  by  many  as  the  first  ecclesiajstical  conncil.  But  there 
were  present,  besides  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
delegates  from  Antioch  only ;  and  these  were  seeking  not  so 
much  an  opportunity  for  common  deliberation  as  authoritative 
advice  from  the  Apostles  on  certain  points  of  doctrine  and 
observance,  concerning  which  sharp  discussion  had  arisen.  It 
was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  that  we  hear 
of  regular  assemblies  of  the  delegates  from  different  churches. 
This  feature  of  ecclesiastical  organization  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Greece,  where  in  the  early  time  confederations  of 
independent  States  were  not  uncommon,  and  where  under  the 
Eoman  rule  provincial  assemblies  were  regularly  held.  Its 
advantages  were  so  great  and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  that  soon  throughout  the  empire,  wher- 
ever the  Gospel  had  taken  root,  the  churches  of  the  different 
provinces  formed  themselves  into  associations,  and  held  assem- 
blies to  which  each  sent  its  delegates  to  deliberate  in  common 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  To  these  gatherings  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  Synod,  the  Latins,  Council ;  the  articles  there 
adopted  as  embodying  the  general  opinions  were  known  as 
canons,  or  rules. 

The  institution  of  councils  brought  about  great  changes. 
The  bishops  were  naturally  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
representatives  of  their  congregations.  Most  of  the  councils 
came  to  be  left  entirely  in  their  hands.  Though  at  first 
acknowledging  themselves  to  be  simply  the  delegates  of  their 
respective  churches,  they  imperceptibly  acquired  great  au- 
thority. The  decrees  of  councils  were  ere  long  announced 
as  laws,  promulgated  authoritatively  ;  for,  it  was  claimed, 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  the  heads  of  the  churches 
sitting  in  council  wisdom  to  guide  and  power  to  bind  those 
under  their  supervision,  in  short,  to  prescribe  rules  of  faith 
and  action.  While  the  election  of  the  higher  clergy  by 
the  people  remained  a  fixed  principle,  the  appointment  of 
the  lower  clergy  by  the  bishops  became  eqiiklly  established, 
as  early  as  the  third  century.  Gradations  of  rank  among 
bishops  even  were  ere  long  introduced.  The  bishop  of  the 
chief  city  of  the  province  was  naturally  in  most  cases  called 
on  to  preside  at  the  assemblies  ;   hence  arose  an  episcopal 
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headfihip,  and  the  position  of  metropolitan.  Only  one  thing 
more  was  needed  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  chnrch 
as  a  whole.  That  was  supplied  by  Constantino,  when  in 
the  year  325  he  convened  the  first  general  council  at  Niceea. 
The  church  then  received  the  impress  of  unity.  To  each 
of  the  eighteen  hundred  bishops  of  the  empire  was  sent, 
together  with  an  invitation  to  be  present,  means  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  place  of  meeting  both  for  himself  and  for  two 
presbyters.  Although  but  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the 
bishops  responded  to  the  call,  the  precedent  was  established, 
the  principle  was  once  for  all  sanctioned  that  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  whole  body  sitting 
in  general  council  is  the  authoritative  judgment  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  right  to  bind  the  individual  will  by  that  of 
the  majority  was  distinctly  recognized.  From  the  express 
sanction  of  this  principle  in  the  course  of  time  momentous 
results  followed. 

For  centuries  the  bishop  was  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  defensor  cimtatis.  At  first  all  bishops  were  called  popes ; 
but  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  metropolitan  of  the  entire  Latin 
Church  gradually  gained  prestige  over  all  the  rest  and  alone 
retained  the  title ;  yet  for  centuries  he  was  elected  to  his  posi- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest,  by  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  of  the  city  of  Rome.  About  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
century  the  choosing  of  bishops  began  to  pass  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people ;  yet  decree  after  decree  of  courts  and  councils 
aimed  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  primitive  custom. 
The  Council  of  Clement  (year  549)  declared  that  the  bishop 
must  be  ordained  by  the  Metropolitan,  with  the  consent  of 
both  clergy  and  people.  The  same  principle  was  reaflSrmed  at 
the  Council  of  Chalons,  a 'century  later ;  while  at  the  Council 
of  Rheims  (year  1040)  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  should  be 
"  raised  to  the  government  of  the  churches  without  the  elec- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the  people."  In  France  more  than  in 
any  other  country  the  right  to  the  choice  of  religious  leaders 
and  governors  was  tenaciously  adhered  to.  An  edict  of  Clotair 
the  Second,  dated  646,  sanctions  the  election  of  bishops  "  by 
the  clergy  and  the  people  ;"  similar  edicts  of  Dagobert,  Char- 
lemagne, Louis  the  First,  and  others  of  the  early  Kings  are 
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still  extant  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Carloman,  the 
throne  nsnrped  the  power  of  naming  candidates  for  episcopal 
investiture;  but  it  was  not  till  the  general  council  of  the 
Lateran  in  1215  that  the  right  of  choosing  bishops  passed 
entirely  from  the  power  of  the  people.  Down  to  this  date  the 
records  of  French  towns  and  cities  are  full  of  the  records  of 
episcopal  elections.  The  oflSce  of  bishop  had  grown  to  be  of 
great  importance  on  account  of  the  control  of  the  vast  estates 
and  revenues  of  the  Church.  To  the  disposal  of  it  therefore 
both  Pope  and  King  looked  with  longing  eyes.  The  wonder 
is  not  that  the  people  lost  the  privilege  of  election  to  the  see 
so  early,  but  so  late.  No  doubt  the  retention  of  this  early 
custom  so  long  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  municipal 
system,  with  its  organized  self-government. 

In  France  national  councils  early  became  a  marked  feature 
of  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  the  fourth  century 
fifteen  were  held,  at  which  were  present  all  or  at  least  a 
large  part  of  the  bishops  of  Gaul  or  deputies  in  their  stead. 
In  439  at  the  council  of  Riez  it  was  enacted  that  a  council 
be  held  twice  a  year ;  and  in  441,  at  Orange,  that  no  council 
should  be  dismissed  without  designating  time  and  place  for 
another,  in  case  "the  severity  of  the  weather'*  should  pre- 
vent the  holding  of  the  two  councils  as  provided.  The  same 
principle  was  often  reaffirmed  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  and 
the  following  centuries.  It  does  not  appear  that  perfect 
regularity  in  the  holding  of  councils  was  ever  attained ;  but 
they  continually  increased  in  influence  and  authority.  They 
could  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  be  representative, 
especially  after  the  bishops  ceased  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
Yet  they  were  deliberative  bodies,  possessing  in  Church  mat- 
ters both  judicial  and  legislative  functions;  and  the  utmost 
freedom  of  discussion  was  allowed.  The  French  clergy  never 
forgot  their  former  privileges  as  members  of  the  Church.  To 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  they  were  always  prepared  by 
united  action  to  repel  aggressions  on  the  part  of  either  Pope 
or  King. 

How  the  Catholic  Church,  influenced  and  sustained  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Eoman  supremacy,  extended  its  dominion  to 
things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  it  is  not  needful  here  to 
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show.  SuflSce  it  to  say  that  in  western  Europe,  above  cities, 
states  and  peoples,  there  existed  a  vast  system  of  government 
the  foundation  principles  of  whose  organization  were  election 
and  representation.  With  the  gradual  centralization  of  all 
authority  at  Rome  both  principles  were  partially  lost  sight  of; 
jet  not  till  they  had  served  an  important  end  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  principles  and  forms  of  government. 

In  thus  tracing  the  origin  of  representative  institutions  in 
France,  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  shows  that  down 
through  the  ages  many  influences  were  tending  to  the  same 
end.  The  Gauls  were  characterized  by  a  bold  independence 
and  a  tendency  toward  federation  that  centuries  of  subjection 
<50uld  not  eradicate.  The  Roman  provincial  administration 
kept  alive  the  federative  principle  and  foreshadowed  that  of 
representation,  while  in  the  municipal  system  was  cherished 
through  long  periods  of  darkness  the  precious  boon  of  civil 
rights  and  the  elective  franchise.  The  Germans,  through  the 
borough  founded  in  principles  of  freedom,  supplemented  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  municipal  town  in  the  development  of 
local  government ;  and  through  the  popular  assembly,  with  its 
outgrowth  in  the  feudal  court,  established  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  governed  through  common  deliberation.  Finally 
the  Church,  by  exalting  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual,  and  inculcating  doctrines  of  self-sacriflce,  humanity 
and  mercy,  furthered  the  cause  of  popular  liberties ;  at  the 
same  time  in  its  organization  it  furnished  to  the  secular  world 
the  model  of  a  representative  body.  There  was  needed  in 
France  only  a  centralizing  power  which  by  breaking  down 
local  and  personal  interests  should  unite  the  people ;  then 
would  the  nation's  voice  find  natural  expression  through  a  rep 
resentative  institution.  The  first  meeting  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral therefore  marked  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the 
French  nationality. 
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When  the  Tsar  Alexis  was  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
he  lost  his  wife,  a  princess  of  the  Milosldvsky  family.  Within 
the  following  year,  two  sons  by  this  marriage  died,  and  of  the 
remaining  two,  Theodore  was  very  infirm  and  sickly,  and  Ivdn 
was  almost  blind,  had  a  defect  of  speech,  and  lacked  little  of 
being  an  idiot.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  Tsar  would  marry  again,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  the  inspection  of  candidates.  According  to  custom  the 
young  girls,  either  in  Moscow  or  the  distant  provinces,  whose 
position  and  beauty  rendered  them  suitable  to  be  the  Tsar's 
bride,  might  appear  for  inspection  and  review.  Of  course 
opportunity  would  always  be  furnished  the  Tsar  to  make  his 
choice  with  deliberation  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  review  waa  a 
mere  formality.  Alexis  had  already  chosen  a  lady  whom  he 
had  met  at  the  house  of  his  chief  minister,  Matv^ief.  Thia 
lady,  Natalia  Naryshkin,  became  the  mother  of  Peter.     From 
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the  first,  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  Milosldvsky- 
Naryshkin  families  divided  the  court.  Matv6ief  was  accused 
of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  and  of  using  magic  herbs  to  win  a 
royal  husband  for  his  ward.  A  strict  investigation  followed, 
accompanied,  as  was  customary,  with  torture.  The  marriage 
was  put  off  for  nine  months,  but  was  finally  celebrated  on  the 
first  of  February,  1671.  On  the  ninth  of  June,  1672,  Peter 
was  bom. 

The  formal  and  splendor-loving  Alexis  rejoiced  in  the  event, 
and  rejoiced  scarcely  less  in  the  opportunity  which  the  birth 
of  a  son  afforded  him  to  arrange  processions  and  feastings, — 
with  great  display  of  sanctity  and  sugar- work.  Peter's  meas- 
ure was  taken  on  the  third  day  after  his  birth, — ^that  is,  the 
image  of  his  patron  saint  was  painted  on  a  board  of  cypress- 
wood  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  child.  Nineteen  and  a 
quarter  inches  long  and  five  and  a  quarter  inches  broad ! — 
such,  without  flattery,  were  once  the  dimensions  of  the  great 
Tsar.  In  August,  1673,  we  find  orders  for  one  of  the  rooms 
of  his  nursery  to  be  hung  with  leather  stamped  with  silver, 
and  a  year  later  new  apartments  were  prepared,  the  walls  of 
which  were  hung  with  fine  red  cloth,  and  the  furniture  cov- 
ered with  crimson,  embroidered  with  yellow  and  blue.  In 
1676,  the  walls  and  part  of  the  ceiling  were  decorated  with 
paintings.  In  his  earliest  years,  Peter  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries 
which  at  that  time  surrounded  a  prince,  and  from  which,  later 
on,  he  so  readily  broke  away.  Cradles  covered  with  gold- 
embroidered  Turkish  velvet;  sheets  and  pillows  of  white  silk, 
coverlets  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs ;  caftans,  coats,  caps,  stock- 
ings and  shoes  of  velvet,  silk,  and  satin,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  pearls.  Peter's  first  impressions  were  not  of  the  rude 
surroundings  which  he  preferred  in  after  life.  When  we  are 
told,  therefore,  that  at  the  same  period  his  most  common  toys 
were  miniature  bows  and  swords,  pikes,  spears,  wooden  guns, 
banners,  and  all  sorts  of  military  equipments,  the  conclusion 
that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  war  thus  early  is  by  no  means 
obvious.  In  fact  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  Peter  ever 
developed  a  genuine  passion  for  war,  or  cared  more  for  a 
cannon  than  for  a  hammer, — except  as  the  former  happened  to 
be  more  serviceable  against  Charles  XII. 
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When  Alexis  was  in  Moscow,  life  at  court  mnst  have  been 
very  uniform  and  sometimes  monotonous.     A  round  of  dull 
ceremonial ;  to  be  thoughtfully  considered,  this  court  life,  for 
in  such  school  the  MilosUvskys  were  trained,  and  this  empty 
formalism  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  ideas  of  the 
party  of  reaction,  afterwards  opposed  to  Peter, — ^to  action  and 
progress.     Comparatively  indifferent  to  affairs  of  state,  Alexis 
scrupulously   observed  all   the  prescriptions  of  the   Eastern 
Church,  rather  a  priest  than  the  ruler  of  a  vast  country.     The 
Muscovite  idea  of  woman,  founded  on  the  teachings  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  theology,  was  purely  a  monastic  one. 
The  virtues  of  the  cloister,  faith,  prayer,  charity,  obedience,  aud 
industry,  were  those  most  commended,  and  the  life  of  a  cloister 
was  best  suited  to  preserve  her  purity.    Socially,  woman  was  not 
an  independent  being ;  she  was  an  inferior  creation,  dependent 
on  her  husband,  for  except  as  a  wife  her  existence  was  scarcely 
recognized.     Whipped  for  her  faults,  having  no  share  in  the 
education  of  her  children,  ignorant  of  all  things  outside  of  her 
household  work,  counting  obesity  her  principal  charm    and 
drunkenness  a  venial  fault,  the  Kussian  woman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  added  little  to  the  finer  side  of  life.     In  the 
family  of  the  Tsar,  the  seclusion  of  the  Terem,  or  women's 
apartments,  was  almost  complete.     This  was  in  part  due  to  a 
superstitious  belief  in  witchcraft,  the  evil  eye,  and  charms  that 
might  affect  the  life,  health,  or  fertility  of  the  royal  race. 
Neither  the  Tsaritsa  nor  the  princesses  ever  appeared  openly 
in  public.     Von  Meyerberg,  Imperial  Ambassador  at  Moscow 
in  1663,  writes,  that  out  of  a  thousand  courtiers  there  will 
hardly  be  found  one  who  can   boast  that  he  has  seen  the 
Tsaritsa,  or  any  of  the  sisters  or  daughters  of  the  Tsar.     Even 
their  physicians  aie  not  allowed   to  see  them.     When  it  is 
necessary  to  call  a  doctor  for  the  Tsaritsa,  the  windows  are  all 
darkened,  and  he  is  obliged  to  feel  her  pulse  through  a  piece 
of  gauze,  so  as  not  to  touch  her  bare  hand !    It  is  true  there 
had  been  some  relaxation  of  these  strict  Oriental  rules  under 
Basil  and  the  false  Dimitri ;  but  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Kom&nofs,  ecclesiastical  ideas  prevailed,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexis  that  foreign  customs  began 
again  to  edge  in,  owing  in  part  to  the  annexation  of  Kief  and 
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Little  Kussia,  and  to  the  influx  of  teachers  educated  after 
Polish  and  Western  standards,  to  the  greater  intercourse  with 
the  West  of  Europe,  and  in  part  to  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  "  German  Suburb,"  or  foreign  colony  at  Moscow.  It  should 
be  added  here,  anticipating  somewhat,  that  the  Tsaritsa  Natalia 
Naiyshldn,  although  she  had  been  educated  more  after  the 
*' German"  fashion, — ^that  is,  more  liberally,— could  not  sym- 
pathize with  her  son  in  his  taste  for  innovation. 

In  1676,  the  Tsar  died,  after  having  given  his  formal  benedic- 
tion to  Theodore,  After  the  burial  of  Alexis  and  the  corona- 
tion of  Theodore,  everything  was  changed.  The  Naryshkins 
went  into  retirement  and  Milosldvskys  came  again  into  power. 
A  few  months  later,  Matv6ief  was  exiled  as  a  state  criminal. 
Two  of  the  Tsaritsa's  brothers,  Ivdn  and  Athanasius  Naryshkin, 
were  also  exiled.  Others  of  her  friends  were  removed  from 
Moscow,  and  she  and  her  children, — for  a  daughter,  Natalia, 
had  been  bom  in  1673, — were  sent  away  from  the  palace  of  the 
Kremlin  to  live  at  Preobrazh6nsky,  a  villa  about  three  miles 
from  the  center  of  Moscow.  This  change,  however,  which 
at  first  seemed  a  misfortune,  turned  out  to  be  an  advantage. 
The  freer  life  of  the  country  was  better  for  the  development 
of  Peter  than  the  formal  life  at  Moscow  would  have  been. 

Soon  after  Theodore  ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed 
as  teacher  for  Peter  a  certain  Zotof,  a  man  enjoying  a  high 
reputation  for  hifi  learning  and  morality.  The  Psalter,  the 
Gospels,  the  Hours,  were  the  books  from  which,  like  other 
boys  of  Ms  age,  he  was  taught.  Besides  learning  to  read,  he 
acquired  much  by  heart,  and  was  able,  even  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  to  recite  many  passages  from  the  Scriptures.  Ap- 
parently he  learned  to  write  late,  when  already  seven  years 
old,  and  his  handwriting  was  always  extremely  bad.  At  the 
same  time  he  learned  to  sing  by  note — ^an  accomplishment 
which  in  later  years  afforded  him  amusement,  when  in  country 
churches  he  would  enter  the  chancel  and  add  his  deep  bass 
voice  to  the  strength  of  the  choir.  These  modest  attainments 
were  supplemented  by  a  general  knowledge  of  Russian  history, 
a  rude  idea  of  natural  history,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  gods 
and  heroes  of  antiquity.  The  sum  of  Peter's  education  —  if 
;«uch  it  may  be  called — is  complete  I     Education  in  the  usual 
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sense,  including  both  discipline  and  protection,  he  never  had. 
The  experience  of  after  life,  he  himself  recognized  as  educsr 
tion,  —  telling  the  Swedish  captives  after  PoMva  that  they 
had  taught  him  how  to  conquer  them.  Indeed,  throughout 
his  public  life  he  was  ever  eager  to  put  himself  and  his  whole 
Eussian  people  at  school  wherever  masters  in  any  department 
were  to  be  found.  But  always  the  tasks  were  imposed  by  his 
own  will.  Peter  had  never  been  taught  to  doubt  himself  or 
to  defer,  A  loss,  this,  and  a  gain.  The  force  of  natural  desires 
was  left  in  all  its  original  strength.  Peter's  characteristic  was 
self-assertion.  It  may  be  questioned  how  much  he  would  have 
accomplished  for  Bussia  through  the  practice  of  self-restraint. 
All  this  time,  Peter  was  doubtless  hearing  from  his  mother 
much  sad  talk  of  what  she  thought  their  wrongs  and  uncom- 
fortable position,  much  criticism  of  people  in  power.  Tne 
impressions  which  were  then  made  upon  him  were  deep,  and 
would  have  sufficed  greatly  to  influence  his  subsequent  life, 
even  without  the  events  that  followed. 

During  their  lease  of  power  the  Miloslavskys  had  been 
arrogant  and  self-willed.  They  had  not  conciliated  the  old 
nobility.  Theodore  2ib6\^j^e^  precedence^  January,  1682.  Ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  precedence,  every  noble  kept  strict 
account  of  all  services  which  he  or  his  ancestors  had  rendered 
to  the  State,  and  of  the  positions  and  offices  which  they  had 
held.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  accept  a  position  less  distin- 
guished than  any  of  those  which  his  ancestors  had  previously 
occupied.  For  this  reason  it  was  almost  impossible  to  put 
capable  men  into  positions  which  the  public  welfare  required 
them  to  fill,  because  incapable  men  of  higher  social  rank 
refused  to  serve  under  them.  The  descendants  of  Rurik  were 
almost  in  open  opposition.  Taken  with  other  things  the  aboli- 
tion of  precedence  helped  to  make  them  unite  their  forces  to 
support  Peter. 

Now  the  death  of  Theodore,  May  7,  1682,  left  two  possible 
candidates  for  the  throne  :  Ivdn,  the  elder  brother,  the  son  of 
Alexis  by  his  first  wife,  Marie  MiloslAvsky,  blind,  lame,  and 
half  idiotic ;  and  the  son  of  Natalia  Naryshkin,  the  strong,, 
healthy,  and  clever  Peter.  Although  there  was  no  law  regu- 
lating the  succession  to  the  throne,  except  that  it  should  be 
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hereditary  in  the  Eomdnof  family,  yet  primogeniture  was  con- 
secrated  by  usaga  Theodore  had  appointed  no  other  sneceesory 
and  Ivdn  had  therefore  the  superior  claim.  The  accession  of 
either  Ivdn  or  Peter  would  necessitate  a  regency ;  but  with  the 
incompetent  Ivdn  upon  the  throne,  the  regency  would  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  obnoxious  Milosldvskys,  whereas  Matv^ief , 
who  had  never  offended  the  great  nobles,  would  be  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  affairs,  in  case  the  younger  candidate 
should  be  chosen.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  tO' 
the  decision;  for  the  whole  power  of  choosing  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.  There  was,  indeed,  pretence  of  appealing^ 
to  the  "Muscovite  State."  The  Patriarch  and  archbishops 
proceeded  from  the  assembly  of  boyars  to  a  balcony  overlook- 
ing the  grand  square  of  the  Kremlin,  and  put  this  question  to 
the  crowd  waiting  below :  "  To  which  of  the  princes  do  you 
give  the  rule  ?"  But  the  crowd,  composed  of  adherents  of  the 
boydrs,  replied  with  loud  cries  of  "  Peter  Alexeivitch  !" 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  Theodore,  the  Princess  Sophia^ 
daughter  of  Marie  MiloslAvsky,  contrary  to  all  etiquette,'  in- 
sisted on  accompanying  the  body  to  the  church.  On  returning 
from  the  services,  Sophia  wept  bitterly,  and  turning  to  the 
people  cried  out :  "  You  see  how  our  brother,  the  Tsar  Theo- 
dore, has  gone  suddenly  from  the  world.  His  ill-wishers  and 
enemies  have  poisoned  him  !" 

So  much  for  court  intrigues.  More  important  is  the  popular 
fermentation  which  they  assisted  in  bringing  to  light.  The 
need  of  reform  had  long  been  felt  everywhere,  —  in  the 
Church,  in  civil  life,  in  education,  in  the  administration,  espe- 
cially of  justice  and  the  finances,  and,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  in  the  army.  Eussia  was  entering  upon  a  period  of  trans- 
ition, and  a  period  of  transition  is  always  a  period  of  discon- 
tent She  had  arrived  at  that  state  where  all  thinking  men 
saw  very  plainly  that  the  old  order  of  things  had  been  outlived 
and  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  With  new  ideas,  new  systems 
must  be  introduced  from  Western  Europe.  At  this  juncture, 
the  army  entered  its  protest.  The  military  forces  of  Russia  at 
this  time  consisted  of  the  armed  peasants,  who  were  brought 
into  the  field  by  their  lords  and  masters,  after  special  summons 
at  the  beginning  of  every  campaign,  —  an  undisciplined  and 
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unwieldy  mob ;  a  few  regiments  of  soldiers,  officered  by  for- 
eigners and  drilled  in  European  tactics;  and  the  Strelta 
(literally,  archers),  a  sort  of  national  guard,  founded  by  Ivin 
the  Terrible.  The  Streltsi,  composed  of  twenty-two  regiments 
of  about  a  thousand  men  each,  served  exclusively  under  Russian 
officers  and  were  governed  by  the  old  ruler  of  Russian  tactics, 
though  subjected  to  regular  discipline.  They  were  concen- 
trated at  Moscow  and  a  few  other  towns,  where  they  lived  in 
quarters  by  themselves.  Much  disorder  and  coiTuption  had 
crept  into  their  organization,  and  many  complaints  were  made 
that  their  commanders  withheld  a  portion  of  their  pay  and 
otherwise  treated  them  unjustly. 

The  MilosUvsky  party  naturally  took  advantage  of  this  dis- 
content.   They  spread  disquieting  rumors,  and  gave  themselves 
out  as  the  true  friends  of  the-  Streltsi.     The  dissatisfaction 
increased,  the  new  government  had  no  counsellors  on  whom  to 
rely,  and  finally  the  Streltsi,  after  all  their  claims,  just  and 
unjust,  had  been  granted,  feeling  that  the  power  was  in  their 
hands,  marched  under  arms  to  the  Kremlin-     No  doubt  the 
majority  of  them  sincerely  believed  the  reports  which  had 
been  circulated,  that  the  Tsar  was  in  danger,  that  the  Narysh- 
kins  were  desirous  of  mounting  the  throne,  and  that  they  were 
themselves  patriots  going  to  save  their  country  and  to  rescue 
their  rulers  from  the  traitors  and  the  hated  boydrs.     The  sur- 
prise was  complete.     No  resistance  could  be  offered,  and  the 
Streltsi  proceeded  to  slaughter  all  whom  they  thought  impli- 
cated in  the  plot     Matveief  and  the  Tsaritsa's  brothers  did 
not  escape.      Retaining  undisputed  control  of  the  city,  the 
Streltsi  imposed  such  conditions  as  they  saw  fit  upon  the  gov- 
ernment.    To  satisfy  their  demand  for  money,  a  general  tax 
was  laid,  and  for  the  necessities  of  the  moment  much  of  the 
silver  plate  of  the  palace  was  melted  down  and  coined.    The 
Tsar^vitch  IvAn  was  associated  with  Peter  as  Tsar,  while  the 
government  was  confided  to  Sophia,  as  Regent.    The  honorary 
appellation  of  "  Palace  Guard  "  was  conferred  upon  these  suc- 
cessful rioters,  and  a  column  erected  on  the  Red  Place,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  names  of  the  "evil-doers"  (victims 
of  the  massacre)  and  the  crimes  for  which  they  had  been 
killed. 
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While  the  court  was  thus  a  hot-bed  of  unscrupulouB  factions, 
with  a  riotous  soldiery  and  a  government  which  could  not 
govern,  what  was  the  outlook  in  religious  matters  ? 

The  Church  was  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  Orthodox, 
supported  by  the  government  and  using  the  reformed  liturgy 
of  the  Patriarch  Nikon,  and  the  party  of  dissent,  adhering  to 
the  ancient  ceremonial  and  strong  in  its  democracy,  both  civil 
and  religious,  and  in  its  protest  against  autocracy  both  in  Church 
and  State.  The  Dissenters  were,  then,  the  poptda/r  party ; 
but  so  far  from  being  popula/r  in  the  political  significance 
which  we  attach  to  the  word,  that  they  were  conservative^ 
and  opposed  to  progress :  for  progress  was  associated  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  autocracy. 

The  Dissenters  thought  that  the  apparent  triumph  of  the 
"popular"  principles  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  riot 
of  the  Streltsi  would  be  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  what 
they  considered  true  religion ;  that  there  would  be  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  habits  and  maxims  of  the  government  and  a  return 
to  old  Bussian  ideas  and  practices  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
politics.  Supported  by  the  Streltsi,  many  of  whom  were  Dis- 
senters, they  demanded  a  public  discussion  of  disputed  points 
with  their  antagonists  of  the  new  faith.  After  much  maneu- 
vering the  solemn  dispute  was  agreed  to,  and  the  day  chosen, 
July  fifteenth.  The  account  of  this  dispute  given  by  Mr. 
Schuyler  makes  a  very  entertaining  chapter,  (IX).  The  Dis- 
senters were  unruly,  some  of  them  calling  upon  the  Princess 
Sophia  to  resign :  "  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery  I  Thou  haat  troubled 
the  Empire  quite  enough  I "  Sophia  behaved  with  great  firm- 
ness, succeeded  in  detaching  the  Streltsi  and  winning  them 
over  by  bribes,  promises,  and  favors.  The  reign  of  Sophia 
was  a  grievous  time  for  the  Dissenters  after  that.  They  were 
persecuted  and  suppressed,  and  often  drawn  into  open  conflict 
with  the  troops  sent  against  them.  As  an  effect  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  Sophia,  they  began  to  consider  the  Tsar  as  Antichrist, 
a  feeling  which  increased  during  the  reign  of  Peter.  The  Dis- 
senters were  mistaken  in  putting  themselves  forward  so  soon 
as  representatives  of  the  popular  feelings  and  aspirations ;  the 
nation  was  disunited  and  divided,  and  no  hearty  support  was 
accorded  to  them.    But  this  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  many 
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struggles  of  the  Eussian  people  against  autocracy  and  central- 
ization ;  and  the  boldness  and  courage  of  Sophia,  while  warding 
ofi  a  present  danger,  made  at  the  same  time  a  clearer  field  for 
the  development  of  the  Imperial  power  by  her  half-brother 
Peter. 

After  this  came  still  further  disturbances  from  the  side  of 
the  Streltsi,  fomented  by  the  Commander-in-chief  Havansky 
and  his  son.  The  court  removed  from  Moscow,  and  order  was 
not  restored  until  Havdnsky  and  his  son  had  been  executed. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  Sophia's  regency,  Peter  was  left 
very  much  to  himself  and  to  the  indulgence  of  his  taste  for 
mimic  warfare  and  music  at  the  villa  Preobrazh6nsky.     For- 
eigners who  S9.W  him  at  this  time  have  left  record  of  the 
impression  made  upon  them  by  his  strong,  genial,  and  con- 
fident nature.     Peter  entered  upon  his  military  exercises  with 
such  zest  that  they  ceased  to  be  mere  child's  play.     At  the 
end  of  the  year  1683,  a  new  regiment  was  organized ,  for  his 
amusement,  Peter  himself  enlisting  as  bombardier.     He  per- 
formed every  exercise,  giving  himself  no  rest  day  or  night. 
He  stood  his  watch  in  turn,  took  his  share  of  the  duties  of  the 
camp,  slept  in  the  same  tent  with  his  comrades,  and  partook  of 
their  fare.     There  was  no  distinction  made  between  the  Tsar 
and  the  least  of  his  subjects.     It  being  necessary  to  draw  on 
the  German  Suburb  for  officers  and  instructors,  Peter  was  thus 
brought  into  close  relations  with  many  foreigners.     Precocious 
both  mentally  and  physically,  he  took  part  in  their  entertain- 
ments, which  were  always  accompanied  with  plentiful  beer, 
wine,  and  tobacco.     With  such  associates  he  gained  not  only 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world,  but  his  inquiring  mind 
led  him  to  be  curious  about  many  subjects  which  had  never 
before  attracted  the  interest  of  a  Kussian  prince.     Without 
regard  to  rank  or  position,  he  was  always  glad  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  those  from  whom  he  could  learn  anything, 
and   was  especially  attracted   by   all  that  was  mechanicaUy 
curious.     Frequently,  for  amusement,  he  used  to  hammer  and 
forge  at  the  blacksmith's  shop.    He  had  already  become  expert 
with  the  lathe,  and  had  practically  learned  the  mechanical 
operation  of  printing  as  well  as  binding  books.     Although,  in 
1697,  "he  knew  excellently  well  fourteen  trades,"  we  have  yet 
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to  hear  that  he  learned  anything  under  compulsion.  Peter's 
education  was  such  as  he  chose  to  give  himself.  The  way  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  slipped  through  the  hands  of  his 
instructors,  tutors,  and  guardians,  shows  not  only  his  strong 
self-will,  but  the  disorganization  of  his  party  and  the  careless- 
ness of  his  family.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  looked 
upon  what  he  was  doing  as  education.  He  was  gratifying  a 
natural  love  of  physical  exercise  and  a  taste  for  mechanics. 
His  interest  once  aroused  by  something  he  had  seen  or  heard, 
he  would  spare  neither  himself  nor  any  one  whom  he  could 
command  in  the  effort  to  understand  it ;  but  there  is  no  record 
of  his  ever  having  proposed  a  problem  to  himself.  Seeing 
distances  measured  by  means  of  an  instrument  he  does  not 
understand,  he  is  delighted,  and  works  with  a  will  over  his 
copy-books, — for  arithmetic  and  geometry  must  be  learned 
before  he  can  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  astrolabe  and 
sextant.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  June,  1688,  as  Peter  was  wan- 
dering about  one  of  his  country  estates,  he  pointed  to  an  old 
building  in  the  flax  yard  and  asked  one  of  his  attendants  what 
that  was.  "  A  storehouse,"  replied  the  man,  "  where  all  the  rub- 
bish was  put  that  was  left  after  the  death  of  Nikita  Ivdnovitch 
Bomdnof,  who  used  to  live  here."  With  the  natural  curiosity 
of  a  boy,  Peter  had  the  doors  opened,  went  in  and  looked 
about.  There  in  one  corner,  turned  bottom  upward,  lay  a  boat, 
yet  not  like  those  flat-bottomed,  square-stemed  boats  which  he 
had  seen  on  the  Moskvd  or  the  Yauza.  "  What  is  that  ? "  he 
asked.  "That  is  an  English  boat,"  replied  Timmennann. 
"What  is  it  good  for?  Is  it  better  than  our  boats?"  "If 
you  had  sails  to  it,  it  would  go  not  only  with  the  wind  but 
against  the  wind,"  said  Timmermann.  Peter  wished  to  try  it 
at  once,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  rotten  for  use ;  it  would 
need  to  be  repaired  and  tarred,  and  besides  that,  a  mast  and 
sails  would  have  to  be  made.  A  certain  Carsten  Brandt  was 
found,  a  ship  carpenter,  who  made  the  needed  repairs,  launched 
the  boat  on  the  river  Yatiza,  and  began  to  sail  up  and  down. 
Peter's  excitement  was  intense.  He  called  out  to  him  to  stop, 
jumped  in,  and  began  himself  to  manage  the  boat  under 
Brandt's  direction.  "  And  mighty  pleasant  it  was  to  me,"  he 
writes  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Maritime  Regulations,"  where  he 
describes  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  navy. 
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Such  is  in  substance  the  acconnt  which  is  given  of  Peter^s 
childhood  by  his  most  recent  biographer  (I.  pp.  1-112).  A 
few  obvious  comments  have  been  interspersed ;  but  the  purpose 
in  offering  the  foregoing  resume*  is  simply  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Schuyler's  method.  That  may  be  made  plain  in  a  few  words : 
Distinct  and  careful  narration  of  all  such  facts,  resting  upon  suffi- 
cient evidence,  as  are  needed  to  enable  the  thoughtful  reader 
to  form  independent  views  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  famous 
Tsar.  Not  that  this  method  has  been  carried  to  extremes.  In 
biography  there  are  evidently  two  opposed  tendencies,  equally 
dangerous  and  equally  unproductive :  the  one,  in  yielding  to 
which  the  writer  contrives  by  eloquence  and  uncritical  state- 
ment to  produce  a  desired  impression;  the  other,  an  excess 
of  conscientiousness,  concealing  the  writer's  personality  alto- 
gether, inconclusive,  not  stimulating.  To  take  familiar  exam- 
ples, Oldenberg's  "  Buddha — Sei/n  Leben^  seine  Z^ehre,  seine 
Gemeinde^^  gives  us  not  a  living,  teaching  reformer,  but  at 
most  a  lifeless  instrument  of  reform.  All  is  reliable ;  a  text 
for  every  statement.  But  Buddha  remains  dead.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  owe  to  Mr.  Arnold's  inspiration  (if  it  were  fair 
to  criticise  the  "Light  of  Asia"  as  a  biography)  a  Buddha^ 
living  in  the  subsequent  development  of  his  doctrine, — ^in  the 
exquisite  taste  of  an  English  man  of  letters.  Mr.  Schuyler 
has  laid  his  course  in  the  safe  middle  way.  Peter  lives  again 
in  these  pages.  All  his  force,  his  activity,  his  intense  person- 
ality, are  felt  to  be  present ;  but  force  and  activity  adequate 
to  the  work  actually  accomplished  by  him — ^not  Titanic,  inex- 
plicable, wasted.  It  is  the  merit  of  such  temperateness  to  dispel 
illusions,  indeed,  but  not  to  take  away  the  substance.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  no  claim  to  this  excellence  has  been,  at  least 
publicly,  made  by  the  author.  On  the  contrary,  he  even  stu- 
diously avoids  emphasizing  the  points^  as  this  method  brings 
them  into  clear  view,  and  goes  quietly  on  his  way  through  the 
thousand  pages,  telling  the  story  of  Peter's  life  and  expecting 
the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Does  the  story  not  lose  in  interest  through  this  impersonal, 
unimpassioned  handling  ?    Yes,  a  certain  kind  of  interest  must 

*  In  this  risunU  the  author's  language  was  retained  here  and  there,  bo 
far  as  possible  unchanged. 
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be  sacrificed ;  but  there  is  distinct  gain  of  interest  in  a  way  of 
which  more  will  be  said  after  I  have  stated  some  of  the  con- 
clusions which  specially  affect  the  popular  estimate  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biographical  study.  In  general,  it  is  believed  that 
the  popular  estimate  of  Peter  will  be  modified,  when  Mr. 
Schuyler's  book  has  exerted  its  due  influence,  in  two,  ways : 
First,  through  the  exclusion  of  much  that  is  fictitious.  This 
results  from  careful  sifting  of  evidence,  and  from  the  reasonable, 
commonnsense  spirit  to  which  have  been  sacrificed  startling 
contrasts  and  epigrammatic  half-truths.  Second,  through  the 
exhibition  of  causes  and  forces,  at  work  before  Peter's  acces- 
sion, during  his  minority,  after  his  accession, — forces  forming 
and  transforming  Russia— -every  Russian  —  Peter  among  the 
rest ;  forming  Peter  and  preparing  him  to  cast  the  influence 
of  autocracy  and  great  personal  activity  with  these,  helpfully, 
and  not  against  them,  fruitlessly.  Stated  plainly  then,  Peter 
was  not  such  an  ogre,  not  even  such  a  giant,  as  he  has  often 
been  represented.  Further,  he  was  no  God,  creating  an  epochs 
but  himself  created  by  his  times,  working  in  them  unfeignedly 
and  they  through  him  mightily.  In  Mr.  Schuyler's  hands^ 
Peter  is  huma/aized. 

Was  he  a  hero  ?  The  answer  rhymes :  No.  The  candid  reader 
will  look  in  vain  for  encouragement  to  worship.  In  cutting 
away  the  extreme  of  admiration,  for  his  supposed  creative 
power,  and  the  extreme  of  abhorrence  excited  by  the  current 
legends  of  savage  excesses,  Mr.  Schuyler  has  destroyed  the 
sentiment  of  strangeness.  Throughout  the  literature  of  this 
subject  (which  in  itself  would  form  a  considerable  library)  the 
strangeness  of  Peter's  life,  its  extravagance  and  remoteness 
from  the  rule  otherwise  prevailing  among  mortals  and  curb- 
ing their  impulses  whether  for  good  or  evil,  has  been  the 
prevailing .  motive.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  prepossession 
has  not  before  been  so  thoroughly  overcome  as  to  admit 
a  warmer  feeling  than  distant  admiration.  It  may  therefore 
be  reckoned  the  distinctive  novelty  of  Mr.  Schuyler's  work, 
that  he  had  made  Peter  in  a  sense  lovable, — or  not,  accord- 
ing to  one's  taste — ^while  at  the  same  time,  rather  deepening 
than  effacing  our  impression  of  his  willfulness.  Here  is  a 
reconciliation* 

VOL.  vn.  53 
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It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  resume  which  has  been 
given,  that  circumstances  conspired   to  foster  in  Peter  the 
impnlses  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him.     Ke  had  no 
training,  in  the  ordinary  sense.     His  nature  was  uncoerced. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  this 
fierce  young  life,  tirelessly  and,  from  the  beginning  almost, 
resistlessly  making  its  way  to  what  it  desired.     Fearless  and 
inconsiderate ;  domineering,  but  unsparing  of  himself ;  enjoy- 
ing, loving,  hating  with  liis  whole  heart ;  carousing  and  work- 
ing, learning  and  teaching,  because  he  liked  one  as  the  other ; 
frank,  vivacious,  hopeful,  appreciative;  but  exacting,  relent- 
less, unscrupulous :  at  least  there  was  no  grain  of  meanness  in 
his  whole  uiake-up.     Nothing  was  sacred  to  him  except  what 
he  saw  to  be  true  and  useful ;  but  that  which  was  true  and 
useful,  though  it  should  be  found  in  humblest  guise,  he  would 
surely  welcome  and  honor.     To  his  quick  intelligence,  busy 
among  realities,  the  prejudices  of  weaker  men  were  a  thin 
vail, — indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  often  conscious  of  them 
at  all.     His  commands  must  be  obeyed,  his  will  m^vst  have  its 
way;   but  commands  are  not  degrading  when  they  proceed 
from  a  superior,  not  in  social  rank  more  truly  than  in  activity 
and  in  willingness  of  devotion.     But  if  we  are  to  trust  many 
eminent  critics  of  hostile  disposition  or  inadequate  informa- 
tion, his  character  in  spite  of  its  complexity  was  without  the 
tenderer  quality.     His  love  for  women,  we  are  told,  was  no 
more  than  brutal  indulgence,  and  his  love  for  men  was  to  be 
measured  by   their  serviceableness  in  the  State,   and  more 
especially  by  their  abilities  as  drunkards  and  practical  jokera 
Such  a  conclusion  is  readily  enough  explained.    In  the  struggle 
preceding  the  birth  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  vast  interests  came 
to  the  front.     And  not  alone  the  historian  naturally  overlooks 
the  evidences  of  such  gentler  characteristics  as  actually  existed : 
those  finer  traits  received  and  could  receive  little  attention  and 
cultivation  from  their  possessor, — ^never  became  developed  and 
supreme,  controlling.     Peter  never  became  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  become  both  "  the  Great "  and  a  "  domestic  man,'' 
with  the  corresponding  virtues.     But  one  does  find  germs  of 
character — even  playful  affectionateness,  hearty  comradeship, 
tender  oflBices,  and  a  deep  warm  feeling  —  which  in  a  more 
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peaceful  age  might  have  ripened  into  social  excellence.  Critics 
abusing  their  privilege  in  a  peaceful  age  suggest  the  exclama- 
tion of  Count  Rasumovski : — In  the  reign  of  Catherine,  when 
a  celebration  in  honor  of  her  great  predecessor  was  in  progress, 
the  orator  of  the  occasion  solemnly  invoked  the  shade  oiP  the 
first  Emperor  to  appear  and  review  the  creation  of  his  hands. 
"  Why  call  upon  him  ? "  said  Rasoumovski.  "  If  he  should 
appear,  it  would  be  a  cold  day  for  us  ! " 

Returning  now  to  the  question,  was  Peter  a  hero  ? — It 
has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Schuyler  does  not  treat  him  as 
such  in  divesting  him  of  strangeness,  unapproachableness, 
and  making  him  quite  human.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Did 
the  strength  of  his  untamed  will  surpass  human  limits  and 
partake  in  the  heroic  ?  That  would  of  course  appear  in  his 
plans. 

I  remember  seeing  in  a  very  rare  book  the  progress  from 
human  to  divine  represented  mathematically  in  a  series.  As 
the  work  in  question  will  not  be  accessible  to  many  readers 
of  the  New  Englcmder^  the  context  is  given  in  a  note.*     The 

*  Gkxl,  individuality  asserting  itself  incontestably — ^WUl;  Heathen  Gk>d, 
individuality  asserting  itself  within  limitations  imposed,  suggested  by 
those  obeerved;  Hero,  divine  spark  struggling  unconquerably  to  assert 
itself,  towards  freedom, — against  the  most  obnoxious  forms  of  oppres- 
sion, foul  spirits, — leading  the  associated  human  to  tragic  extinction. 
To  these  add :  Christian  Hero,  reflected  divine  light,  passivity  and 
activity— noi  self-assertion,  but — showing  God;  Buddhist  Philosopher, 
reflected  divine  light,  not  struggling  but  tending  to  union  witii  its 
original. 

These  all  proceeding  from  assumption  of  conflict,  suggested  by  imper- 
fect observation.  Stated  simply:  Activities  we  see  have  not  their  own 
way,  but  are  met  by  opposing  activities.  Above  all  opposition  to  sit, 
were  best  of  all.  There  is  or  is  not  one  there,  ruling  or  not  ruling  the 
conflict  below.  Of  individuals,  the  more  easily  one  makes  one's  way, 
the  more  divine ;  the  more  mightily  one  struggles  to  quell  opposition, 
the  more  heroic.  Furthermore,  when  freedom  to  act  is  greatest,  free- 
dom to  think  is  least.  The  divine  nature  acts:  thinks,  broods,  then 
first,  when  the  .<^^tinction  of  its  divinity  impends.  Heroism  also  acts ; 
but  is  less  than  divinity  as  its  action  is  agony :  unconquered  pure  will 
fighting  its  way  to  tragical  extinction.  (Here  occurs  the  series.)  But 
of  course  Nature  is  not  vicious,  does  not  intend  obstruction.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  matter  is  to  take  its  own  place  and  state,— of  planets  to 
avoid  other  planets,  and  from  vaporous,  then  fiery,  to  become  pacific, 
mild  and  moony ^—ot  pedestrians,  to  keep  to  the  right !    Mere  impact  of 
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series  stands : 

1  Will  wm 

Human  ;  ——  =  Hero  ;    x  =  Heathen  God  ;    Will  =  God, 


Fate  Fate  —Fate 

y 

The  whimsical  aathor  apparently  means  that  it  is  a  question 
of  the  ratio  of  will  to  fate.  Overlooking  its  whimsicality  we 
may  accept  this  statement  for  its  brevity  and  essential  correct- 
ness, so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  relation  of  heroes  among 
the  people  to  the  ordinary  mortal.  It  is  will  which  marks  and 
makes  the  hero ;  and  we  must  admit  that  Charles  XII.  was  a 
hero  far  more  truly  than  was  his  conqueror.  Charles  was 
"  unconquerable  pure  will  fighting  its  way  to  tragical  extinc- 
tion." He  would  not  or  could  not  change.  He,  his  plans* 
and  his  life,  were  not  three,  but  one.  Peter  too  had  set 
before  himself  a  great  aim — or  rather  many — but  his  purpose 
was  thoroughly  practical,  not  concentrated  but  diflfusive,  not 
inflexible  but  adjusted  to  his  resources.  His  plans  were  not 
the  outgrowth  of  an  ideal,  but  were  generally  expedients. 
Yoltaire  said.  On  juge  aujourcThui  que  Charles  dome  nieri- 
tait  d?ei/re  le  premier  soldat  de  Pierre  le  O-rand.  Yes,  and 
one  thinks  so  still, — ^for  while  Charles  was  unquestionably  the 
superior  in  his  own  speciality,  in  his  enthusiasms  and  in  his 
own  person,  Peter  understood  his  age,  working  in  and  with 
and  for  realitiea  Charles  was  an  anachronism;  Peter  came 
in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  last  consideration  —  the 
opportuneness  of  Peter's  advent — without  noticing  its  bearing 
upon  a  certain  partisan  interpretation  of  Russian  history.  Mr. 
Wallace  calls  attention  (p.  416)  to  the  Slavophil  theory  in  the 
following  striking  passage : 

bodies  there  is  as  the  source  of  life  and  change ;  to  be  comprehended, 
this,  not  deplored.  To  know  this  tendency  of  things  is  to  be  wise ;  to 
live  in  it  is  to  live  well.  It  is  implied  in  the  tendency  of  matter  to  take 
its  own  place,  that  until  the  final  rest  all,  and  indeed  the  finest  particu- 
lar organism,  has  temporary  limiting  associations:  Self-assertion  is 
therefore  no  perfect  ideal,  for  that  were  to  include  the  temi>orary  with 
the  real.  Self-sacrifice  is  at  once  nearer  the  gold  and  quite  out  of  the 
target :  for  it  recognizes  the  superiority  of  the  real,  while  damning  the 
imiversal  with  an  unthinkable  stigma  of  destructiveness.  Neither  the 
self-asserting  heathen  heros,  nor  the  self-denying  Christian  hero,  will 
do ;  and  history  offers  not  one  example  of  perfect  life,  but  may. 
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**  The  fundamental  oharacteristics  of  the  Graeco-SlaTonic  world  have 
been  displayed  in  the  history  of  Russia.  Whilst  throughout  western 
Christendom  the  principle  of  individual  judgment  and  reckless  individ- 
ual egotism  have  exhausted  the  social  forces  and  brought  society  to  the 
verge  of  incurable  anarchy  and  inevitable  dissolution,  the  social  and 
political  history  of  Russia  has  been  harmonious  and  peacef  uL  It  pre- 
sents no  struggles  between  the  different  social  classes,  and  no  conflicts 
between  Church  and  State.  All  the  factors  have  worked  in  unison, 
and  the  development  has  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of  pure  Orthodoxy. 
But  in  this  harmonious  picture  there  is  one  big,  ugly,  black  spot— Peter, 
falsely  styled  < '  the  Great,"  and  his  so-called  reforms.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  wise  policy  of  his  ancestors,  Peter  rejected  the  national  traditions 
and  principles,  and  applied  to  his  country,  which  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
world,  the  principles  of  Western  civilization.  His  reforms,  conceived 
in  a  foreign  spirit,  and  elaborated  by  men  who  did  not  possess  the 

national  instincts,  were  forced  upon  the  nation  against  its  will 

The  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  culture  had  a  still  worse  effect.  The 
upper  classes,  charmed  and  dazzled  by  the  glare  and  glitter  of  Western 
science,  threw  themselves  impulsively  on  the  newly-found  treasures, 
and  thereby  condemned  themselves  to  moral  slavery  and  intellectual 
sterility.  Fortunately,  however, — ^and  herein  lay  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  Slavophil  doctrine  —  the  common  people  had  not 
been  infected  by  the  imported  civilization.  Through  all  the  changes 
which  the  administration  and  the  noblesse  underwent,  the  peasantry 
preserved  religiously  in  their  hearts  '  the  living  legacy  of  antiquity,'  the 
essence  of  Russian  nationality,  *a  clear  spring,  welling  up  of  living 
waters,  hidden  and  unknown,  but  i>owerful.'  To  recover  this  lost 
legacy  by  studying  the  character,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the 
peasants,  to  lead  the  educated  classes  back  to  the  path  from  which  they 
had  strayed,  and  to  re-establish  that  intellectual  and  moral  unity  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  foreign  importations  —  such  was  the  task 
which  the  Slavophils  proposed  to  themselves.'' 

Beyond  all  doubt  this  complaint  has  something  to  rest  upon. 
The  trouble  is,  it  presents  only  one  side  of  the  question.  It  is 
true  that  the  normal  development  of  native  Eussian  institu- 
tions was  interrupted,  and  it  is  true  that  the  future  weal  of 
Russia  depends  largely  upon  the  perfecting  of  the  peculiar 
national  character  and  institutions.  In  the  same  way,  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  Norman  Conquest  as  an  interruption 
in  the  development  of  English  institutions,  and  to  trace  in  the 
recovery  of  liberties,  in  the  modern  expansion  and  prosperity 
of  the  English  people,  the  operation  of  ancient  principles,  long 
dormant,  "  a  lost  legacy  recovered."  But  we  do  not  overlook 
the  vast  gain  in  depth  and  breadth  and  strength  resulting  to 
the  national  life  from  the  Conquest.    As  for  the  "  black  spot-— 
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Peter,"  he  gets  rather  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  blame. 
Die  Thatsachen-  und  Entwickelungsreihen  in  der  Geschichte 
vollziehen  sieh  von  selbst  nnabhangig  von  einzelnen  Menschen. 

KuBsIand  ware  anch  ohne  Peter  europaifiirt  worden Er 

hat  keine  neue  Eichtnng  der  GeBchichte  Bneslands  geschaffen, 
aber  sein  Volk  in  der  bereits  vorhandenen  mit  kraftiger  Hand 
nra  ein  gewaltiges  Stiick  weiter  gefiihrt,  (Bruckner,  p.  573). 
Mr.  Schuyler  has  laid  the  emphasis  where  it  should  fall :  ^^  If 
Peter,  with  his  energy  and  activity  and  his  ready  intelligence, 
could  only  have  let  war  and  foreign  politics  alone,  and  studied 
his  own  Russian  people  as  well  as  he  had  studied  the  civilization 
and  ideas  of  the  West,  what  real  and  lajsting  benefits  might  be 
not  have  conferred  upon  his  country !"  (II.,  467.)  Unless 
indeed  the  doubt  be  allowed,  which  was  suggested  to  me 
above,  as  to  the  possibility  of  coercing  a  temperament  such  as 
Peter's.  I  humbly  submit  that  this  energy  and  activity  were 
products  of  an  uncurbed  naturally  strong  will  Imagine  such 
restraint  as  suggested,  laid  upon  him  from  without  or  from 
within,  and  you  have  something  very  fine,  but  no  longer  Peter. 

If  indeed  Peter  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  Russia,  then  plainly  we  may  not  venture  to  speak  with 
even  so  much  confidence  of  our  to-day  as  Voltaire  did  of 
his  In  our  to-day,  the  structure  which  he  reared  is  being 
examined,  questioned,  and  in  some  quarters  threatened  with 
destruction.  Even  Mr.  Wallace  wrote  before  a  new  class  of 
critics  had  begun  to  make  themselves  terrible — the  Revolu- 
tionary Socialists. 

By  a  few  words  of  comparison  with  selected  eminent  con- 
tributors to  the  same  department  in  biographical  study,  Mr. 
Schuyler's  position  may  perhaps  be  made  distinct  better  than 
by  extended  analysis. 

The  charming  Uistoire  by  Voltaire  has  the  limits  and  the 
style  rather  of  an  essay  than  of  an  exhaustive  historical  study. 
It  has  served  and  must  always  serve  as  a  model  for  those 
attempting  to  say  clever  things  in  praise  of  its  hero — ^for  Peter 
is  a  hero  with  Voltaire.  Some  of  Voltaire's  sentences,  taken 
from  this  work,  are  immortal,  as  for  example  (p.  96),  Enfin 
Pierre  ndquit^  et  la  Ptcssie  fut  formee.  It  has  the  dramatic 
quality  of  sprightly  observations  upon  startling  situations,  and 
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it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  subseqaent  attempt  to  coyer  the  same 
ground  has  been  or  ever  will  be  one  half  so  entertaining.  His 
Histoire  is  mentioned  by  way  of  contrast ;  for  the  antitheses 
of  Voltaire  are  one  expression  of  that  surprise  from  which 
the  next  generation  after  Peter  had  not  recovered,  while  the 
even,  plain  diction  preferred  by  Mr.  Schuyler,  corresponds 
perfectly  with  an  intention  not  to  startle,  but  to  reconcile. 

In  the  North  American  Review  of  October,  1846,  appeared 
an  eloquent,  somewhat  declamatory,  fifty  page  article  by  Mr. 
Motley ;  in  1858  were  published  the  first  installments  of  Car- 
lyle's  "Friedrick  the  Second,"  including  a  chapter  entitled 
"Transit  of  Czar  Peter,"  which  chapter  has  tainted  many 
unsuspecting  minds.  Both  have  attracted  much  attention, 
have  been  read,  re-read  and  quoted  until  judgments  therein 
contained  have  become  rather  articles  of  faith.  Mr.  Motley 
is  engaged  in  defending  Peter  as  against  denunciation  for 
importing  his  civilization.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  not  so 
much  that  Mr.  Motley  rests  his  defense  upon  the  analogy  of 
civUizers  such  as  Cadmus  and  Cecrops  and  Theseus,  Solon, 
Lycurgus,  and  Pythagoras  (although  this  would  hardly  seem  a 
sufficient  answer  to  a  thorough-paced  Slavophil),  as  that  he 
begins  his  consideration  of  Peter  with  the  year  1697, — ^that 
is,  with  a  twenty-five  year  old  enigma — "Peter  Baas," — an 
assumed  name  and  the  disguise  of  a  ship-wright  superadded  to 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  solution.  Understanding,  if  that  be 
in  quest,  must  be  sought  earlier  that  it  may  be  found.  The 
boyhood  and  the  influences  surrounding  the  boyhood  of  Peter 
contain  the  solution.  Mr.  Schuyler  has  done  well  in  directing 
the  careful  inquirer  especially  to  this  period.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  just  to  refer  to  the  Tsar's  participation  in  the  death  of 
his  son  Alexis  as  the  "  public,  solemn,  and  judicial  murder,  of 
which  the  Czar  stands  accused  and  condemned  to  all  eternity  " 
(Motley,  308) ;  but  there  certainly  are  advantages  in  being  able 
to  notice  that  even  this  revolting  tragedy  was  only  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  unnatural  feud  which  had  been  growing  up  between 
Peter  and  his  family, — between  progress  and  reaction,  between 
what  was  "  German  "  and  what  was  Tatar-Byzantine. 

Oarlyle's  chapter,  the  "  Transit  of  Czar  Peter,"  is  so  striking 
that  it  will  always  be  read,  and  so  one-sided,  out  of  all  decent 
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proportion,  that  the  reading  of  it  will  always  sadly  mislead. 
Who  can  help  remembering  what  Carlyle  says  abont  "bar- 
baric, semi  -  fabulous  sovereignties,"  "certainly  the  strangest 
mixture  of  heroic  virtue  and  brutish  Samoeidic  savagery  the 
world  at  any  time  had "  ?  And  then  he  adds  a  lot  of  court 
scandal,  beastly,  now  discredited.     That  is  all. 

First  destruction  and  then  reconstruction.  First  to  be  rid 
of  the  legendary,  and  then  to  rebuild  with  fact  for  building- 
material  and  common  sense  for  overseer.  In  1849  appeared 
Herrmann's  "  Geschichte  des  Russischen  Staates."  Its  fourth 
volume  from  Sophia's  Regency,  1682,  to  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, 174:1,  presents  the  results  of  painstaking  examination 
conducted  in  a  thoroughly  judicial  spirit.  In  the  same  spirit, 
thirty  years  later.  Dr.  Briickner  made  effective  the  results 
attained  by  special  inquirers  among  the  Russian  scholars,^  thus 
accomplishing,  once  for  all  it  would  seem,  the  purposes  of 
destructive  criticism,  and  leading  the  way  in  reconstruction. 

The  Grand  Dukes  of  Moscow  had  established  the  tradition 
of  cold,  unfeeling,  unscrupulous,  self-seeking.  The  emancipa- 
tion from  Mongol  supremacy  and  the  establishment  of  the 
hegemony  of  Moscow  among  Russian  States  had  been  accom- 
plished through  such  means  (pp.  4,  5).  The  idea  of  Occiden- 
talizing  Russia  was  not  by  any  means  original  with  Peter. 
Related  to  him  in  disposition,  had  been  Demetrius  and  Boris 
Godunof  (p.  171).  This  is  to  be  said  not  only  of  the  invitation 
extended  to  foreigners  to  settle  in  Russia,  but  also  of  the  en- 
couragement to  travel  and  study  in  Western  Europe.  While 
the  universal  genius,  Liebnitz,  was  professing  superiority  to 
consideration  of  purely  national  interests,  the  West  was  act- 
ually coming  to  meet  the  Russian  advances  half-way.  In  fact 
the  West,  acting  through  the  foreign  colony  at  Moscow,  occa- 
sioned Peter's  travels  (pp.  12,  13,  137).  The  excesses,  follow- 
ing upon  sudden  emancipation  from  Eastern  ceremonial,  were 
such  in  kind  and  hardly  greater  in  degree  than  one  would  expect 
(p.  113).  These  citations  will  suffice  to  show  the  tendency  of 
Bruckner's  work.  Peter  was  no  wonder  ^  not  a  man  out  of 
his  time.  Instead  of  declaiming  with  Motley,  "  His  was  one 
of  the  monarch  minds,  who  coin  their  age,  and  stamp  it  with 

*  EspeciaUy  Ustridlof,  History  of  the  Eeign  of  Peter  the  Great,  St. 
Petersburgh,  1858 ;  SolovUfy  History  of  Russia,  Moscow,  1870. 
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their  image  and  superscription,"  the  fact  is  simply  noted :  The 
conflict  between  old  and  new,  between  Oriental  stagnation  in 
exdnsiveness  and  European  cosmopolitism,  between  civistic 
narrowness  and  universal  human  principles,  had  already  begun 
when  Peter  was  bom  (p.  9).  He  was  a  product  of  the  contact  of 
the  Russian  "  Volksgeist "  with  the  prevailing  culture  (p.  573). 

The  next  advance  —  a  very  long  step  —  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Schuyler.  It  has  been  his  privilege  to  perfect  the  criticism 
by  original  studies,  and  then  to  complete  the  picture  of  that 
epoch  in  Kussian  history  which  saw  in  one  forceful  person  the 
culmination  of  the  power  of  the  Tsars  of  Muscovy  and  the 
beginning  of  the  opportunity  of  the  Emperors  of  Bussia.  As 
a  good  illustration  of  the  handling  of  the  same  incidents  by 
representative  authors,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader'  to  what  is  said 
about  the  behavior  of  Catherine  and  Peter  during  the  disastrous 
campaign  on  the  Pnith.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Peter's  despair 
and  Catherine's  inspired  heroism — qualities  appearing  on  this 
occasion  only — are  employed  with  dramatic  eflEect  by  the  earlier 
biographers;  but  that  the  uncharacteristic  behavior  of  the 
Tsar  is  dismissed  to  the  realm  of  myths  by  Briickner's  criti- 
cism, while  the  improbable  portion  of  the  legend  about  the 
Tsaritsa  falls  away  under  the  examination  to  which  it  has  been 
submitted  by  Mr.  Schuyler.  The  whole  campaign,  restored  to 
due  proportions,  is  described  by  Mr.  Schuyler  without  com- 
ment, but  simply  and  distinctly. 

It  is  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment  to  find  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  an  extended  notice  of  our 
author's  volumes,  which  displays  a  misconception  of  the 
method  employed  and  the  purpose  kept  steadily  in  view.  The 
reviewer  says,  "  One  thing  we  miss,  for  which  we  should  have 
been  thankful  if  Mr.  Schuyler  had  seen  fit  to  give  it,  and  that 
is,  a  critical  summing  up  and  final  sentence,  as  the  issue  and 
crown  of  the  narrative." — The  very  thing  which  Mr.  Schuyler 
has  conscientiously  avoided  I — "  And  since  the  apology  for  his 
vices  and  devilries  is  to  be  found  in  his  ancestry  and  sur- 
roundings, we  feel  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  present 
hiin  fairly  to  our  readers  without  giving  a  somewhat  fuller 
picture  of  the  Bussia  into  which  he  was  bom  than  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler has  had  room  to  put  before  us."    Bather,  it  would  seem 
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that  in  this  very  point  Mr.  Schuyler  has  shown  admirable 
judgment  and  independence.  He  has  said  no  more  about  the 
'^ vices  and  devilries"  of  Old  Bussia  than  was  necessary. 
These  studies  in  the  history  of  manners  are  seductive  and 
entertaining;  but  much  of  this  element  introduced  into  the 
modem  life  of  Peter  would  destroy  that  just  balance,  to  pre- 
serve which  Mr.  Schuyler  has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  facti- 
tious attractions.  Too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  has  already 
been  associated  with  the  popular  conception  of  Peter.  Mr. 
Schuyler,  wishing  to  place  him  before  the  reader  as  a  man  not 
wholly  unlike  other  men,  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  if 
he  had  first  excited  the  reader's  fancy  by  a  recital  of  extrav- 
agancies. The  stamp  of  hizarrerie  would  have  been  set  upon 
the  book.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  justification  in 
this  consideration.  Ample  justification  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  reader  of  this  biography  will  certainly  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  Peter  was  like  his  contemporaries  in  Kussia  in 
"vices  and  devilries."  But  perhaps  the  reviewer  had  not 
read  aU  of  these  many  pages;  for  he  says  of  Catherine  and 
Peter :  "  With  the  mutual  affection  and  respect  which  are  the 
charm  of  wedded  life  it  is  impossible  to  credit  them."  It 
seems  improbable  that  one  could  say  that  after  having  read 
•  their  letters  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  The  simple  fact 
is,  of  course,  that  the  reviewer's  account  of  Old  Kussia,  and 
the  startling  picture  he  makes  of  Peter,  need  not  be  separated. 
They  are  one  and  the  same  thing  in  effect — made  out  of  one 
piece  of  cloth.  Kemember,  to  the  rest  of  the  world  Peter  was 
a  strange  monster,  and  by  his  own  people  he  was  hated.  With 
the  people,  the  priesthood,  his  own  family,  in  opposition,  is  it 
strange  that  such  stories  were  circulated  about  him  ?  But  to 
accept  them  now  in  this  easy  fashion  is  more  than  we  are  pre- 
pared for.  That  would  be  to  decline  again  into  the  unmean- 
ing confusion  of  fact  and  fable  from  which  Mr.  Schuyler  has 
opened  an  avenue  of  escape.  Why — ^if  such  nursery-tales  of 
Ogres  and  Samoeidic  savagery  are  to  be  soberly  repeated — 
why  not  include  the  best  of  them  all  and  insist  that  the  Tsar 
was  Antichrist,  as  he  was  currently  reported  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Schuyler  has  not  spoken  the  final  word  about  hero  Peter^ 
but  he  has  finally  made  a  road  by  which  calm,  dispassionate 
judgment  may  attain  to  knowledge  of  the  ma/n,  Peter.     Is  thi» 
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not  the  proper  offering  of  a  biographer  ?  May  not  all  that  is 
more  than  this  be  left  to  the  individual  reader  with  his  own 
pecoliar  tastes  and  needs  \  By  his  temperateness,  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler has  humanized  what  was  before  by  turns  Ogre  and  Demi- 
God.  The  reader  will  supply  the  "  critical  summing  up  and 
final  sentence,  as  to  the  issue  and  crown  of  the  narrative  "  for 
himself  and  right  gratefully. 

I  am  tempted  to  refer  in  conclusion  to  the  condescension  of 
our  author,  who  feeds  the.  literary  sense  with  bits  of  small  fact, 
or  pa/riicvlan^a  cmd  details.  Mr.  Freeman  complains  that 
-Alfred  is  to  the  vulgar  the  king  who  let  the  cakes  bum.  Of 
course :  and  if  the  truth  were  told,  would  we  not  all  rank  with 
the  vulgar  in  this  taste  for  simple,  characteristic  facts  about 
historical  personages  ?  Our  interest  is  aroused,  and  legiti- 
mately aroused,  by  those  acts  of  theirs  which  are  of  a  nature 
apparently  assorted  with  our  ovm  lives.  Everybody  wants  to 
know  even  about  their  faces  —  that  William  11.  had  a  red 
beard,  whereas  the  Normans  at  Senlac  were  clean  shaven ;  and 
Cromwell  a  wart  above  his  nose.  Comparatively  few  really  care 
to  remember  that  Haroun  the  Just  sent  an  elephant  to  the  great 
Earl.  Either  we  or  some  of  our  friends  have  facial  adorn- 
ments or  otherwise :  none  of  our  friends  has  an  Empire.  But 
further,  the  object  of  historical  writing  is  confessedly  the  ex- 
position of  the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  present.  We  of  the 
present,  readers  of  history,  owe  to-day  to  the  development  of 
political  institutions,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  owe  to  their  con- 
tinuance. But  we  owe  our  to-days  and  to-morrows  to  them 
very  much  as  the  Hollander  owes  his  plate  of  cheese  to  the 
dikes : — ^they  enable  us  to  live  as  we  wish  without  interference. 
We  have  practically  little  to  do  with  them.  We  ask  them  to 
let  us  alone  and  make  other  fellows  stand  out  of  our  sunshine. 
Such  is  the  ideal  of  political  institutions  according  to  the  latest 
theory.  They  and  the  great  or  small  men  and  women  who  have 
made  them  or  have  been  made  by  them,  belong  not  to  our 
sphere.  Our  interest  extends  only  at  rare  intervals  beyond 
the  private  lives  of  ourselves  and  of  the  great  or  mean  men 
and  women  about  us.  Certainly  then,  to  make  events  long 
past  and  the  dead  of  former  generations  vividly  present  and 
real,  actions  and  actors  alike  may  properly  be  summoned  to 
appear  by  the  spell  of  homely  incidents. 
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Article  v.— THE    HISTORICAL    METHOD   AND 
PURPOSE    IN    PHILOLOGY.* 

In  an  eloquent  discouree  entitled  "  The  Mediatorial  Office 
of  Philology  "  (Das  Mittleramt  der  Philologie),  Ernst  Curtius 
points  ont  the  fact  that  every  science  has  a  historical  basis  and 
method,  in  the  following  words :  "  Thus,  however  many  groups 
of  facts  there  may  be  that  form  a  distinct  series  and  that 
demand  a  separate  line  of  investigation;  however  manifold 
the  articulations  of  the  great  body  of  science ;  whether  the 
facts  to  be  investigated  are  those  of  the  development  of  the 
human  mind,  or  those  of  the  movements  of  planets ;  whether 
they  lie  in  the  relations  of  space  and  number,  in  the  life  of  an 
organism  or  in  inorganic  matter,  or  in  the  hidden  forces  of 
nature  that  present  no  visible  object  to  the  perceptions  of 
sense, — one  eflEort  inspires  and  informs  every  investigation,  to 
wit:  to  recognize  the  ground  of  existence  for  that  which  «, 
the  motive  force  in  that  which  moves,  in  phenomena  to  find 
the  producing  cause,  in  the  accidental  the  indwelling  purpose, 
and  in  the  isolated  the  connection  with  the  whole.  In  this 
broad  sense  all  scientific  research  is  resolved  into  the  history  of 
nature  and  of  man." 

Philology  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  man ;  and  a  true 
conception  of  it,  ajs  we  shall  try  to  show,  can  be  gained  only 
by  contemplating  it  as  the  historical  study  of  man  as  revealed 
in  language,  literature,  and  art.  This  compass  and  aim  of  phi- 
lology are  clearly  marked  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  devel- 
opment as  a  science. 

The  epochs  of  this  growth  are  not  difficult  to  determine ; 
they  are  marked  by  the  names  of  Scaliger,  Bentley,  Heyne, 
Wolf,  Bopp,  Hermann,  Boeckh,  and  Bitschl.  Each  of  these 
names  stands  for  a  tendency  and  a  development. 

*  An  Address  delivered  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  July  8,  1884,  before  the 
American  Philological  Association  by  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Address  was  prefaced  by  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  philology 
during  the  current  year. 
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The  Italian  renaissance  in  art  and  letters  delivered  the 
humanities  from  the  barrenness  and  bigotry,  the  pedantry  and 
pmdishness  of  mediaeval  scholasticism.  With  open-eyed  won- 
der the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  read  the  long-buried 
treasures  of  classical  literature,  and  philology,  if  we  may  use 
the  term  here  by  way  of  anticipation,  which  before  had  been 
simply  a  knack,  a  hair-splitting  of  words,  a  dead  routine,  now 
became  the  art  of  imitating  the  great  models  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  disclosure  of  the  old  classical  world  to  the  gaze 
of  the  newly  awakened  age  aroused  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
gain  complete  possession  of  the  entire  store  of  the  material 
that  had  so  long  been  locked  up.  This  was  the  epoch  of  the 
external  reconstructionj  so  to  say,  of  antiquity.  No  nook  or 
crypt  of  research  that  was  supposed  would  yield  even  the 
slightest  result  in  the  6tudy  of  the  ancient  civilization  was 
left  unexplored.  Scaliger,  the  chief  name  of  this  period,  was 
not  only  the  polyhistor  "  of  infinite  reading,"  but  he  is  the 
first  to  deserve  the  name  philologist  in  any  sense,  inasmuch  as 
he  sought  to  grasp  and  to  combine — superficially  though  it 
was — ^the  various  parts  and  diflferent  sides  of  philological  study, 
such  as  grammar  and  antiquities,  text  criticism  and  chronology. 

But  philology  was  not  yet  a  science.  It  was  hardly  a  true 
discipline ;  it  was  reserved  for  England  to  produce  the  man 
who  should  make  it  that — Bichard  Bentley.  Bentley's  great- 
ness lies  in  his  wonderful  grasp  of  all  related  facts  and  his 
unerring  induction.  He  was  able  to  array  and  to  set  in  order 
all  single  and  separate  parts,  and  to  concentrate,  as  it  were,  all 
rays  of  light  into  one  focus.  In  his  "  Letters  of  Phalaris"  we 
have  the  first  brilliant  example  of  objective  literary  and  histori- 
cal criticism.  Nothing  but  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
monuments  of  ancient  literature,  informed  by  a  sharp  discern- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  ancient  life,  could  so  clarify  his 
vision  that  he  was  enabled  to  separate  the  genuine  from  the 
false  and  to  disclose  to  view  the  secrets  of  authorship.  If  we 
may  not  say  with  Bunsen  that  Bentley  is  the  founder  of  his- 
torical philology,  we  can  at  least  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
another  German  scholar,  that  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  lite- 
rary criticism.  Under  his  influence,  perpetuated  by  the  school 
of  Hemsterhuis,  the  vague  conjectures  and  fanciful  specula- 
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tions  of  the  earHer  criticism  gave  way  to  rigid  indnctionB 
and  methodical  divinations  that  were  well-nigh  reduced  to  a 
certainty. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  a  science  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  its  unconscious  endeavor  to  combine  and  to  organize 
its  varied  parts, — ^to  construct  a  consistent  unit  out  of  many 
fractions.  The  two  men  to  whom  above  all  others  is  due  the 
praise  of  making  philology  a  separate  science  are  Heyne  and 
Wolf.  Heyne,  recognizing  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
science  to  be  the  procedure  from  the  special  to  the  general, 
from  the  separate  to  the  combined  whole,  to  contemplate  all 
sides,  the  outer  and  the  inner  life,  directed  attention  especially 
to  the  value  of  the  historical  and  archseological  side  of  class- 
ical studies.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  into  the  academic  curriculum  the  study  of  the  archae- 
ology of  art,  in  which  he  laid  special  stress  upon  the  study  of 
mythology  as  illustrated  in  ancient  art.  The  value  of  this  dis- 
cipline in  philology  has  ever  since  been  fully  recognized  in  the 
German  and  French  schools.  In  England  and  with  us  the 
place  that  archaeology  should  hold  in  a  complete  course  of 
classical  study  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  recent 
establishment  of  a  course  of  lecturers  on  archaeology  and  of  a 
museum  of  classical  art  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  prom- 
ises well  for  that  branch  of  philological  study  in  England. 
Signs  of  a  new  interest  in  the  study  of  classical  archaeology  are 
appearing  among  us  also,  and  American  scholars  are  beginning 
to  recognize  its  value  as  the  means  of  a  better  appreciation  of 
all  philological  research. 

But  Heyne,  with  all  his  breadth  of  view  and  insight  into 
the  life  of  classical  antiquity,  did  not  bring  it  to  pass  that  phi- 
lology was  recognized  as  an  independent  and  true  science. 
At  most  it  was  still  a  discipline,  in  the  service  of  theology. 
And  so  long  as  it  remained  in  this  menial  position,  the  hand* 
maid  of  a  despotic  master,  it  must  needs  be  greatly  circum- 
scribed and  trammeled  in  its  life.  When,  therefore,  Wolf,  a 
stripling  of  eighteen  years,  persisted,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  in  matriculating  as 
stvdiosus  phiLologiae^  he  struck  a  blow  for  the  independence 
of  philology  better  than  he  knew.     As  teacher  and  critic  it 
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^as  his  constant  aim  to  show  the  organic  relation  of  the  various 
parts  of  philological  study,  and  to  build  a  systematic  structure 
in  which  each  discipline  should  find  its  proper  place.  What- 
ever fault  may  be  found  now  with  Wolfs  analysis  of  philology 
into  twenty-four  different  disciplines,  his  efforts  to  make  phi- 
lology an  independent  science  and  to  correlate  its  parts  must 
always  be  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch.  Wolf  seems  to  have 
assigned  to  the  historical-archsBological  side  of  philology  a 
disproportionate  place,  or  at  least  to  have  underrated  the  func- 
tion of  grammatical  study  and  the  value  of  textual  criticism. 
This  predilection  may  be  inferred  from  his  definition  of  phi- 
lology as  ^'  the  science  of  classical  antiquity,  the  final  goal  of 
which  is  the  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Boman 
man  himself,  an  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  the  monuments  of  classical  antiquity  pursued  with 
the  purpose  to  trace  the  development  of  an  organic  and  real 
national  life  and  culture."  The  utterances  of  Wolf  against  a 
certain  class  of  grammarians  were  doubtless  deserved  at  the 
time,  and  may  still  have  some  pertinence.  So,  e.  g.,  in  his 
edition  of  the  "Phaedo"  he  allows  himself  an  outburst  of 
passion  against  grammatical  collectors  and  statisticians,  who, 
**  without  mastering  the  principle  of  analogy  or  any  other 
fundamental  truth,  are  forever  occupied  with  collecting  separate 
items  which  never  produce  an  idea ;  and  who,  wandering  about 
in  the  chase  after  words  and  phrases  and  allowing  the  catch  of 
yesterday  to  be  canceled  by  that  of  to-day,  never  come  to  any 
insight  or  decision  why  and  under  what  conditions  a  usage 
must  be  grammatically  correct." 

But  if  the  grammatical-critical  side  of  philology  was  dis- 
esteemed  to  any  degree  by  Wolf,  it  received  speedy  and  com- 
plete vindication  by  Hermann,  and  if  Hermann  undervalued 
the  archeeological-historical  side,  there  stood  August  Boeckh 
ready  to  strike  telling  blows  for  "  the  reconstruction  of  class- 
ical antiquity." 

It  is  a  well-known  paradox  that  in  the  growth  of  a  science 
there  must  always  be  present  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  con- 
scious aim  at  organic  unity  and  the  energy  of  diverse  tend- 
encies working  towards  different  and  yet  harmonious  ends. 
The  historical  development  of  a  science  depends  accordingly 
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upon  two  factors :  its  separate  achievements,  and  its  tmited 
movement  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  the  science  of  the  age.  To 
those  who  were  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  fifty  years  ago 
between  the  "  Sach-philologen  *'  (philologers  of  pots  and 
stones)  and  the  "  Wort-philologen  "  (philologers  of  roots  and 
alphabets),  under  the  leadership  of  Boeckh  on  the  one  side 
and  of  Hermann  on  the  other,  it  appeared  that  the  future  of 
our  science  was  identified  with  the  triumph  of  one  party  and 
the  downfall  of  the  other.  But  when  the  smoke  was  blown 
away,  it  was  discovered  that  both-  had  been  really  fighting  the 
same  battle  for  the  prevalence  of  a  sound  historical  philology ; 
and  Eitschl  simply  proclaimed  the  fact  of  this  fundamental 
harmony  when  in  his  monograph  on  "  The  Newest  Develop- 
ment of  Philology  "  he  defined  the  aim  of  classical  philology 
to  be  "  the  representation  of  classical  antiquity  through  the 
knowledge  and  contemplation  of  all  its  most  significant  utter- 
ances." We  can  see,  as  the  contemporaries  of  Hermann  and 
Boeckh  could  not,  how  each  supplements  and  corrects  the 
other,  and  in  his  own  way  wrought  under  the  influence  of  the 
historical  and  inductive  spirit.  Not  that  they  were  wholly 
absolved  from  the  traditions  of  authority  and  the  power  of  the 
a  priori  method.  Hermann  had  reasoned  it  all  out,  you 
remember,  that  it  wajs  impossible  that  there  should  be  orig- 
inally more  than  six  cases  in  any  language  ;  but  just  after  his 
argument  was  published  in  his  "  Reforms  in  Grammar,"  the 
first  Sanskrit  grammar  came  to  Europe  and  with  its  eight  cases 
upset  all  his  fine  theory.  It  was  possible  for  Hermann  occa- 
sionally to  treat  matters  of  textual  criticism  in  the  old  style^ 
and  for  Boeckh  to  generalize  on  a  narrow  basis  of  facts ;  but 
that  is  possible  even  now,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  always  will 
be ;  only  with  this  difference  :  it  can  never  be  done  again  with 
impunity,  and  for  that  we  have  to  thank  these  two  scholars 
especially. 

There  are  two  branches  of  philological  study  in  which 
Hermann's  historical  sense  comes  to  view  most  clearly ;  we 
refer  to  his  theory  of  Greek  mythology  and  to  his  studies  in 
Rhythmic  and  Metric.  We  may  not  agree  with  Hermann 
that  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  classical  mythol(^y  is  to 
be  found  in  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  its  divinitieB  and 
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heroes ;  but  we  give  him  credit  for  treating  mythology,  in 
opposition  to  the  fantastic  and  subjective  notions  of  Creuzer's 
"  Symbolik,"  in  an  objective  style  and  as  a  real  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  people.  We  may  laugh  at  Hermann's  strange  theory, 
based  upon  the  philosophic  categories  of  Kant,  that  the  arsis 
and  thesis  of  verse  are  to  be  explained  by  the  law  of  causality ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  his  predecessors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bentley,  contented  themselves  with  counting  syllables 
and  with  a  few  empirical  observations. 

Boeckh's  contributions,  however,  to  our  knowledge  of  Greek 
Rhythm  and  Metre  are  of  more  enduring  value.  His  claim  of 
being  the  first  to  discover  that  in  the  Odes  of  Pindar  no 
division  of  words  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  verse  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, nor  can  he  be  denied  the  praise  of  being  the  first  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  traditions  and  writings  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  art  of  music  and  rhythm.  But  unques- 
tionably Boeckh's  greatest  service  to  the  objective  and  histor- 
ical method  in  philology  was  rendered  by  his  "  Public  Econ- 
omy of  the  Athenians,"  and  by  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Graecarum."  Boeckh's  original  plan  was  to 
portray  in  a  comprehensive  work,  to  be  called  "  Hellen,"  the 
spirit  of  the  Greek  people  as  it  appears  in  their  external  life, 
in  their  art  and  science.  But  such  an  undertaking  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  any  worthy  manner  before  separate  parts 
of  the  entire  field  should  first  be  explored,  and  of  this  explora- 
tion the  "Public  Economy"  was  to  be  the  herald.  With  the 
exception  of  the  "Prolegomena"  of  Wolf  to  the  "Leptinea"  of 
Demosthenes,  Boeckh's  treatise  was  the  first  to  give  anything 
like  a  systematic  and  intelligent  representation  of  the  public 
life  of  an  ancient  State ;  all  before  was  simply  a  wilderness  of 
citations  and  of  disjointed  facts.  It  was  Boeckh's  prelim- 
inary studies  in  preparation  for  his  "  Public  Economy  of  the 
Athenians  "  that  led  him  to  see  the  indispensable  value  of  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  inscriptions  for  the  scientific  study 
of  the  life  of  the  Greeks.  And  ever  since  Boeckh's  time  no 
student  of  classics,  no  editor  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  text  has 
dared  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  "  Sach-philologie " — of  the 
reaUen — ^and  of  the  general  results  of  the  study  of  epigraphy. 
The  bearing  of  these  studies  upon  the  interpretation  and 
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emendation  of  texts  has  become  generally  acknowledged,  and 
Bucli  a  monograph  as  Wecklein's  "  Curae  Epigraphicae" — ^inval- 
uable as  an  aid  in  correcting  traditional  errors  in  texts — ^is  bat 
the  promise  of  what  may  be  expected  for  textual  criticism 
from  the  collections  of  inscriptions  that  are  now  in  process  of 
editing  and  collecting.  Nor  is  this  the  only  fruit  to  be  plucked 
from  the  study  of  epigraphy.  Inscriptions  on  sepulchral 
monuments,  on  coins,  tablets,  and  votive  oflEerings,  are  rec- 
ognized more  than  ever  before  as  the  codex  diploraati4iu%  of 
our  historical  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  as  one  of  the  chief 
sources  from  which  we  may  hope  to  draw  additional  knowl- 
edge of  antiquities. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  in  detail  Boeckh^s  contribu- 
tions to  historical  philology.  His  enduring  influence  may  be 
summarized  in  two  statements  :  First,  he  established  the  prin- 
ciple, that  in  philology,  as  in  all  true  science,  an  ounce  of  testi- 
mony that  is  direct  and  at  first-hand  is  worth  more  than  any 
amount  of  hear-say  and  indirect  evidence,  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  philologist  must  always  seek  to  know  the  objective 
and  primary  fact  and  witness.  This  principle  is  distinctly 
implied  in  Boeckh's  definition  of  the  aim  of  philology  :  "  the 
true  aim  of  philology,"  he  says,  "  is  the  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  produced  by  the  human  mind ;"  "  for  the  science  of 
philology,"  he  says  further,  "  there  is  always  to  be  presupposed 
a  definite  and  real  amount  of  knowledge  which  has  to  be  rec- 
ognized {^"uwfqvoiaxuy)  by  the  process  of  learning.  This  rigid 
and  objective  method  of  research,  this  self-restraint  in  the 
presence  of  many  temptations  to  speculate,  this  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  naked  truth,  attests  its  own  value.  We  have 
this  significant  illustration  of  it  in  the  case  of  Boeckh ;  he 
republished  his  "  Public  Economy  "  thirty-four  years  after  its 
first  appearance  without  being  obliged  to  change  or  to  retract 
a  single  statement  of  any  importance.  But,  secondly,  his 
influence  may  be  observed  also  in  another  direction :  Boeckh, 
more  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors,  succeeded,  by  his 
broad  survey  and  complete  mastery  of  the  different  lines  of 
philological  research,  in  bringing  philology  into  relations  with 
other  sciences,  and  particularly  in  constructing  it  as  a  depart- 
jnent  of  history  taken  in  its  broadest  sense. 
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Up  to  this  time,  classical  philology  had  been  content  to  con- 
template its  own  life  and  to  study  its  own  monuments  with 
little  regard  to  any  supposed  relationship  of  Greece  and  Bome 
with  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  certainly  with  no  con- 
sciousness that  the  life  of  the  classic  nations  was  but  a  part  of 
the  common  life  of  the  ancient  world,  out  of  which  and 
together  with  which  it  grew.  Even  the  connection  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Soman  language  and  life  was  but  vaguely 
apprehended.  To  show  the  true  relation  of  Soman  to  Greek, 
and  of  these  to  Phcenician,  Assyrian,  and  Hindoo  civilization 
and  letters,  is  the  work  and  the  fruit  of  the  Comparative 
Method^ — ^the  method  inaugurated  by  the  studies  of  Franz 
Bopp.  We  are  concerned  now  only  with  the  results  of  this 
method  which  Bopp,  through  his  studies  in  comparative  phi- 
lology on  its  linguistic  side,  was  the  means  of  introducing  into 
all  philological  investigation.  That  the  comparative  method 
has  thus  far  produced  its  best  results  in  linguistics,  in  the 
formal  rather  than  in  the  m^aterial  part  of  philology,  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  regret ;  for  it  was  just  here  that  the  need 
of  this  method  was  most  sorely  felt.  In  its  language  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  single  expression  of  its  life,  does  a 
nation  betray  its  exact  place  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
world's  history,  and  a  language  is  the  last  thing  to  be  really 
known  by  isolated  study.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  phonetics  and  laws  of  inflection,  of  the  syntax  and  ety- 
mology of  any  tongue  that  is  studied  simply  by  and  for  itself. 
Nothing  else  has  made  scientific  etymology  a  reality  and  his- 
torical syntax  a  possibility  save  the  comparative  method. 
And  teachers  of  classical  philology  cannot  too  often  pay  their 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  such  scholars  as  Georg  Curtius,  Adal- 
bert Kuhn,  and  Leo  Meyer,  for  their  application  of  the  results 
of  comparative  philology  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
whereby  the  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  has  been 
transformed  from  a  dead  fetich  into  a  living  organism.  The 
race  of  those  who  sneer  at  comparative  philology  probably 
became  extinct  with  Moritz  Haupt,  whose  proclivity  to  scold 
in  elegant  Latin  at  the  "  Wiirzelgraber  und  vergleichende 
Mythologen "  is  remembered  by  some  who  are  here  present. 
More  and  more  all  disciplines  of  philology  feel  the  quickening 
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breath  of  the  comparative  method.  To  know  the  history  of 
the  development  of  metrical  forms  among  the  Greeks,  West- 
phal  and  Allen  must  first  discover  an  Indo-European  primitive 
verse.  To  know  how  to  interpret  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Kuhn  and  Weber  must  first  tell  ns  what 
were  the  myths  of  the  Hindoos,  and  from  Grimm  we  need  to 
learn  what  the  old  Teutons  believed,  and  Roscher  must  trace 
for  us  the  history  of  myths  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
with  reference  to  identities  of  cult  and  form.  Perhaps  in  no 
other  department  of  classical  philology  has  the  historical  com- 
parative method  done  so  much  to  revolutionize  current  views 
and  opinions  as  in  this  very  one  of  mythology  and  religious 
antiquities.  The  learned  vagaries  and  follies  that  passed  fifty 
years  ago  for  the  science  of  classical  mythology  are  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  their  absurdity.  The  theological  dogmatic 
treatment  of  mythology  by  Creuzer  in  his  "  Syrabolik,"  and 
the  strange  physico-solar  theories  of  Forchhammer,  found  their 
legitimate  culmination  in  the  views  of  Schelling,  the  depths  of 
whose  speculative  theories  (to  borrow  the  phrase  of  Bursian) 
the  weaker  vision  of  the  historical  investigator  is  unable  to 
penetrate.  We  may  not  yet  be  able  to  determine  satisfactorily 
which  interpretation  of  mythology  is  the  true  one ;  whether 
the  literary-allegorical,  represented  by  Welcker ;  or  the  phys- 
ical, represented  by  Preller ;  or  the  etymological,  represented 
by  Weber  and,  in  part,  by  Max  Miiller ;  or  the  more  strictly 
historical,  represented  by  Preuner  and  Roscher.  But  this  is 
certain,  that  all  fruitful  studies  in  mythology  will  henceforth 
be  pursued  in  harmony  with  the  principle  laid  down  more  than 
a  century  ago  by  Heyne,  though  never  applied  until  recently, 
according  to  which  the  material  investigated  must  be  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  age  and  the  nature  of  the  sources  in  which 
it  is  found  ;  and  further,  this  material  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  which  surround 
the  locality  with  which  the  separate  myths  are  associated. 

With  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  philology  under  the 
leadership  of  Boeckh,  and  the  more  close  identification  of 
phUology  with  history  under  the  influence  of  Niebuhr  and 
W.  von  Humboldt,  it  became  important  that  the  exact  limits  of 
philology  as  a  science  should  be  more  sharply  determined,  and 
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that  its  separate  and  distinct  life  should  be  carefully  guarded, 
if  its  activity  was  to  be  kept  free  from  one-sidedness,  and  its 
function  was  to  be  something  different  from  a  mere  auxiliary 
discipline  of  general  history.  The  scholar  to  whom  belongs 
the  distinction  of  constructing  a  better  cosmos  out  of  the  dis- 
jointed parts  of  philological  study,  of  affording  the  most  bril- 
liant illustration  hitherto  known  of  what  the  historical  method 
can  achieve,  of  defining  the  true  bounds  of  our  science  and  of 
bringing  it  in  truer  harmony  with  modem  life  and  with  all 
science,  is  Friedrich  Bitschl.  In  agreement  with  Boeckh, 
Ritschl  defines  the  aim  of  philology  to  be  the  reproduction 
of  the  life  of  classical  antiquity  through  the  recognition  and 
contemplation  of  all  its  essential  representations  and  utter- 
ances ;  but  he  maintains  that  this  reproduction  is  not  simply 
ideal  but  also  real^  and  is  directed  especially  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  literary  monuments.  In  the  view  of 
Kitschl,  philology  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  discipline  of  his- 
tory ;  it  is  the  historical  study  and  representation  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  mind  of  a  people  during  some  definite  period 
of  time.  To  him  no  side  of  philology  was  complete  in  and  by 
itself ;  each  was  complementary  to  all  the  rest.  He  could  study 
the  tesserae  of  the  gladiators  with  as  much  antiquarian  zeal 
as  Boeckh,  and  could  describe  the  bronze  statuette  of  Ino 
Leucothea  with  the  poetical  appreciation  of  Welcker ;  and  in 
the  deciphering  of  a  Plautus  MS.  he  could  be  as  keen  as  Her- 
mann and  more  conscientious  and  objective. 

The  achievements  of  Ritschl  are  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all  students  of  classical  philology  that  we  need  not  stop  to 
name  them ;  but  the  method  after  which  he  wrought  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  notice  somewhat  fully.  He  defines  it  as 
follows :  "  That  which  has  hitherto  been  observed  to  be  true 
in  much  the  larger  number  of  well  attested  cases,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  rule  to  which  the  ever-diminishing 
number  of  contradictory  instances  must  under  circumstances 
otherwise  similar  give  way."  "  In  the  manifold  to  find  unity, 
and  to  refer  a  majority  of  analogous  phenomena  to  one  com- 
mon law,  is  the  aim  of  the  true  method."  "No  important 
event  in  the  history  of  civilization  springs  from  the  ground  all 
complete  and  ready  of  a  sudden,  but  is  conditioned  by  previous 
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processes  and  grows  in  connection  with  a  steady  movement 
onward ;  and  similarly,  no  real  progress,  no  achievement  which 
carries  within  itself  the  germs  of  further  development,  ever 
disappears  without  leaving  some  trace  behind,  or  remains 
wholly  barren  of  good  for  the  future."  This  inductive  and 
historical  principle  we  find  applied  by  Ritschl  to  the  considera- 
tion of  every  philological  question.  For  example,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Latin,  he  always  directs  attention  to  the  language 
not  as  it  existed  in  a  complete  form  at  some  definite  period, 
but  as  a  growing^  a  becoming  creation,  which  must  be  studied 
in  its  varied  phases  and  zig-zag  lines  of  growth.  Not  to  speak 
in  detail  of  the  epoch-making  studies  of  Ritschl  in  the  Latin 
dialects  and  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Roman  stage,  we  may 
not  forget  his  unremitting,  inexorable  chase  through  every 
by-way  of  research  after  every  scrap  and  bit  of  information 
that  could  contribute  anything  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge. 
So,  for  example,  he  makes  an  ingenious  collation  of  passages 
of  the  Bacchides  of  Plautus  in  comparison  with  the  fragments 
of  Menander,  and  discovers  that  the  original  of  this  Plautus 
Comedy  was  the  Je^  ^ E^oTrarwu  of  Menander;  and  thus  he 
gains  a  new  point  of  view  for  the  interpretation  of  Plautus. 
The  same  rigid,  inductive  method  marks  his  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  the  rhythmic  and  metric  of  Plautus.  Bentley  and 
Hermann  contended  for  the  regular  rhythmical  structure  of 
the  Plautinian  verse,  but  Ritschl  first  proved  it  by  his  pains- 
taking studies  of  the  Plautus  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian 
library.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  did  Ritschl  bring  to  view  sa 
clearly  the  happy  results  of  the  historic  method  as  in  matters 
of  textual  criticism.  His  rule  of  procedure  in  the  treatment 
of  the  text  of  Plautus,  laid  down  in  the  Preface  to  the  Miles, 
may  be  taken  as  the  canon  of  sound  criticism  of  any  text  of 
a  poet :  integritas  linguae  Latinae ;  concinnitas  numerorum ; 
sententiae  sanitas ;  consuetudo  Plautina.  Ribbeck,  his  biog- 
rapher, says :  "  Ritschl  did  not  belong  to  that  class  of  text 
critics  who  think  their  task  fulfilled  when  they  have  simply 
copied  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  codex,  and  adopted  the 
emendations  that  are  undisputed,  and  then  decorate  the  remain- 
ing wounds  and  riddles  of  the  MS.  with  a  crucifix  of  pious 
resignation, — to  serve  as  an  admonitory  sign-board  that  no  one 
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be  found  sinning  against  this  holy  spot  I"  Yet  no  one  insisted 
more  than  he  on  the  prime  importance  of  first  ascertaining  the 
true  and  exact  tradition  of  the  text  Accordingly,  when  he 
planned  for  carrying  to  completion  the  edition  of  Plautus,  he 
advised  the  youthful  triumvirate  of  scholars,  to  whose  hands 
he  committed  this  task,  to  exclude  from  their  work  at  the  out- 
set all  processes  of  higher  criticism,  and  to  be  content  with 
the  exposition  of  the  actual  text.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
stoutly  maintained  the  right  of  conjecture,  and  gave  as  one  of 
his  ten  commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  before 
MSS."  But  conjectures  must  approximate  moral  certainty, 
the  circle  of  possibilities  must  become  more  and  more  con- 
tracted until  that  which  is  at  least  the  moat  probable  and  the 
limits  of  investigation  have  been  reached.  "  Conjectures,"  he 
once  said,  "  we  must  serve  as  we  do  our  children  ;  those  which 
are  dearest  to  us  we  should  treat  with  the  greatest  severity." 
But  Ritschl's  method  was  historical  not  alone  in  that  it  was 
objective  and  inductive,  but  also  in  that  it  was  comprehensive 
and  complete.  This  appears  first  of  all  in  his  constant  effort 
to  place  his  pupils  in  the  possession  of  a  vivid  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  life  of  classical  antiquity  in  all  its  features. 
Accordingly,  he  opposed  the  tendency  then  beginning  to  show 
itself,  to  cut  off  archeeology  from  the  original  stock,  and  depre- 
cated the  pursuit  of  any  discipline  in  an  exclusive  spirit. 
Kecognizing  the  fact  that  the  productive  study  of  classical 
philology  must  always  take  its  departure  from  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Uterai/are^  and  that  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  can  alone  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  material  of 
philological  investigation,  he  also  insisted  that  to  get  the  true 
interpretation  of  ancient  literature  we  must  know  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  writer  lived  and  the  contemporaneous  reader 
thought  and  felt.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  recognizes 
in  philology  a  historical  purpose  and  makes  it  a  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  history,  he  distinguishes  it  from  the  pursuit 
of  history  by  emphasizing  the  prime  importance  of  the  study 
of  a  people's  language  and  literature  as  the  basis  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  its  culture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shows  that 
philology  is  more  than  linguistics,  which  is  content  when 
it  constructs  etymology  and  grammar.     This  historical  spirit, 
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which  views  things  in  their  relations,  characterizes  also  Kitschl's 
idea  of  what  constitutes  a  true  history  of  literature.  Such  a 
history  requires  that  literature  be  conceived  of  as  the  product 
and  reflex  of  the  national  mind  and  energy,  and  be  viewed  in 
closest  connection  with  the  development  of  the  entire  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  of  the  people.  Of  Greek  literature  such  a 
history  is  still  to  be  written. 

After  this  brief  account  of  the  growth  of  the  historical 
spirit  and  method  in  philology  and  of  what  it  has  achieved,  it 
is  pertinent  to  enquire  what  this  method  and  purpose  may 
accomplish  for  philology  to-day.  That  it  is  worth  the  while 
to  make  this  enquiry  a  few  facts  will  convince  us :  (1)  The 
present  unsettled  state  of  many  questions  in  philology.  Prob- 
lems that  were  once  supposed  to  be  solved  have  arisen  to 
trouble  us  anew,  problems  in  metric,  in  the  theory  of  accentua- 
tion, in  phonetics,  in  antiquities.  When  aU  its  questions  are 
completely  answered  a  science  has  ceased  to  live ;  from  this 
point  of  view  philology  never  gave  more  promise  of  a  long 
and  vigorous  life  than  at  present. 

(2)  But  this  unsettled  state  of  many  questions  in  philology  is 
due  in  part  to  the  vast  increase  in  the  material  of  study,  and  to 
the  tendency  to  regard  philology  as  an  exact  science.  The  col- 
lections of  inscriptions  and  of  the  remains  of  ancient  art  have 
grown  rapidly  within  the  past  few  years,  and,  thanks  to  the 
tireless  activity  of  explorers  and  the  enterprise  of  learned 
societies,  are  likely  to  increase  at  an  enormous  rate  for  years 
to  come.  Unexpected  light  from  many  quarters  is  falling 
upon  old  paths,  and  bringing  to  view  unsuspected  turns  and 
way-marks.  In  solving  its,  problems  philology  is  challenged 
to  take  its  place  with  the  physical  sciences  of  the  day,  and 
to  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance  with  them  of  positive 
and  plain  truth  and  fact.  The  philologist  to-day  as  never 
before  is  bound  to  avoid  taking  his  own  shadow  for  the  object 
itself, 

(3)  But  again,  as  a  third  fact  characteristic  of  the  science  of 
our  day,  we  would  name  the  absence  of  systematic  cooperation 
and  of  coordinate  advancement.  This  characteristic  philology 
shares,  perhaps  somewhat  disproportionally,  with  the  other 
sciences.     A  survey  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  its 
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Tarious  departments  in  a  single  year,  is  calculated  to  leave  a 
painful  impression  of  scattered  and  disjointed  effort  that  has 
no  common  aim  in  view.  A  host  of  specialists,  each  shut  up 
within  his  own  small  apartment  whose  partition-walls  are  grad- 
ually becoming  higher  and  thicker,  with  no  interest  in  corre- 
lated studies,  with  no  wide  vision  of  the  greatness  of  truth, 
with  no  purpose  beyond  his  own  separate  branch  of  inves- 
tigation,— one  scholar  investigating  the  history  of  the  use  of 
bull's  blood  administered  by  the  ancients  as  a  poison  ;  another 
tracing  the  history  of  the  kiss  in  antiquity ;  a  third  writing 
a  dissertation  on  the  ancient  alloys  of  copper,  and  threatening 
to  give  us  a  library  on  "  Metal-Cultur "  ;  this  is  the  tendency 
of  our  specializing  age,  that  needs  to  be  counteracted  in  the 
interest  of  true  science. 

(4)  Growing  out  of  this  is  the  failure  properly  to  relate  phi- 
lology with  the  sciences  of  to-day  and  with  modem  life  as  a 
whole.  The  present  discussion,  now  earnest  and  now  flippant, 
as  to  the  place  of  Greek  in  a  liberal  education,  is  at  bottom 
the  strife  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  that  comes  to 
issue  most  sharply  in  this  field,  where  a  purely  theoretic 
interest  in  antiquity  seems  to  stand  opposed  to  the  demands  of 
practical  life  and  the  interests  of  the  present 

This  bare  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  philology, 
which  we  believe  describes  with  peculiar  emphasis  its  status 
among  us  in  America,  itself  indicates  the  demands  that  our 
special  science  now  makes  upon  its  votaries. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  only  solution  of  these  problems  lies  in 
the  application  and  prevalence  of  the  principles  whose  genesis 
we  have  been  setting  forth  and  whose  operation  we  have 
sought  to  illustrate.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  further- 
ance of  philology  demands  that  it  should  receive  recognition 
and  be  pursued  as  a  historical  science  and  study, — ^using  the 
t«rm  historical  in  its  widest  sense.  And  this  involves  first  of 
all,  that  aU  special  investigations  should  be  made  with  the  dis- 
tinct aim  to  interpret  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of 
antiquity  as  expressed  in  its  literature  and  art,  and  in  its  insti- 
tutions of  government  and  religion.  Any  inscription  that 
will  help  us  to  understand  an  allusion  in  Thucydides  or  a  pecu- 
liar form  in  Homer  will  be  welcome  ;  but  one  that  illustrates 
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Bimply  a  vagary  or  blunder  of  the  lapidary  can  have  but  an 
accidental  interest  to  the  philologist.  A  vhac  that  helps  us  to 
interpret  a  myth,  or  throws  light  on  some  ceremony,  or  explains 
a  custom,  will  be  highly  prized ;  but  one  that  shows  us  only 
the  quaL'ty  of  the  clay  used  in  its  construction,  or  the  style  of 
pottery  of  a  particular  period,  interesting  though  this  may 
be  for  some  to  know,  need  not  occupy  our  attention.  If  then 
the  researches  of  the  German  student  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  mode  and  meaning  of  oacvlating  can  be  shown  to 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  any  literary  or 
historical  monument,  they  are  perfectly  legitimate  as  a  philo- 
logical study ;  otherwise,  they  shall  be  relegated  to  the  his- 
torian, who  is  content  with  the  fact  for  its  own  sake.  The 
mere  amialist  is  not  affected  by  Seneca's  depreciatory  observa- 
tions on  a  certain  kind  of  learning  which  he  called  "  that  dis- 
ease of  the  Greeks,"  which  consisted  in  enquiring  how  many 
rowers  Odysseus  had,  and  whether  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 
was  first  written  ;  but  the  philologist  who  is  satisfied  and  stops 
with  answering  these  questions  must  justify  himself,  if  he  can, 
to  the  old  Roman.  The  mere  linguist,  who  is  content  when  he 
has  gained  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  of  language  for 
their  own  sake,  indispensable  as  the  service  is  that  he  renders, 
is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  philologist  in  its  historic  sense, 
nor  must  he  wonder  if  sometimes  his  true  worth  is  overlooked, 
and  if  to  him  the  sneering  epigram  of  Herodicus  is  applied : 

rd  a^lif  Kai  t6  (T^v  Koi  rd  filv  tfS^  rd  viv.* 

To  the  philologist  every  fact,  whether  of  language  or  of  art, 
of  custom  or  of  belief,  stands  not  simply  and  barely  for  itself, 
but  is  clothed,  so  to  say,  with  the  flesh  and  infused  with  the 
blood  of  that  organic  life  of  which  it  is  at  once  an  expression 
and  a  producing  cause.  A  word  of  caution  may  possibly  not 
be  amiss  against  the  present  danger  of  over  interpretation  of 
etatistica.  Figures  in  philology,  if  they  do  not  lie,  are  not 
always  sure  to  yield  valuable  results,  arid  need  to  be  interpreted 
historically.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  Sophocles  uses  the 
final  particle  fva  only  half  as  often,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  Euripides, 

*  **  Bumble-bees  in  a  comer,  monosyllables,  whose  sole  care  is  for  <r^v 
and  <T0yv,  and  for  filv  and  viv.^* 
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and  &rft>c  more  than  twice  as  often,  cannot  prove  anything 
unless  we  know  first  the  history  of  &rft>c  and  Iva  in  other 
writers  contemporary  with  and  before  and  after  these. 

But  again,  it  is  only  when  pursued  in  this  historical  spirit 
that  the  study  of  philology  can  hope  to  gain  its  true  place  in 
the  interest  of  men  of  today.  Here  we  recall  the  significant 
words  of  W.  von  Humboldt :  "  The  study  of  the  various 
languages  of  the  world  misses  its  aim,  if  it  does  not  always 
keep  in  view  the  course  of  intellectual  culture  and  find 
therein  its  true  object."*  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how 
far  in  other  countries  this  aim  of  philological  study  may 
have  been  ignored ;  but  in  our  own  land  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
more  just  and  broad  view  of  philology  needs  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  historical  side  of  it  needs  to  be  made  more  prominent^ 
I  for  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  preponderance  given  among 
us  to  the  formal  and  linguistic  side  of  philology  has  led  to 
its  estrangement  from  the  historical  spirit  of  our  age,  and 
from  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  certain  circles  of  intelli- 
gent men.  No  one  can  dispute  that  our  American  scholarship 
in  philology  has  been  one-sided.  In  looking  over  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  this  Association  during  all  its  history,  one  is  struck 
with  the  slight  consideration  that  has  been  given  to  archaeo- 
logical and  historical  study  and  criticism.  The  Pemie  Cri- 
tique, in  commenting  on  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  for  1882,  says:  "It  is  noticeable  how 
small  a  part  relatively  is  devoted  to  the  studies  that  are  strictly 
philological,  i.  e.  studies  of  criticism  and  interpretation.  Gram- 
mar receives  a  little  more  attention,  but  that  which  prevails  is 
linguistics."  I  am  not  aware  that  this  volume  is  peculiar 
in  these  characteristics.  Doubtless  there  has  been  reason 
for  this  predominance.  We  have  no  original  documents  in 
our  libraries  to  collate  and  to  edit ;  we  have  no  monuments 
of  art  to  interpret,  no  inscriptions  to  decipher,  no  ruins  to 
explore  (except  such  as  belong  to  the  semi-civilized  antiquity 
of  the  prehistoric  races  of  this  continent) ;  and  so  we  have 

*  **  Das  Stadium  der  verschiedenen  Sprachen  des  Erdbodens  verfehlt 
seiner  Bestimmung,  wenn  es  nicht  immer  den  G^ng  der  geistigen 
Bildiing  im  Auge  beh&lt,  .und  darin  seinen  eigentlichen  Zweck  Bucht.'* 
Ueber  die  Kawi-Sprache,  Werke,  vol.  vi,  p.  428. 
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liad  to  be  content  with  taking  our  knowledge  at  second  hand 
from  English,  German,  and  French  explorers  and  critica. 
Bnt  all  this  is  changing.  Thanks  to  the  zeal  of  our  Ameri- 
can ArchsBological  Institute  and  the  promise  of  our  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  we  are  coming  into 
the  possession  of  original  material ;  and  we  may  hope  to  have 
American  scholarship  honored  in  the  same  field  in  which 
Foucart,  Newton,  Kohler,  Smith,  and  other  archaeologists  of 
Europe  have  garned  their  laurels.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  we  are  not  compelled  to  accept  the  views  of  an 
honored  member  of  this  Association  which  were  expressed  at 
our  last  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  American  scholars  need  not 
expect  to  have  opportunity  for  original  work  in  diplomatic  and 
higher  criticism,  but  must  relegate  this  department  of  philo- 
logical work  to  their  more  fortunate  compeers  in  Europe.  The 
project  of  the  London  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Hellenic 
learning  to  publish  facsimiles  of  the  chief  Codices  of  the  Greek 
classics  promises  better  things  for  us. 

But  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  increase  of  original 
material  for  study  that  is  to  reinstate  and  fortify  the  study  of 
philology  among  us  in  an  honored  place  ;  it  is  rather  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  in  studying  classical  philology  our 
young  men  are  studying  that  period  in  the  history  of  human 
culture  that  is  most  inspiring  and  creative  for  the  culture  of 
our  own  day ;  that  in  studying  what  the  old  Greek  and  Koman 
said  and  did,  they  are  unconsciously  learning  much  that  is 
truest  and  noblest  for  the  modem  American  and  European  to 
say  and  to  do.  Jean  Paul  says :  "  Life  would  sink  into  an 
abyss,  were  our  youth  not  to  pass  through  the  silent  temple  of 
the  great  ones  of  ancient  days  to  the  mart  of  daily  life." 

*'  Das  Alte  stOrzt,  es  &ndert  sich  die  Zeit, 
Und  neues  Leben  blliht  aiis  den  Ruinen/' 

says  Schiller.  In  so  far  as  the  science  of  philology  undertakes 
to  make  new  life  bloom  for  the  modern  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  world,  its  pursuit  must  be  infused  with  the  historical 
spirit  which  makes  the  present  the  child  of  the  past  and  the 
parent  of  the  future. 
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Akticlb  VI— taxation  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IV.  The  Future  of  Taxation. 

The  exceptional  influences  which  have  determined  the  fiscal 
legislation  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  twenty  years  have 
ended  in  the  perversion  of  its  constitutional  power  to  purposes 
not  foreseen  by  the  constitution  inasmuch  as  they  are  purposes 
not  defined  by  the  law.  The  State  has  charged  all  its 
expenses,  or  nearly  all,  to  certain  classes  of  its  subjects  selected 
from  the  others  for  acts  which  it  has  nowhere  declared  to  be  rea- 
sons for  imposing  exceptional  burdens,  which  on  the  contrary  it 
authorizes  in  the  very  act  of  imposing  the  burdens.  The  con- 
sumers of  certain  articles  of  domestic  and  foreign  production  fur- 
nish far  the  larger  part  of  the  national  revenue,  yet  so  far  are 
they  from  having  been  found  guilty  of  the  real  punishment  they 
suffer  that  the  continuance  of  the  acts  which  bring  the  punish- 
ment is  looked  for  as  the  continuing  source  of  State  revenue. 
We  may,  I  think,  be  sure  that  this  passing  tquivoque  will  be 
cleared  up  in  the  natural  evolution  of  the  commonwealth,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  array  of  interests  which  have  crea- 
ted and  maintain  it :  that  the  political  instincts  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  the  resentment  of  the  classes  which  suffer,  with 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  classes  which  profit  by  their  suffer- 
ing, will  recall  the  perverted  power  of  the  State  to  the  necessary 
distinctions,  will  effectually  separate  between  the  sovereign  right 
of  raising  revenue,  and  the  sovereign  function  of  suppressing 
wrong,  for  which  the  revenue  is  raised.  When  this  inevitable 
evolution  has  accomplished  its  term  we  shall  have  a  State 
which  no  longer  seeks  to  effect  its  ends  in  the  act  of  providing 
the  necessary  means  for  them,  but  gets  the  means  first  and  the 
ends  afterward ;  which  calls  upon  all  its  subjects  impartially  for 
their  rightful  portions  of  tribute,  and  then  expends  the  tribute 
openly,  without  equivocation,  indirection  or  disguise,  for  pur- 
poses of  public  and  common  import  plainly  defined  in  the  law. 

These  two  most  distinct  things,  now  confused  in  the  action 
of  the  State,  having  been  perfectly   differentiated  from  one 
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another,  will  the  sale  and  use  of  Swiss  watches  or  alcoholic 
beverages,  be  regarded  as  a  public  wrong,  calling  for  interven- 
tion of  the  State  ?  If  yes,  then  they  will  be  declared  to  be  so 
by  laws  expressing  the  will  of  the  people  to  that  effect,  laws 
which  convert  the  articles  in  question  from  sources  of  revenue 
into  occasions  of  expenditure,  and  transfer  the  seller  or  user  of 
them  from  the  class  of  subjects  held  for  taxation  to  the  class 
held  for  punishment.  That  this  rectification  will  take  place 
speedily  in  the  matter  of  pernicious  articles,  like  intoxicating 
spirits,  is  unlikely,  for  in  the  face  of  all  the  obstacles  to  effective 
prohibition  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  will  insist  upon 
such  restraints  as  are  to  be  had  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
article  to  the  consumer.  It  is  undeniably  the  purpose  of  the 
people  that  if  drunkenness  and  ministering  to  drunkenness  can- 
not be  defined  and  punished  as  a  crime  according  to  the  law,  it 
shall  be  checked  by  heavy  taxation ;  if  its  suppression  cannot 
be  made  an  end  of  expenditure  its  continuance  shall  furnish  a 
source  of  revenue.  And  we  need  not  look  for  any  clearing  up 
of  the  confusion  in  the  action  of  the  State  until  we  have  got  it  first 
in  the  purpose  of  the  people.  But  for  the  sale  and  use  of  com- 
modities which  have  nothing  against  them  but  their  foreign 
origin  the  case  is  different.  The  feeling  which  actually  exists 
as  to  the  disloyalty  or  lack  of  patriotism  in  using  these  articles, 
is  too  ill  defined,  and  when  defined  too  preposterous  to  admit 
of  serious  discussion.  We  may  be  sure  therefore,  that  in  time 
the  good  sense  and  real  interest  of  the  people  will  get  the  bet- 
ter of  a  prejudice  unworthy  of  them,  and  of  the  selfish  interest 
of  the  class  which  profits  by  it. 

But  although  the  issue  is  certain,  it  is  not  yet  at  all  easy  to 
predict  by  what  circuits  and  gradations  the  aberrant  power 
of  the  State  will  be  recalled  to  the  strict  exercise  of  its  specific 
functions.  I  write  at  the  opening  of  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's new  tariff,  a  most  inconclusive  measure,  full  of  partisan 
precautions,  whose  significance  is  that  it  indicates  with  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  barometer  the  complex  and  delicate  equilib- 
rium of  political  forces  which  always  precedes  a  new  depart- 
ure in  public  policy.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  concentrated 
upon  the  legislature  the  powerful  pressure  of  the  alarmed 
manufacturers,  who  have  finally  succeeded,  it  would  seem,  in 
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identifying  the  fortunes  of  the  party  which  is  the  author  of  the 
protective  tariff  with  their  own  ;  on  the  other  there  is  the  body 
of  the  people,  still  under  the  spell  of  old  prevailing  notions  and 
habits,  confused  in  its  economical  ideas  and  distracted  in  its 
political  allegiance,  but  slowly  charging  like  a  Leyden  jar  or  a 
thunder-cloud,  as  in  the  years  before  Lincoln's  election,  with  a 
new  impulse  and  a  new  intelligence  and  already  needing  but 
the  right  sort  of  a  conductor  and  the  provocation  of  a  new 
contact  to  discharge  w'ith  irresistible  power.  The  simple  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  slowly  fornaing  purpose  of  the  people  will 
take  effect  as  it  forms,  forcing  the  State  to  undo  step  by  step 
the  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years;  or  will  be  held  in 
check  by  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers,  the  timidities  of 
commerce,  and  the  exigencies  of  political  parties  until  it  is  fully 
formed  and  escapes  all  restraint  in  instantaneous  and  exhaus- 
tive action.  The  latter  is  indicated  by  the  organization  of  the 
present  Congress  and  the  consequent  disarray  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  effect  of  which  will  probably  be  to  leave  a 
diffuse  public  sentiment  without  an  accredited  organ  in  pres- 
ence of  an  imperilled  interest  and  a  powerful  organization. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  reason  for  impatience  in  this,  as  positive 
convictions  and  decisive  action  when  they  come  at  last  are 
always  better  than  irresolution  and  half  measures.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  country  pould  more  easily  adjust  itself  to  the 
certainty  that  the  artificial  prices  created  by  the  protective 
tariff  would  disappear  at  a  given  time,  than  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  experimental  reductions.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may 
hope  that  the  deadlock  at  Washington  will  be  prolonged  until 
the  constituency  is  ready  to  issue  a  peremptory  and  conclusive 
mandate  to  the  State,  and  that  the  State  in  the  meanwhile  will 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  constituency  by  tenta- 
tive legislation  before  it  has  fully  made  up  its  mind. 

But  the  final  result  in  either  case  is  practically  the  same  and 
is  now  inevitable  at  no  distant  date.  The  classification  of 
taxable  commodities  according  to  the  accidental  fact  of  origin 
will  give  way  to  a  selection  according  to  real  differences, 
namely,  first  the  relative  accessibility  to  taxation  of  any  article 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from,  and  secondly  its  relative  power 
of  distributing  the  tax  among  the  subjects.     We  may  profitably 
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inquire  how  this  change  will  take  effect,  what  articles  are  likelj 
to  remain  upon  or  to  be  added  to  the  list  as  the  future  source 
of  State  revenue. 

I.  It  is  evident  to  begin  with^that  the  opposition  of  the 
interested  classes  once  out  of  the  way,  the  reduction  hitherto 
confined  to  the  Internal  Revenue  tariff  will  be  immediately 
extended  to  the  Customs  Tariff,  but  with  this  capital  differ- 
ence, that  while  the  taxation  of  domestic  articles  was  lessened 
to  concentrate  the  burden  on  foreign  articles,  the  latter  will  be 
lessened  in  order  to  apportion  the  whole  burden  equally  to  the 
distribution  of  the  national  wealth.  First  of  all,  to  the  list  of 
articles  which  have  never  figured  in  either  tariff  because  prac- 
tically inaccessible  to  measurement  or  valuation,  will  be  added 
all  those  articles  of  foreign  origin,  which  in  spite  of  their  relv 
tive  inaccessibility  have  been  subject  to  duty  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  the  domestic  article.  The  latter  motive 
removed,  the  first  question  for  consideration  will  be  whether 
the  duty  on  any  given  article  is  worth  the  difficulty,  the  cost, 
and  the  consequences  of  collecting  it  Articles  for  example  of 
very  small  bulk  and  high  value,  like  precious  stones,  or  fine 
laces,  are  always  driven  by  a  customs  duty  into  the  hands  of 
the  smuggler,  with  the  effect  that  the  honest  importer  is  under- 
sold,  the  market  deranged,  and  the  government  defrauded  by 
wares  which  have  escaped  all  taxation.  In  like  manner  of 
articles  which  although  they  cannot  escape  the  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment  are  difficult  of  valuation.  Sugar  for  example,  is  not  easily 
smuggled  over  the  frontier  in  considerable  quantities,  but  it  is  so 
susceptible  of  disguise  by  its  chemical  character  that  costly  sci* 
entific  tests  are  necessary  to  determine  what  any  consignment  of 
it  is  really  worth,  and  what  duty  it  should  bear.  It  is  further  to 
be  remembered  that  an  article  like  sugar,  or  tissues  of  cotton 
or  wool,  may  be  perfectly  accessible  if  the  whole  supply  is 
delivered  as  an  import  at  a  few  points  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
contrary  if  partly  produced  within  the  country  and  put  upon 
the  market  at  a  hundred  different  points,  without  concentration* 
Evidently  under  any  rational  classification  a  multitude  of  com- 
modities  now  taxed  in  the  interest  of  some  manufacturer  or 
manufacturing  class  will  disappear  from  the  list  as  unproduc- 
tive sources  of  revenue,  and  this  process  of  natural  selection 
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will  go  on  until  the  several  commodities  are  found  which  upon 
actual  trial  yield  the  largest  return  at  the  smallest  expense, 
and  with  the  least  derangement  of  the  market.  So  far  as  the 
character  of  accessibility  is  concerned  nothing  could  be  better 
than  an  article  wholly  of  foreign  origin  and  consumed  m  large 
-quantities,  like  tea  or  coflFee,  of  which  the  whole  supply  is 
necessarily  concentrated  at  a  few  ports  of  entry  before  reaching 
the  market. 

But  to  the  character  of  accessibility  to  taxation  must  be 
added  in  the  second  place  the  power  of  distributing  the  tax  to 
the  subjects.     It  is  not  enough  that  an  article  lie  well  in  the 
way  of  the  government  if  it  concentrates  upon  a  few  a  burden 
which  should  be  borne  in  equable  proportion  by  all.     This  is 
why  real  estate  and  other  forms  of  fixed  capital,  although  by 
reason  of  their  immobility  the  most  conspicuous  and  accessible 
kinds  of  wealth,  are  unsatisfactory  sources  of  public  revenue. 
A  farm  or  farm-building  cannot  be  hidden  away,  nor  can  its 
real  value  well  be  understated   without  collusion  of  all   the 
landowners  in  the  neighborhood,  but  it  has  a  low  power  and  a 
round-about  way  of  distributing  the  charges  upon  it  to  other 
property.     It  is  not  unfitted  for  local  taxation,  where  prompt 
and  wide  distribution  are  not  required,  but  the  central  govern- 
ment whose  revenues  are  gathered  from  a  great  population 
spread  over  half  a  continent,  has  already  been  driven  to  restrict 
taxation  to  circulating  capital,  that  is,  to  forms  of  property  held 
for  exchange  and  thus  brought  within  easier  reach  before  dis- 
persion upon  final  sale  as  fixed  capital.     But  here  again  there 
is  wide  range  for  selection,  for  if  any  form  of  circulating  capi- 
tal has  a  higher  distributing  power  than   any  form  of  fixed 
capital,   some   forms   of  circulating  capital   have   higher  dis- 
tributing  power  than  others.     Superiority   in   this  respect   is 
determined  by  two  things,  first  the  subdivision  of  the  commod- 
ity upon  final  sale  for  consumption,  and  second  the  extent  of  the 
consumption.    A  machine  like  a  watch,  a  steam  engine,  or  a  ship, 
<»innot  be  subdivided  at  all,  and  the  whole  duty  upon  it  must 
be  paid  by  the  single  individual  who  purchases  it  for  use.     To 
be  sure  he  will  reimburse  himself  gradually  for  the  duty  he 
pays,  as  for  the  other  charges  which  make  up  his  whole  invest- 
ment,   by  interest  and  profits  collected  from  those  who  take 
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time  from  his  watch,  or  find  work  for  his  engine  or  ship,  bat 
this  is  the  round-about  and  remote  distribution  of  charges 
which  disqualifies  all  forniis  of  fixed  capital  for  national  taxa- 
tion. Only  such  forms  of  circulating  capital  therefore  as 
admit  of  minute  subdivision  upon  sale  are  fittest  for  taxation 
where  wide  distribution  is  required.  Cotton,  woolen,  and  linen 
tissues,  Ruids  and  foods  of  all  kinds,  in  general  commodities 
taken  out  of  circulation  for  immediate  consumption  and  not 
for  permanent  occupancy  or  use,  are  instances  in  point.  But, 
again,  this  capability  of  minute  subdivision  upon  sale  for  con- 
sumption is  not  enough  unless  the  consumption  itself  is  con- 
siderable. Crude  opium,  for  example,  besides  being  recom- 
mended as  an  article  wholly  of  foreign  origin,  is  absorbed  in 
minuter  portions  than  spirits  or  tobacco,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  so  limited  that  its  effective  distributing  power  is  indefinitely 
less.  So  other  things  being  equal  un  article  consumed  by 
many  persons  is  filter  for  taxation  than  one  consumed  by  few, 
and  the  fittest  of  all  is  one  of  universal  consumption.  Here, 
however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  other  things  are  not  at  all 
equal  for  the  multitude  among  whom  the  duties  are  to  be  divi- 
ded, difier  widely  in  the  amounts  of  their  wealth  and  therefore 
in  the  amounts  of  tribute  they  severally  owe  to  the  State.  Unless 
we  can  bring  it  about  that  the  rich  man  will  consume  more  of  a 
dutiable  commodity  in  the  proportion  of  his  wealth,  the  larger 
fortunes  will  nearly  escape  and  the  main  burden  fall  upon 
those  who  are  less  able  to  bear  it  and  who  owe  less.  Hence 
arise  the  necessities  of  a  compound  and  compensating  tariff, 
which  are  the  chief  obstacle  to  any  system  of  equitable  taxa- 
tion. There  are  articles  of  prime  necessity  produced  at  small 
cost  in  great  abundance  to  meet  a  universal  demand,  which  are 
well  fitted  to  carry  the  duties  upon  them  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, but  requiring  to  be  supplemented  by  others  fitted  in 
another  way  to  carry  the  duties  principally  or  entirely  to  the 
larger  fortunes.  Such  are  articles  of  convenience  or  luxury 
produced  at  high  cost  in  small  quantities,  and  therefore  within 
reach  of  those  only  who  can  afford  them.  The  object  of  the 
State  is  the  strictly  impersonal  one  of  making  the  wealth  of 
each  of  its  subjects  wherever  situated  and  however  held,  pay 
its  rightful  share  of  tribute.     The  commodity  which  carries  the 
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tax  upon  it  to  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  whether  by  its 
costliness  or  its  subdivision  and  dispersion  upon  sale — so  to 
say  by  the  intensiveness,  or  by  the  extensiveness,  of  its  distri- 
buting power,  is  the  fittest  for  taxation. 

To  sum  up :  when  the  alien  motives  which  now  obstruct  the 
action  of  the  State  are  withdrawn  the  natural  development  of 
our  fiscal  system  will  be  resumed  by  the  abandonment,  at  once 
or  one  after  the  other,  of  the  larger  number  of  articles  now 
subject  to  duty,  and  the  concentration  of  the  whole  burden 
upon  a  few  articles  selected  for  superior  accessibility  and 
distributing  power  as  the  most  economical,  productive,  and 
equitable  sources  of  revenue.  This  is  the  result  indicated  by 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain,  the  only  considerable  state 
which  has  escaped  the  trammels  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  lar- 
ger part  of  the  British  revenue  is  now  drawn  from  duties  on 
imported  tea  and  tobacco  and  on  alcoholic  fluids,  whether  of 
domestic  or  foreign  origin ;  a  tariff*  whose  greatest  defect  is  its 
inadequate  taxation  of  the  larger  fortunes.  Granting  that  the 
State  is  to  return  to  intelligent  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  people,  this  with  the  needful  compensations  is  the  proba- 
ble form  of  our  own  system  in  the  future.* 

II.  But  now  we  have  to  inquire  whether  this  is  the  last  term 
of  our  fiscal  evolution,  the  mode  in  which  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  will  be  raised  In  all  time  to  come;  or  whether 

*  I  do  not  raise  the  question  of  the  relative  superiority  of  the  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duties,  as  both  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  is 
concerned  involve  the  same  principle.  The  specific  duty  is  a  tax  pro- 
I)ortioned  to  the  quantity,  the  ad  valorem  to  the  value  of  a  given  com- 
modity. The  former,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and 
retained  in  our  present  Internal  Revenue  tariff,  is  more  convenient  for 
the  government,  as  the  quantity  of  any  article  is  more  easily  ascertained 
than  its  value.  The  latter,  which  characterizes  our  Customs  tariff  is 
more  equitable  for  the  people  by  reason  of  its  more  perfect  distribution. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  will  prevail  in  our 
future  system  of  national  taxation,  at  any  rate  until  the  wants  of  the 
State  are  so  slight  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  that  it 
can  constdt  its  own  convenience  more  freely  than  it  is  likely  to  be  able 
to  do  for  years  to  come. 

Upon  this  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  State  expenses  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  depends  too  the  rapidity  with  which  the  revenue  can  be 
charged  to  a  decreasing  number  of  commodities.  As  things  are,  we  are 
not  likely  to  reach  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  British  tariff  until  the 
national  debt  is  extinguished. 
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like  the  present  mode,  it  is  a  mere  halting-place  and  stepping- 
stone  on  the  wa)^  to  a  better.     When  the  revenue  which  twenty 
years  ago  was  drawn  from  almost  every  form  of  property  at  all 
accessible  to  the  government,  from  capital  fixed  and  circulating, 
from  capital  and  the  earnings  of  capital,  has  at  last  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  dozen  or  half-dozen  commodities  best  fitted  to 
yield  it,  will  it  remain  there,  or  will  this  new  apportionment  sug- 
gest and  prepare  the  way  for  another  ?     According  to  the  hypo- 
thesis, the  half-dozen  commodities  will  have  been  selected  under 
actual  trial  solely  for  their  superior  capacity  of  putting  the 
State  exactly  in  possession  of  its  own,  that  is  of  an  equable 
proportion   of   the   current   income   of    each   of   its    subjects. 
Now  we  know  by  simple  calculation  of  the  forces  at  work  and 
by  the  experience  of  other  states  that  no  commodity  or  set  of 
commodities  can  be  found  which  will  perfectly  distribute  the 
charges  upon  it  in   the  manner  desired.     An   article  may  be 
had,  like  cotton  or  grain,   which   will  divide  the  duty  among 
the  whole  population,  but  it  will  always  be  in  the  proporiion 
of  each  person's  consumption  and  not  in  the  requisite  propor- 
tion of  his  income.     This  inequality  again  may  be  diminished 
by  adding  other  articles  which  reach  the  larger  incomes  alone, 
but  no  possible  combination  will  overcome  all  inequality.     It 
follows  that  the  forces  of  fiscal  evolution  have  not  been  entirely 
expended  in  its  latest  product;  the  system  of  taxation  already 
reached  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  we  are  slowly  approaching, 
holds  in  it  a  tendency   to  farther  evolution.     Now  this  ten- 
dency has  been  definitely  arrested  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
same  circumstances  will  be  arrested  here.     Like  most  of  the 
older  states  Great  Britain  has  reached  what  looks  like  a  perma- 
nent equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure;  after  long 
experiment  it  has  found   the  combination    of  articles   which 
draws  from  the  wealth  of  the  nation  the  highest  tribute  it  will 
yield ;  and  as  this  tribute  barely  suffices  for  the  current  expen- 
diture, including  provision  for  emergencies  and  slow  reduction 
of  the  capital   debt,  it  follows  that  Great  Britain  has  not  the 
power  to  experiment  much  farther.     It  must  take  what  it  can 
get  and  what  the  people  are  used  to  and  will  put  up  with.     So 
Mr.  Lowe's  famous  tax  on  friction  matches,  borrowed  from  us 
for  temporary  increase  of  the  revenue,  was  fairly  beaten  out 
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of  parliament  by  fierce  invasion  of  public  opinion,  although 
the  article  was  recommended  for  taxation  by  its  power  of  wide 
and  equable  distribution.  It  will  be  long  before  any  British 
ministry  will  be  able  or  will  dare  to  und(irtake  any  considera- 
ble readjustment  of  public  burdens  because  it  has  no  room  for 
experiments  which  the  people  will  not  bear.  But  we  are  in  a 
different  case.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  last  traces  of  the 
rebellion,  and  of  all  complications  other  than  those  created  by 
our  own  incompetence  or  perversity,  we  shall  have  reached  that 
happy  situation  of  fiscal  plenitude  whicii  statesmen  of  all  times 
have  dreamed  of  without  seeing,  an  expenditure  admitting  of 
progressive  diminution  with  an  inexhaustible  and  ever  increas* 
ing  source  of  revenue.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
political  finance  a  great  state  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
unobstructed  experiment,  of  working  out  to  the  end  the  histor- 
ical problem  of  securing  the  private  rights  of  the  subject  in  the 
very  act  of  enforcing  its  sovereign  right  to  tribute. 

Now  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  I  have 
described  is  the  highest  and  last  possible  form  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion, the  form  better  fitted  than  all  others  of  the  kind  to  put 
the  State  exactly  in  the  possession  of  its  own.  If  it  goes  farther 
there  is  only  one  step  left  for  it  to  take,  namely  from  this  last 
form  of  indirect  taxaiion,  to  the  direct  appropriation  of  what 
really  belongs  to  it,  an  equable  proportion  of  the  income  of 
each  of  its  subjects.* 

The  objections  to  an  income  tax  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  writers  on  political  economy,  and  may  all  be  included 
under  two  heads.  There  is  first  the  inaccessibility  of  the  pro- 
perty subject  to  tribute,  due  to  its  remoteness  from  the  centre 
of  government,  to  the  interminable  variety  of  forms  in  which 
it  is  produced,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  different 

*  I  take  occasion  to  rei)eat  here  what  was  said  in  a  former  paper,  that 
by  fixed  capital  I  mean  simply  capital  which  ia  fixed,  that  is  property  of 
any  kind  kept  out  of  circulation  for  occupancy,  use,  or  consumption ; 
and  by  circulating  capital,  property  of  the  same  kinds  held  for  exchange 
with  other  kinds.  In  the  evolution  of  our  fiscal  system  taxation  has 
already  been  transferred  from  all  kinds  of  fixed  to  certain  articles  of 
circalating  capital,  with  a  prospective  tendency  to  diminution  in  the 
number  of  articles.  I  hold  that  if  the  evolution  goes  any  farther  it  can 
only  be  by  transferring  taxation  from  capital  to  the  one  form  of  wealth 
left  to  tax,  namely,  the  product  or  revemie  of  capital,  which  is  the 
income-tax. 
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forms  according  to  any  single  standard  of  values.  We  have  a 
population  of  over  50,000,000,  in  all  conditions  of  penury  and 
riches,  drawing  revenue  out  of  the  rents  of  real  estate,  the  divi- 
dends upon  stocks,  the  interest  of  bonds  and  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness,  the  profits  of  business,  the  wages  of  labor;  wealth 
flowing  much  of  it  in  varying  volume,  from  hidden  sources, 
through  obscure  channels,  apparently  defying  all  scrutiny 
without  the  good  will  of  the  holder.  Secondly,  although  there 
is  no  question  here,  as  in  the  tax  on  circulating  capital,  of  the 
inequalities  of  distribution,  yet  were  the  amounts  of  incomes 
ascertained  and  reduced  to  a  common  standard,  and  the  propor- 
tion due  to  the  State  determined,  the  direct  appropriation  of 
this  proportion  would  work  with  the  most  curious  inequality 
of  eflFects.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  proportion  called  for  is  one 
per  centum  of  the  annual  product  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
nation  and  that  it  is  taken  indiscriminately  from  an  income  of 
$1000  yielded  by  invested  capital,  a  salary  of  $1000  paid  to  an 
employ^,  and  the  wages  of  a  laborer  who  earns  $1000.  Ten 
years  hence  the  clerk  and  the  laborer  may  be  disabled  for  work, 
both  without  resources,  yet  having  paid  the  same  tribute  as  the 
capitalist  who  still  has  his  investment.  It  may  happen  too 
that  the  earnings  of  the  clerk  or  the  laborer  have  provided  for 
the  wants  of  a  growing  family,  so  that  his  effective  income  has 
all  along  been  less  than  that  of  the  capitalist  who  has  paid 
tribute  for  himself  alone,  and  not  also  for  those  dependent  on 
him.  There  is  here,  and  in  other  like  effects  of  the  income  tax, 
a  grievous  inequality  in  the  very  equality  of  the  burdens,  and 
the  evident  necessity  of  compensations  to  adjust  the  tax  to  the 
nature  as  well  as  to  the  amounts,  the  quality  as  to  the  quantity 
of  different  incomes. 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  all  these  are  inconveniences 
inseparable  from  taxation  in  any  form,  and  that  the  thing  to  be 
ascertained  is  the  particular  form  which  offers  the  minimum  of 
inconvenience.  In  any  case  the  rightful  property  of  the  State 
is  a  uniform,  or  to  speak  now  with  entire  precision,  an  equable 
proportion  of  the  income  of  each  of  its  subjects,  that  is,  a  uni- 
form proportion  full  allowance  made  for  the  character  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  the  income ;  and  so  the  question  is  whether 
the  indirection  of  the  tax  upon  circulating  capital  reaches  this 
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proportion  more  satisfactorily  than  the  direct  income-tax ;  not 
whether  a  particular  commodity  is  more  accessible  than  the 
incomes  of  all  the  subjects,  which  of  course  it  is,  but  whether 
the  incomes  are  more  accessible  through  the  commodity  by 
reason  of  its  distributing  power,  than  they  are  in  themselves. 
In  other  words,  shall  the  State  send  out  its  commissioned 
agents  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  take  its 
own  wherever  it  lies  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  held ;  or  avail 
itself  of  the  wide  flowing  currents  of  commerce  to  carry  its 
requisitions  for  it,  taking  what  it  needs  from  the  dealers  in 
certain  commodities  who  reimburse  themselves  on  sale  to  their 
customers,  that  is,  who  collect  the  tribute  as  unaccredited 
agents  of  the  State?  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  submit  the  question  than  to 
attempt  an  answer.  Bat  this  much  I  think  is  clear,  that  the 
practicability  of  the  income  tax  depends  more  than  that  of  the 
other  upon  the  temper,  habits,  and  character  of  the  people. 
As  things  are  the  inconveniences  of  the  indirect  tax  are 
patiently  borne,  partly  because  the  payer  is  accustomed  to 
them,  partly  because  the  tax  does  not  take  effect  where  it  is 
levied,  but  later  on  where  it  disappears  among  all  the  other 
charges  paid  together  as  whole  cost  by  the  consumer,  who  is 
really  no  more  aware  that  he  is  paying  duty  to  the  government 
than  freight  to  the  carrier  or  insurance  to  the  underwriter.  So 
an  indirect  tax  of  any  kind  must  be  peculiarly  oppressive  if  it 
is  distinctly  felt  and  resisted  by  the  consumer  of  the  article  on 
which  it  is  laid.  Contrariwise  the  income-tax  takes  effect  when 
and  where  collected  and  is  wholly  borne  by  the  person  who 
pays  it,  so  that  whatever  oppressiveiiess  there  is  in  it  comes 
out  undisguised  and  unrelieved.  This  I  take  to  be  an  unan- 
swerable objection  to  the  income-tax  as  levied  by  the  State 
hitherto,  and  the  only  one  seriously  considered  by  the  political 
economists,  which  is  an  occasional,  supplementary  tax  added  to 
the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  and  paid  only  by  a  single 
-class.  In  these  circumstances  it  cannot  but  be  an  odious 
impost  which  the  class  directly  affected  may  be  counted  on  to 
resist  or  evade.  But  what  we  are  considering  is  an  income-tax 
which  supersedes  all  others,  adjusted  to  the  qualities  of  differing 
incomes,  and  paid  by  all  the  subjects  alike  each  in  the  measure 
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of  his  resources  and  obligations,  therefore  a  tax  which  escapes 
the  odium  of  invidious  and  oppressive  distinctions,  and  com- 
mends itself  to  the  conscience  and  good  sense  of  the  whole 
population.  No  doubt  it  leaves  with  the  payer  the  irritating 
consciousness  of  the  burden  he  bears,  but  a  people  whose  obli- 
gations to  the  State  must  be  carefully  concealed  from  it  under 
the  appearance  of  other  forms  of  indebtedness,  which  can  only 
be  trusted  to  pay  tribute  under  the  illusion  that  it  is  part  of 
the  cost  of  some  commodity,  has  its  political  education  to 
make  and  is  not  vet  fit  for  self-government.  Add  that  this 
exact  consciousness  of  the  burdens  it  bears  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  maintaining  the  vigilance  of  the  people  and  so  putting 
upon  the  State  the  perpetual  restraint  of  power  held  to  strict 
accountability.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  control  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  disguise  and  evasion  in  its  fiscal  measures,  which  has 
permitted  all  the  abuses  of  taxation  in  our  own  as  in  other 
governments.  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  the  ten- 
dency of  fiscal  evolution  in  the  United  States  will  be  to  the 
substitution  of  a  direct  income-tax  for  all  other  forms  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  this  result  will  be  averted  only  by  the  persist- 
ence of  such  other  forms. 

Now  there  are  no  taxes  of  the  national  government  which  it 
is  not  able  to  relinquish  whenever  it  chooses  to  do  so.  The 
one  obstacle  in  its  way,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  no  doubt 
the  insuperable  obstacle,  is  the  fact  that  its  own  subjects  are 
taxed  by  other  governments  over  whose  fiscal  measures  it  has 
no  sufficient  control.  Beyond  a  certain  point  its  action  is 
paralyzed  by  the  unrestrained  and  discordant  license  of  local 
taxation,  the  tribute  collected  by  all  sorts  of  imposts  on  all 
forms  of  property  in  each  of  the  little  and  large  republics 
superposed  upon  one  another  over  the  whole  surface  of  its 
domain.  How  can  it  definitely  resolve  a  problem  in  applied 
science  complicated,  for  example,  by  the  Milesian  fiinanciering 
of  the  municipality  of  New  York  ?  The  truth  is  that  one  of 
the  most  formidable  dangers  of  all  modern  societies  is  what  I 
have  called  the  license  of  local  taxation.  With  us  it  is  aggra- 
vated beyond  measure  by  the  anomalous  autonomy  of  the 
several  States,  which  historically  are  the  perpetuation  of  the 
colonial  system  of  Great  Britain,  the  one  restraint  upon   the 
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normal  development  of  our  polity  which  we  omitted  to  throw 
off  in  the  war  of  Independence.  As  to  the  utilities  of  the 
sovereign  state  as  the  constituent  unit  of  the  United  States 
there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  or  it  would  not  have  survived^ 
but  they  are  all  essentially  of  a  provisional  and  transitory 
kind,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  disadvantages  of  ill-regulated 
and  irritable  power,  of  discordant  and  incalculable  action.  All 
the  great  convulsions  of  our  political  history  and  half  its  dis- 
crepancies and  futilities,  so  far  as  they  have  depended  on  polit- 
ical forms,  have  followed  directly  from  the  licentiousness  of 
state  sovereignty.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  the  premature 
disclosure  of  its  pretensions  has  brought  down  upon  it  a. 
mightier  power,  the  abiding  and  irresistible  tendencies  of 
American  civilization.  Whether  by  violent  blows  or  by  inces- 
sant abrasion  the  exaggerated  power  of  the  separate  state  in 
our  political  system  has  continually  declined,  and  is  declining,, 
and  will  in  good  time  be  reduced  to  its  just  proportions. 
When  that  time  comes,  along  with  a  multitude  of  other  simpli- 
fications, we  may  perhaps  look  for  an  assimilated  system  of 
taxation  over  the  whole  realm,  a  tribute  drawn  for  all  the 
purposes  of  public  administration,  national  or  local,  by  accor- 
dant measures  from  a  single  source,  the  current  product  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people.  Under  a  system  so  unified  the  needless 
multiplication  of  public  functionaries  commissioned  for  the  same 
purpose  by  separate  authorities  will  cease,  and  the  central 
government  will  be  able  to  avail  of  all  the  real  efficiency  of 
local  taxation,  the  intimate  knowledge  which  the  local  authori* 
ties  have  of  the  property  to  be  assessed.  I  see  no  sufficient 
reason  why  in  these  circumstances  the  whole  tribute  of  the 
people  may  not  be  collected  directly  by  taxation  of  incomes. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  pending  their  arrival  the  revenues  of 
the  United. States  will  be  collected  by  the  system  to  which  we 
are  now  visibly  approaching;  and  the  revenues  of  the  several 
States  with  their  dependent  republics — ^anyhdw,  according  to 
the  wisdom  of  man  and  the  patience  of  heaven. 
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Article  VIL— THE    TEACHING  OP    MORALS   IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  CABEFUL  discrimination  between  mondfi  and  religion,  u 
branches  of  stndj,  mnst  be  maintained,  in  examining  this 
subject.  Forty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  evangelical  religion 
was  tanght  in  the  public  schools.  This  was  not  desirable 
or  defensible,  and  reaction  culminated  in  excluding  the  formal 
teaching  of  even  morals.  The  two  extremes  are  each  un- 
fortunate, and  there  is  a  growing  readiness  to  recover  from 
the  present  extreme,  if  the  people  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
not  go  over  into  the  teaching  of  theology.  There  is  a  system 
of  morals,  aside  from  and  independent  of  the  systems  of 
religion.  The  former  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  style  of 
citizen,  and  may  be  taught  as  a  study,  separate  from  any  type 
of  religion.  While  doubtless  the  system  of  Christian  morals  is 
the  highest  and  noblest,  the  State  may  labor  morally  and  sue- 
cessf  ully  for  the  construction  of  the  best  citizen  without  direct 
appeal  to  the  Christian  system  for  authority  and  support.  This 
policy  is  suggested  in  view  of  the  different  opinions  on  relig- 
ion, and  in  view  of  the  provision  in  its  constitution,  that  the 
State  may  not  hurt,  molest  or  restrain  one  ^^  for  his  religions 
profession  or  sentiments." 

The  reader  will  indulge  the  expressing  of  an  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  and  office  of  law  in  this  matter.  Civil  law  is  a  sta- 
tionary and  not  a  progressive  power ;  it  is  not  a  reformer,  but 
a  conservator,  and  can  only  hold  and  not  get.  It  is  as  the 
ratchet  on  the  capstan,  when  one  is  heaving  the  anchor;  it 
cannot  gain  an  inch,  but  will  hold  every  inch  given  to  it. 
Under  our  popular  government,  the  statutes  are  the  finality  or 
last  forms  of  th&  popular  will,  as  the  castings  for  a  machina 
In  them  the  people  become  the  government  and  say :  "  We 
propose  to  work  in  this  way."  To  obtain  a  law,  therefore, 
adroitly,  or  with  a  concealed  intent,  or  that  is  openly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  popular  will,  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  unphilosophical. 
The  people  will  say :  "  We  did  not  ask  for  this  law,  we  do  not 
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like  it ;  we  do  not  propose  to  enforce  it."  The  people  and  the 
government  are  one  and  the  same  power  or  will,  in  different 
bat  not  antagonistic  positions.  On  the  question  before  ns, 
therefore,  there  is  no  place  for  a  civil  statute  or  utility  in  one, 
unless  the  people  have  made  up  their  mind  that  they  want  one 
to  define  what  they  wish  to  do. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  Massachusetts  will  serve  well  in 
illustrating  our  general  topic  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  1877-8  says :  ''  The  public  schools  were  estab- 
lished that  they  might  train  the  youth  to  be  good  citizens." — 
p.  86.  The  report  for  1880  says :  "The  State  holds  in  its  own 
hands  the  power  to  determine  what  must  be  the  character  and 
extent  of  that  education  which  its  own  safety  requires  all  its 
children  to  possess."  "  Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  insti- 
tutions, it  is  still  true  that  in  our  common  schools  are  to  be 
found  the  sources  of  those  influences  that  are  to  mould  the 
character  of  our  Commonwealth." — ^p.  15.  And  again  :  "  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  men  that  onr  schools  are  not 
as  fruitful  in  morals  as  in  intellectual  results.  This  ought  not 
to  be ;  for  that  education  is  not  worthy  the  name  which  does 
not  imply  a  symmetrical  training  of  the  whole  nature."— p.  118. 

The  following  is  a  noble  passage  in  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary  for  1877-8 :  "  The  omissions  of  the  moral  element  from 
the  public  instruction  of  the  children  of  a  State  will  soon  pro- 
duce a  State  not  worth  preserving." — p.  86.  The  remark  of 
Macauley  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1847  is  a  good  com- 
panion to  this :  "  The  education  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the 
first  concern  of  the  State." 

And  in  the  Report  for  1877-8,  the  Board  themselves  say : 
"  If  our  schools  are  to  be  the  safeguards  of  our  republic,  as  we 
fondly  trust,  our  teachers  must  feel  that  upon  them  rests  the 
responsibility  of  so  training  the  youth  committed  to  their  care 
that  they  shall  go  forth  from  the  schools,  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  sound  morality." — p.  9.  And  the  Secretary  adds : 
^*  Moral  philosophy  is  to  be  added  to  the  course  to  make  it  com- 
plete." "The  children  are  to  be  carefully  taught  what  are 
their  moral  relations  to  one  another,  to  their  teachers,  their 
parents,  to  the  State,  and  to  God."  Superintendents  and  teach- 
iers  would  do  well  "  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  all  they  do 
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for  the  schools,"  "that  one  of  the  two  ends  sought  in  a  com- 
mon school  education  is  the  complete  training  of  the  whole 
nature  of  the  children."  "  These  children  should  be  kept  in 
the  schools  until  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
wants  as  physical  and  moral  beings,  ...  of  the  relations  they 
bear  to  one  another,  as  members  of  Society,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions they  bear  to  the  State,  whose  institutions  they  are  to  per- 
petuate." And  yet  again :  "  However  important  may  be  the 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  that  knowledge 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  intellectual  and 
moral  training/'  And  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  Ohio  and 
Missouri  express  the  same  high  sentiment. — pp.  97,  117,  63,  89. 

These  are  noble  cctnceptions  of  public  education,  and  worthy 
this  ancient  commonwealth ;  and  it  is  now  next  in  place  to 
enquire  what  ways  and  means  the  State  is  using  to  put  so 
good  a  theory  into  the  most  practical  use. 

As  to  Law.  The  fact  leads,  that  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts  makes  it  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates  "  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and 
frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings,  sincerity, 
good  humor  and  all  social  affections,  and  generous  sentiments 
among  the  people." — Co^ist^  Chap.  V,  Sec.  2. 

This  is  the  constitutional  warrant  and  basis  for  legislation  in 
specific  laws.     One  of  these  and  the  principal  is  this : 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors  and  tutors 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  several  colleges,  of 
all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  of  all  other 
instructors  of  youth  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care 
and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a 
sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  of  their  country,  humanity  and 
universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality; 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance  ;  and  those  other  virtues 
which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon 
which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils^ 
as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  tendency  of  the  above  mentioned  virtues  to  pre- 
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>8erve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitntion,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happi- 
ness, and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
opposite  vices." — General  Statutes,  Chap.  38,  Sec.  16. 

The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Laws  well  says  of 
this  one :  "  This  provision  of  the  constitution  contains  an  em- 
phatic expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  concerning  the  intro- 
duction of  the  moral  element  into  all  our  public  instruction." 

Perhaps  the  magnificent  sweep  of  this  law  makes  it  a  little 
impersonal  to  common  school  teachers,  since  it  includes  the 
presidents  and  professors  and  teachers  in  all  our  colleges, 
academies  and  private  schools,  who  are  not  the  employes  of 
the  State,  and  so  not  the  direct  subjects  of  a  State  order. 
Possibly  this  feature  of  a  splendid  legislative  paragraph  has 
led  the  paid  servants  of  the  State  in  education  to  regard  it  as 
hortatory  rather  than  mandatory.  At  least  so  it  appears  to 
have  been  treated.  So  much,  however,  the  statute  permits 
in  the  teaching  of  morals.  We  pass  now  to  notice  what  pro- 
visions there  are  in  detail  to  make  this  grand  statute  operative. 

"  Laws  have  been  passed  requiring  .  .  .  uniform  courses  of 
study  for  the  different  grades  of  schools."  —  School  Laws  of 
Massachusetts,  p.  11. 

The  laws,  collective,  name  about  forty  studies,  and  make  it 
imperative  that  those  shaU  be  taught.  These  range  from  the 
simplest  primary  up  through  the  Grammar,  High  and  Normal 
schools.  No  other  than  those  named  is  made  imperative. 
The  study  of  inorals  is  not  one  of  them.  The  teacher  of  a 
high  school  in  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants  is  required  to  be 
ahU  to  teach  moral  science,  but  it  is  optional  with  the  com- 
mittee whether  it  be  taught  or  not.  Of  the  other  ten  branches 
for  a  high  school  the  law  says,  he  "  shall  give  instruction  "  in 
them  ;  but  of  moral  science  it  says  only  that  he  "  shall  be  com^- 
petent  to  give  instruction  "  in  it. — School  Laws^  p.  23. 

In  defining  the  purpose  of  the  six  normal  schools  the  Board 
of  Education  say,  in  1880,  that  one  design  is  to  acquire  in 
them  "  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools."  They  then  give  a 
list  of  forty-one,  and  add  to  it  this :  "  The  above  is  an  enume- 
ration of  the  studies." — School  Laws^  pp.  57-8. 
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Bat  moral  science  Ib  not  one  of  them  as  required  by  law  to 
be  studied  in  the  normal  schools.  The  explanation  of  the 
omission  may  be  found  in  the  statement  of  the  Board  that 
normal  pupils  are  to  study  there  only  "  the  branches  of  learning 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools." 

The  nearest  approach  to  statute  obligation  to  teach  morals 
in  the  public  schools  is  where  "  good  behavior  "  is  specified. 
This  is  named  once  only  and  in  connection  with  the  lowest  or 
primary  studies. — School  IjjuwSj  1883,  p.  22. 

"Good  behavior"  pertains,  generically,  to  manners  rather 
than  morals.  Worcester  says :  "  Behavior  relates  especially  to 
the  corporeal  actions  and  to  the  minor  morals  of  society.  Car- 
riage, manners,  deportment  and  demeanor  are  different  species 
of  behavior." 

The  law  is  veiy  clear  and  honorably  high  in  requiring  good 
morals  in  the  teacher,  and  the  expression  of  this  imperative 
pre-requisite  is  varied,  frequent  and  abundant. 

Moreover,  the  School  Committee  of  any  town  or  city  has 
power  to  exclude  from  a  school  "  a  child  whom  they  deem  to 
be  of  a  licentious  and  immoral  character  "  and,  if  this  is  done 
in  good  faith,  the  act  is  not  subject  to  revision. — School  I/moSy 
28,  45. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  School  Committee  the  statute  says: 
"  The  School  Committee  shall  direct  what  books  shall  be  used 
in  the  public  schools,  and  shall  prescribe,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  course  of  studies  and  exercises  to  be  pursued  therein."— 
School  Laws^  32. 

Under  this  law  it  is  presumed  that  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  is  confined  to  the  list  of 
studies  specified  by  law  for  the  different  grades  of  schools.  In 
other  words,  their  power  is  the  power  of  selection  for  adapta- 
tion and  not  for  the  original  nomination  of  a  study  which  the 
statutes  have  not  named.  They  may  select  from  the  State  list 
of  studies  what  the  school  in  question  seems  to  need,  and 
"  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  "  for  those  studies.  If  it  be 
a  high  school  the  committee  have  the  option  to  prescribe  moral 
science ;  and  if  the  view  given  of  the  duties  of  the  committee 
be  correct,  they  have  no  power  to  prescribe  it  as  a  study  in  any 
other  school  below  a  high  school. 
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Of  high  BchoolB  there  are  about  220  in  the  State,  and  thej 
are  so  located  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  school-chil- 
dren may  have  the  advantage  of  them.  They  are  the  only 
schools  where  the  law  authorizes  moral  science  as  a  study,  and 
its  introduction  into  any  one  of  these  is  left  optional  with  the 
local  School  Committee.  To  what  extent  local  option  is  now 
introducing  it,  cannot  be  said,  but  four  years  ago  this  question 
was  sent  out  quite  widely  among  the  principals  of  our  high 
schools  and  received  a  unanimous  negative:  ^^Are  morals 
taught  as  a  topic  in  your  high  school  ?"  Some  answers  brought 
the  addition  that  they  seized  incidents  and  occasion  for  moral 
teaching. 

At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  we  discover,  therefore,  these 
three  facts :  that  morals  are  not  enjoined  as  a  study  in  any 
grade  of  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  as  is  arithmetic  or 
botany  or  military  drill;  that  it  is  permitted  to  the  high 
schools  and  left  optional  with  the  committee ;  that  instruction  in 
morals  is  incidental,  occasional,  and  optional  with  the  teachers, 
if  given  at  alL 

Probably  so  grave  a  trust  does  nowhere  fall  to  a  body  so 
worthy,  morally  and  intellectually.  The  presence  of  their  daily 
life,  in  and  out  of  the  school  room,  clothed  with  those  virtues 
which  are  the  highest  ornament  of  society,  is  a  constant  lesson 
on  morality.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  conscien- 
tiousness and  zeal  of  those  who  comprehend  their  opportunity 
to  do  the  State  great  service.  This  they  are  to  render,  not  so 
much  through  an  organism  as  an  atmosphere.  For  their  other 
duties,,  apparatus  and  methods  are  officially  furnished ;  for  this 
they  have  only  their  own  admiration  and  love  of  moral  worth, 
and  sense  of  obligation  to  promote  it.  Under  the  pressure  of 
multiplied  topics  and  recitations  by  assignment  and  authority, 
and  a  crowding  complexity  of  duties  that  are  always  impatient 
of  the  irregular,  unexpected  and  extempore,  this  chance  for 
the  intrusion  of  moral  lessons  is  flitting  about  them.  The 
chance  is  fascinating  and  tempting  to  the  susceptible,  who  may 
have  commaud  of  the  occasion  and  the  time. 

This  is  the  leading  theory  and  reliance  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  teaching  of  moral&  It  is  left  or  committed  to  the  good 
will  and  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  to 
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such  contmgencies  as  may  usurp  momints  from  systematic 
proceedings.  The  branch  is  not  honored  with  mention,  even, 
in  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  where  it  is  assigned 
with  equal  authority,  if  not  expectation,  to  ^^the  president, 
professors,  and  tutors  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  of 
the  several  colleges,  and  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies." 

Of  course  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  human  administrations,  the 
practice  falls  behind  the  theory,  and  it  does  not  surprise  us  to 
hear  the  Board  of  Education  say,  as  in  their  Beport  for 
1877-8 : 

"  The  importance  of  the  public  schools,  as  an  agency  for 
teaching  morals  and  the  duties  of  citizenship,  is  a  point  often 
ignored  or  neglected." — 1877-8,  p.  9. 

In  the  same  Report  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Dickinson,  con- 
fesses with  regret  that ''  there  is  a  tendency  in  modem  times  to 
separate  the  sesthetical  and  moral  from  other  forms  of  culture 
in  the  public  schools.  ,  .  .  The  training  of  the  conscience  they 
would  leave  to  home  influences  and  to  the  teachings  of  the 
churcL  Such  sentiments  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  the 
public  schools,  and  to  divert  them  from  pursuing  the  very 
ends  they  were  established  to  attain." — pp.  85,  6. 

We  think  the  Secretary  is  correct  in  his  apprehension  of  the 
public  will  when  he  adds  :  "  The  people  are  demanding  more 
and  more  of  their  educational  institutions.  .  .  .  They  desire 
above  all  other  things  to  have  their  children  subjected  to  those 
educating  influences  which  mould  the  character  into  the  high- 
est forms  of  moral  strength  and  moral  beauty." 

And  we  think,  as  we  eminently  desire,  that  his  prophecy  is 
correct  when  he  says : 

"  The  schools  of  the  future  will  do  more  than  the  schools  of 
the  immediate  past  have  done  toward  training  up  the  children 
to  live  a  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  life." — Reporty  1878-9, 
p.  68. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Newton  does  not  too  strongly  set  forth  obligation 
in  this  line : 

"  The  supreme  need  of  ethical  instruction  in  our  public 
schools  ought,  surely,  to  need  no  assertion.  In  any  rational 
theory  of  education,  everything  should  lead  up  to  character, 
and  conduct." — North  Americcm  Review^  August,  1883. 
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Plato  has  the  same :  *'  I  mean  bj  education  that  training 
which  is  given  by  suitable  habits  to  the  first  instincts  of  virtue 
in  children." — Laws^  Book  II, 

The  popular  disappointment  over  moral  results  from  the 
schools,  and  the  desire  for  something  more,  has  probably  been 
mildly  stated  in  the  extracts  given  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  demands  coming  up 
from  the  circles  of  business  for  a  higher  and  more  reliable 
moral  tone  grow  imperious  and  almost  clamorous.  State  and 
WaU  streets  are  inclined  to  put  financial  estimates  on  business 
morals,  and  there  are  many,  whose  names  are  quoted  for  honor 
and  integrity,  as  some  stocks  are  quoted,  and  never  below  par. 

We  now  come  to  a  final  turn  in  this  paper  under  two  ques- 
tions :  What  is  Needed  ?    What  is  Possible  ? 

The  State  needs  a  good  citizen  and  proposes  to  produce  one 
through  her  schools.  She  proposes  to  furnish  not  a  religious 
but  a  municipal  person — not  a  Protestant  or  Catholic,  or  even 
a  national,  nominal  Christian,  but  a  citizen.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  say  that  an  indispensable  element  in  a  fair  citi- 
zen is  a  fair  secular  morality.  This  is  somewhat  natural  but 
largely  cultivated  and  acquired.  But  the  State  has,  to  the 
extent  we  have  showed,  ignored  or  left  out  the  moral  nature  in 
educating  the  citizen.  The  child,  furnished  by  nature  as  raw 
stock,  for  the  State  to  manufacture  into  a  good  citizen,  has 
three  elements  of  personality,  physical,  mental,  and  moral. 
He  is  put  in  preparation  for  a  citizen  with  this  third  element 
of  stock  recognized,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  barely,  optionally 
touched  by  the  workman,  as  compared  with  his  use  of  the 
physical  and  mental  stock.  The  result — the  article  produced — 
shows  an  inherent,  organic  defect,  because  the  manufacturer 
has  not  worked  in  aU  his  stock.  This  policy  is  unphilosophical 
and  the  process  unscientific  in  not  recognizing  and  suitably 
educating  the  three-fold  nature  to  produce  symmetrical  man- 
hood in  the  citizen,  and  the  result  is  proportionally  unsatisfac- 
tory. Painful  failures  are  constantly  occurring  in  domestic, 
social,  business,  and  political  life.  What  is  the  matter  ?  A 
third  part  of  the  falling  man  or  woman  has  not  had  fair  play 
and  a  good  chance,  as  compared  with  the  other  two  parts,  and 
the  falling  is  the  philosophical  result  of  an  organic  weakness. 
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Such  falling  ought  not  to  surprise  us.     Natural  consequences 
ought  not  to  surprise  the  intelligent 

Many  of  the  native  bom,  whom  Massachusetts  is  trying  to 
reform  at  Westboro  and  elsewhere,  are  now  pupils  of  her  penal 
code,  to  whom  she  failed  to  teach  the  moral  code.  Boston  is 
more  philosophical  in  effort  to  secure  pure  water.  It  goes 
first  to  the  fountains  and  not  to  the  faucets.  The  Board  of 
Education  says  correctly:  "The  Public  Schools  were  estab- 
lished that  they  might  train  the  youth  to  be  good  citizens." 
And  for  such  a  purpose  Massachusetts  no  more  needs  the 
physical  athlete,  or  the  intellectual,  than  she  does  the  moral. 
The  highway  of  the  human  race  has  had  too  many  of  the  first 
two  and  not  enough  of  the  latter  to  make  the  road  safe  and 
the  travel  comfortable.  "  The  State  holds  in  its  own  hands  the 
power  to  determine  what  must  be  the  character  and  extent  of 
that  education  which  its  own  safety  requires  all  its  children  to 
possess."  And  this  is  said  wisely  by  the  Board,  on  the  principle 
that  right  living  between  man  and  man,  and  good  citizenship, 
are  mostly  matters  of  education  into  which  one  must  be  devel- 
oped. 

And  to  quote  once  more  and  more  emphatically:  "The 
omission  of  the  moral  element  from  the  public  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  State  will  soon  produce  a  State  not  worth 
preserdng." — 1877-8,  p.  86. 

Evidently  there  is  not  enough  moral  power  generated  in 
Massachusetts  to  meet  her  business  and  civil  necessities.  The 
supply  is  not  up  to  the  demand  in  the  market,  and  the  unsnp- 
plied  are  waiting  to  be  furnished  in  the  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  The  public  rather  than  the  penal  schools 
should  be  administerd  and  expected  to  furnish  them. 

From  the  early  workings  of  that  magnificent  Lyman  plan 
and  foundation  laid  at  Westboro,  Massachusetts  has  been  labor- 
ing with  tentative  variations  on  the  problem  of  juvenile  way- 
wardness and  criminality.  Mostly  the  processes  have  been 
curative  rather  than  preventive.  The  moral  nature,  where 
alone  waywardness  and  criminality  can  have  origin  and  growth, 
seems  to  be  first  discovered,  or  at  least  recognized  by  the  State, 
after  it  has  become  vitiated  and  damaging  to  the  Common- 
wealth.    Cannot  the  State  touch  the  moral  part  of  its  three- 
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fold  child  and  coming  citizen,  before  it  reaches  Westboro  in  a 
damaged  and  criminal  condition  ?  If  the  State  did  not  assume 
control,  to  an  extent,  over  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  child, 
and  on  the  ground  that  it  has  a  governmental  right  to  provide 
for  itself  good  citizens  out  of  its  native  bom  material,  it  might, 
with  some  consistency,  decline  to  take  the  other  or  moral  third 
in  hand,  till  it  becomes  viciously  impaired  and  hurtful  to  the 
common  good.  But  if  the  State  may  so  far  rise  above  the  pri- 
vate rights  of  the  family  as  to  make  compulsory  an  amount  of 
intellectual  and  physical  training  of  its  children  for  a  public 
end,  why  suspend  authority  and  work,  when  the  moral  nature 
is  reached  2  Does  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  so  to  speak, 
end  for  the  State  and  begin  with  the  family  on  a  moral  bound- 
ary ? 

Of  course  the  State  is  not  barred  by  any  theory  that  the 
moral  nature  cannot  be  aided  in  its  development,  and  towards 
the  virtues. 

What  is  possible  in  teaching  morals  in  the  Public  Schools  ? 
To  teach  them  is  of  course  possible.  Geography  for  begin- 
ners. History  for  beginners.  Why  not  Morals  for  beginners  ? 
The  question  answers  itself.  The  awakened  mind  is  hardly 
more  responsive  to  the  declarations  of  the  multiplication  table 
than  to  a  table  of  primary,  juvenile  morals.  Moral  truths  can 
be  received  intellectually  as  well  as  any  others  on  the  same 
grade,  and  if  not  heartily  always,  yet  as  heartily  as  a  child  of 
ten  receives  many  other  important  and  useful  truths. 

It  is  possible  to  teach  morals  without  teaching  religion. 
There  is  a  moral  code  clearly  distinguishable  from  Judaism  or 
Christianity,  or  Romanism,  or  Protestantism,  a  code  on  which 
each  of  these  religionists  can  unite,  together  with  an  intelligent 
and  virtuous  theist.  So  much  of  a  system  of  morals  could  be 
taught,  not  only  with  the  assent,  but  to  the  delight  of  the  com- 
munity. Corporations,  banks,  civil  and  commercial  offices, 
neighborhoods  and  dwelling  houses  would  welcome  heartily 
the  practice  of  such  a  code  and  be  immediately  benefited. 
Moral  qualities  complete  and  crown  such  a  citizen  as  the  State 
wants  and  proposes  to  make.  Before  a  duty  so  high  and  so 
imperative,  Massachusetts  has  not  been  \^ont  to  hesitate  and 
confer  about  impossibles.     The  question,  whether  it  is  possible 
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for  her  to  teach  her  own  children  morals  in  her  own  schools^ 
carries  with  it  an  unpleasant  implication. 

The  problem  concerning  juvenile  immoralities  and  crimes  is 
becoming  more  and  more  imperious  for  solution,  and  the  work- 
ing of  it  is  almost  entirely  in  the  line  of  reformation  and  not 
of  prevention.  It  is  much  as  if  we  should  ignore  vaccination, 
and  move  extensively  for  small-pox  hospitals.  Is  not  the  time 
at  hand  for  the  higher  civilization  and  an  almost  idolized  pub- 
lic school  system  to  take  in  hand  the  education  of  the  neglected 
and  best  third  in  the  nature  of  the  child  ? 


\ 
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Article  VIH.— NOTICES  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Doctrine  op  Divine  Love.* — This  book,  as  its  second 
and  longer  title  shows  (see  below),  is  a  treatise  on  Christian 
Ethics  written  from  the  theological  point  of  view  held  by  a 
devoted  advocate  of  the  more  strictly  confessional  sort  in  the 
"Evangelical  Chnrch.'*  It  might  almost  equally  well  be  said 
that  it  is  a  treatise  on  systematic  theology  written  from  the  point 
of  view  furnished  by  New  Testament  Ethics  of  the  Johannean 
type.  For  the  complete  blending  or  fasion  of  Biblical  (almost 
wholly  that  of  the  New  Testament)  theology  and  systematic 
moral  philosophy  is  the  avowed  principle  and  purpose  of  the 
author.  This  is  more  true  of  Sartorius  than  of  Nitzsch,  in  his 
System  der  Christlichen  Lehre^  whom  the  former  praises  (p.  xiii.) 
for  taking  a  similar  point  of  view.  In  the  judgment  of  Sar- 
torius it  has  been  the  bane  of  both  Christian  Ethics  and  Chris- 
tian systematic  theology,  that  they  have  so  often  been  separated, 
and  treated  as  though  they  sprung  from  a  different  root  and  had 
a  different  content.  Such  separation  has  caused  a  harmful  con- 
trast (p.  X.)  between  "  theory  and  practice,"  "  doctrine  and  love." 
The  author  of  this  book,  therefore,  opposes  "  this  severance  of 
the  moral  and  the  theological,  which  is  of  Pelagian  origin,  and 
which  places  ethics  in  a  position  of  self-sufBcient  independence." 
His  opposition  is  open,  hearty,  and  maintained  throughout  (see  p. 
XV.).  A  living  science  of  Christianity  does  "  not  consist  of  two 
divided  and  co5rdinate  branches  of  dogma  and  morals,  but  in  an 
individual  life  of  God  in  man  and  man  in  God."  Hence  his  strik- 
ing phrase, — "  a  Holy  Ethics."  The  Spirit  of  truth — ethical  and 
scientific  truth — is  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  a  certain  pious  warmth  and  spiritual  con  amore  about 
this  work.  In  his  opening  sentence  the  author  exhibits  on  his 
breast  the  signs  of  what  was  called  in  Neander,  a  ^'pectoral 
theology."  "  Theology,"  says  Sartorius,  p.  ix.,  "  is  a  sacred  sci- 
ence, it  is  practical  knowledge,  i.  e.  a  combination  of  the  appre- 
hension of   the  intellect  with   the   dispositions  of   the   heait." 

*  I!^  Doctrine  of  Divine  Love^  or  Outlines  of  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  the 
Eyangelical  Church.  By  Ebxest  Sabtobius;  translated  by  Sophia  Tatlob. 
Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark.    New  York :  Scribner  ft  Welford.    1884. 
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Such  honor  we  are  quite  ready  to  do  to  Theology  in  the  abstract, 
and  in  the  concrete  examples  of  certain  men  like  Neander,  Muller, 
Domer,  and  their  like ;  but  the  theology  of  not  a  few,  of  most  of 
the  writers  and  teachers  whose  words  are  in  the  papers,  reviews, 
and  lecture-rooms  of  the  theological  world,  we  esteem  to  be  far 
from  ''  sacred  '*  as  to  ''  the  dispositions  of  the  heart." 

The  point  of  starting  for  Sartorius  is,  ^'  instead  of  the  usual 
definitions  of  religion,  reason,  revelation,  etc.,''  "  that  scriptural 
definition  of  God,  as  brief  as  it  is  excellent,  Ood  is  Love  (1  John 
iv.  8),  which  is  not  merely  the  commencement,  but  also  the  vital 
principle  from  which  theology  ...  is  developed  in  that  com- 
munity of  believers  called  the  Evangelical  Church  "  (xi.  f.)  The 
last  part  of  this  sentence  assures  us  afresh  that  we  are  to  expect, 
not  simply  a  Christian,  but  a  strictly  confessional  theological 
ethics.  Later  on  in  the  Introduction  (xxiii.)  the  author  announces 
his  undying  adherence  to  the  ''  Confession  of  Augsburg,"  which 
he  characterizes  as  '*  the  only  onhodox  and  anti-heretical  basis 
of  true  Christian  union  and  ecclesiastical  association." 

From  the  one  principle  "  God  is  love,"  the  author  deduces  his 
system  of  theological  ethics  in  four  main  branches,  comprised  in 
two  Parts.  Part  L  treats  (I)  of  '*the  primary  Divine  love  and  its 
opposite ;"  and  (2)  of  **  Redeeming  Divine  love."  Part  IL  brings 
before  us  in  two  sections, — the  reasons  for  maintaining  which  are 
not  so  clear, — (3)  the  "  Renewing,"  and  (4)  the  Obeying  Divine 
love.  The  necessities  of  the  deduction  obviously  make  the  divis- 
ions, and  their  treatment,  somewhat  artificial  and  uncomely. 

Proceeding  with  his  plan,  Sartorius  deduces  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  the  necessities  of  Divine  love.  It  is  this  love  which 
both  unites  and  distinguishes  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
Did  not  Augustine  long  ago  declare :  '^  Thou  seest  the  Trinity 
when  thou  seest  Love,  for  the  Loving,  the  Beloved,  and  their 
Love  are  three?"  (p.  16  f.).  The  alternative  which  the  denial  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Trinity  as  a  deduction  from  the  Divine  love 
forces  us  into,  is  the  assertion  of  the  eternity  of  the  World  as 
the  object  of  this  love  (p.  19).  Creation  also  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  author  as  a  necessity  deduced  from  this  one  essen- 
tial attribute  of  the  Divine  Tri-personality  :  it  is  the  forth-going 
of  condescending  love  (see  pp.  23  ff.).  But  the  question  is  not 
plainly  asked,  and  if  asked  could  not  be  answered  satisfactorily 
from  Sartorius'  point  of  view, — Why  is  not  condescending  love 
also  a  permanent  and  eternal  necessity  of  the  Divine  Being? 
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What  first  moved  condescending  love  to  create  a  World  as  an 
object  for  itself?  What,  indeed,  but  the  same  love?  Why 
then  must  it  not  have  eternally  gone  forth,  and  why  must  not 
creation,  therefore,  have  been  eternal, — as  the  author  blames 
Rothe  for  affirming  ?  Creation,  accordingly,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  fact  and  not  as  '^  an  immanent  productivity  of  the  Divine 
Nature"  (p.  24).  And  yet  we  are  assured  in  another  connection 
(p.  129)  that  "  nothing  was  antecedent  to  creative  love."  Surely 
no  "Thing"  was  thus  antecedent.  But  was  the  primary  Divine 
love  which  God  is,  antecedent  to  the  condescending  love  which 
is  creative  love  ?  And  if  so,  why  did  this  primary  love  at  length, 
after  so  many  countless  ages  of  exercise  restricted  within  the 
immanent  Trinity,  at  the  last  become  creative  love  ? 

As  to  the  Atonement  we  are  told  (p.  128)  that  Redeeming  love 
is  greater  than  the  creative,  because  "  God  as  the  Redeemer 
conquers  the  contradiction  of  Himself  (Heb.  xii.  3),  the  enmity  of 
sin,  by  this  Divine  love  of  his  enemies^  or  grace.  This  is  well 
said.  But  with  respect  to  the  Incarnation,  Sai'torius  seems  to 
dissent  from  all  realistic  views.  The  only  union  (unio  hypostatica) 
of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  is  a  loving  union  of 
God  hood  and  manhood  in  the  oneness  of  his  ''  personal  conscious- 
ness" (p.  136). 

Passing  over  all  that  lies  between,  we  find  the  author  main- 
taining that  in  the  final  judgment  we  reach  the  summit  of  the 
long  struggle  between  Divine  love  and  its  opposite.  "All  living 
spirits  and  all  resurrection  germs  will  (then)  be  quickened  to  new 
and  spintual  developments  and  formations"  (p.  364).  It  is  the 
scene  of  eternal  separation  and  decision.  Sentence  will  then  be 
passed  on  all  " unreconciledj  unconverted,  obdurate  sinners"  (p. 
369).  Its  justifying  reason  lies  chiefly  in  an  ^'obstinate  and 
proud  rejection  of  Divine  grace"  (p.  371).  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  on  this  point  Sartorius  defines  the  "orthodox" 
doctrine  of  the  Church  Catholic,  rather  than  those  who  have 
knowingly  (?)  stated  this  doctrine  as  being,  that  "  all  who  die 
impenitent  suffer  conscious  everlasting  torments." 

On  the  whole,  this  work  of  Sartorius  has  considerable  interest 
and  value.  But  its  dry  and  rather  narrow  treatment  of  the  topics 
discussed,  its  quite  complete  disregard  of  almost  everything 
more  modern  than  the  Augsburg  Confession  on  the  subject  of 
philosophical  ethics,  its  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  "  ncUural  man  " 
and  with  the  Divine  discipline  of  humanity  in  anticipation  of  and 
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preparation  for  Christian  morals,  its  gleams  of  ecclesiastical  heat 
over  confessional  divergences,  detract  from  both  its  interest  and 
its  value.  It  furnishes,  indeed,  new  occasion  for  readers  of  theol- 
ogy to  thank  tlie  publishing  firms  who  have  done  so  much  for 
them.  But  it  is  the  least  valuable  of  the  four  (the  other  three 
being  Martensen,  Harless,  Wutke)  foreign  books  on  Christian 
Ethics,  brought  forward  by  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  Discoveries  of  America.* — This  is  a  book  which  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  students  of  history  and  the 
general  public.  Mr.  Weise  has  collected  the  most  entertaining 
accounts  of  early  voyages  to  this  continent;  reduced  these  to 
order  and  due  proportion  by  judicious  pruning;  completed  the 
outline  by  explanation,  criticism,  and  the  reproduction  of  rare 
maps.  The  story  is  full  and  vivid,  yet  not  too  long.  It  is  a 
story  of  inexhaustible  interest.  Surely  there  is  no  other  chapter 
of  universal  history  which  has  such  power  to  stimulate  the  imagin- 
ation. While  one  is  reading  the  story  of  those  earlier  adven- 
turers, there  seems  infinite  possibility  of  material  well-being 
still.  The  globe  has  not  yet  been  circumnavigated,  nor  has 
any  economist  as  yet  pointed  out  the  consequences  of  limitation. 
So  it  is  that  the  voyage  of  Magalhaens  (1519-1522)  seems  the 
crowning  disappointment  of  history, — for  this  "proved  limita- 
tion." We  think  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  twenty-one  pages 
of  Mr.  Weise's  book  do  not  seem  worthy  of  their  position.  They 
contain  much  that  is  suggestive  and  entertaining,  but  they  do 
not  fairly  represent  the  truth-seeking  spirit  which  appears  in  sub- 
sequent portions  of  the  work.  We  caution  the  reader  to  suspend 
judgment  until  at  l^ast  all  of  the  first  chapter  has  been  thoroughly 
examined.  Especially  pp.  25-41  contain  a  fine  specimen  of  read- 
able criticism.  The  question  therein  discussed  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Among  the  traditions  preserved  of  the  voyages  of  the 
Northmen  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  there  are 
several  that  have  caused  considerable  controversy  respecting  the 
historical  and  geographical  value  of  the  information  contained  in 
them ;  for  a  number  of  eminent  writers  have  made  use  of  this 
information  to  show  that  the  Northmen  were  th«  first  discoverers 
of  America  and  the  explorers  of  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  continent  ....  Other  distinguished  writers  consider  these 
traditions  as  too  mythical  and   vague  to  be  deemed  valuable, 

*  The  Discoveries  of  America  to  the  year  1525.    By  Arthub  Jakes  Wxibi,  M.  A. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    New  Tork.     1884. 
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either  historically  or  geographically,  and  argue  that  what  is 
thought  to  describe  the  physical  features  in  productions  of  parts 
of  the  present  territory  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 
describes  the  topography  and  fruits  of  Greenland  "  (p.  25).  The 
conclusion  is  stated  (p.  41):  ''No  geographical  information  con- 
tained in  the  sagas  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  verifies  the  state- 
ment that  the  Northmen  discovered  America  and  explored  the 
coast  of  a  part  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States." 

Life  and  Labour  in  the  pab,  fab  West.* — The  author  is 
an  English  country  gentleman  who  has  visited  the  far,  far  West 
and  examined  the  relative  value  of  the  various  localities  as  fields 
for  colonization  by  the  English  agricultural  class.  His  observa- 
tions are  intelligent  and  presented  in  a  fairly  attractive  form. 
Some  of  his  comments  upon  men  and  manners  will  be  appreciated. 
In  a  description  of  travel  in  America,  we  notice :  "  Each  car,  or 
number  of  cars,  has  a  conductor  and  porter ;  each  separate  Pullman 
has  both  officials.  Tkey  invariably  hang  the  doors  with  a  louder 
crash  than  anyone  else  on  entering  or  leaving  the  ear.^^  It  is  pleasant 
to  notice  the  hearty  good  feeling  which  appears  in  the  following 
acknowledgment :  ''  I  think  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  so  hos- 
pitable and  kind  as  the  American  gentleman :  whether  in  the 
Eastern  or  Western  States,  it  is  just  the  same — the  same  courtesy 
and  kindness,  the  same  readiness  to  be  of  any  help  or  service  to 
the  stranger,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  possessed  of  an  intro- 
duction to  him,  always  distinguish  him."  There  is  an  agreeable 
touch  of  humor  in  the  following:  "The  next  morning  (June  11) 
I  was  up  at  5  A.  m.,  and  indulged  in  a  wash  in  a  basin  in  the  lava- 
tory, which  rather  surpnsed  a  Californian  who  came  in  and  found 
me  making  the  best  of  my  time,  with  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of 
trousers  tucked  up  to  the  knees.  Afler  a  good  stare  he  said 
'  Good  morning,'  to  which  I  responded,  '  Good  morning,  but  hot,' 
which  terminated  the  conversation."  British  Columbia  is  highly 
'Commended,  especially  for  its  climate  and  unequalled  scenery. 
In  that  connection,  however,  Mr.  Barneby  observes :  "  I  do  not 
think  that  British  Columbia  is  making  nearly  such  rapid  progress 
as  Washington  Territory,  which  has  a  very  similar  climate ;  at 

*  Life  and  Labour  in  the  far^  far  West:  Being  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  Weetem 
States,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest  Territory.  By  W.  HENar 
Babnebt.  With  specially  prepared  map,  showing  the  Author's  route.  Gassell  k 
Oo.,  Limited,  New  York.     1884. 
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any  rate  many  emigrants,  having  come  out  to  the  former,  soon 
pass  over  the  Sound  into  the  States."  The  Northwest  territory 
seems  to  have  made  a  less  favorable  impression.  Reckless  and 
unscientific  farming  is  the  rule  and  the  winters  are  long  and 
severe.  This  extreme  cold,  however,  works  advantage  to  the 
farmer  in  rather  a  surprising  way.  The  soil  remains  frozen  quite 
hard  several  feet  below  the  surface  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  July. 
"  This  is  believed  to  explain  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil ; 
as  the  frost,  in  gradually  coming  to  the  surface  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  creates  a  moisture  which,  meeting  the  warmth  from 
above,  forms  a  kind  of  natural  hot-bed.  This  moisture  counteracts 
the  scarcity  of  rain  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  accounts 
for  the  grain  being  forced  with  such  amazing  rapidity  after  the 
late  sowing ;  for  in  point  of  fact,  corn  crops  are  not  usually  sown 
until  early  in  May  and  yet  are  harvested  at  the  end  of  August, 
(p.  242). 

Thb  Hollanders  isr  Nova  Zbmbla.'" — *'  De  Overwintering  der 
Hollanders  op  Nova  Zembla,"  by  ToUens,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
chef  (Tosuvre  of  Dutch  poesy.  It  celebrates  an  adventurous  voy- 
age in  search  of  the  Northeast  passage,  undertaken  at  a  time  to 
which  no  Hollander  can  refer  without  enthusiasm.  The  poem 
recalls  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  infancy  of  the  Dutch 
navy.  Consistently  with  this  inspiration,  its  tone  is  patriotic 
throughout.  Unsupported  by  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  the 
"  Overwintering  "  would  never  have  become  widely  known.  The 
English  translation  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Felt  is  quite  spirited,  but 
it  is  not  poetry.     Such  lines  as 

"  By  hardest  toil  or  violent  ezercise, 
Freezing  the  chill  sweat  over  all  their  frame," 

are  far  from  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

"  The  bold  design  progresses  step  by  step, 
And  soon  two  ships  with  dapper  crews  are  theirs." 

Dapper,  in  the  sense  of  brave,  is  surely  no  longer  English.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  add  to  the  already  sufficient  commentary  con- 
tained in  the  volume  itself.  Of  120  pages,  nearly  one-half  are 
taken  up  with  prefaces,  historical  introduction,  and  notes. 

*  The  Hollanderff  in  Nova  Zembla  (1696-1597).  An  Arctic  Pbem,  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  of  Hendrik  Toliens.  by  Daniel  Van  Pelt,  A.M.  With  a  Preface 
and  an  Historical  Introduction,  by  Samuei  *^*chard  Van  Campen,  F.B.G.S.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1884. 
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Thb  Abt  Amatbub  for  November  contains  ''  Lessons  in  Wood 
Engraving,"  "The  Art  of  Embroidery,"  ''How  to  Paint  on 
China,"  "  Materials  for  Oil  Painting,"  and  an  article  on  **  Work- 
ing Art  Clubs,"  of  special  value  to  everyone  desirous  of  self- 
improvement.  The  large  array  of  designs  embraces  decorations 
for  a  cup  and  saucer  (snowdrop),  six  butter  plates  (various  flow- 
ers), a  menu  frame  (honeysuckle),  a  tea  cosy  (jasmine),  an  altar 
front  (sixteenth  century  Spanish  work),  a  figure  panel  for  paint- 
ing, four  panels  of  carved  wood,  a  page  of  butterflies,  and  a 
variety  of  designs  for  industrial  art  work.  Among  the  more 
striking  illustrations  are  two  spirited  groups  of  nymphs  and 
cupids  by  Solon,  in  p^te-s^r-p^te  decoration,  "Love  Set  Free,*^ 
and  "  Love's  Mastery ;"  two  full-page  fac-similes  of  etchings  by 
A.  Legros,  "Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton,"  and  "Death  and  the 
Woodman ;"  some  bold  figure  studies  by  Joseph  de  Nittis,  and 
a  carved  hanging  cabinet  designed  by  Benn  Pitman,  of  Cincin- 
nati. "  The  Modern  Home  "  series  is  concluded  with  articles  on 
"The  Bedroom,"  by  Roger  Riordan  and  Clarence  Cook.  The 
Art  Amateur  announces  the  early  issue  of  three  designs  in  color 
by  Miss  Dora  Wheeler,  viz :  a  decorative  figure  composition ;  a 
fan  with  cupids ;  and  a  charming  decorative  head  of  a  child  for  a 
plaque.  Price  per  annum,  $4 ;  single  numbers,  35  cents.  Mon- 
tague Marks,  Publisher,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Magazinb  of  Art. — The  frontispiece  of  the  November  number 
is  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgeman's  last  salon  picture,  "  The  Bath  at 
Home,  Cairo."  This  picture  accompanies  an  article  on  "The 
American  Salon."  Mr.  Richard  Heath  continues  his  entertaining 
and  amusing  papers  on  "  Head-gear  in  the  Fifteenth  Century," 
with  their  droll  cuts,  and  in  an  entirely  opposite  style  Mr.  J. 
Penderel  Brodhurst  describes  the  delights  of  a  day  "  By  Stream 
and  Chase."  A  page  illustration  is  devoted  to  Glindoni's  Prince 
Henry  before  Judge  Gascoigne.  Jane  E.  Harrison  discusses 
Greek  Art  at  Cambridge.  A  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Early 
English  Painters  "  is  contributed  by  Edmund  Oilier,  and  Eustace 
Balfour  discusses  "  French  Furniture."  Each  one  of  these  papers 
is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  some  of  them  from 
nature,  others  from  rare  prints  and  notable  paintings.  A  com- 
plete record  of  the  art  news  of  the  month,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  will  be  found  in  the  Magazine.  Pr|ce,  $3.50  a  year;  sin- 
gle numbers,  35  cents.     Cassell  &»  Company,  Limited,  New  York. 
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BECSNT   PUBLICATIONS. 

PhiUipa  A  Hunt,  New  York.    Cranston  A  Stotoe,  Cindnnatu 

College  Greek  Course  in  English.  By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson. 
The  after-school  series.     t2mo.  pp.  802. 

Possibilities  of  Grace.  By  Rev.  Asbury  Lowrey,  D.D.,  author  of 
**  Positive  Theology."    12mo.  pp.  472. 

Our  Missionary  Heroes  and  Heroines:  or  Heroic  Deeds  done  in  Metho- 
dist Missionary  Fields.  By  Daniel  Wise,  D.D.,  author  of  "Heroic 
Methodists.'*    12mo.  pp.  291. 

Spiritual  Life ;  its  Nature,  Urgency,  and  Crowning  Excellence.  By 
Bev.  J.  H.  Potts,  A.M.,  author  of  '^Pastor  and  Peoples,"  etc.  12mo. 
pp.  280. 

One  Little  Rebel.    By  Julia  B.  Smith.    12mo.  pp.  816. 

My  Missionary  Apprenticeship.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Thobum,  D.D.  12mo. 
pp.  386. 

Christina,  or  the  Persecuted  Family :  A  tale  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
founded  on  a  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Yaudois.  By  Bev.  J.  Dillon. 
12mo.  pp.  282. 

The  Lesson  Conunentary  on  the  International  Sunday-School  lessons 
for  1885.  By  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D. 
pp.  388. 

O,  P,  PutnanCs  Sons,  New  York. 

Questions  of  the  Day.  XVI.  The  true  issue.  Lidustrial  depression 
and  political  corruption  caused  by  tariff  monopolies.  By  E.  J.  Donnell. 
pp.  79. 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  Grover  Cleveland.  By  Pendleton  King, 
pp.  224. 

The  World  we  Live  in:  A  novel.  By  Oswald  Crawford,  author  of 
English  Comic  Dramatists,  etc.    pp.  851. 

Tableaux  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise :  an  Historical  French  Reader. 
By  T.  F.  Crane,  A.M.  and  S.  J.  Brun,  B.S.,  Cornell  University,  with  an 
introduction  by  President  A.  D.  White.    12mo.  pp.  311. 

Icaria :  A  chapter  in  the  history  of  Communism.  By  Albert  Shaw, 
Ph.D.    12mo.  pp.  219. 

Popular  Edition  :  The  History  of  Democracy.  By  Jonathan  Norcross, 
author  of  **The  Conflict  of  Labor  and  Capital,"  etc.     12mo.  pp.  227. 

A  Grammar  of  the  (German  Language  :  for  high  schools  and  colleges. 
By  H.  0.  G.  Brandt.     12mo.  pp.  278. 

A  Reader  of  German  Literature  :  prepared  for  high  schools  and  col- 
leges.   By  W.  H.  Rosenstengel.    12mo.  pp.  402. 

History  of  Gustavus  Adolphiis.  By  John  L.  Stevens,  LL.D.,  recently 
U.  S.  Minister  at  Stockholm.    8vo.  pp.  427. 

Outlines  of  Roman  Law :  comprising  its  historical  growth  and  gen- 
eral principles.    By  William  C.  Morey,  Ph.D.    12mo.  pp.  488. 

Public  Relief  and  Private  Charity.    By  J.  Shaw  Lowell.  12mo.  pp.  111. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Herodotus :  being  parts  of  the  history  of  Herodo- 
tus.   By  John  8.  White,  LL.D.    8vo.  pp.  828. 

Songs  and  Lyrics.    By  George  Ambrose  Dennison. 
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CasaeU  A  Company,  Limited^  New  York. 

Arminiufl  Vamberg  :  His  life  and  adventures  written  by  himself,  with, 
portrait  and  fourteen  illustrations.    12mo.  pp.  870. 

English  Poetesses :  A  series  of  critical  biographies  with  illustrative 
extracts.    By  Eric  S.  Robertson,  M.A.    12mo.  pp.  881. 

The  United  States  Art  Directory  and  Year  Book.  Compiled  by  S.  R. 
Koehler.    8vo.  pp. 

CharleM  Scrtbner^a  Sons,  New  York, 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  In  three  volumes,  vol.  III.  12mo. 
pp.  486. 

The  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  By  Albert  R^ville,  D.D., 
translated  by  Philip  Wicksteed,  M.A.    12mo.  pp.  218. 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood:  A  country  book.  By  the  author  of  "  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor."    12mo.  pp.  829. 

Thomas  Carlyle :  A  history  of  his  life  in  London.  By  Jamee 
Anthony  Froude,  M.A.,  two  volumes  in  one.  Volume  L  12mo.  pp. 
417. 

The  Three  Prophets.    By  Colonel  C.  ChaiI16  Long.    12mo.  pp.  285. 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York, 

The  House  on  the  Marsh  :  A  Romance,    pp.  282. 

Allen  Dare  and  Robert  le  Diable.  Parts  I  and  11.  A  Romance  by 
Admiral  Porter,    pp.  96. 

The  Man  versus  The  State.    By  Herbert  Spencer,    pp.  118. 

At  the  World's  Mercy.  By  the  author  of  **  The  House  on  the  Marsh.'* 
12mo.  pp.  171. 

Funk  A  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Aix)stolic  Life :  as  revealed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Joseph 
Parker,  D.D.,  author  of  *'  Ecce  Deus,"  etc.    pp.  858. 

Ira  Bradley  A  Co.,  Boston, 

The  Pilgrim  Faith  maintained.  By  Faber  DeBonsat,  P.P.P.  12mo. 
pp.  128. 

Massachusetts  New  Church  Union,  Boston. 
Correspondences  of  the  Bible.    By  John  Worcester.    12mo.  pp.  294. 

James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Protection  and  Free  Trade  To-day.    By  Robert  P.  Porter,    pp.  48. 
EUstory  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.    By  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods,  D.D.    pp.  688. 

T.  A  T.  Clark,  S8  Qeorge  St.,  Edinburgh. 

Hand  books  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Classes.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.    12mo.  pp.  149. 

Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  (on  old  age).  Translated  with  an  introduction 
and  notes.    By  Andrew  Peabody.    12mo.  pp.  67. 
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Robert  Carter  A  Bros,,  New  York, 

The  Period  of  the  Reformation,  1617  to  1648.  By  Ludwig  H&aaser. 
Edited  by  Wilhehn  Oucken.  Translated  by  Mrs.  G.  Sturge.  12mo.  pp. 
703. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
T.  Lowrie,  D.D.    pp.  687. 

Bible  Promises.    Bev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D.    841  pp. 

Shadows,  scenes  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  an  old  arm  chair.  By 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton,  author  of  *<  Christie's  Old  Organ,"  etc.  862  pp. 
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containing  some  account  of  the 
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lege.    Article,        -        -        394,  601 

Bose  (Ram  Chandra),  Brahmoism, 
or  History  of  Reformed  Hin- 
duism, noticed,   -        -        -        -  737 


Bourne  (Edward  G.),  Darwinism 
and  Christianity.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  William  Bender,      -        -  177 

Boys.  Manual  training  for.  ff.  W. 
Farnam,    Article,      -        •        -  561 

Brahmoism,  Ram  Chandra  Bose,     •  737 

Brastow  (L.  0.),  The  Religious  Fac- 
tor in  Education.     Article,  -     20 

Briprgs  (C.  A.),  Bible  Study,  etc.,  no- 
ticed,   137 

Bruce  (A.  B.),  The  Parabolic  Teach- 
ing of  Christ,  noticed,  -        -  137 

Chase  (J.  B ),  The  Function  of  the 
Will  in  Knowledge.  From  the 
French  of  Kdmond  de  Pressens^     37 

Charter  of  Connecticut  and  the 
Charter  of  Yale  College.  Wil- 
liam Bliss.     Artide,       -        394,  601 

China,  Some  Race- Problems  in. 
John  Addison  Porter,  Review  of 
Dr.  Williams's  "Middle  King- 
dom,"          81 

Church,  First  of  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut.   /.  N.  Tavrhox.    Article,     -  668 

Civil  Rights  Act.  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  and  the.  W.  W.  Pattern, 
I      Article, 1 

Civil  Service  Reform.  Eliai  F. 
ffaU.     Article,    -         - .       -         -  463 

Clarke's  '*  The  Ideas  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,"  noticed,   -        -        -        -  449 

Clavis  Rerum,  noticed,   ...  288 

Comte  and  Spencer,  The  Substitutes 
for  Christianity  proposed  by. 
Miss  Julia  H.  Gulliver.      Article,  246 

Connecticut  Charier  of,  W.  Bliss,  394,  501 

Contest  as  it  is  To-day.  M.  K 
Dwight.    Article,        -        -        -  678 

Crane  (William  W.),  and  Bernard 
Moses,  Politics:  An  introduction 
to  the  study  of  comparative  con- 
stitutional law,  noticed,       •        -  460 
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Orooks  (Oeorge  B,.),  and  John  F. 
Hurst,  Theological  BncyclopsBdia 
and  Methodology,  noticed,  -        •  600 

Dale  (T.  Nelson),  The  Outskirts  of 
Physical  Science.  Essays  philo- 
sophical and   religious,  noticed,  740 

Darwiuism  and  Christianity.  From 
the  German  of  William  Bender. 
Edward  G.  Bourne,    -        -        -  177 

Day  (Henry  N.\  Conditions  of  Suc- 
oeas  in  Spelling  Reform.    Article,  632 

Divorce,  Easy.  Causes  aud  Evils. 
/.  E.  DwinelL    Article,       .        -    48 

D' Ooge  [Martin  L.),  The  Historical 
Method  and  Purpose  in  Philology,  810 

IhoiMU  (/.  K),  Easy  Divorce,  its 
Causes  and  Evils  a  Social  Study. 
Article, 48 

Dufiyht  {M,  E.),  The  Contest  as  it  is 
To-day.     Article,        -        -        -  678 

Education,  Manual  training  for  boys. 
H.  W.  Famam,   -        -        -        -  661 

Education,  The  Religious  Factor  in. 
L,  0.  Braetow.    Article,     -        -    20 

Edwards  (Jouathan),  and  the  Half- 
way Covenant.  Oeorge  Leon  Wal- 
ker.   Article      -        -        •        -  601 

Edwards  (Jonathan),  As  a  Man, 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  last  Cen- 
tury.   /.  N,  Tarbox.    Article,     -  616 

Eschatology,  An  analysis  of  Con- 
sciousness in  its  relation  to.  Bev, 
W.  D,  Hyde,       -        -        -        -  745 

Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist,  no- 
ticed, -        ...        -  287 

Extradition  of  Orimhials.  F.  M. 
Stone.    Article,  ...  224 

Farnam  (K  W.\  Manual  Training 
for  Boys.    Article,     -        -        -  661 

Field  (Henry  M.),  Among  the  Holy 
Hills,  noticed,    ....  290 

Final  Causes,  Paul  Janet  od.  H. 
M,  Stanley.    Article,  -        -  347 

Fisher  (George  P.),  The  Grounds  of 
Theistic  and  Christian  Belief, 
noticed, 127 

France,  States-General  of.  Francis 
W.  Kelsey,  -        -        -        .766 

Goebel  (Siegfried),  The  Parables  of 
Jesus,  noticed,    ....  291 

Goodwin  (H.  M.),  Women's  Suffrage. 
Article,        -        -        -  -  193 

QuUiver  {Mias  JtUia  H.\  The  Sub- 
stitutes for  Christianity  proposed 
by  Comte  and  Spencer.     Article,  246 

Guyot  (Arnold),  Creation,  or  the 
Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light 
of  Modern  Science,  noticed,         -  691 

Hall  (Edward  H.),  Ten  Lectures  on 
Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  the 
Christian  Church,  noticed,  -        -  133 

Hart  (Burdett),  Catharine  Adoma,  276 


Hartford,  Dr.  Walker's  First  Church 
of,  noticed,         ....  600 
Reviewed  by  /.  A''.  Thrftox,  -  668 

Himes  (John  A.).  Milton's  Angels,  -  527 

Hurst  (John  F.),  Theological  Eucy- 
clopeddia  and  Methodology,  no- 
ticed,   600 

Hyde  (W.D),  An  analysis  of  Con- 
sciousness in  its  relation  to  Es- 
chatology, -----  745 

Immortality  and  Evolution.  Miss 
Vida  D.  Scudder.     Article,  -  707 

India,  The  French  in.  R.  Shadde- 
ton,  Jr.     Article,         ...  297 

Institutions,  The  Genesis  of  Modem 
Free.  Francis  W.  Kebey.  Ar- 
ticle,   487 

Janes  {E,\  Qualities  of  Matter  as  re- 
lated to  Perception.    Article,      -  652 

Janet  (Paul),  The  Theory  of  Morals, 
noticed, 134 

Janet  (Paul),  On  final  Causes.  H. 
M.  Stanley.    Article,  -         -  347 

Kdsey  (Francis  VT.),  The  Genesis 
of  Modem  Free  Institutions.  Ar- 
ticle,   437 

Kelsey  (JFYands  Wl),  The  States- 
General  of  France,     -        -        -  7<>5 

Laboring  Classes  of  England,  Con- 
dition of  the.  a  S  Walker. 
Article, 695 

Lacy  (William  M.),  An  Examination 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Un- 
koowable  as  expounded  by  Her- 
bert Speucer,  noticed,         -        -  597 

Ladd{Geo.  T.\  Oehler's  Old  Teeita- 
ment  Theology.    Article,   -        -  364 

Lanier  (Sidney),  The  English  Novel. 
Reviewed  by  F  H.  Stoddard,      -    97 

Lavleye  (Emile  de),  The  Elements 
of  Political  Economy,  noticed,    -  599 

Literature.  The  Ideal  in  the  English 
Novel,  by  Sidney  Lanier,  re- 
viewed.   F  H.  Stoddard,   -        -    97 

Love  (Wm.  DeLoss),  Christ  preach- 
ing to  Spirits  in  Prison,  noticed,  138 

Luther,  Personal  Characteristics  of. 
C.  W.  Ernst    Article.        -        -  261 

Lyman  (Miss  Delia),  Calendar  of 
American  History,  noticed,         -  142 

Mansfield  (F.  A.),  Teleology,  Old  and 
New.    Article,  -        -        -        -  213 

Matter,  Qualities  of,  as  related  to 
perception.     E.  Janes.    Article,  653 

Mead  (Edwin  D.),  Martin  Luther: 
A  Study  of  Beformation,  noticed,  292 

Meyer  (H.  A.  W.),  Critical  and  Exe- 
getical  Hand-Book  to  the  Epistie 
to  the  Romans,  noticed.      -        -  445 

Meyer  (H.  A.  W.),  Critical  and  Exe- 
getical  Hand-Book  to  the  Corin- 
thians, noticed,  •        -        -       -  599 
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Meyer  (H.  A.  W.),  Critical  and  Exe- 
getical  Hand-Book  to  the  Gospel 
of  John,  noticed,        -        -        -  738 

McCosh  (James),  Philosophical  Se- 
ries, No.  IV:  Certitude,  Provi- 
dence and  Prayer,  noticed.  •  1 36 

McCosh  (James),  Locke's  Theory  of 
Knowledge,  with  a  Notice  of 
Berkeley,  noticed,       -        -        -  698 

Milton's  Angels.    John  A.  Himea^  527 

Morals  in  the  public  schools,  The 
teaching  of.     W,  Barrows^  -  840 

Morris  (George  S.),  Philosophy  and 
Christianity,  noticed,  -        -  132 

Morison  (James),  and  his  Commen- 
taries.    W.  M.  Barbour.    Article,  331 

Moses  (Bernard),  and  William  W. 
Crane,  Politics:  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Comparative  Con- 
stitutional law,  noticed,      -        •  450 

Newton  (R.  lleber),  The  Book  of 
the  Beginning's,  noticed,      -        -  735 

Norcross  (Jonathan),  The  History 
of  Democracy  considered  as  a 
Party  Name,  and  as  a  Political 
Organization,  noticed,         -        -  293 

Oehler's  Old  Testameot  Theology. 
George  T.  Ladd,    Article,  -        -  364 

Orthodoxy  and  Nature,  On  certain 
Points  of  Resemblance  between. 
Gilbert  M.  Tucker.    Article,        -311 

FcUton  {W.  W.),  The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Article, 1 

Peter  the  Great,  Eugene  Schuyler's 
historical  biography  of.  Re- 
viewed.    Marion  Wilcox^     •        -  788 

Philology,  The  historical  method  and 
purpose  in.     Martin  L.  D^OogCy  810 

Porter  {John  A,\  Some  Race-Prob- 
lems in  China,     -        -        -        -    81 

Porter  {John  4.),  The  Society  Sys- 
tem of  Yale  College.    Article,    -  377 

Pressense  (E.  de),  A  Study  of  Ori- 
gins ;  or,  the  Problems  of  Knowl- 
edge, of  Bemg,  and  of  Duty,  no- 
ticed,   739 

Pressens^  (Edmond  de),  The  Func- 
tion of  the  Will  in  Knowledge. 
Translated,  J.  B.  Chase,      -        -    37 

Baioson  {E.  K.),  Anarchic  Socialism,  113 

Religious  Factor  in  Education.  L. 
0.  Brastoto.     Article,  -        -20 

Robertson  (William),  Life  and  Times 
of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright, 
noticed, 444 

Rogers  (Janas  E.  Thorold),  Six  Cen- 
turies of  Work  and  Wages.  The 
History  of  English  Labor,  noticed,  743 


Russia,  Underground.  Reviewed 
by  Marion  Wilcox,      -        -        -  718 

SaUus(B.  E.).     Balzac,  noticed,      -461 

Sarlorius  (Kmest).  The  doctrine  of 
diviue  love,  noticed,    •        -        -  851 

Scientific  Ethics.  Henry  T.  Steele. 
Article, 146 

Schaff  (Philip),  Historv  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  noticed,  •        -        -291 

Schools  (Public),  The  teaching  of 
morals  in  the.     W.  Barrows,      -  840 

Schuyler  (Eugene),  A  study  of  his- 
torical biography.  Peter  the 
Great.  Reviewed.  Marion  WU- 
coxy   .-.----  788 

Scudder  {Mies  Vida  !>.),  Immor- 
tality and  Evolution.     Article,    -  707 

ShackleUm  {R.  Jr.),  The  French  in 
India.     Article,  -        -        -  297 

Smith  (Henry  B.),  System  of  Chris- 
tian Theology,  noticed,        -        -  447 

Smith  (Wilder),  Extempore  Preach- 
ing, noticed,        ,        -        -        -  741 

Socialism,  Anarchic.  E.  K.  Raw- 
son.    Article,      -        -        -        -  113 

Society  System  of  Yale  College. 
John  A.  Porter.     Article,    -        -  377 

Spellinjr  Reform,  (Jondiiions  of  Suc- 
cess in.    Henry  N.  Day.    Article,  632 

Spencer,  The  Substitutes  for  Chris- 
tianity proposed  by  Comte  and 
Spencer.  Misa  Julia  H.  GuUioer. 
Article, 246 

Stanley  (H.  M.\  Paul  Janet  on  Fi- 
nal Causes.     Article,  •        -  347 

States-General  of  France.  Francis 
W.  Kelsey,  -        -         •        -  766 

Steele  {Henry  7.),  Scientific  Ethics. 
Article        _         •         *         •         •  145 

Stoddard  {F.  H,\  The  Ideal  in  Lit- 
erature. Review  of  the  ''Eng- 
lish Novel,"  by  Sidney  Lanier,    -    97 

Stone  {F.  M.\  The  Extradition  of 
Criminals.     Article,    -        -        -  224 

Suffrage,  Women's.  H  M.  Good- 
win,   Article,     -        -        -        -  193 

Sunday  School  Teaching,  Moral  De- 
fects in  recent  James  M.  Whi- 
ton.    Article,      -        -        -        -  231 

Supreme  Court:  The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
W.  W.  Patton.    Article,     -        -      1 

Tarbox  (I.  N.\  Dr.  Walker's  First 
Church  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  686 

Ta/rbox  {I  N.\  Jonathan  Edwards 
as  a  Man,  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
last  Century.     Article,        -        -  616 

Taxation  in  the  United  States.  Ar- 
ticle,       -        •        424,  464,  726,  827 
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Taylor    (Sophia),     Translation    of 
Bluest  Sartoriu8*8  "Doctrine  of 


divine  love,"  noticed,  -        •  851 

Taylor  (Wm.  M.),  Ck)ntrary  Winds, 
and  other  sermona,  noticed,        -  139 

Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
E.  Edwin  Hall    Article,    -        •  544 

Teleology,  Old  and  New.  F.  A. 
Mansfidd,     Article,     -        •        -  213 

Theism  of  Jesus.  C.  S.  Waiker, 
Article, 105 

Theology,  Current  Discussions  in. 
By  the  professors  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  noticed,    -  594 

Tillinghast  (William),  Epitome  of 
Ancient,  Kediffival  and  Modern 
History,  by  Carl  Ploetz,  noticed,  449 

ToUens  (Hendrik),  The  Hollanders 
in  Nova  Zembla.  Translated  by 
Daniel  Van  Pelt,  noticed,    - 

Trumbull  (H.  Clay),  Kadesh-Bamea, 
noticed, 

2Uc^  (Gilbert  Jfj,  On  certain 
Points  of  Resemblance  between 
Orthodoxy  and  Nature.    Article,  311 

UhJhom  (Gerhard),  Christian  Char- 
ity  in  the  Andent  Church,  no- 
ticed,   140 

Unbelief,  Half-belief,  and  a  Remedy. 
L.  B«m.    Article,        -        -        -    67 

Unconscious  Christianity.  Jamea 
M.  Whiton,         -        -        -        -  436 

Uphanu  '*  Catharine  Adoma."  Re- 
viewed by  BwrdeU  Ha/rt^     -        -  275 

Van  Campen  (S.  R.),  The  Holland- 
ers in  Nova  Zembla,  noticed.      -  856 

Virtue  from  a  Scientific  stand-point 
J.  M.  WiUiams,    -        -        -        -  759 

Walford  (Edward),  Greater  London ; 
a  narrative  of  its  history,  its  peo- 
ple, and  its  places,  noticed,        -  743 


856 
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Walker  (C,  S,\  Condition  at  the 
Laboring  Classes  of  England. 
Article, 695 

Walker  ((7.  S.\  Theism  of  Jesus. 
Article, 105 

Walker  (Francis  A.),  Land  and  its 
Kent,  noticed,    ....  140 

Walker  ((^eoige  Leon),  History  of 
the  First  Church  in  Hartford, 
1633-1883,  noticed,     .        -         -  600 

Walker  ( George  Ldon\  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards and  the  Half-way  Cove- 
nant.   Article,   ....  601 

Weise  (Arthur  J.),  The  discoveries 
of  America,  noticed,  •        -  854 

WhiUm  (J.  M.\  Anti-Christian  nse 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Sunday  School. 
Article, 682 

Whiton  (James  M.\  Kforal  Defects 
in  recent  Sunday  School  Teach- 
ing.    Article,     -        -        -         -  231 

Whiton  (Jamea  M.\  Unconsdous 
Christianity,        ....  436 

Wilcox  (Marion),  Review  of  ''A 
study  of  historical  biography. 
Peter  the  Great,"       -        -        -  788 

Wileox  (Marion),  Review  of  Under- 
ground Russia,"         -        -        -  718 

Waiiams  (J  M.\  Virtue  from  a 
scientific  stand-point,  -  769 

Williams  (8.  Wells),  "  Middle  King- 
dom," reviewed  by  J.  A,  Porter^     81 

Will,  The  Function  of  the,  in 
Knowledge.  From  the  French  of 
Edmond  de  Pressens^;  transla- 
ted by  J.  B.  Chase,     -        -        -     37 

Women's  Sufifrage.  H.  M,  Goodwin, 
Article. 193 

Yale  College,  Charter.  W.Blisa,  394^  501 

Yale  College,  The  society  system  in. 
John  A,  Porter,  -        -        -  S77 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


A  few    copies   of  this   well   known    fv'ork,   important   for   its 
historical  value  and  as  a  reference  book,  are  still  unsold. 
It  contains : — 

I.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon's  paper  on  the  history  of  the  Saybrook 
Platform. 

II.  Twelve  addresses  by  prominent  Congregationalists  respect- 
ing the  fundamental  pnnciples  of  Congregationalism  and  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  denomination. 

III.  Twenty-five  '*  historical  papers "  on  the  relations  of  Con- 
gregationalists to  Christian  work  of  various  kinds. 

•    IV.  A  hisl  ory  of  each  of  the  fifteen  associations  of  Connecticut^ 
with  lists  of  their  licentiates. 

V.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  each  one  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  Connecticut,  together  with  sketches  of  the  churches 
which  have  become  extinct — with  lists  of  the  ministers  who  have 
been  "  raised  up  "  in  each. 

The  names  of  ministers,  including  repetitions,  referred  to  in 
the  index  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  6,000. 

Besides  these  papers,  there  are  various  others  of  importance. 

The  volume  is  a  large  bound  8vo.  of  nearly  600  pages.  A  few 
copies  are  still  unsold.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
for  $2.00. 

Address 

W.   L.   KINGSLEY, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


TO    LIBRARIANS. 


A  Set  of  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 

A  Set  of  Christian  Examiner. 

A  Set  of  Christian  Spectator. 

A  Set  of  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator. 

Address  New  Englandeb. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


Conteinporary  Socialisin.    By  Johjj  Rab,  M.A.     Crown, 

8vo,  $2.00.  • 

"A  useful  and  ably  written  book." — London  Saturday  Review, 

The  Hibhert  Ltctures  for  1884. 

Tlie   Native  Religions  of  Mexi-co  and  Peru.     By 

Professor  Albert  Keville.     1  vol.,  12nfio,  iJl.oO. 

Professor  Reville  lias  taken  for  his  subject  the  religions  of  the  Mericans  and 
Peruvians  at  tlie  time  of  the  Spanish  (Conquest,  and  describes  the  civilization. 
religious  customs,  monastic  institutioos  of  these  races  of  the  New    World. 

Teachings  and  Counsels.  Twenty  Baccalaureate  Sermons, 
with  a  discourse  on  President  Garfield.  By  Mahk  Hopkins, 
D.D.,  LL.D.     1  vol.,  l2rao,  $1.60. 

Amoug  the  famous  men  who  have  given  advice  and  counsel  to  the  young,  the 
words  of  none  carry  more  weight  than  those  uttered  by  Dr.  Hopkins.  His  now 
book  has  been  prepared  for  young  men  who  are  assuming  the  duties  and  respou- 
silfilities  of  life,  and  who  will  welcome  these  words  of  pure  wisdom  addressed  to 
their  best  senses  of  manliness  and  integrity. 

Two  New  Volumes  of  the  New  Edition  of 

Lang^s  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  Edited  by  Philip 
SciiApp,  D.D.,  in  connection  with  American  Divines  of 
Various  Evangelical  Denominations.  Price  reduced  from  $5 
to  $3  per  volume.  "Numbers,"  "Romans"  and  "Deuter- 
onomy." 8vo,  $3.00.  Already  published  :  "  Genesis,"  "  The 
Acts,"  "Matthew,"  ''The  Psalms,"  "John,"  "Isaiah."  To 
be  completed  in  25  volumes. 

The  Reality  of  Faith.    By  Rev.  Nkwman  Smyth.     1  vol., 

12 mo,  $1.50. 
Among  all  the  recent  writers  on  theological  subjects,  few  can  be  found  who 
have  spoken  so  fearlessly  and  from  the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wisely  and 
soberly,  as  the  author  of  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light. 

The  Ancient  JEmpires  of  the  Hast.  By  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford ;  Hon- 
orary LL.D.,  Dublin.     1  vol.,  l2mo,  $1.50. 

The  narrative  is  popular,  and  each  subject  is  discussed  briefly  and  in  a  way  to 
impress  the  imagination.  The  work,  brief  as  it  is,  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
and,  as  regards  accuracy  and  the  embodiment  of  the  most  recent  facts,  it  super- 
sedes everything  that  has  been  written  on  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Empires  of 
the  Kast. 

3£ap  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Compiled  from  Native  and 
Foreign  Authorities.  By  S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.D.  Col- 
ored and  bound  in  a  substantial  cloth  cover.     Price,  $1.00. 

Reprinted  from  Dr.  Williams's  great  work,  "  Middle  Kingdom,"  to  supply  the 
demand  for  a  comprehensive  map  showing  the  scene  of  the  hostilities  between 
France  and  China. 

The  Book'Buyer.  A  Monthly  Summary  of  American  and 
Foreign  Literature.  Subscription,  50  cents  per  annam.  Send 
for  sample  copy. 
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